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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, Qdrd February, 1933 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Non-Recbititmbnt of Muslim Clerks ik the Central Telegraph Office, 

New Delhi. 

440. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to supply the information promised 
in reply to starred question No. 1B79; dated the 22nd November, 1932, 
regarding? non-rec*riiitTriont of Muslim clerks in the Central Telegraph Office, 
New Delhi? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state* the periods for which the two 
Muslim clerks, Ikram-ud-Din and Fakhrul ITussan, remained employed? 

(c) Is it a fact that actually eight Hindu and two Muslim clerks were 
employed and that both the Muslim clerks have been removed? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (c). The Honourable Member 
is referred to tho statement laid on tho table of the House on the 9th 
instant which also supplies tho information now asked for. I may add that 
Mr. Fakhrul Hussan remained employed for about U years . 

Recruits in the Calcutta General Post Office. 

441. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azirn): With reference to the reply to starred question No. 1449, dated the 
28th November, 1932, will Government be pleased to place on the table 
the promised verified statement of recruits in the Calcutta General Post 
Office ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The statement was placed on the 
table on the 9th instant. 

Occupation of Postal Quarters in Delhi. 

442. ♦Mr. M. HaswOod Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) ; With reference to the reply to, starred question No. 1488, dated 
the 28th November, 1932, legarding the occupation of poslnl quarters 
in Delhi, will Government please state the date of disposal of the case 
^nd the result of enquiries? 
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[23iid Feb. 1983. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: A recommendation from the Postmaster- General, 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, regarding the refund of rent 
recovered from the postal officials occupying Postal and Telegraph depart- 
mental quarters at New Delhi, for water meters and electric meters has 
recently been received and orders in the matter are being issued to the 
effect that refunds will be granted to those officials from whom double 
recovery of electric and water meters rent has been made. 

Tbansfeb of the Clerks of the Offices of the Superintendents of 

Post Offices. 

443. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on belialf of Mr. Muhammad .^war-ul- 
Azim) : (a) With reference to starred question No. 1497, dated the 28th 
November, 1932, will Government please; st.at(i whether according to the 
orders of ihe Director General, Pos^s and Telegra])hs, time-scale clerhs 
(other than Selection Grade Head Clerks) of the offices of Superintendents 
of Post Offices are transferred after a tenure of office for five years? 

(6) If the reply to (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
jilease state the correct information now? ' 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (h). As already stated in 
the reply to the question to which the Honourable Member refers, no sucli 
definite orders were issued by the Director General. It has, however, been 
suggested by him to Heads of Circles that the desirability of the periodical 
transfer of the members of the clerical staff of the offices of Superintendents 
of Post Offices might be borne in mind. 

Nomination of Candidates from the United Provinces for the 
Examination of the Superintendents of Post Offices. 

441. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) With reference to the reply to part (c) of starred question 
No. 1416, dated the 23rd November, 1932, will Government please state 
the total nui'nber of candidates nominated for the examination of Superin- 
tendents of Post Offices to meet the requirements of the service in the 
United Provinces Circle from 1926 to 1932 ? 

(6) Will Government please state the communal composition of tlu' 
candidates so nominated? 

(c) Are Government prepared to nominate at least five Muslim candi- 
dates for the next Superintendents’ examination from the United Pro- 
vinces Circle y Is it a fact that there is only one Muslim Supcriiitendcail 
against twelve Hindu Superintendents in the said Circle? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). Superintendents pi Post 
Offices and the Railway Mail Service belong to an nll-India cadre and 
nominations of candidates for examination for entrance to it are not made 
to meet the requirements of any particular postal circle but in order to 
fill vacancies in the cadre as a whole. Nine cinididatcs wore nominated 
by the Postmaster-General, United Provinces, during the period referred to 
by the Honourable Member; of these five were Muslims and four Hindus. 

(c) In regard to the first part, the Honourable Member’s attention is 
invited to the reply given to part (c) of the starred question No. 1493 by 
Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, on the 28th November, 1982. As regards the 
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second part, there are 18 Superintendents in the Circle including throe 
Assistant Postmasters-( tenoral; of these, 13 are Hindus, three are Anglo- 
Indians and two ?jre Muslims. 

Muslim Demands in Government Services. 

445. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim): (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to a “memo- 
randum of Muslim demands in Government services issued by some 
Members of the Legislative Assembly and Council of State? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether copies of the said 
memorandum were obtained by the Home Department from Sir 
Muhammad Yaqub through Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon? 

(c) Are Government aware that copies of the said memorandum were 
forwarded by me to all the Hea4s of Government? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether the tabular statements 
attached to the memorandum relating to the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment arc correct and, if not, will Governmonfc he plojiscd to lay on the 
table the correct and revised figures as they stood on the 3 1st December, 
1932, in respect of each of the statements? 

(e) Are Government aware that their orders were not observed in the 
past on the plea of late circulation, ambiguities, etc., etc., as alleged in 
the memorandum and proved by statistics? 

(/) Are Covernment prepared to appoint an Enquiry Committee in respect 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department j\ist as they were pleased to do 
in the case of the liailvvay Department with a view to finding ways and 
means for increased and proper rcpre.scntation of Muslims in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department? , 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (r). T undt'rstand that the fact is as stated. 

(d) Government have not verified the figures in the tabular statements 
referred to, and do not pro}>oso to do .so as even if the figures are correct 
they are misleading as implying that Government orders regarding com- 
munal recruitment a/pply to all the numerous branches mentioned in llie 
statements, whereas they apply in fact only to such posts as are filled by 
direct recruitment and not to those lille# by promotion. The Honourable 
Member will find in the Annual Peports on the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department summaries showing the extent to which members of 
different communities are represented in the new recruitment to the Posts 
and Telegraphs service year by year. If the Honourable Member will 
specify any directly recruited cadres in respect of which he desires informa- 
tion in greater detail, in regard to recent recruitment, an endeavour will be 
made to supply it to him. 

(e) Government are satisfied that their orders are gonorally observed 
but as it is understood that difficulty has occasion.ally occurred owing to 
the existence of certain ambiguities, the question of issuing more precise 
revised orders is under consideration. 

(/) Government do not propose to appoint a committee of the hind 
suggested; but particular n.i.re is being, and will continue to be, taken to 
ensure that the orders re.ravding communal recruitment, as in force from 
time to time, are carefully observed in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. 
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&8Q LEOrSLATlVB 4S^MBLY. 

Action taken on the Recoitmendations contained in Mb. Hassan’s: 

Report. 

446. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim): Will Government be pleased to state in detail the action taken; 
on each of the 15 recommendations of the Hassan report vide Chapters II, 
lY and V of the said report? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: The more important recommendations made in Mr.. 
Hassan s Ileport arc still under consideration and as explained by me in. 
reply to a question by Mr. Maswood Ahmad on the 1st instant, it is hoped 
that orders will issue soon. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Has the Honourable Member issued any 
Circular about the recommendations of Mr, Hassan? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The provisional views of the Railway Board on the 
minor recoiriinendntions have been communicated to the Agents of the- 
State-managed Railways whose remarks have been called for. They have 
to be considered before final orders are issued. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to* 
lay that Circular on the table for our infonnation? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir; they are merely the provisional views of the- 
Railway Board. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
ask th(^ views of the Muslim IMembers of the Assembly as well on that 
point? ' 

Mr. P. R. Rau: When the final orders of the Oovcrninent of India are- 
issued, they will be phiccd on the table of this House. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member give a chance 
to the Muslim Members to inform this new point before issuing any final 
orders ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe, Sir, the idea is that wdien the views of the 
Railway Administrations arc received, the proposals of the Railway Board 
w’ill be placed before the Central Advisory Council. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 
another Mr. Hassan is going to be appointed to -help the Muhammadans in 
getting these Railway posts? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know if non-Muslim Members of the 
Assembly are proposed to be left out? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: They are not proposed to be left out. As I said, the 
intention is that the proposals will be placed before the Central Advisory 
Council. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it in contemplation of Government to start a further 
inquiry about the higher Railway services? 
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Mr. P. R. Eau: What further inquiries does the Honourable Member 
refer to? 

Mr. S. 0 Mitra: In Mr. Hasson's report- it is said that Government 
asked him to report only about the representation of Muslims in the 
subordinate services. We want to know what steps Government are taking 
as regards the higher services, i.e., gazetted posts and those carrying more 
than Bs. 250, 

Mr. P. B. Rau: The reason was that full particulars about the superior 
services and posts carrying more than Es. 250 are already contained in the 
Administration lieports which arc compiled up-to-date every year. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Was the inquiry started only to get figures or to 
advise as regjirds means for redressing these grievances? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The collection figures was an essential preliminary 
to any such inquiry. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: My question is whether Mr. Hassan or anybody else 
will now be asked to report to the Kailway Board about tl e means to be 
.adopted for giving proper representation to the Muslim minorities or other 
Indians in the higher posts. 

ifer. P. R. Rau: I do not think any such proposal is under consideration 
at present. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know if the Circular issued to the Agents 
invites their opinion only on the representation of Muslims alone or of 
the Sikhs as well? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As I have already said, the Circular issued is only 
about the minor ieeomniendation .3 of Mr. Hassan’s report. The major 
recommendations regarding the proportions to be laid down for different 
communities are at present under the consideration of tlie Govoniment of 
India and the views of the Agents have not been called for on those re- 
• commendations. 

■ Sardar Sant Singh: May T know whether all those proposals, which 
j-are under consideration, relate to Muslims alone or do tliey include the 
representation of Sikhs as well? 

I 

I 

• Mr. P. R. Rau: T am afraid, Sir, I shall have to look uj) the papers 
'before T can reply to that. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: M;\v [ know, Sir, if Sindhis are not a 
1 'minority in Sind and whether their cln.ims*arc to bo eonsidorod or nol ? 

1 

f Mr. P.‘ R. Rau: I suggest, Sir, that that hardly arises out of this 
^question. 

2 Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask, Sir, whether the Government of India or 
|the Kailway authorities propose' to reserve a certain proportion of employ- 
|ments for the working class children? 

(No reply.) 
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Bhai Parma Nand: With reihrcnce to Mr. Hassan’s report, 1 wish to 
know whuflior th'o ilonouniblc Member would consult the Hindu Members 
of the JjogiskiUn’L* as well before coming to a decision on that point? 

Mr. P. E. Kau I liave already replied to that. I have said that the 
proposals will be })lati(i(l before the Central Advisory Council which is re- 
presentative of both Houses of the Legislature. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T ask whether Government are aware that the 
Eoyal Commission on Indian Labour recommended that the sons of rail- 
way workers should be given every opportunity to get employment on the 
Indian ibulways, and. therefore, have Government made any scheme for 
reserving a certain ]:)roportion of appointments for the sons or children of 
the railway workers? 


Mr. P. E. Eau: My acquaintance with the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Labour is much less detailed than that of my 
Honourable friend. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Might T ask whether the labourers are in a 
minority? 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know, Sir, if the reason for not calling any 
nieeling (jf the Ontral Advisory Committee was this that tliis particular 
Riibj('(*t is reserved for tlieir consideration and tlnit you do not want to 
trouble Ibcaii witli any other subject? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May T know whether the law of diminishing 
returns is not being applied in ths ease of the Muslims, because the more 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad hammers, the less becomes their percentage? 

Mr. P, E. Eau: That is a matter of opini(.*n. 

Orders issued by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 

PERMITTING MUSLIM EMPLOYEES TO SAY JuMA PrAYERS. 

447. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table copies of the 
orders issued by the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, permitting 
Muslim employees to say their Jumap ravers and Juma-tul-Wida prayers? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table their orders issued 
in 1913, to the same effect? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, has 
stated that the orders arc inadequate and are not observed? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether the said orders, 
adequately amplified, will be brought on the list of standing orders as 
observed by the Director Genera!, Posts and Telegraphs? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). The orders in question 
will be found in part II of the Director General’s General Circular No. 46, 
dated the 6th P^ebruary, 1933, a copy of which is laid on the table. 

(c) No. 

(d) The Director General’s Circular referred to in the reply to part (d) 
will be retained as a standing order of the Department.. / 
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[Circular referred to in the reply to question No. 447.] 

INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. 
DibectoR'General’s General Circulab, No. 46. 

Monday, 6th February, 1933. 


jI,^Grant of an hour's leave, on Fridays to Muhammtadan em^jiloytes for saying their 

Juma prayers. 

Attention of all concerned is drawn to the Director-General’s Post Office Circulars 
Nos. 13 (IV) and 20 (V), dated the 3rd July, 1913 and 28th August, 1913, respectively, 
which are reproduced below. The Director-General desires to enjoin upon all officers, 
competent to grant leave the necessity of strictly observing the instructions contained 
In these Circulars. 


('irrvlar AVj. 13, Ptfrt IV , datrd Srd July, 1013 : — 

IV.— Grant of an hour’s leave on Fridays to Muhammadan employees for saying their 

Juma prayers. 

'Die accompanying office memorandum of the Government of India in the Home 
Department No. 1028, dded the 2rid Juno. 1913. is pnhlisli^d for the information and 
guidance of all officials of the Post Office. 


Office Memoranduui. 

Tije undersigned is directed to forward a copy of the questions asked and answers 
given in the Legislative (.V)un« M of the (hAVcr/i(»r-( Icnc’al on the lltli M;»rch. 1913, 
regarding the grant of leave on Fridays to Muhammadan employees of Government 
for the pur[K)se of saying their Juma prayers; and to say that the Government of 
India have decided that an hour’s leave should be given on Fridays to such Muham- 
madan employees as desire to take it for the purpose in question. 


Circular No, 20^ Part V , dated the 2iilh Avgusta 1013 \ — 

V. — Further instructions regarding the grant of leave on Fridays to Muhammadan 
employees for saying their Juma prayers. 

With reference to part IV of Director-General’s Circular No. 13, dated the Srd 
July, 1913, it should be uTulerst(X)d, that the concession should be granted to all 
Muiiamrnadari employees in the offices of IleBds of Circles and Superintendents of 
po.‘“t officos. and that in the case of all other office.s. i( sliould he aUowed as far as 
possible subject to the condition that the arrangement does not interfere with public 
business or cause extra expense to Government. 


Gold Reserves in India. 

448, *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state whether 
their gold reserves in India have increased or decreased or remained 
stationary since England went ofE the gold standard, that is, from the 
22nd September, 1931? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The increase since the 22nd 
September, 1931, is approximately 3 lakhs, the proceeds of miscellaneous 
receipts of sovereigns at our statutory acquisition rate. 
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Allotment of sufficient Amount of Money fob the Benefit of the 

Agriculturists. 

449. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are (lovernment aware that the 
(jovernment of several countries have prepared plans and schemes 
for helping the agriculture and the industries of their country and that in 
spite of the general depression they have sanctioned huge amounts of money 
for these purposes? 

{b) Are Governmont aware that Mr. Roosevelt's plan has provided 
employment for more than .a hihli of unemployed persons in the United 
States of Ainenen, the Government of Russia have prepared a plan to 
improve the condition of the agriculturists, and Japan has also entered 
the field with a big plan for helping the agriculture and industries of that 
country ? 1 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have any such 
plan in existence or under their active consideration? 

(d) Do Government propose to allot a sufficient amount of money for 
the benefit of the agriculturists of this country? If not, why not? 

Mr. Cr. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). Government liave seen articles on the 
subject in the Press. 

(c) and (d). As alread} stated by me in answer to questions Nos. 49 
and 53, asked by the Honourable Member on the 2nd February, 1933, the 
subject is j;riTnarily the concern of Provincial Governments. I may, how- 
ever, mention that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has 
sanctioned several important schemes extending over a period of years for 
iniprovcunent and research in agriculture and that other similar schemes 
are under consideration. 

Competition of Australian Wheat and Japanese Rioe with Indian 

Wheat and Rice. 

450. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that India, 
in spite of being an agricultural country, having vast land for cultivation 
and having labourers on low wages, could not compete wdth the Australian 
wheat in India? 

(6) Are Government aware that the Japanese rice is successfully com- 
peting with the Indian rice? 

(c) Have Government enquired into the reasons for this successful 
competition of Australian wheat and Japanese rice with that of Indian 
wheat and rice? 

(d) Do Government propose to set up a Committee of oflicials. non- 
ofTicials, experts and mcmb»^’*s of the Central Legislature to consider this 
question <Mnd to prepare sonic s(dicnno (o give relief to the poor agriculturists 
of India? 

(e) Do Gov'ornmciit realize that, such a. vast scheme requires the help 
and support of the Government of India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The price of Australian wheat is fixed by world 
pri(‘es and not by the' cost of labour as Australia exports the greater part 
of her production. The price of Indian wheat is above world parity and 
the import duty on wheat in India is about 50 per cent, of the present 
price of Australian wheat landed in London. Present prices are no 
indication of the cost of production in either country. 
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(b) No. Only 94 tons of Japanese rice were imported into India during 
the period April, 1932, to December, 1932, while the exports of Indian rice 
during the same period amounted to 1,359,000 tons. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) and (^). Government do not consider that the appointment of a 
Oommittee, as suggested, would lead to any practical result. Such relief 
as liocal Governments can give to agriculturists they arc, as stated in 
H. E. the Viceroy’s speech in this Assembly on the 1st February, already 
giving. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
say what was the price of the foreign rice imported into India? 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai: 1 presume, Sir, that it was on the same level as 
the price of Indian rice. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that those 27,000 tons of 
foreign rice imported into India were imported in the. last quarter of the 
year 1932? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend must have misheard me. I 
did not say 27,0tX) tons, t said 94 tons. 

Mr. M'. Maswood Ahmad: My Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, 
replied to a question the other day that 27,000 tons had been imported 
into India. 

The Btonourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 regret to say that I have no 
recollection of the reply that I gave. 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: May I submit. Sir, that I gave the reply and the 
figure 27,000 tons included imports from French Indo-China and Saigon. 

Mt, M. Maswood Ahmad: I wanted to know whether these 27,000 
tons which were iniported into India were imported in the last quarter 
and not in the whole nine months? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: The information was given in the reply which I gave 
a few weeks ago, and I will ask my Honourable friend to look it up. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
say what amount of money went out of India on account of these 27,000 
tons on the rice imported? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: I confess I do not follow that question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My question was, what amount of money 
went from Indiji to other countries on account of the import of 27,000 
tons of rice into India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I confess 1 do not understand what the Honourable 
Member is driving at. I said, India exported 1,359,000 tons of rice. If 
the Honourable Member’s question is whether the import of 27,000 tons 
into India had any effect upon her exports, I should say it was very 
infinitesimal. 

CdiTDiTioir OF Aghiculturb and Industries in Foreign Countribs. 

> 461. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please give the 
names of the countries in which the Government of India have their 
representatives ? 
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(h) Have Government instructed their representatives to keep them 
in touch with regard to any sclieme which tlie Government of those 
countries initiate to help the agriculture and the industries? 

(c) If the reply to part, (h) be in the negative, are Government pre- 
pared to consider the desirability of instructing their representatives to 
keep them well informed of any experimental measure or of any plan 
which they may prepare for improving the conditions of agriculture and 
the industries? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The Government of India have 
representatives in the following countries: 

Great Britain. 

Germany. 

South Africa. 

Malaya. 

Ceylon. 

Tibet. 

Nepal. 

(b) and (r). No special instructions have been issued or appear to be 
necessary, as these representatives generally keep the Government of 
India infonued of any important developments in the countries in which 
they reside. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Have these representatives ever sent during the 
last thr(*e years any big schemes of any other country for the information 
of the (lovernment of India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Well, Sir that does not come 
within my Department, and so I am unable to give an authoritative 
answer, but 1 shall bo happy to make enquiries from the Departments 
concerned and let my Honourable friend know. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether these Trade Commissioners 
sent periodical reports to the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: These are not all Trade Commis- 
sioners. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Did the Government of India receive periodical 
reports from these representatives? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think in almost every case 
regular reports arc received from the representatives of the Government 
of India. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Will Government bo pleased to circulate these 
reports amongst Members of the Jjsgislativo Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Well, Sir, I am not in a position 
to say wli ether they can be circulated or not, for the simple reason that 
these reports possibly contain other information as well, whioK iiH may; 
be advisable to circulate. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Can you circulate suppressing Buch portion whidbL 
may be confidential? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhbre: So far as my Department is con- 
cerned, 1 si ail first see what the nature of the report, if any, is, and if I 
sec no objection to it, I shall certainly be happy to give any information 
I can. 


Contributions to Different Aero Clubs in India. 

452. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) What amounts have been paid ta 
the different aero clubs in India, from the revenues of the Government of 
India during the last three years (each year separately)? 

(6) Has any amount been contributed to any aero club for the air race 
competition for the Viceroy’s Cup? If so, how much? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) A statement giving the informa- 
tion asked for by the Honourable Member is laid on the table. 

(6) No. 



1929-30* 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Aero Club of India and Burma, 
Ltd. . • , . 

30,000 

30,000 

20,000 

Karachi Aoro Club, Ltd., Karachi . 

29,000 

22,700 

21,800 

Delhi Flying Club, T^td,, Delhi 

29,000 

23,300 

22,700 

Bombay Flying Club, Ltd., B ^m- 
bay 

29,000 

22,550 

22,850 

Bengal J’lying Club, Ltd., talcutti. 

20,000 

23,750 

22,7i 0 

Punjab Flying Club, Ltd., 1-iahore . 


64,514t 

21,500 

Madras Flying Club, Ltd., Madras . 


63,I50t 

22,100 


l,37,0u0 

2,49,904 

1,50,660 


Mr. B. Das: May I enquire if the Government of India intend ta 
continue their contribution to the Eoyal Aero (31ub of India yearly or 
whether they want to lower the amount which they have given for the 
last two years? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It has been unfortunately found 
necessary to reduce the Government of India’s contributions to the Aero 
Club of India. 

Mr. B. Das: Docs the Honourable Member realise that when the Royal 
Aero Club was started by a gallant Member of the House, the Government 
of India promised a very large contribution, but that since then they have 
gone behind their promise? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I do not know, Sir, if my Honour- 
able friend studies the papers. If so, I venture to suggest to him that he 
might read what I said r.t the Conference of the representatives of the 
various Aero Clubs in India at their meeting on Sunday week. 

* In addition, an expenditure of Rs. 11,400 on bonus payments to the four flyings, 
dlubs was incurred by Government. 

t Includes expenditure on aeroplanes, hangars, etc., provided by Government. 
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Present Air Route between India and England. 

453. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the course oi 
the air route from England to India has again been, altered? If so, are 
Government in a position to state the reasons which have necessitated 
its change? 

(h) Will Government kindly state the present air route between India 
and England ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. The agreement with the 

Persian Government ^vhich allowed Imperial Airways, Limited, to use 
aerodromes along the northern side of the Persian Gulf expired on the 1st 
October, 1932. His Majesty’s Government therefore arranged that a new 
route, which had been prepared along the Arabian shore of the Gulf, should 
be used. 

(b) The route at present followed by Imperial Airways’ England-India 
Air Service is as follows: 

Croydon-Paris-Brindisi-Athens-Crete-Alexandria-Goza-Rutbah Wells- 
B aghdad - B asra -Koweit-B ahrein- Sharj ah- G wad ar-Karachi . 

Mr, P. E. Janies: May I ask whether the Persian Government refusfed 
•to renew the agreement or whether His Majesty’s Government chose the 
alternative course as a preferable course? 

Mr. H. A. P, MetcallB: On a point of order. Sir: 1 would ask whether 
the Honourable Member is in order in asking a question which affects the 
relations between His Majesty’s Government and a foreign Government? 

Mr. P. E. James: 1 am merely asking for information. 

Mr. H. A, P. Metcalfe: On a point of order, I should say that that 
information docs affect the relations between His Majesty’s Government 
-and a foreign Government, 

Mr. Chairman' (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member is the 
best judge of that. 

Ratification of the Air Convention of 1914. 

454. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please lay on 
the table a copy of the Air Convention of 1914? 

(b) Will they be pleased to state whether they have ratified the 
Gonvention or not? 

(c) Will they also be joleased to state the names of the States which 
have ral.ified the protocol to this Convention? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The Honourable Member is pre- 
sumably referring to the International Convention relating to the Regulation 
of Aerial Navigation, dated the 13th October, 1919. A copy of this Con- 
vention has been placed in the Library. 

(b) The Convention has been ratified by the Government of India. 

(c) There are four Protocols concerning amendments to the Convention. 
It is not clear to which Protocol the Honourable Member is referring. A 
•statement is laid on the table, giving the dates of all four Protocols with 
•brief subjects, the names of the. States which have ratified them. the 
dates from which each came into i<me. 



]Brief subject and date. Names of States who have ratified or adhered to the Protocol. 


QUBiffflONS ANB ANtty/KUS. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have incntioned in my question the Air 
Convention of 1914, and not 1919: and I want information about* that Air 
Convention. 

The ' Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I will look into the matter again. 
The Convention, under which we arc at present acting, is the one of 1919, 

. and it was, therefore, assumed that that was the one about which the 
Honourable Member wanted information. If he desires information about 
the previous one. I shall be glad to look it up and supply it to him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Yes. I desire that the information be supplied. 

Issue of Cheap Intermediate Class Return Tickets between Lahore 
AND Amritsar on tub North Western Railway. 

4!55. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that cheap intermediate 
class return ti('kcts have been introduced between Lahore apd Amritsar 
by the North Western Railway as an experimental measure? 

(h) Do (lovernment propor>e to issue first and second class cheap return 
tickets also as an experiment? If not, why not? 

(c) Do Government propose to extend this experiment on other sections 
also to judge the correct result of the experiment? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: (a) and (c). Government understand that cheap third 
class (not int('rm('diate class) return tickets are issued by the North 
Western Railway for journeys between: 

(1) Lahore and Amritsar. 

(2) Lahore and Atari. 

(3) Amritsar and Atari. 

f4) Amritsar and Ratal a. 

(5) Delhi and Meerut City. 

(6) Delhi and Rohtak. 

(7) Ravviilpiiiili and Gujarkhan. 

(8) Sukknr and Rliikarpiir. 

(9) Lahore and Gujramvalla. 

(10) Rawalpindi and Hassanabdal. 

(6) The fjuestion of issuing similar tickets for the higher classes was 
considered by the Railway Administration in copsuliation with their Local 
Advisory Committee, but the proposal was rejected as it involved a loss 
of revenue without any countervailing advantages. 

Rumoured Transfer of the Management of the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

456. •Mr. M. TVfas^vood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that Government 
intend to hand ovei* management of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way to the Roinbav . Dr'.oda and Central India Railway, the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Companies? 

(6) Are Government aware that the Indian people are not satisfied with 
the management of Company Railways? 
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(c) Will Government state the full facts about the rumour that the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway is going to be divided into three sections 
and that each section is going to be handed over to the three Railway 
Companies mentioned in part (a)? 

(d) Do Government propose to consult the Central Legislature before 
taking any such step? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). No. 

(c) The rumour has no foundation. 

(d) Does not arise . 

Unpaid Probationers and Non-Matrioulates in the Departments of 
THE Government of India. 

457 . *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state 
whether they allow honorary clerks or unpaid probationers to be appointed 
by the Departments of the Government of India.? If so, will they be 
pleased to lay a statement on the table showing separately : 

(0 the number of such honorary clerks or unpaid probationers 
maintained by each Department, separately; 

(ii) the communities to which they belong; and 

(iii) their academic qualifications? 

(b) Will Government please state whether there is any rule or order 
debarring the recruitment of non-matriculates in officiating, temporary, 
interim and seasonal vacancies? If so, will they please state whether 
this rule or order is strictly followed by the different Departments of the 
Government of India? If not, why not? 

(c) Will Government also he pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing the number of temporary non-matriculates appointed after 1930 
who are working in each of (he Departments of the Government of India, 
separately 1 

The Honourable Sir Hari^ Haig: (a) The answer to the first part of 
the question is in the negative. The latter part does not arise. 

(b) Thei’c is no such rule. The rest of the question does not arise. 

(c) A statement is laid on the table. 


Statement showing the number of non-matriculates appointed after 1930 who are working 
in each of the Departments of the Government of India, 


Army 

Commerce ....... 

Education, Health and Lands • « 

Finance ....... 

Foreign and Political 

Home ....... 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research . 
Industries and Labour . . . . 

Legislative . . . . . 

l.egislat ve Assembly . . 

Military Finance 

Reforms rffiee ...... 

Railway Bepartment 


1 


3 

i 
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09 4N QbJTCSIOKABLE DrAMA BT THB TbXT BOOK CoKMITTEB^ 


458. *Khan Baliadur Haji Wajihuddia: (a) the attention ol 

Government been drawn to the editorial article published in the daily Adit 
of the 5th February, 1938, on page 3, column 3, under the heading ** Barnard 
Shaw ka Sardar-i do-Alatn par kamla**7 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if the allegations made ttierem 
are incorrect? 

(c) Will Government kindly state since wlien the drama referred to is 
in the B. A. course? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the names of the merohsca 
of the Text Book Committee, Delhi? 

(e) Have (jovernment taken any action against the author, printer and 
publisher of the drama and, if so, what? 

(/) If the reply to part (e) be in the negative, do Government propose 
to take action against the aforesaid persons and, if so, what? 

(g) If the reply to part (/) be in the negative, will Government kindly 
state the reason? 

(h) Do Government propose to take any action against the members ot 
the Text Book Committee, Delhi, for having included the drama in the 
course? If so, what? If not, why not? 


Mr. O. S, Ba]pai: Enquiries have been made and a reply will be fur- 
nished to the House as soon as possible. 


Funds of the All-India Postal and Railway Mail Service Union, 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Branch, in the Custody of 
ONE Mr. M. G. a. Swaberry. 

459. *Bhai Paima Hand: (a) Is it a fact that the All-India (including 
Biirnia) Postal and Railway Alail Service Union, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Provincial Branch was registered under the Trade Union Act in 
Delhi, and tliat Mr. M. G. A. Swaberry, a clerk in the General Post Office, 
Delhi, was the General Secretary of the above Union? 

(h) If the answer be in the affirmative, has Mr. M. G. A. Swaberry 
submitted an up-to-date audited account of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province Provincial Union to the Registrar? If so, when and 
what was the last balance? slieet? 

(r) Are Government aware that Mr. M. G. A. Swaberry has started 
a separate Muslim Union, and that the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province Provincial Union is no longer functioning, wdiereas all the funds 
are still in the custody of Mr. M. G. A. Swaberry without any security? 
If so, arc Government prepared to take possession of the funds subscribed 
by all communities instead of letting them remain in the custody of 
Mr. M. G. A. Swaberry, the Secretary of the Muslim Union, till the* 
Provincial Union is reconstituted? 

Sir Thomas Ry&n: (a), (h) and (r). Govominent have no information 
on the matters to which the Honourable Member refers which are entirely 
the domestic affairs of the Unions concerned and they are not, therefore, 
prepared to take the action suggested by the Honourable Member in the 
latter half of part (c) of his question. • 
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Mr, Lalcliand Navalral: Might I know from the Honourable Member if 
this Provincial Union was recognised by the Department or nOt ; 

« 

Sir Thomas Byan: I believe that not only the central body of the All- 
India Postal and Railway Mail Service Union, but also the provincial and 
local branches are all recognised. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: May I not know from the Honourable Member 
if, in the interests of tlie public money, the Department will make the 
inquiry whether the amount in his hands is properly accounted for? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I do not think that the funds of the Union have 
become public money because the Union is recognised by the Govern- 
iinent.- 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Tn this question, there is the fact that this 
money first belonged to the Muliammadans and Hindus alike, and now” this 
Union has been changed and made into a Muslim Union and, therefore, 
the money belongs to. both Hindus and Muslims: should not the Deyjart- 
ment, w”hich recognised the Union, help in finding out if the money is 
properly accounted for? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The money is the property, as I understand, of the 
TTnion or the members of the Union, and the Govermnent have no control 
w^hatever over those funds. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Then w”hnt is the good of recognising these 
Unions? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Recognition, in this context, means, I think, that 
Government recognise the body in question as a suitable body to repre- 
sent certain matters for the purpose of con’espondence as regards the in- 
terests of those represented in the Union. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: And not a suitable body to possess the pro- 
perty of these two communities? 

Sir Thomas Ryan.: Government are not concerned w”itli the question 
of the fimds of the Union in any way. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the All-Tndia Postal and 
Raihvay Mail Service Union is an unregistered body, w”liile the Union, of 
which Mr. Sn’^aberry is the Secretary, is a registered body and so, under 
the Ia^v, this transfer of money W’hich has been suggested just now is not 
permissible? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I am not quite sure whether the All-Tndia Postal 
and Railway Mail Service Union is registered or not; but the question 
whether it is registered or not appears to me to have no bearing w”hatevcr 
on the subject matter of this question. 

Mr, M. Maswood AJimad: Are Government aw^are that all these funds 
have been deposited in Government securities for which the balance sheets 
have been duly submitted to the Registrar and is not in the possession of 
Mr, Swaberry and, according to the balance sheet, he has spent ten rupees 
from his own pocket? 
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Sir Thomas Byan: Government have no information as to whether 
that is so or not. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: Might I put one useful supplementary question? In 
Yiew of the fact that the Eoyal Commission on Labour has already gone 
through these matters for nearly two years and came to the conclusion and 
recommended to the Government of India tliat the accounts of these 
Union members, some of whom at least are very objectionable, should be 
scrutinised by the Government oflficials so that by payment of a few 
hundred rupees to the auditor available in the market who certifies the 
gentlemen who raise the subscription and illegally spend it on misappro- 
priation will have no following whatever so far as the prosecution goes, and 
my learned and Honourable friend from Karachi may get certain benefit 
out of it, so that neither Mr. Swaberry or any other unionist who collects 
suhseriptions may not be very much successful with regard to their mis- 
appropriation and not correctly render the account? What has the Gov- 
ernment to state about that recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Labour? Do they propose to expedite the bringing into force of that very 
recommendation that the accounts should be audited, scrutinised and certi- 
fied by the expert accountant of the Government instead of the public 
auditor available in the market? 

An Honourable Member: Will the Honourable Member repeat the ques. 
tiem? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: In reply to tho Honourable Mem- 
ber’s speech, I would refer him to the volume showing the action we 
have taken on the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour, 
a copy of which has been placed in the Library, and a copy of which also 
was sent to him personally as a member of that Commission. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government propose to expedite in the matter of 
authorising and taking the necessary steps to pass legislation so that the 
neeonnts of the unionist people may be audited, scrutinised and certified 
by the Government officers instead of the public auditor available in the 
market at any cost? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: !My impression is, speaking purely 
from recollection, that our examination shows that legislation on this point 
was not required. 

Filling up op Vaoanotps op Inpekiou Servants on CoMufuNAL Basis in 
THE Delhi General Post Oppice. 

400. •Bhai Parma Nand: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the third vacancy on communal basis is allotted in the Delhi General Post 
Office taking the cadres of postmen and other inferior servants like packers 
-and mail peons as one category or different categories? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Postmen, who are ‘sunerior' servants, and ‘inferior’ 
spr^mnts are treated as separate cadres for the purpose of the Application 
»of the third vacancy rule. 
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RETEBNCintfENT IN THE RAILWAY CLEARING ACCOUNTS OFFICE, DelHI. 

461. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (on behalf of Pandit Earn Krishna 
-Jha) : (a) Is ^ ^ certain number of men in the Eailway Clearing 

Accounts Office were brought under retrenchment in November, 1931, and 
-onward ? 

(b) If the reply to the above question be in the affirmative, will Govem- 
: ment be pleased to state : 

(?) what is the number of such retrenched men, and 

(u) what is the approximate length of their service? 

(c) Are Government aware that men with one, and one and a half 
years’ service were retained in the Eailway Clearing Accounts Office, while 
those with three 'to four years’ service were discharged? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay On the table a list of such 
special cases with reasons for which the men junior in service were 
.retained, and state whether they now propose to take any measures to 
redress the grievance of the retrenched men? 

(e) Are Government prepared to make an enquiry as to Avhether 
higher officials of the department concerned have shown any favouritism 
towards those who have been retained and unfairness towards those who 
have put in four to five years’ service and yet have been turned out? 

i (/) Are Government further prepared to enquire and state whether 
*. relationship with officers concerned has had anything to do in the arrange- 
ment that has been made? If so, do Government propose to take 
necessary steps to redress the wrong done to the clerks turned out? 

Mr. P. a. Bau: (a) Yes. 

(b) (i) 87. 

(//) Between 1 year and 36 years. 

(r.) and (d). Under retrenchment orders in force in the first block 
^Tetrenchinent the men \vere selected for disch.argo in the following order: 

(1) those who w^ere inefficient; 

(2) those who were the least efficient; 

(S) those who had short service, and 

(4) those w’ho were nearing iiie age of superannuation. 

Ill accordance with these orders which placed short service third 
in order, it happened in some cases that persons witli longer 
service WTre selected for discharge as inefficient or less 
efficient. I lay on the table a list of cases where men with 
less service >vere retained in preference to men ivith longer 
service for these reasons. A waiting list of men discharged 
on grounds other than inefficienci is maintained, and no 
outsiders will be appointed until these men arc absorbed. 

(e) Government do not consider that an enquiry is necessary as they 
have no reason to think that the retrenchments were carried out other- 
wise than strictly in accon.arce with the ordtTs in force at the time. 

(/) Government are satisfied that the allegation in this question is 
entirely unfounded. 
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Statement of men who were retained in service out of turn including the 

past discharges, 

RAILWAY clearing ACCOUNTS OFFICE. 

(Including Rate Registers experiment.) 


Serial 

Name. 

/Sofilal 

Name. 

No. 

Clerks. | 

1 Ko. 


Clerks. 

1. 

Mr. D. N. Batra. 

19. 

Mr. 

Mohd. Ahmad Siddiqi, 

2. 

f> 

Mhar Chand Soraya. 

20. 

tt 

Mohan Singhs 

3. 

tf 

Amar Nath Khurena. 

21. 

tt 

Mohd. Irfan» Zoberi. 

4. 

f » 

Nawal Kishore. 

22. 

tt 

Fazli Hakim. 

6, 

ff 

Puran Chand. 

23. 

tt 

A. A. Ansarit' 

6. 


Brahmanand. 

24. 

tt 

K. G. Sarelyaj 

7. 

ft 

Jaswanlb Rai. ! 

25. 

tt 

Girdhari Lai. 

8. 

ft 

Ram Chand. i 

26. 

tt 

Harbans Lal» Duggal. 

9. 

ft 

Dyal Dass. 1 

27. 

tt 

Bakhshi Ram. 

10. 

tt 

P. N. Soi, j 

28. 

tt 

Achhru Ram. 

11. 

ft 

Ram Lai. 

29. 

tt 

G. S. Puri; 

12. 

tt 

A. Sitaraman. 

30. 

f 

Harbans Singh. 

13. 

tt 

A. V. Natarajan. | 

31. 

tt 

Mujtaba Ali. 

14. 

tt 

Shanti Nath Bhalia. 


Name. 

15. 

tt 

V. Sriraman. 

1 JNO. 

! 

Punchers. 

16. 

tt 

T. S. Raghavan. 

32. 

Mr. 

Mohd. Sharif. 




33. 

tt 

Raghbir Chand; 

17. 

tt 

P. Srinivasa Iyer. 

34. 

tt 

Ravi Datt^ 

18. 

tt 

V, D. Mogroy, 

35. 

tt 

Rana Subhan; 


VoLrNTARY Retirement of certain Clerks in the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office, Delhi. 

462. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (on behalf of Pandit Ram Krishna 

Jha) : (a) Will Government kindly state : 

(/') the number of vacancies that occurred owing to the voluntary 
retirement of certain clerks in the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office ; 

(*/) whether these vacancies were kept unfilled, and for what period; 
and 

(in’) whether there were definite orders from the Railway Board to 
that effect? • ^ 

(6) If the reply to part (a) (n) be in the negative, will Government 
kindly state the reason why the vacancies have been left unfilled? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) (z) Twelve. 

(n) Por varying periods, the shortest being one week and the longest 
nine months. 

(ni) No. ' . 

(b) The vacancies were left unfilled as a measure of economy. 
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Cancellation of the Notices of Dischabge served on certain. Clerks 
OF THE Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

463. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (on behalf of Pandit Ram Krishna 
Jha) : (a) Is it a fact that certain clerks of the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office were served with notices of discharge during January, 1933, and the 
notices were subsequently cancelled? 

(b) If the reply to the 'above question be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the reasons for the issue and subsequent can- 
cellation of the notices and whether there were orders from the higher 
authorities to that effect? . 


Mr. P, K. Rau; (a) Yes. 

(b) I understand the sanction for certain temporary appointments was 
due to expire at the end of January, 1933, and, pending orders on the 
retention of the establishment after the termination of the original period, 
the J3iroctor took the precaution of giving notice to the staff concerned so 
that he might be able to dispense with their services in time in case the 
sanction for extension w’as not accorded. It was decided, however, that 
the temporary establisliments should be continued and consequently the 
notice of discharge became inoperative. 


THE INDIAN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY BILL. 


Presentation op the Report of the Select Committee., 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) 
Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
regulate the possession of wireless telegraphy apparatus. 

1 


STATEMENT OP BUSINESS. 


The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter (Leader of the House) : Mr. 
Chairman, my statement regarding Government business for next week 
is again a short one. Government business is fixed for Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday only. On Tuesday forenoon, certain demands for Supple- 
mentary Grants for Railways will be made. At 5 p.m. on that day, 
the General Budget will be presented, and the Finance Bill will then 
be introduced. Thursday and Friday will be devoted to the General 
Piscussion of the Budget. I may also inform the House now that 
the voting of Demands on the General Budget will be taken up on the 
five working days of the week t hereafter, from M onday the 6th, to 
Friday the 10th Maroh.^^ f the ramakhishna mismoii^ 

;iN^ittiTE'lOF CULTURI I 
LIBRARY I 





THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— conW. 

Second Stage — contd . 

Pemand No. 1 — ^Railway Board — contd ., 

General Policy and Administration of the Railway Board, 

Mr. Chairman- (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The House will now resume 
discussion of the cut motion moved by Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi; 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board' be reduced to Re. 1.** 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, when I spoke on the 
last occasion, I gave a few figures to the House regarding the treatment 
given to first class passengers by the Government of India in the Railway 
Department, and in order that the memory of Honourable Members may 
be refreshed, I shall repeat those figures again. The Indian Railways 
possess at present 40,000 first class seats, 65,000 second class seats 
and 11,60,000 third class seats. Now, with these seats Indian Railways 
carry during the year 508,000 first class passengers, five million 937 
thousand second class passengers and 487 million third class passengers. 
This gives us the result, that for evei^ 12 first class passengers there 
is one seat available, for every 90 second class passengers, there is one 
seat is available, while for third class tiiere is only one seat for 400 
passengers. This may also jncan that a first class seat was used in the 
whole year only 12 times out of 365 days, and second class seat was 
used only 90 times during the whole year, while a third class seat was 
used 400 times in a year. These figures have some bearing on the 
question of economy which we expect the Department to practise. 
Whether the Department sliould keep themselves overstocked with first 
class seats which are used 12 times in a year, or wdth second class seats 
which are used 00 times during tlio whole year, is a question to he 
examined from the point of view of economy, and I leave that aspect 
of the question to be examined by my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 
My present purpose is not to deal with the question of economy, but 
to show what treatment is given to the first, second and third class 
passengers. 

Now, those figures show what proportion of overcrowding exists on 
Indian Railways. So far as first class is concerned, one seat is used 
only 12 times in a year, — there is no question of overcrowding, and wo 
can easily understand why my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, travels several 
times in the first class all by himself in the whole compartment and 
why I also sometimes travel in the second class all alone from Bombay 
to Delhi. The Railway Department is overstocked witli first and second 
class carriages, but, in order to make a comparison and to be fair to the 
Railway Board, I must give the figures of the average length of travel 
of first, second and third class passengers. The figures are these. The 
average length of a first class travel is 183 miles, the average length of 
a second class travel is 60 miles, and the average length of a third class 
travel is 35 miles. We must give the first class passengers the advantage 
of the length of their travel, and, therefore, I equalise the figures by 
multiplying 12 by 5, because the length of a first class travel is five 
times that of a third class travel. So there is one first class seat avail- 
able for 60 passengers, and this figure has been arrived at by multiplying 
12 by 5. So far as second class passengers are concerned, there is one 
seat for 180 passengers, and for third class passengers there is one seat 

( 998 ) 
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ior 400 passengers. These figures conclusively prove <that as far as 
overcrowding is concerned or as far as the seats for first, second and 
third class passengers are concerned, the first class passengers are six 
times better than the third class passengers, the second class passengera 
are more than two times better than the third class passengers .... 

Dr. r. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official): What about the fare? 

Mr. N. M. Joshil My friend, Dr. DeSouza, interjects and asks “what 
about the fare?** Sir, in this matter the fare has absolutely no relationy 
because a first class passenger pays for one seat; he does not pay for 
2, 3, 5 or 6 seats which he gets. It is true that the first class passengers 
have now become accustomed by paying for one seat to get the whole- 
compartment, but that is not a right thing, that is not a just things 
because ho has not paid for it. Now, my point is this, that the Govern- 
ment of India either have in stock six times more first class seats than 
they should have and two times more second class seats than they 
should have, or they carry with their trains unnecessarily six times more 
first class seats and twice the number of second class scats than are 
actually required in comparison with third class seats. This point has 
a bearing on the comforts of third class passengers. We know that there 
is overcrowding in third class trains. That overcrowding, in my judgment 
is due to this cause that every train carries unnecessarily first and second 
class carriages, while third class carriages are fewer and, therefore, there 
is overcrowding in the third class. 

Now, the Government of India are suffering from deficits for the last 
two years. If these deficits arc to be reduced, here is an opportunity for 
the Government of India to reduce expenditure so far as the first and 
second class passengers are concerned, that is, the provision of seats 
for them. Now, if they want the revenues to go up and deficits to be- 
reduced, the only course open to them is to encourage third class traffic, 
and how can that bo done — by jjroviding *iiore carriages, more trains. 
Instead of doing tliis, the Government of India waste public money 
whicli really belongs to the third class passenger. In order to encourage- 
the first and second class passengers, thay give concession rates during 
certain holidays, they give concession rates for week ends and they run 
special trains. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you do not belong to my province of Bombay. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway has started a sort of show train 
called the Deccan Queen between Bombay and Poona. I have travelled 
by that train several times and I found that more than half the first 
and second class seats were empty except on race days. Why is this done? 
It is to encourage first and second class tiaffic. But that traffic is not 
likely to be encouraged very much. If you give encouragement to the 
third class traffic, you will double your traffic. That is the way of 
getting more revenue out of the passenger traffic. The only thing is to 
encourage third class traffic instead of encouraging first class traffic. 

Sir, I dealt with this question only from the point of view of over- 
crowding and provision of scats. My ^ friend, the Railway Member, will 
say After all Railways are run on commercial lines,** but, Mr. Chairman, 
T said the other day that I am examining this question froin the point 
of view whether Indian Railways are run on commercial or business lines^ 
and I shall, therefore, give you a few figures regarding the finance of 
this question. Inuring the year for which I am giving the figures, the 
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Government of India got from their first class 8 million 300 thousand 
rupees that is. 83 lakhs of rupees, and from the second class they got 
.15 miliion 300 thousand rupees, that is, oii^ crore and 63 lakhs of rupees, 
and from the third class passengers they got 27 crores of rupees. If we 
iise these figures with the figures of the seats, what financial results do 
we getl'^ J^rom every first class seat the Government of India earn a 
revenue of Es. 208, from every second class seat the Government of India 
earn a revciuK^ of Es. 23i), and from e\ery third class seat the Govern- 
.ment earn a revenue of Ks. 241. Now, my friend, Dr. DeSouza said, the 
first class passengers pay more, but look at the financial and commercial 
results of what the Government of India get from a first class seat. The 
Government of India got during the year trom a first class scat Es. 208, 
from a second class seat Es. 236, while a third class seat pays Es. 241. 
Now, the House can judge which class pays more. It is the third class 
.passenger who pays more. I quite realise that individual first class 
passengers pay more than individual third class passengers, but my 
charge against Government is that the Government of India show favour 
to one class, namely, the higher class. You may call it the middle class 
01 you may call it the first class, the class to which we all belong at the 
cost of the working classes. I am not now comparing what the individuals 
pay. I am now” proving w’hat one class pays and what one class gets. 
My friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, and others are interested in the 
distribution of jobs betw'een different communities. They wdll find this 
interesting. They say what does the wh^le Muslim community get. I 
am, therefore, talking of wdiat you give to the whole community of third 
class passengers and wdiat do you give to the wdiole commune tw of first 
and second class passengers and what do you take from them. Y'ou take 
from first class Es. 208 per seat, Es. 236 from a second class scat, and 
Es. 241 from a third class scat. 

An Honourable Member: What are the figures for the intermediate 

class? 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: I have not taken those figures, but they will not 
go against the third class passengers. Now the question is this, if the 
Government of India make more money from a third class seat, why 
should they not encourage that traffic? That is my point. I shall give 
•one more figure which I have quoted in my speech in the general 
discussion. Let us see the results from a commercial or business point 
of view. These figures are not given in the report, but I have obtained 
some figures through the courtesy of the Financial Commissioner. What 
is the cost of the first class seat in a bogey w^hich consists of 12 first 
class seats? It costs 50,000 rupees. That is about Es. 4,000 per seat. 

(Financial Commissioner, Eailways) : May I point out 
that the first class bogey, as I informed Mr. Joslii, consists of 12 first 
.class seats and 18 second class seats. 


S' y®”- Sir, there mny be a slight variation, I quite 

difference. I am quite willing to 
admit that the figures will be difficult to manipulate on account of these 
^ prepared to say this that for 12 first class seats and 18 
^cond class seats, that is for 30 seats, Government pay Es. 50,000. 
they, pay Es. 4;000 for one first class seat and one and a half second 
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•class seats. Now, wliat do they pay for a third class seat? They pay 
Es. 30,000 for 114 third class seats, with the result that they spend 
Es. 260 for a third class seat. Now, what do they get from that sum? 
In one year a seat which costs you Es. 200 brings you Es. 241. And 
what does a first class seat and 1^ second class seats, which cost you 
Es. 4,000, bring to you? They togetiier give you Es. 444. It is quite 
<*lear that on an investment of Es. 4,000 you get Es, 444 
while on an investment of Es. 260 you get Es. 240. {A Voice : 
“A very fine investment!”) So it is quite clear that the third class 
li*afiic pays to (.lovernment at least eight times or nine times more. 
Now, why should Government then hesitate to spend more money on 
the third class passenger than on the first and second class passenger? 
That is the chief point: if you are running your railways on commercial 
and business lines, — which traffic pays you the most? Now, as to the 
Es. 500 which you get on yohr investment of Es. 4.000 in the first class 
carriage, you will say tliat you make a profit of 12 per cent. Tlmt is not 
true. Out of that sum, they have to p( y the staff, the interest on the 
capital invesied in Indian Eailways and the working expenses, and, if 
you make allowance for these factors, you will find that the Government 
of India have very little left really for tl*o interest charges on Es. 4,000. 
The fact is that the money invested in the first class carriages docs not 
pay at all. The other day, when I was speaking, my Honourable friend, 
Mr. S. C. IMilra, tried to loach me a maxim of railway management. 
He said, there was a maxim that you were to consider what the traffic 
would bear, and you must fix your charges on the basis of that rule. 
Now, tliis prineipie may be true ^^hen you arc considering what profits 
you should make on your investment. E*ut does the maxim prove to be 
useful when your traffic does not pay at all? The question is, whether 
any particular traffic should be continued at all if it does not pay. If the 
first class traffic does not pay, tlie maxim that you should put on whac 
the traffic will bear docs not hold good at all, because the Indian Eailways 
are not a philanthro])ic concern — a remark that I have heard several times, 
not from my friends on that side, but from the Government Eenches. 
But let us see what is the meaning of philanthropy? Is it not philanthropy 
to give the first class passengers more scats and less overcrowding .at 
the cost of tlio third class passengers? That, however, is not true 
philanthropy. Philanthropy means that poor people nro to be paid at the 
eost oj the rich and not that rich people should be paid at the cost of 
the poor. (Fn/cc8: ” Quite right.”) This operation is not known RS 
philanthropy; it is known in ordinary language by the word ' ‘exploitation' . 

Sir, what I wish to say is that the Goveniment of India should 
manage their Eailways, if not on moral lines, as I urged the other day, 
at least on true business and commercial lines, and, if they do so, the 
only thing they should do is to encourage more third class traffic. Some 
of my friends think that though it is a good thing to speak in favour of 
third class passengers, we should also sav that more should be given to 
first and second class passengers. Sir, 1 am not one of these. I feel 
there is a limit to the amount which the Government of India can spend 
for passengers. Now, if you ask for more for the first and second class 
passengers, and also includ*' third class passengers among them, you are 
not likely to do any good to the third class passengers. I, therefore, 
say, Sir, that the Government of India, inasmuch as their first class 
traffic does not pay at all, should stop that traffic altogether. In India 
shere is up roorn for a class like the first class. There are very 
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few who will be able to pay for .^rst class. Therefore, the best 
course is to stop that class, with the result that the money spent on 
the first class passengers will be saved for the benefit of the third class 
passengers. I shall devote more detailed consideration to this subject 
when my motion for the relevant cut comes. For the present I shall 
deal with another important question, namely, the treatment given by the 
BaiJway Department of the Government of India to the railway employees.. 

I want to draw attention to what the Government of India does for 
their superior officers and what they do for their subordinate staff, especially 
what they call the inferior servants, or as some of them are called the 
daily-rated men. Now, while dealing with this subject, I shall deal with 
the conditions of pay, the security of service, tlie leave rules, the Provident 
Fund Eules, tlie rules relating to discharges, dismissals and appeals. But, 
before I go into these details, I should like to make one or tw’O remarks on 
the question that the Government of India do not exert sufficient pressm’e 
on the Company-managed Eailways as regards the conditions of service 
of tlieir employees. I have read in their reports several times that while 
tlie Government of India ask the Slate-managed Eailways to do a particular 
thing, they send in their suggestions for the information merely of the 
Company Eailways and expect them to do what best they can. Sir, I do 
not agree with this attitude of the Government. After all, although the 
Company Eaihvays arc managed by Coinpanies, most of the ca{)ital in- 
vested in these Company Eailways is Government capital and, therefore, 
we are entitled to ask tlicse Company-managed Eailways to accept the 
same slandards of salaries and other conditions of service in the case of 
their emjiloyees. It would be wrong of the Government of India to leave 
the Company-managed Eailways quite free in this matter. Now, this 
point moreover is imf)ortafit from the point of view of the standardization 
of the conditions of service of railway workers. After all, those who 
conduct industrial concerns know tlie advantagt? of standardizing condi- 
tions; you keep your people rnon3 contented and from that point of view 
alone the Go'vrnment of Indi;i should insist on the Company-managed 
Eailways following the same rules that are followed on the Stafe-managed 
Eailways. Tliis, Sir, is si)ociaJly true in a matter where the Government 
of India have undertaken a statutory responsibility. You take, for 
example, the A(‘t wliieh the Government of India liave passed regulating 
the hours of vrork on Indian Eailways for certain classes of employees. You 
cannot certainly say th/it we shall apply tliat law first to the State- 
ni.inaged Eailways and, then, if possible, to the Company-manag(?d Rail- 
12 Noon matter at least Government should not have 

made anv distinction between the State-managed and the Com- 
pany-managed Eailways. If you .are passing a law winch is good for the 
State-managed Eaihvays, it is equally neccss.arv for the Company-managed 
Railways, and the Government of India sliould have applied that law also 
to the Company-managed Railways. 

Then, Sir, the Government of India, in the Department of Industries 
and Labour, have published a report on the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Local Governments on the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour. Sir, I have gone through those 
recommendations so far as the Railways are concerned and what do I find? 
As regards more than half of the recommendations, although it is now more 
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than a year and eight months since the report was published, the Govem- 
ineiit of India state that the recommendations are under consideration. 
Kow, Sir, how long is this consideration to last? Is not a period of one 
year and eight months sufficient to give their best consideration to some 
even of the smallest recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on Labour? 
Where the Government of India do not state that the matter is under consi- 
deration, what do they say? As regards certain recommendations they say 
that the principle is accepted, but action is deferred. The acceptance of 
the principle does not make any difference in the conditions of service of 
the Railway employees. What is the use of saying that the principle has. 
been accepted while action is deferred? Sir, I feel that the Government 
of India in the matter of giving effect to the recommendations of the Eoyali 
Commission have been very slack. 

1 shall now deal with a few particulars as regards the treatment given 
to the Indian Railway employees by the Government of India. Sir, I shall 
first deal with the salaries and show how the Government of India treat 
their superior services differently from the subordinate and inferior services. 
Sir, you remember that last year a Railway Retrenchment Committee was- 
appointed. That Railway Retrenchment Committee, on which some of' 
my colleagues sat, recommended that, while making cuts in the salaries 
, of the Railway employees, the Government of India should make larger 
cuts in the salaries of those' people who get larger salaries and smaller 
cuts for those who get smaller salaries. What have the Government of 
India done? They have applied a cut of almost the same size to all. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That is not correct, Sir. The cuts in the case of Rail- 
ways and, I believe, also in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, were 
ten per cent, for those drawing over Rs. l,OlX) a year, one anna in the rupee 
in the case of persons drawing between Rs. 80 and Es. 83 a month, and 
half an anna in tlie case of persons drawing Rs. 80 a month and below. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Were tliese cuts made according to iho recomineiidations 
of tho Retrenchment Committee or were they something quite different? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee 
were different. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My point is this that tho Railway Retrenchment 
Committee recommended that you should cut the salaries of the superior 
staff by 15 to 20 ])or cent., hut you did not do it. ]My complaint is that 
the Government of India did not treat tlioir employees fairly in this matter. 

Now, Sir, there is one more point. In the case of your officers, when 
they are sick, they are free from the cut, but a daily rated man may fall 
sick, hut he is not free from the cut. I do not wisli to deal with this ques- 
tion of salaries more than that, but I shall deal with the question of security 
of service. So far as the Superior Services are concerned, we know that 
their service is secured by the Secretary of State; nobody can touch them. 
Even if tho Honourable*^ IMembor in charge of the Railway Department 
wants to touch a man b‘'l<>nging to .the Superior Ber\dce, he cannot do it. 
The Secretarv of State has made his job quite secure. But, what is the 
position of the subordinate staff? The life of the subordinate staff has 
really been made very miserable, specially during the last few years, on 
account of this nightmare of retrenchment. The Government of Tndift 
have been retrenching and retrenching, and the need for retrenching still 
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continues. I do not know when these poor people are going to be free from 
this danger. Tlie Govcrnincnt of India, as 1 said in my speech during 
tlie general discussion, sliould follow a bolder and forward policy with the 
result that they will be able to give einploynieiit to a large number of people 
instead of being under the necessity of retrenching peoi^le. Even in the 
inattei* of retrenchment, tlic (lovernment of India have not exercised suffi- 
cieiit control over their Agents. The liailway Court of Inquiry ajjpointed 
last year staled in their report that the instructions given by the Eailway 
Hoard to their Agemts in effecting discliarges for inefficiency were not 
attended to hy tlie Ihiilway Agtnits ; and what were the Goveianrient of 
India, doing if the Agents did not give sufficient attention to their instruc- 
tions? Then, Sir, the railwaynion realise that these are days of depression 
and, on account of the wrong ]>olicy on wliich our Railways are run, the 
Government cannot find money to pav full wages for all people? Therefore, 
tlio Ttailwayirum’s Federation, which is really more reasonable than T should 
like it to be, recommended that instead of retrenching men, the Govern- 
ment of India should ])iit all men on short time. The Goveiiiment of India 
do not aceept I hat ])oliey, — T do not know why. The Government of 
Tivlia do not pi’ovide for nneinployment insurance for their Railway 
omjiloyces, and, if they do not do it, what are these poor people to do? 
Therefore. inst(-nd of ‘retrenching people, if your employees are willing* 
that tliey will distribute the loss among all, and all will suffer some loss in 
order to prevent a few of tlicm from losing their jobs, the Government of 
India should certainly accept their suggestion. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment of India do not do tliat. 

Now, Sir, without going further into this question of retrenchment, E 
wish to make one or two remarks as to the recommendations the Royal 
Commission made in order that the Ryilwaymen should feel secure in their 
jobs. The Royal Ccmniissioii recommended that whenever a man was to 
be discharged for indiscipline, he should receive a charge sheet retuniable 
within seven clays. Then lie should be given a further opportunity by the 
superior>oilicer by personal interview. The Royal Commission also recom- 
mended lliat when the men would be iuterview^ed personallj", they should 
be given the assistance of their Union representative. 

Then, the Royal Commission recommended certain appeals in the 
matter of discliarge and dismissals. They stale that there should be an 
appeal to superior officers first — the Divisional Superintendent or whoever 
the head of the Department may be. They also recommended that there 
should be a second appeal to the Railway Agents, and, in cases where the 
loss of Provident Iiind and gratuity is involved, there should be an appeal 
to the Railway Board and, finally, they recommended that no appeal should 
be withheld. Sir, my complaint is that on Railways more appeals are 
withheld than are withheld elsewhere, and I ask the Government to con- 
sider this question seriously, because employment to railway employees, 
as to all other employees, means livelihood, and, therefore, this matter 
should not be treated very lightly as the Government of India do. Here, 
the Royal Commission, as I pointed out before, have made certain recom- 
mendations. Have the Government of India carried out those recommen- 
dations without much delay? Instead of that, the Government of India! 
said that the recommendations would be considered and that they were 
junder consideration. 
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Now, bir, I shall say only a word about the leave rules. In the matter 
of leave rules also, the Government ot India have one kind of treatment 
for their superior staff and another kind of treatment fpr their subordinate 
staff, and, in the matter of leave, they have made a third class arran^re- 
ment, as they have got a third class among railway passengers. Sir, tlie 
third class passengers are not to bo given any comfort. So also, among 
the railway employees, these third class of employees, who include daily'"- 
rated and inferior service men, are not to be given adequate leave. They 
are the men who require more leave with pay. Instead of being given 
more leave with pay, more leave with pay is given to the superior officers 
who get fat salaries. The inferior servants cannot save money. When 
they become sick, what are they to do? ]^ut, instead of giving sufficient 
leave with pay to your inferior servants, to your daily-rated men, you give 
more to those j)co])le who get already fat salaries. There should be abso- 
lutely no justification for this kind of differential treatment to your inferior 
staff. The daily-rated staff, Sir, does not get any leave before they have 
been in service for three weeks. Then, they are not allowed to accimuilate 
their leave at all. I do not know why this differentiation should be made 
ill their case. 

Then, Sir, as regards racial discrimination, I have great sympathy for 
the class of people whom Sir Henry Gidney represents in tins Asseinbly. 

I arn not one of those people who say that “turn out the Anglo-Indians 
from the Indian Railways’’. But, Sir, the Boyal Commission on Indian 
Labour made the recommendations that the Government of India should 
lay down a definite proigi*amme announcing when racial discrimination will 
cease. That will give some kind of satisfaction to the people who suffer 
from this racial discrimination. It is not said by any one even amongst 
the Hindu employees or among the Mussalman employees that the Anglo- 
Indian should be made to leave tlio railway service. But what the pco 2 -)le 
are demanding is that they should laiow how long this discrimination is 
to last. Now, it is no use for the Government of India to say that there 
is no racial discrimination. They themselves have admitted that there 
is racial discrimination and they admit that they do it, in order to prevent 
sudden disturbance in the life of the Anglo-Indian community. T admit 
that it is necessary that there should be no sudden disturbance in the life 
of the Anglo-Indian community, but we must know today how the Govern- 
ment of India are going to get rid of that distinction, that is to sav, 
whether the Government of India will get rid of this discrimination within 
five years or ten years definitely, ns the Eoyal Commission has recom- 
mended. 

Then, Sir, our Indian Railways give assistance to the employees in the 
matter of education of their children. It is one of the very good things they 
do. The inferior servants, who come from uneducated classes, deserve more, 
assistance in this matter than any other class of servants. Assistance for 
education is more necessary for that class of employees who do not 
appreciate the full benefit of education. Therefore, we should give more 
assistance to them. But^, instead of that, the G-overnment of India follow 
the reverse policy. They give money to those people who already appre- 
ciate the benefits of education and reluse to give to those who are inferior 
servants. Then, Sir, I am told that there is a proposal that educational 
assistance should be given to those people who are drawing a salary of 
more than Es. 450. I have not got any definite information on that 
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, point. The Financial Commissiontr for Kailways may enlighten me. Is 
it wise and fair that you should provide educational assistance for those 
who get Es. 450 and refuse to those inferior servants who may be getting 
either Es. 15 or Es. 20. This is the kind of policy which the Government 
*of India have in the matter of educational assistance for their employees. 

The Eoyal Commission on Indian Labour recommended that the daily- 
rated men in continuous service for one year should be always treated as 
monthly-rated people and that they should have all the privileges of the 
monthly-rated people. The Government of India are still considering this 
matter. I do not know what consideration is necessary for bringing this 
reform into existence. 


Then, Sir, as regards the Provident Fund, there is the same diflSculty. 
The benefit of the Provident Fund is given for people who are getting 
•better pay, but for people who are getting the lowest wages, the Provident 
Fund is not open. If an employer has got a little kindness or a little 
mercy in his heart, he will first try to provide for the old age of the people 
who get the smallest wages, but instead of that, the Government of India 
refuse to give the benefit of the Provident Fund to the people who get the 
lowest salaries, while the Provident Fund is bein<g provided for those who 
get higher salaries. What is the reason for this differentiation? The 
Eoyal Commission on Labour made a recommendation tliat the Provident 
Fund should be made open to railway employees without any consideration 
^of salaries that they get. The Commission have also made another recom- 
mendation, i.e., that, in the case of people who do not get large salaries, 
•the Provident Fund, should be voluntary. 7 


I do not wish to go into further details, but there is one more point 
on which I wish to speak, and that is the recommendation of the Eoyal 
Commission as regards the settlement of disputes on Indian Eailways. 
The Eoyal Commission on Indian Labour recommended that the Govern- 
inoiit of India should bring into existence a machinery for joint discussion 
between the representatives of railwaymen and representatives of Bailway 
Administrations, so that the disputes between the two parties could be 
settled amicably. The Government of India do not take these recom- 
mendations seriously or perhaps they are still under consideration. While 
strikes are taking place on the Indian Eailways, the Government of India 
arc only considering and, thereby, causing losses to the Indian Eailways. 
I think, Sir, this neglect on the part of the Government of India is un- 
fortunate. On account of want of such a machincrv, there has recently 
been a strike on the M. & S. M. Eailway. I shall not deal in very much 
detail with this strike, but I want to point out that this strike had been 
mainly due to tlie fact that (he Government of India not only had no 
machinery for joint consultation, but also the Government of India refused 
to make use of the macliinery which is provided by the Indian Trade 
Disputes Act. 


It will not take long to tell you why this M. and S. M. Eailway strike 
Agent of that Railway introduced short time, more than 
what the workers thought was justified by the necessities of the case, 
with the result that they pretested and they wanted this question to be 
discussed wth the Agent. The Agent practically refused to discuss this 
-question with the Trade Union, with the result that the Railwaymen's 
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federation appeared to the Government of India and asked the Govern- 
ihent of India to do what? They did not ask the Government of India to 
overrule the Eailway Agent, but they asked the Government of India to 
take advantage of the Trade Disputes Act and appoint some machinery by 
which there will be some kind of conciliation board or inquiry made. But 
the Government of India refused to appoint either a board of conciliation 
or a court of inquiry, with the result that there was a strike. This strike 
lasted for some time. The Government of India were quite callous and 
would not intervene at all. But some citizens of Madras, with a large 
amount of goodwill and'sympathy in their hearty, formed themselves into 
a Committee to settle the dispute. They went into the causes of the 
dispute and tried to settle that dispute. We are very grateful to these 
citizens of Madras for appointing themselves into a Committee; but that 
does not absolve the Governanent of India from their neglect in this matter. 

It is a good thing that the citizens of Madras formed themselves into a 
Committee: we are very grateful to them; but as in other work, so in the 
matter of settling these railway disputes, you want people who know their 
business. Mere goodwill is not enough. This is a job which requires an 
^expert. You take a country like England where the Government have 
got several officers who are trained in tins kind of work. This is not a work 
which can be done well by any one who has got mere goodwill. We are 
very grateful to the Committee in Madras whose Chairman was my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, for the effort they made; but that effort 
failed and it failed because the effort was made by people whose business 
Teally was not to settle a railway dispute : they did not. know how to settle 
a trade dispute. What happened? These gentleman arranged some kind 
of terms betw^een the Agent and the railway employees. But the raihvSy 
employees and the Agent never met and the terms were settled by these 
gentlemen with a great amount of goodwill, but without the two parties 
meeting. The terms of the settlement wwe published. The men accepted 
the terms of the settlement, and what happened afterwards? Some mis- 
understanding arose, because the Railway Agent said that although the 
terms which were published and written on a paper did not contain certain 
stipulations about men who were working at Arkonam and Hubli, still it 
was understood between the Railway Agent and my friend. Mr. James, and 
his Committee, that certain terms which were not put in the written 
agreement were to be observed. Now, if that Committee had consisted 
of people who had got experience of this kind of work, they would not 
have left a written agreement of this kind so incomplete on a matter which 
was of great importance. If a certain class of railway employees were to 
be excluded from the benefit of this settlement, it should have been noted 
in the terms of the settlement, but that was not mentioned in the. written 
terms of the settlement, and that was said to be an understanding betw’een 
the Chairman of this Committee, and the Railway Agent. How are the 
poor workmen to understand all these? It is not my purpose today to 
blame anybody. Instead of blaming the Citizens* Committee in IMadras, 
T have got praise for them, that where Government neglected their duty 
they tried to do some thinig for the settlement of the dispute which w^as 
going on in that part of the country. They deserve all the praise for the 
work they did : it is not their fault that the misunderstnndinig arose : but 
it is the fault of the Government that they should have left that work 
to a Citizens* Committee instead of leaving that W'Ork to a court of inquiry 
or a board of conciliation. I hope the Government of India wull now’ take 
steps to see that a proper settlement is arrived at in this matter. Let the 
•employees of the M. and S. M. Railway feel that after all when a written 
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agreement was arrived at between the two parties, that written agreement 
must be respected by all people as a gentlemairs agreement. My Honour- 
able friend, who is in charge of the Department, may not know but I 
remember how on a certain occasion where there was some difference as 
regards the interpretation of a term of settlement between Sir George Eainy, 
who was then the Eailway Member, and myself and my other friends, 
how Sir George liainy spent nine lakhs of rupees from the revenues of 
the Government of India in order to keep his word as a gentleman. I ask: 
my friend, the Honourable Member in chaiige of Eailways, whether an 
agreement, which is written, is not to be kept by the/ Agent of one of the 
Eailways which is under the Government of India. There may be some 
misunderstanding, but there is a \vrittcn agreement. Are the Government 
of India going to enforce that aginement or are they going to support an 
Agent who goes’ behind that written agreement, whatever may be the mis- 
. understanding regarding the oral understanding? I do not wish to say 
anything more on this subject. I know that the Government of India, a^ 
they are at present constituted, are showinjg favour to one class of people 
against another in the matter of passenger traffic; they show favour to 
one class in the matter of treatment of employees. 

W'lien I. spoke on this subject in the geiu*ral debate, 1 made one remark 
that if this favouritism, or as 1 said, this corruption was to be abolished and 
if the loss to the Indian Eailways w^as to be stopped, losses which were caused’ 
by this wrong i)olicy, then tiic Indian Eailways must be made responsihh; 
ty the Legislature as representing the people in this country. In this* 
mailer 1 am quilc aware that our constitution is going to be changed very 
soon; hut we do not know wlieii the constitution will bo changed. 1 W'ant 
the (lovormiicnt of India to realise their res 2 )onsihility to the Legislature 
Irom today and I want to know how the Government of India are going 
to aecfopt their responsibility to the Legislature from today. If they are 
responsible to the L(*gislatiirc, it is the Legislature wliicli will be reS 2 >ousiblo 
for the losses which are caused to the country. If the Government of 
India are not ix^sponsible to the Legislature and to the people, they are 
responsible for the losses which they cause. T sjioke, the other dav, of 
how it was all very well for the Government of India to raise debits against 
the clerks who caused them small losses, but who will raise debits against 
Members of the Eailway Eoard and tlio Eail\vay IVIomber of the Govern- 
ment of India for causing this loss of nine crores of rupees? Their salaries 
are not enough for mec^ting these losses. Therefore, the best course of the 
Government of India is lo throw the rosnonsibility on the shoulders of the 
IMcmhers of tlie Legislature and to be free from tln'ir responsibility for the 
los.s 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non -Muham- 
madan Urban): Will they make good nine crores? 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: If the Legislature is responsible, the country is 
responsible, and the Goveimment of India and the Eailway Eoard will not 
be responsible for the losses; but if the Government of India are not respon- 
sible, it is not the Legislature which is responsible for the losses; it is the 
Members of the Government of India and the Members of the Railway 
Board who are responsible and, therefore, they must make good the losses* 
Sir, I do not ask them to make good the losses, because I know they 
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cannot, even if they want to. Therefore, I suggest to them that they 
should transfer their responsibility and place it on the Legislature itself. 
Mow, what are the Government of India doing in this matter? The Indian 
Legislature has got some responsibility and it exercises it either through 
Budget discussions or through stray llesolutions that are moved in this 
House. That is not enough. We know what happens during the discus- 
sion 

Mr. Ghairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. I am very sorry 
to interrupt the Honourable Member, but he is straying from the subject. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I assure you that I shall not take very long, this 
is almost my last point. My point is that the Government of India should 
be responsible to the Legislature, and I was only pointing out how under 
the y)rosent constitution itself they can be responsible. Their responsibility 
to the Legislature is implemented firstly by Budget discussions, and", 
secondly, through the Standing Finance Committee. I was surprised when 
1 «a^Y the lieyjorts of the Standing Finance Committee that the reports oil 
the Railway Budget consisted of one single yiage in one volume and another 
]){ig(». in another volume. I do not know what the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee on Railway Finance did, and F think that it will be much better 
from tbe point of view of the House if the Standing Finance Committee on 
Railways present fi Report giving full information to the Members tc whom 
they are responsible 

I 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Bivision: Non-Muhammad an): That Report of the 
Standing Finance Committee will not be written out by the Committee 
mornb(‘Ts, but by Mr. Rau. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: Tliorc is one more point When the railway finance 
was separated from the general finance, the Government of India decided 
to have a Central Advisory Committee and Local Advisory Committees. I 
want to know from tlie Government of India what use they liave made of 
the Central Advisory Committee. This Committee. I am told, met only 
once 

An Honourable Member: Not even once. 

I 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: And what subjects did tbev discuss? I to 

know wdiat subjects of import-ance or of policy 'were diseussed by the Central 
Advisory Committee. There are important questions of coal purchase in 
which my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, is interested. Was that question dis- 
cussed by the Central Advisory Committee? It is a very important ques- 
tion, because lakhs of rupees are spent for the purchase of coal. Then' are 
also many other important questions, for example, 'whether the Indian 
Railways should follow a forward or bolder policy of construction or not, 
whether the rates and fares should he reduced or not, and. I want to know 
whether such import-ant questions of policy were discussed or not. If such* 
questions were not discussed or are not to be discussed,^ T w^ant to know 
why the Go's^e'mment of India appointed 'this Central Advisory Committee? 
Was this Committee appointed to discuss small onestions .‘'S to how manv 
Muslims, how many Parsis, how many Anglo-Indians or how many Indians 
Bre appointed 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : 
Muhammadan) : They are not small points. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I do not say that they are small matters to my 
Muslim, Hindu, Anglo-Indian and Parsi friends, but my Honourable friends 
will agree that tliore arc questions of far greater importance like rates, and 
fares, stores purchase and the like, than questions relating to a few posts 
here and there. But do the Government of India discuss these broad ques- 
tions of polic.y with the Central Advisory Committee? They do not. If 
the Government of India want to implement their responsibility to the 
Legislature, as far as the Eailways are concerned, then they should treat 
the Central Advisory Commiltee more seriously than they are doing at 
present. Let them call a special session of tho Central Advisory Com- 
mittee, meet for a fortniglit or even a month, place all important matters 
of y)olicy before them, and then the Legislature, to whom the Central 
Advisory Committee will be responsible, will also be responsible to the 
extent they can for the railway policy. 

Sir, beforo .1 sit down, J would like to say one more thing. A word 
of apology is needed on my part for having taken so much of your time, 
and also lor liaving taken so much of the time of this House, but I had to 
do it, because I am a Alejnber who is not attached to any Party. Unfortu- 
nately, as 1 said in tho beginning of my speech, Members in this House, 
who are organized, do not come to a proper arrangement among them- 
selves as to Ihe discussion of llio demands for grants, with the result that 
the position of Members like myself becomes very difficult. The sooner a 
proper arrangement is settled, the better will it be for us all. But there 
is one word more about Ihe fonn of the cut which is given 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
May I ask Mr. Joshi whetiier lie has not had his opportunity of having 
his full say? I would ask Mr. Joshi whether he ha^j not had ample oppor- 
tunity of expressing his views. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T liad ample opportunity, but my difficulty is, I may 
not have Ihe .-ame opportunity of hearing the reply on all my points from 
the Tfonoiirable in charge of the Eailways, which is more im- 

portant from Tuy j)oini of view. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Is that anybody's fault in tho House? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra fChittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Why does not Mr. Joshi join one of the organised Parties? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T am entitled to express my views that the TTouse 

as a whole sho\ild make bettor arrangements for the discussion of demands 

for grants . . . t ^ 

1 

.* 

Sir Cowftrsli Jehangir: Mv friend, Mr. .Toshi, has had ample opportunity 
to express hi-, view^ and he has no mason to suggest that any Member 
Has troubled him : no Member has deprived him of oven a minute. TTe has 
had an hour and a. half, and he should have no reason to complain 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: T have civen mv apology for it. 
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Mr. E. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhamrnadan Rural) : Sir, in 
sn atmosphere, surcharged with coal dust, it was rather difficult for some 
of us on Tuesday last to discern the issues quite clearly. Some of us 
thought that here was a token cut under the guise of a motion for the total 
abolition of tlie Railway Board, and while some of my energetic friends 
were urging the annihilation of tlie Railway Board, there were other gallant 
friends of mine who came to its rescue with the enthusiasm of that Knight 
errant who used to tilt against wind mills. While all this wrangling was 
going on on this side, I was wondering ns to what thoughts were passing 
througli the mind of the Honourable Member in charge, because he, of all 
men, is aware that the Railway Board, composed as it is of very estimable 
people, is already under a sentence of death. Only the sentence has yet 
to be formally pronounced, perhaps in the course of the next two or three 
weeks. 

The Honourable AI ember, as a Member of the Government, knows the 
history of the proposal of the statutory railway authority, and it was only 
a few days back tliat the Secretary of State assured thei House of Commons 
that the question of the statutory railway authority was going to be dealt 
with in the White Paper. Now, Sir, I have no desire, on the present 
occasion, to enter into the merits of that quesiion. If the Honourable 
Member will take the trouble of looking up the proceedings of this House 
on the last two occasions, when this question came up in connection w’ith 
the previous two Budgets, he will find various expressions of opinion on 
the point. Sir, the statutory railway authority will not merely bring about 
a fundamental change in the constitution of the Railway Board. It will 
also lead, as far as one can see, to a fundamental change in the relations 
between the Railway Department and this House. I have been a ATember 
of the Central Legislature for quite a number of years, and, looking back, 
T find that the grievances which are brought forward year after year are 
more or less of the same type. The replies which are given from the Gov- 
ernment Benches to our grievances are also more or less of the same type. 
The grievances arc mot sometimes by sympathetic replies, but no practical 
results ever ensue. This has been the position op afpairs under a constitu- 
tion when. 1heoretic;:M ; at, least this Railway Department is supposed to be 
responsive, if not ncUiallv responsible, to this House, and I do not know 
what the position would be, when a regular barrage would be erected 
between the House and the Railway Department under the proposed statu- 
tory railway authority. 

Now, Sir, lookincr through the motions that have been given notice of 
by the Honournblo Alembors of this House and comparing them with the 
motions of whieV. notice was given in previous years, one discems a great 
family likeness in all of them. What does that tend to show? If^anything 
it goes to prove tliat there is no contact between the pnblie at large and 
the Railway Department, between this so-called (*ommercial department 
and its customers. That is the root evil of the whole thing and unless 
and until that evil is remedied. Honourable Alemhcrs opposite are bound 
to be subjected to a f'»illoi \ of this kind for four days every year, so long 
of course as the Sl iintr’y Railway authority does not come to their 
rescue. 

Now, Rir as the Hononrahle Afember is aware, the Acwortb Gom- 
mittee were appointed ah ,. it 12 years back and the very valuable report 
of that admittedly export Committee has boon available to the Govern- 
ment for consideration all these years, and what do we find? Their 
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recommcndiitions in so far as they led to the creation of new jobs,’ or to 
proposals of experimentation of various kinds involving heavy expenditure 
on the part of the Indian tax-payer, there was the greatest hurry on the* 
part of the (jovernmont to give effect to them but what about those 
recommendations with regard to matters in which the public at large were 
concerned? Wliat about the recommendations regarding the bringing the 
Railways more in touch with »puhlic opinion? Thv Honourable Member 
will i^ardon me if 1 were to draw liis attention to certain paragraphs of 
the Aeworth Committee bearing on this point. He will find a lot ^ of 
interesting material in paras. 139 to 142 of the report, and he will find 
that the Aeworth Committee held that it is not enough that the Legis- 
lulurc sliould be given powers of cffeetiAX control in railway policy. They 
said, furthermore, lliat the railways must be }>roiight into closer touch 
with the public at largt', with the eustomers of this luige commercial 
dopartmeiii. They made (?eii:Nain specific recf)min(‘Jidati()ns to some of 
which a. casual rolFerenee has been made by my friend, Mr. Joshi. First 
of all, they pointc^d out that tl.ere should be a Central Advisory Council 
set up at th(' (haitrc for the purpose of advising the Eailway Department 
ill all the various important inatttTs tli.-it eame up from time to time for 
consideration. If the Honourable Member wore to devote a little 
attention to what tlic (.'ommittec stated in para. 139 and subsequent 
paragraiphs, he will find that, in constituting tlie CVmtral Advisory (’oiincil 
the Covernnient have not followed the recommendations made by the 
Aciworth Committee, either in the constitution itself of that body or in 
the functions that were contemplated to he dis(‘liarged by that Couneil. 
lie will find that the Committix stated that tlic Member for Communica- 
tions “would, of course, he Chairman of the (^nincil and liis duties in 
ihat capacity would be amongst the most important of the functions ho’ 
will have to discharge”. We have already heard from my Honourable 
ftiirul, Mr. Joshi, tliat lliis wortliy body nuit only once, I do not know 
for liow many hours, and lie has iiocn corrected by a. meml'.er of that body 
itself, my friend, pandit S, X. Sen, that tliat body did not meet oven 
once (luring one wlioivi ; c.c. I can s;i ; from pia i i! CAjicruaict tlial 
average sitting of the Central Advisory Couneil was about throe hours in 
the wliole year, and yet what was tliis Couneil expected to do? The 
Acwortli Committee said tliat it should me(‘t at Delhi at the beginning 
and towards the end of the c^old weatlier. Tliat is in para. 140. IJiat is 
to say, tlu^iy contem.iplatod two regular sessions of this Advisory (Vumcih 
1 need not go into the derails of the constitution which was proposed by 
the Acwortli Committc'c for this body, hut tlio Honourable Membew will 
find liow fundamentally it is different from the constitution ti.at lias been 
assigned to this body hy one of liis predecc^ssors in office. I do not want 
my Honourable friend to give an answer straiglitawav on this point, 
because T am sure that if he were to do that lu* would nuindy have to 
repeat what the railway bureaucrats would want- liim to say. T liavo 
enough coniidence in rny Honourable friimd to l(.*ave it to him to judge 
as to whether the aertion taken Viy the Government has been in substan- 
tial compliance with what was conternplatod bv this Committee, and 
whether the purposes that were contcmiplatcd of this Committee ,‘iro being 
served by the Central Advisory Couneil as at present eonstitutod. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that this House has for all pracitieal purposes 
been turned into a Central Advisory Council. I think the Fail way 
Department is not doing justice to itself or to this House by preventing 
the Central Advisory Council from discharging its proper functions Rn(l 
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tLeroby compelling Members on this side of the House to bring up 
questions of comparatively small importance to occupy the attention of 
this House. 

Now, a word about the Local Advisory Councils. Here, again, the 
Honourable Member in charge will find that the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee were substantially different from the constitution and 
the scope of functions at present discharged by tlic Local Advisory Coun- 
cils. The Honourable* Member, if he looks up his hies, will find that it 
was not without great ditHculty that it was possible for the Government 
to get some of the companies to agree to the creation of. these Loejil 
Advisory (.^ouneils. If the Honourable Menibcr were to go into the 
constitution of these various liOcal Advisory CoiirKrils, Ije will find that 
the constitution differs from one railway to another, and that it matcriylly 
differs from the principles which were laid down by the Acworth Coin- 
iniitoe in this behalf. Here I liavo a letter from a well known member 
representing a commercial body on one of the Local Advisory Councils, 
and he has particularly requested me to read out what he himself thinks 
of the functions that were allowed to the meiribers of that Council to be 
performed by tlie Agent. He says: 

“I find as a member of the East Indian Railway Advisory Committee, that we 
are treated more as enemies than as friends hy the railway bosses. Co-operation with 
them, therefore, becomes almost impossible. Would you kindly see that the Railway 
Board j'ivfs direction for better use of these Advisory Committees. The Agent of 
the East Indian Railway seems to think that we are there as most unwelcome but 
unavoidable intruders. This state of affairs must be cured.’* 

This want of contact between Indian public opinion and the Kaihvay 
Department is also very largely due to the fact that the management of 
the Indian Railways is in the hands of non-Indians. Indianisation lias 
started at the top. You find today the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Department to be an Indian. We find our Honourable friend, Mr. 
Bail, in charge of the financial affairs of the Railways. Indianization has 
again started at the bottom, but so far as the principal appointments are 
concerned — Agents, Deputy Agents and other executive olficers who really 
control the policy of the Railway Administration — they are yet non-Indian 
and, so long as this state of affairs continues, there shall inevitably be 
this complaint that the Railway Administration is not in touch with 
Indian public opinion. 

Now, coming to another institution which the Acworth Committee 
recommended for tl)c (puropse of meeting the grievances of the conunercial 
community — ^grievances which w^re voiced by so maiiv commercial 
witnesses before that Committee with very great effect, — t refer to the 
proposal for the setting up of a Railway Rates Tribunal, what was done? 
Here again the Honourable Member will find when ho goes through the 
papers that the body that was ultimatelv set up \vi\fi a mere travesty of wl:at 
was recommended. The Committee said that there should be “a cheap 
and expeditious Tribunal” to try cases in which charges of undue 
preference and other charges of a similar character were made. Now 
what was set ujp was neither cheap nor expeditious nor was it a Triiiunal 
at all : it was a mere advisory committee and I speak from experience 
having been conneeied wiili at least one case which came up before that 
body and I say that the ]»U)eediire laid down for the Committee was a 
positive discoiirageiTjcnt to commercial people coming fonvard with their 
grievances. It is all very well now to point to the very small number 
•of cases pending before this Committee and say that there is no justifica- 
tion for the continuance of this body but I submit it is not fair to pass a 
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judgment on the niility of tliis body, bceaiiso you never assigned to that 
institution iliosc fund ions that were eon 1 emulated by tl;c Aevvorth Com- 
rnittoe. Sir, if the House will pardon me, 1 will just briotly refer to the 
procedure tluit is at the present niomc'iit followed. If any party bus any 
grievance in tlie matter of rates, lie has to make an application 
accompanied by some fees to the I tail way Board. The latter, in the 
first instance, goes through the matter with the Bailway Administration 
concerned. That inevitably takes some time. Then, after correspondence 
has passed between the liailway Board and the liailway Administration 
concerned, over the complaint, after probably several months have elapsed 
the party concerned is informed that he can go up to the Itailway Rates 
Advisory Committee. The matter is then referred to that (’omrnittee for 
advice. " Then there is some inevitable delay sometimes in getting the 
case ready for hearing. TV.en, when the matter is gone through by the 
Committee, a report is confidentially made to the Railway Board. That 
takes several months. In the ease with which I was connected, thg time 
taken by the Railway to come to a conclusion on the recommendation of 
this (Committee was very nearly one year. Now, is iliat any encourage- 
ment to any business man to come forward with his eoni{)laint? I should, 
therefore, fet;! jnslifiod in sa\ing that the ]>ro{'edure adopted by tl:o rail- 
\vt\y aiitliorities with refereneo to the Railway Rates Advisory (''ouncil was 
deliijcrately intc'iuled to kill lhal bod-,- and to inalu* it so nnipopnlar with 
the {'onuiUTcial coTriiminitie'^ that they thmiiselves would liave nothing to 
do Vv’ith it. Now, the question of the Railway Rale's Advisory Council is 
of great importance in connexion witli ihe proposal for the co-ordination 
of the rail and roa<l tiMllic; and, in this conni'el ion, I do beg my Honour- 
able friend to consider’ very seriously as to wind her it would he right to do 
away with this body when W(; I'ind that apart from the original intention 
of the Acworth Coininiltoc with regard to the functiotis of this body there 
would be the added necessity for such a body in connection with thd 
proposal for allowing the railways to run their own. motor services. As 
I had occasion to deal with this point more than once before in connec- 
tion with the Indian Railways (Amendment) Bill I am not goin^r to labour 
this particular point. 8ir, I visualize tlio Railway Department as the 
largest co-operative organization in the world — an organization owned by 
the people, worked^.by the people, and existing for the exclusive benefit 
of the people. But the policy which the OovernTnent of India have been 
adopting from time to time with reference to this Department of public 
utility would, I am very much afraid, k^ad to this Department being 
classed almost among a foreign State, in a state of armed neutrality 
towards the Indian interests. That is tlu' in(*vitahle, consoquen(*e, as far 
as I can see, if the proposal for a Statutory Railway Authority were to be 
adopted in its entirety. And may I, in this connection, remind my 
Honourable friend thatr his 'predecessor in oflice gav(» some kind of an 
assurance to this House that nothing would lx*, done in regard to the 
setting up of a Statutory Railway Authority without giving this House the 
fullest opportunity to discuss the merits of such a proposal; and I should 
like to know from, him as to what steps he proposes to take before the 
(rovernment of India commit themselves to any course of action with 
reference to the creation of such a body. 


Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European): Mr. Chairman, I merely want 
to refer to one matter which was liV^cussed by Mr. Joshi in his lengthy 
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speech, — I noticed he immediately withdi-evv from the House, and I ses 
he is not present to listen lo the subsecpieiil discussion. Mr. Joshi 
referred to the work of the Citizens* Committee in Madras in connection 
with tlio recent strike on the M. & S. M. liailway. I did Mr. Joshi the 
courtesy to give him several days ago copies of all the documents, the 
published documents in connection with that strike and in (connection with 
the settlement thereof, and I am bound to express my great surprise that, 
in spite of that fact, ho has not represented the facts as they actually 
are. I am glad Mr. Joshi has now returned. I am not concerned with the 
origin of the strike, Sir, nor am I concerned with the plea that the Gov- 
ernment of India should have appointed a Conciliation Board. I am 
merely concerned with the work of the Committee and the position with 
regard to the alleged breach of the terms of the settlement. First of all, 
I would like to inform the House, and Mr. Joshi himself, that the Com- 
mittee was not a self-constituted Committee; it was convened and consti- 
tuted by the Sheriff of Madras, and it consisted of a number of gentlemen 
who, while they may not be experienced in trades disputes, are certainly 
experienced in the conduct of public affairs — three members of the local 
Legislature, one Muhammadan gentleman who subsequently bccarrie the 
Sheriff, the. Pn^sident of the ^Madras Corporation, a representative of the 
Clianiher of Commerce and a representative of the Trades Association. 
By concentrated work for about five days, (bi< Committeo. together with 
the representatives of the I'liion and tb(» r('pn"^eiitativ(M of the administra- 
tion, arrived at certain terms of settlement on the issues on whieh the 
strike was based which were accepted by both parties. Subse- 
quently there was a hitch in regard to two matters which did 
uot form any part of the basis for tlic original strike and, in connection 
with which, both the Committee and the representatives of the Union 
had, in our view, agreed wore entirely out of the picture. But imme- 
diately the lepresentativcs of the Union suggested that these two } oints 
had not- been settled by the Committee, the members of the. Committee 
then in Madras, — some were absent, — ^informed the representatives of the 
Union that, if there was any misunderstanding whatsoever, it was not 
between the Union and the Agent, but between the I'^^nion and the Com- 
mittee; and immediately individually members of the Committee assured 
the Union that the Agent had committed no breach of the settlement. 
Subsequenlly , when I returned to Madras, and other members returned 
to Madras, we immediately mot, and our first duty was to assure the 
Union that there was no breach of the settlement on the ]uirt (^f the 
Agent and that avo liopcd that tbo Union representatives would witlidraw 
their allegations ns that woujd make a settlement of the outstanding points 
easier. After four days’ more concentrated labour, we wen* unaMo to 
persuade the Union to withdraw tlnur allegaticuis, and I should like to 
read an extract from a eoramuniqu^, wliieh the C-ornmittee published. 
The two subjects, on which tliere was alleged musimderstanding, ndated 
to a sur))!!!-; of men at TTubli and the ro)>lacc]nent ol .a coi’tain number 
of men (it Arkonam. The Committee said that from ib * A-ery b('.jinning 
the Agent had made the position at Arkonam and TTnbb perfectly clear 
and the Committee in their vieAV had made also that position clear to 
the representatives of the Ufiion who had accepted that position. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask my Honourable friend Avhat grounds he 
has for believing that the' Union accepted this position? Can he produce 
any written document to prove that? 
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Mr. P. E. James: I have documents in my possession which would, 
I think convince any imparti«*il tribunai that, as far as the Committee is 
concerned, they were satisfied that the position was made clear to the 
Union. i 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Now it is a question of the House being satisfied. 

» 

Mr. P. E. James: jMy Honourable friend spoke for an hour and a half 
and I *waut to finish my speech in ten minutes. If he will allow me to 
get on with my speech] instead of interrupting me at every minute, I 
think he wili get all the information he wants. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: By all means go on; but don’t make wrong 
statements. 

Mr. P. E. James: Tlie position was made clear to the Union and in 
the view o[ tlie Committee the positirm was acce])ted by the Union. 
But, after (*<aisultatioii with the Union and going into the matter in very 
great detail, the Committee published a communique of which the following 
is an extract : 

» 

“With regard to Arkonam and Ilubli there was no misunderstanding between the 
Committee and the Agent on these points and whatever misunderstanding there nught 
have been was between the Committee and the Union to which reference will be 
made later. In the meantime the (^ommittee desire to stiite that there has been 
no breach of the settlement on the part of the Agent and the charges which have 
been levelled against him have only resulted in making the settlement of the out- 
standing issues more difficult.*’ 

Tliey further go on to say: 

“The Committee are of the opinion that there was no basis for any misiindorstnnding 
about the surplus at, Huhli and they made it perfectly clear that, while not all, the 
overwhelming majority of the men will bo taken back. With regard to Arkonam, 
however, the Committee admit that, there may have been a genuine misunderstanding 
on the part of the Union repre.^sentatives, and, in view of their position, as inter- 
mediaries betv/een the Agent and the Union, the Committee were prepared to ^reopen 
negotiations on this point and to use any influence which they might possess to secure 
a basis: for agreement.” 

The question of Arkonam was the replacoincnt of 03 men by the 
Bailway Administration during the course of the strike. The loaders of 
the Union refused to withdraw tlieir charge; and not only did they refuse 
to withdraw their (diarge again.st the Agtmt, but they continued to make 
that charge ])ublicly in spite of the fact that the nu'mbers of the Com- 
mittee used all the influence which ihey possessed in p('rsuading the 
Agent to go out of his way to meet the position at Arkonam. And I 
am happy to state that, in spite of the fact that the Utiion leaders have 
continued to level this charge against the Agent, and in spite of the fact 
that they have also levelled all kinds of charges against our Committee, 
including the charge of our being gang of treacherous liars'*, the 
Agent has a^frecd to take back the 03 tuou who were displaced, on a 
temporary basis. Afjter the second communi(]ii6 ot the'- Comrniltee ex- 
plaining the mistake had been published, the men returned to wofk on 
the original terms arranged by the Committee,—! want to make that 
perfectly clear,— and the strike, therefore, is at an end. I do not want 
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to say any more, because I do not want to make matters more difficult 
•either for the Agent or for the leaders of the Union. I do want to say 
this that the members of the Committee had absolutely no axe to grind; 
they are unconnected in any way either with the Bailway or with the 
Union; their predominant consideration was the welfare of the men and 
the desire to end a strike which was causing hardship to thousands of 
families. The position, as published by the Committee, is perfectly clear. 
It does not cast finy blame on any particular person; it merely gives a 
fair and honest statement of the facts. It assumes responsibility where' 
there was doubt as to whether there had or had not been a misunder- 
standing. I, therefore, think that, although T was connected with the 
Committee, I can claim that the Committee did its work well and that, 
as a result, peace was secured. If I have any further word to say, it 
would be a word of advice to Mr. Josbi and to those with w’hom he is 
associated . . . 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: Whv worry about Mr. Joshi? 

Mr, F. E. James: Because Mr. Jo.shi is apparently a representative 
of labour in this House 

to drop the charges of breach of ill-faith against the Agent. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir. may I interrupt the Honourable Member? 
t)id he hear me making any charge against the Agent or against him? 
And what is that charge? 

i 

Mr. F. E. James: T understood that ^Ir. Joshi was making certain 
charges against the Agent or repeating charges which had been made. 

Mr. E. M. Joshi: Why don’t you say what that charge is? 

Mr. F. E. James: Tlu charge of breach of faith in not fulfilling the 
terms of the settlement. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I, Mr. Chairman, ask him whether I made 
that charge*^ My s])oech is before the House. I said there was a written 
agreement 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Kari Singh Gour) : If the Honourable Member 
will r(*nd his speech, he will find it there. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Wliat T said was this, that there was a written 
agreement, and that written agreement has not been followed. 

Mr. F. E. James: My I.^st appeal would be to Mr. Joshi and his 
friends to use their inflm iu*e with the leaders of the Union to drop a 
charge for which an impartial body of men has said there is absolutely 
no foundation. Only jii that way, can a way be found for a better 
Undcrst«nndiug between the workers of the M. &; S. M. Bailway and the 
Administration. 
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Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Taujore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhanirnadr.n) : Sir, thci most- inipoftanfc point that I would submit in 
offering a, few observations which I desire to make in connection with 
this cut (A Voice: “Yes, go on till morning/’) regarding the Railway 
Board is ‘h st 1 have not b('en enlightened on the constitution of the 
Railway Board, its rules and powers, and the conditions under which it 
works.' I luive’ tried the Railway Board Office. I have not written to my 
friend, Sir Joseph Bliore, but l' have tried all sorts of people and places 
in order to find out wliat their constitution and the powers were, so that 
I may be able to fix them with liability for not having done their work 
properly, but I have not been successful so far. Consequently, Sir, I 
am proceed i'Tg upon the assumption that the final supervision rests with 
the Railwr Board in regard to the co-ordination of the work of State, 
Company-managed and Indian State Railways. 

Sir, my first objection against the Railway Board is that they lack 
a great deal in the supervision of the Indian State Railways. Time after 
time complaints have been made that the Railways in Indian States have 
not been doing their work f)i’op(*rly, and the reply that we can get out 
of them is that Ihev luivo no control over them. What sort of control 
tlioy have got I have not been able to understand. On one occasion 
they !’cf('rrcd me to a naragrapb in the Administration Report which 
contnins sentemeos hut which does not go into detail regarding this. 
Sir, th(' management of Railways in the Indian States is not very satis- 
factory, and, if it is necessary to give instances, I could give countless 
instances and flood tlie House — as my Honourable friend remarked — till 
tomorrow' morning. All that I would suggest and state, without fear of con- 
tradiction, IS that the Railway Board has not exercised the supervision that 
it ought to have done in connection with the Railways in Indian States. 

Then, Sir, the next point is about the policy regarding the purchase 
of stores. It was stated, wlien the Indian Stores Department came into 
existence, that the policy would be changed and that mostly Indian 
materials would be purchased and that Indian manufacturers would be 
given the first chance, for instance, in the construction of wagons and, 
generally speaking, the Indian industries would be encouraged. What 
happens? Every time a big order is given, it does not come to Indian 
firms, but only to foreign firms, and thereby tlie policy has not been fully 
carried out. Then, what is the Board doing? Whose duty is it to find 
out whether this has not been coirectly carried out or not. A question 
was put in connection with an identical matter by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ramsay Scott, during the November Session. He asked whether the 
Commerce Department had any power to protect indigenous industry 
from foreign competition. Tliat, Sir, with a little change applies also to 
the Railways. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir TTari Singh Gour) : How long is the Honourable 
Member likely to take? 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: About 15 minutes, Sir. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I rise to a personal explanation. When my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. James, was speaking, he made a charge against me 
that I charged the Madras Citizens Committee of breach of faith, and that. 
I also charged the Agent of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
with breach of faith. I said at that time l^hat I made no charges; buk 
Mr. James said that I did; and unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, you asked me 
to read my speech again. I have done so and, with your indulgence, I shall 
read only the relevant portion which will show that I made no 
charges .... 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member need, 
not do it in a speech: if he di(l not make any charge, he may say so, 
and the Chair feels sure, Mr. James will accept his assurance. 

Mr. N. M. Joshl: Mr. Chainnan, I made no charges of breach of 
faith cither against Mr. James or against flic Agent. But I^^t me say 
this, that after hearing tlie poisonous spt'ecii of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. James. F shall not lu'.sitate to make charges which, when 1 have got an 
opportunity, T shall make. 

Mr. F. E. James: TVIay I just say one word? I am glad to know that 
iny Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has withdrawn .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 have not made any. 


Mr. F. E. James: 1 took the liberty — for, of course, this is an import- 
ant matter — of finding out the exact transcript of Mr. Joshi s speech . . . .. 



N. M. Joshi: 1 have got it with me. 


lb. F. E. James; .... 

I should like to read to the House. 


and I got the following words whiebi 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour); There has been misunderstand- 
ing on one side or on both : it has been cleart.d up by Mr. Joshi ’s state- 
ment that he made no charge at all, and the matter must rest there. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of order, Sir: may I request you to 
consider whether a time limit should not be enforced now, because one 
cut has taken a day and a half? 

Mr. 0. S. RaUga lyer (Rohilkund and Kiimaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): On a point of order: It is a very nice suggestion, Sir; 
but as the House is in possession of this particular discussion, I wish we 
get over this particular cut before the point of order is raised. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Raja Bahadur Krishnama:- 
chariar. 
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Ra]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, just before we dispersed for 
Lunch, 1 was on the question of the policy regarding the purchase of 
stores and its administration by the Railway Board. I said and 1 repeat it 
that they have not kept in view the policy laid down by the Government 
of India that as far as possible they must indent for these stores out of 
locally manufactured articles; that they have not done; and I can cite 
instances where large orders for steel rails, for building wagons, wheel 
bases, etc., have been phicod over the head of the Indian industrial con- 
cerns, with firms in England 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
wavs): Will my Houoiirahlo friend give me any instance, because I should 
like to look into the matter? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: 1 have not got the list here: I 
will (jertainly get it out, bccfiiuse they are in llydorabad : I shall send for 
them and send it on to my Honourable friend. Then the next point that I 
shall simply touch upon is the question of Indianisation. The question 
of Indianisation has not proceeded at a sufiieiently rapid pace ; but what 
I am more concerned with is the training of Indians in the several work- 
shops, so tliat in time they might take their places in the mechanical 
department. I submit, that has not been fully considered and given con- 
sideration to. Lastly, T would bring to the notice of this Honourable 
House the fact that the freight on agricultural produce has been raised 
and raised until it becomes almost impossible for us to export with any 
profit our little agricultural produce which has been d^^^ndling down from 
ycfir to year in consequence of the unfavourable season. I refer to the 
increase in freight on rice from the southern districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency to Colombo; and the same story comes from the ceded Districts as 
well as from Chittoor and other places. So, I submit, that the question 
of the freight on agricultural produce being a very important matter, the 
Railway Board has not taken any very serious notice of it or taken any 
steps in order to bring it down to a proper level. 

Finally, there is only one thing to which 1 shall refer. It must have 
been noticed by all persons who read the proceedings of this Assembly 
that at least thrcc-fifths of tlie questions that have been juldressed were 
in relation to appointments in the Railway Department. 1 believe a 
Staff Member was appointed for looking after ihe staff of the various Rail- 
ways; and if the number of questions asked is any indication of how they 
have been lofjkiug after the interests of the sta^, I am afraid it must be 
stated that they have not done their work properly, with the result that, 
so far as this appointment is concerned, it was a useless job and conse- 
quently it might easily bo brouglit und(;r reduction. I submit, tlie whole 
of the Railway l^oard has absolutely no business to be there. A good 
many Departments and more important Di partmcnts and larger Depart- 
ments are being run by a Member and a Secretary with a staff under the 
Secretary. Why should there be this Railway Board which does not con- 
sist of experts, which only consists of ox-Agents and all those persons 
who have been, in the railway service aloni‘ ? Why should the Railway 
Department alone have this Board which, T submit, is merely a fifth wheel 
in the coach and which, so far as I can see, docs no useful work, but 
merely draw a good amount as pay and travelling allowances and saloon 
•allowances and one thing or another and eventually draw up a report lipon 
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which Honourable friend, the Hailway Member, has not been able to 
give any satisfactory explanation as to the troubles the Hallways are 
visited with during the current year/* iSir, that is all 1 have got to 
submit. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muliaininadan Hural) : 
Sir, my grievance on the allotment of days had been that too little time 
was allotted for the discussion of the Hallway Jiudget. But now I have 
changed my opinion absolutely, and 1 think even if one year had been 
allotted for the (fNscussioii of the Hailway Budget, we would not be able 
to finish the first demand in time. Bo, 1 think that it is very wise to give 
only four days which we can waste quite easily without great sacrifice of 
the public time. 1 have lu ard for the last two days — this is the end of 
the second day — and 1 wanted to listen and find out from the Honourable 
Members any causes or any point which they could make for the aboli- 
tion of the Hailw’ay BoJird. The whole talk has been going on which ought 
to have gone on a token cut for the policy, but here w'e have got a sub- 
stantial cut which wants to abolish the Hail way Board, and 1 ex})cct that 
the Honourable Members will confine their spo».*ches to showing that this 
body is an unnccessarv l)ody and that tlnav can be some other agency 
which can run tlie ^vork in its phu'c in a iniich Ijclter and efficient manner 
tlian the Haihvay Board has been doing. But. except long speeches on 
inatiy complicat(‘(l issues, there Has b(u*n no sub'-Tantial contribution to the 
debate. One Honourable Member spoke f<»r nearly two hours, half an 
hour yesterday atul for another hour and a half today and dealt with the 
question of third class passengers, and he 'vanted that first class bogies 
should be converted into third class. He also dealt with the question of 
labour, their w’ages, and so on. I do not know how all these things have 
any bearing on the motion before the House,*- that is. the abolition of the 
Piaihvay Board and the substitulion of anotln'r agency in its place. The 
whole point that w\as made out by another ’\reniber W’as this, that it w’as 
pointed out last year by a certain Honourable ^lember that coal was not 
])urcbased properly and that, on account of sonu' improvement effected in 
th(? system of coal pnreliaso, about 20 lakhs of rupees had beou saved 
this year. This ^[ember’s grievance was why the Railway Board acted 
this year on the advice of that ■\rombor, and so ou. T never expected that 
two days w’oiild bo wasted, and if the same trend goes on. T am afraid 
that the next Iw'o days also will be wasted on the first cut. and that we 
wall never be able to reach 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: WV will put the que.^^rion. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir. says 
that he wn’ll put the question after my speech is over, hut T know that more 
than a dozen speakers are still anxious to ‘address the House on this one 
demand 

Mr. B. Das: May T inquire w’hy you have got up? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Tn order to stop the people who had’ 
been talking in the w\ay tliov had been allowed to talk these two days, 
and just to tell them that they should not waste the time of the House. 
That is why T have stood up to speak on this motion. 
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[Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan.] 

Then, Sir, a charge has been levelled against tlie liailway Standing 
Finance Committee, and I should like to say a few words about it, and, 
I am sure, all Honourable Members, who sat in the Eailway Finance Com- 
mittee, will support mo when I say that none of us have any grievance 
against the Financial Commissioner for Railways. He always readily and 
willingly considered our request, and he always most readily supplied us 
with the necessary material. There has been no lack of co-operation in 
any matter in helping the Members of the different Parties. We sat even 
on a Sunday, and, despite the hard work on week days, the Eailway 
Financial Commissioner very readily agreed to accommodate the Members 
and sat with us on Sundays also. 

'Tliere is really one grievance which has been expressed by certian 
Members and to which 1 would add my voice, and that is about the meet- 
ings of the Eailway Central Advisory Committoo. This Committee did not 
meet at all in the whole year, and there Is no justification whatever for 
not holding the meetings of this body more frequently. There are many 
matters which should be discussed in the Central Advisory Committee, and 
if all the questions, which have been raised here on the floor of the House, 
had been discussed and decided in the Central Advisory Committee, there 
would have hi en no need to make so many speeches here. Since that Com, 
mittce was elected last year, there has been no meeting hold of Hiat body 
Therefore, no justification can bc‘- urged for not holding the meetings of 
the Central Advisory (.^omrnittee throughout tlie whole year, and I do not 
think any convincing reply can be given by Members on the opposite side 
for their failure to hold a meeting of the Central iVdvisory Committee since 
its election. 

There is another point on which f would like to say something, and that 
is the issue, the narrow issue, whether the Eailway Boani shouldJbLC 
abolished altogether or not. If this motion is carried, then the result is, 
the Eailway JSoard ‘will go, but I would ask PTonourable Members to think 
■seriously 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: We have thought seriously. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan; Tf the Eaihvav Board goes away, what 
is the other agency which can be substituted for it? Who will be respon- 
sible to reply to the series of questions that are put here? Can those 
questions be asked of the Honourable iho Commorco Member only or 
they should be asked from the Agents of the different lines 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon T)ivisions : Muham- 
madan Eural); Then questions Will also be abolished. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: What T would like to say is this. T 
find that year after year the charges which are made here on the floor of 
the^ House arc really not against the Eailway Board itself but they are 
against the Agents of the different Railways wh.*) arc responsible for the 
working of the Railways under them. But, unfortunately. Honourable 
Members choose to waste all the four days on the question of the abolition 
of the Railway Board and do not care to see how the expenditure of 8B 
orores is justified. They only deal with the expenditure of 11 lakhs of 
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rupees, and they cannot cut such a substantial sum as will please them, 
nor can they bring to bear their influence on the Agents of the Eailways, 
because their pockets will not be touched, and the only method by which 
these Agents can bo made to feel and act on our criticisms would be to 
touch their pockets and the pockets of their Divisional Superintendents. 
That can be done only if Item No. 4 is taken up and not No. 1, because 
it is these Agents and Divisional Superintendents who are actually running 
the administration. They do not care to know what you talk here, 
they do not care to know what the recommendations of the iiailway Board 
are. They, therefore, go' scot-free, because they know that the Assembly 
cannot do anything to them. If Honourable Members were to concentrate 
on Item No. 4, then and then alone they can make their voice felt out- 
side this House. If Members of the different Parties had arranged their 
programme in such a way as to make their strength felt, the position 
would have been different. Now, although a suggestion has been thrown 
out that the Staff Member should bo retrenched, I feel that this Staff 
Member should have all the powers which arc given to Bailway Agents and 
he should be made responsible to this House, because he can be present 
here and answer all the questions or all the critiffism which is now levelled 
against the liailway Administrations. Year alter year ce rtain policies are 
laid down and adopted and they arc sent to the Pailway Agents, but they 
do not care a bit for them. So, if the Staff ^dt'inber is made responsible 
for all the Pailway appointments and for the proper working of the Pail- 
way lines, then this House can hold this official responsible, and you can 
expect him to satisfy Honourable Members here. I think that, in future, 
excepting the menial service, all appointments should be made by the 
Staff Officer and the Railway Board, and he should be made responsible to 
this House, and no appointment below, say, Rs. 50 should be allowed "o 
be made by the Railway Agents. All powers of the Railway Agents 
should be taken away, and there should be a Ccrntral body which should 
be made responsible to this House, and then alone there will be satis- 
faction 

Mr. B. Das: Will that be Haymanisni or Colvinism? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I do not care wlicther that v.ii: bo 
Haymanisni or Colvinism. I have nothing to do with personalities. TL 
such an arrangement, as the one T have suggested, is made, then there is 
bound to he satisfivction in this House. 

Mr, S. 0. Hitra: Then what will the Chief (Commissioner of Railways 
do all the time ? 

^ Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend, :\Ir. Mitm, ean talk about 
himself. The only point here is that the Railway Board should be 
abolished. I say, it is all right to abolish the Railway Board, but T would 
be the last person to delegate its powers to the- various people sitting in 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and other places who cannot give me any 
satisfaction in this House. Therefore, I will not like that tho RniP' .i r 
Board should be abolished, but that all the power may be conc< -i; i .i:rd 
in the Railway Board which slanild have, larger powers and that the 
should be deprived of these powers. With these words. T oppose this 
motion, as, I think, this motion has no legs to stand upon and it will he 
waste of tilfie for Honourable Members to discuss this item on this 

Demand. 
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Bh&i Fuinift N&iid (Ambnla Division : Non-Muharnnaadan) : Sir, I woo- 
wondering when ray friend, Mr Joshi, was emphasizing the point that 
Government should declare at once that they are going to give up this, 
policy of racial discrimination. I find, instead of doing that. Government 
are going to intensify it and to make it permanent for all time to come 
and, on this point, 1 want to produce before you some remarks from the 
report which was prepared and published last year by Mr. Hasan. Mr. 
Hasan was appointed for that purpose and the Bailway Board have now 
decided to consider that report and give their decision upon it. I think thia 
policy of racial discrimination is one point on which I would like to condemn 
this Eailway Board and, just to show that this policy has been encouraged 
and supported by the Railway Board, 1 would like to quote Mr. Hasan’s, 
report itself. On page 73, Mr. Hasan, talking of that policy of the 
Government, quotes in support, of his view the Queen’s Proclamation, 
which was thus : 

“It is Our further Will that, so far as may be. Our subjects, of whatever race or 
creed, be freely and impartially admitted to oflices in Our services the duties of 
which they mfiy be qualified by their education, ability and integrity, duly to di®- 
chargo.” 

This is a quotation from the Queen’s Proclamation with which Mr. 
Hasan starts. I would ask tins Honourable House to note the words: 

“Our subjects, of wdiatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted ta 
offices in Our scrvi-cos the duties of which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability and integrity, duly to discharge.*' 

The words «qre quite clear that persons who are fit to do the work 
should be admitted, persfjns who are lionest and capable of performing 
their duties. I want to put it lo the House, supposing we adopt the 
principle of reservation of appointments on a coniinunaJ basis, what will 
happen ? There is a place vacant. There are three or four applicants. 
Two or three of them are graduates and one is a rnatriculate. The Agent, 
who selects the man, says to tlie graduates: “You cannot get tins job, 
because it is reservcMl for a paKicular eoininunity”. .1 would put it to you, 
does not this answer of tlie officer in charge go against the spirit as well 
as the letter of the Proclamation and is it in any sense consistent with 
tiiat Proclamation? The idea of fixing a ratio of services on a communal 
basis is repugnant to the spirit and the letter of this Proclamation. But 
that is not all. Mr. Hasan goes on and tells us how tins change has been 
brought about in the policy of the liailwav Board. He says, after the 
reforms were introduced, the minorities, particularly the JIuslims, insisted' 
(m having adequate representation and their due share in the services and, 
thus, in 1923, the Government gave an undertaking in the Legislative 
Assembly that they would attempt to prevent the preponderance of any 
one community in'^the services. This was the first step in 1923. Then, 
again, in 1925, ho says, in pursuance of this undertaking it was decided 
that onc-third of the vacancies should bo reserved for the redress of 
communal inequalities. Thus, 33 per cent, reservation was the step that 
was taken by the Pail way Board as announced in this Legislative Assembly 
and, so far as I remember, the silence or rather the weakness of th© 
Hindu Members of this Honourable House gave an impression to the 
Bailway Board that they were a consenting party to the introduction of 
this new principle in the recruitment of railway services. 

I think the very question of reservation in public services Js dangerous 
in principle. It is denationalising in the sense that it shows favour to* 
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one class of people at the cost of another class, because you cannot show 
favour or give a concession to one class of people without showing disfavour ' 
to another class. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (liajshahi Division : Muhammadan Elural) : You are not 
satisfied with two-thirds? 

Bhai Parma Nand: Two-thirds are not being given to us or to the Hindus 
whose cause I represent. 

Hr. M. Haswood Ahmad: To whom is it given? 

Bhai Parma Kand: You will see that when I give you the figures. 1 
shall come to that. 

Then, Sir, it is dangerous in this way that it creates a poison in the 
body politic of a nation by separating the communities for ever 
on the basis of separate interests. 

When in the early days the Congress began to appeal to the Govern- 
ment to open all services to all Indians, their case was entirely different 
from the agitation that has been taken up now by our Muslim friends. 
What the Congress wanted was that all kinds of services and, especially, 
the civil services should be thrown open to Indians and should not be 
confined to the one ruling community. Their point was that everybody 
should be free to make his choice which meant that no legal restrictions 
should be placed and that everybody should be given facilities for joining 
any service he liked. In this way. Sir, so far as the democratic form of 
Government goes, I think it is quite fair for the Muslims or other 
minorities to claim that they should have all opportunities given to them. 
Sir, 1 do not think that all people are equal. They are made unequal 
and perhaps they have to remain unequal, but there is one thing, which 
it is in the hands of the Government to do, and that is to })rovide full 
opportunities for every class of people to rise to the position that they 
aspire to. In this way chanties !Uid opportunities should be given to every 
p(*ople, and “giving opportunities for admission into the services’* means, 
as I understand, to open schools for them, to give them, where necessary, 
free education, so that they may fit themselves and become efficient for a 
particular kind of service.* It was on this ground that the Congress and 
other politically-minded people claimed that they should have free com- 
petition and they wanted that the Indian should be allowed to compete 
with the klnglishniaii oven in Civil Service Examinations. So their point 
of view was entirely different; what they claimed was a fair field and no 
favour. No CVuigressnum ever claimed that certain posts in the Civil 
Services or in any other Departments should be reserved for Indians. In 
this way I would say that equal opportunities and facilities should 
be provided to all minorities, including Muhammadans, to make 
themselves fit for anv kind of service they like, but, further than 
thcat one cannot go. The reservation of appointments, in disregard of 
adequate qualifications, is a principle which is most dangerous to the admi- 
nistration of any country. 

Mr. S. 0. Hitra: It runs co enter to the Queen’s Proclamation also. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Sir, T am compelled to talk on this subject, simply 
because T have noticed on the order paper ccrt,ain motions on this point 
raising the question of the paucity of Muslims in the railway services. 

D 
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[Bhai Parma Nand.] 

Not only that; there is given out in today's papers that the Muslim 
Members of this Honourable House have been thinking for a long time 
on this subject and that they have drawn up a memorandum to be pre- 
sented to the Railway Board and, that, in that memorandum, it is said 
that although the population of Muhammadans in the areas traversed by 
State-managed Railways is 40 per cent., their proportion in the railway 
service is only four j)cr cent. Now,, Sir, I do contend that those figures are 
wrong and the impression created in the minds of our Muslim friends is 
wrong as well, and I want to prove that today to the satisfaction of the 
House. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Mr. Rau is strong enough to answer that. What is 
the use of your wasting time? (Hear, hear.) 

Bhai Parma Nand: It would appear that the reservation of 88 per cent, 
for the making up of communal inequalities was not satisfying our Muslim 
friends. They urged it on again, and I find in the speech of Mr. Hayman, 
when he was questioned again and again as to “what are you going to do 
if you are really out to increase the percentage of the Muslims", he 
answered : * 

*'W<e are going to see that our subordinates in the lower grades of all classes and 
communities, particularly the Muslim community which is not properly represented in 
the upper grades, are taken into our training schools and given proper technical train- 
ing so as to fit them in the quickest possible time to fill the higher posts that fall 
vacant, **' 

That was the argument put forward by Mr. Hayman and, I think, he 
was quite right in saying that men who wanted service in the Railways 
should be given proper training facilities and that, in the quickest possible 
time, so as eventually to fill the higher posts. But, then, Sir, even this 
was not enough. Our Muslim friends went on persisting, and, naturally, 
as Mr. Hasan says that they wanted that some officer should be appointed 
to inquire into their grievances and to find out the ways and means to 
gain that end, and Mr. Hasan was chosen for this purpose. He says: 

*'My terms of reference were : — 

(2) To advise and assist the Agents and other controlling authorities in the intro- 
duction of such arrangements as may be necessary to secure the fullest compliance with 
the policy of Government regarding the adequate representation of Muslims and 
other minority communities in the various classes of non-gazetted establishments.*’ 

This, Sir, was done, and Mr. Hasan has drafted the Report that is 
now under the consideration of the Railway Board. But our friends are 
not satisfied even with this; they want to have another organization, 
another Committee of the Railway Board which should always look into 
these grievances and find out remedies. 

Sir, I want to draw the attention of this House to another point. 
This is the time of retrenchment. We know it for a fact that the Hindus 
all over the railway services have been retrenched while Mussalmans, who 
were far j^ior, who were taken in as temporary clerks, have been kept, 
and, in spite of this fact that retrenchment is going on and no new men 
are being taken, and in spite of the fact that the Hindus are the worst 
sufferers, and that, practically speaking, this retrenchment has affected 
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most adversely the Hindu clerlrs and other employees on the Indian Eail- 
ways, our friends are clamouring that certain things should be done for 
the Muslims, as if they want that the people who have done all this work 
in building up the Eailways should at once be sent away. 

XJeut* 'Colonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official) : What about 
the Anglo-Indians? 

Sir Muhammad Takub: We were told that it wais the Anglo-Indians 
who were the builders of the Eailways; now you are the other builder of 
the lE'ailways! 

Bhai Parma Nand: Sir, I welcome the views that were expressed by 
my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, the other day, when he put 
forward the case of the Anglo-Indians in a very reasonable and excellent 
way. I think not only he, but Mr. Hasan himself, supports that position, 
and I shall quote from Mi. Hasan’s report .... 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Sardar Sant Singh is here now — what about the Sikhs? 

Bhai Panna Nand: 

‘‘The reasons for the preponderance of Europeans and Anglo-Indians are obvious.* 
They took to Railway service earlier than other communities and not only showed 
special aptitude for certain branches of Railway service, but Railways were one of 
the few Depiirtments of Government where they were largely employed.** 

I say, he admits that the Anglo-Indians and Europeans did great 
service in the building up of the Eailways. I say, this very argument, 
which has been ably put forward by Sir Henry Gidney, equally applies 
to the case of the Hindus. {Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: “Hear, 
hear.*') Sir, when the Eailways were introduced into India, it was the 
Hindu clerks, it wag the Hindu engineers and it was the Hindu doctors 
that did the pioneer work and it was they that brought the Railways along 
with others to this point. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, — ^the House is getting itself into an absolute muddle, because 
of the way the discussion is going on on this motion. No possible issue 
can be clarified and no decision can be taken on any of those issues if 
this general discussion is to continue on a specific Demand like this. 

According to the Standing Orders, Mr. Chairman, one of the points is 
that thei speech should be relevant co the issue. If it were a token cut, 
one could understand many of these things, but this is a specific cut that 
the Railway Board should be abolished. Honourable Members, who are 
putting forward various grievances, are not even winding up their speech 
with the suggestion that they support the abolition of the Railway Board. 
In this particular case, there is a motion lower down which suggests that 
the grant may be reduced by Rs. 100 to discuss the question of the 
representation of various communities in the services. I ask you, as the 
temporary guardian of the privileges and rights of this House, to see that 
these issues are raised on specific cuts of which notice has been given and 
which find a place in the ordt'r paper, rather than have* a roaming discus- 
sion like this which will lead nowhere and will satisfy nobody and which 
cannot possibly be brought to an issue by a vote of this House. You find 

D 2 
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[Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar^J 
that, in the order paper itself, there is a speoifio motion to that effect 
and there are chances of its being reached. Now that this issue has been 
raised I sea from the faces around me that this discussion can easily go 
on for’ three months more. It seems to me that the time has come when 
I would appeal to the Chairman to take whatever power is necessary in 
his hands and see that issues are raised which can be brought to a con- 
clusion by a vote in this House and not allow the discussion to roam in 
this manner. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Example is better than precept; your own Party is 
doing it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Chairman (Sir ITari Sincrh Gour) : The Chair unfortunately has 
no discretion in the matter. The Chair convened a meeting of a iew 
leading Members for the purpose the; Honourable Member has in view, 
but as there was no unanimitiy, the matter had to be dropped. It ia 
too late now to restrict speechesi as thety have gone on for two days on 
the general policy and administration of the Railways. f 

Bhai Parma Band: I thanlc you. Sir, for guarding my right of speech. 

I understand Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar’s point was raised by Mr. Ranga 
Iyer yesterday and T suppose this was taken as a token cut and, there- 
fore, i am speaking from that point of view. 

Sir, in the beginning of the British administration, there were classes 
of Indians, some took to clerkships and others to military sorvice. The 
latter served the British army and extended the British Empire in India. 
They won the victoriics for the British people on the field of battle. 
Similarly, there were other classes who took to education; they went ta 
schools and studied language and arts, engineering and medicine. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Does my Honourable friend oppose the 
present policy of the Railway Board as regards the services? 

Bhai Parma Band: I condemn the Railway Board for their policy. 

; ‘ I 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: May T ask whether tho speech, which 
rny iTonournble friend is <^diverin<^ is ndev.-int to tin* motion wliicdi is for 
the abolition, of the Railway Board, hocaiise they have pursued a certain 
policy? How does he make his speech relevant to the present issue? 

Bhai Parma Band: I want to condemn the Railway Board for their 
wrong policy just as other speakers have done. 

Sir, Mr. Hasan himself clivid(?d the Railway service in three different 
orders ; fir t. transT)f)rtation ; the second, engineerin‘jr ; and the third, 
medicine. Transportation is of two kinds, one in trfiffic and the other 
in power. In traffic transportation, we have got Station Masters, Signallers, 
Assistant Station Masters, etc., wliile in engineering we liav(* Civil and 
Arechanieal Enrinoers, Plate Lavers, (‘tc. And in medieine, thnre are 
doctors, Sub-Assistant Suiigeons, nurses and other employees. All these 
positions ri*nnire some skill and training and the niK'stion. is whether those 
who are holding them can be so easily supplanted as to divide services in 
a proper proportion. Sir, I was talking about the competency of the 
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people of different classes. One class went into the army, and another 
class took to education. If we say that the Hindus should be takeh into 
the army, the Army Member gets up and says that they are not efficient. 
The same argument applies to these Bail way and other services. I 
quote from Mr. Hasan himself. On page 95, talking about the Accounts 
Department, he says: 

“It will be seen that 94*41 per cent, posts went to non-Maslims ; Madrasis securing 
46*85 per cent, of the total posts. There are perhaps greater facilities in Madras 
than in any other province for preparing in the .snljjocls tb:it form the syllaVnis of 
the examination. In any case for NoHliern India, where most of the Muslims come 
from, the syllabus of the examination is apparently unsuitable. The 
average matriculate iiere gets no training in book-keeping and the inclusion of 
this subject as well as the insistence on a higher standard of mathematics has, I have 
been given to understand, stood in the way of larger recruitment of Muslims in 
particular and Northern India men in general.” 

Then, at the end, he says : 

“It is evident, therefore, that unless the rules are suitably amended, there is not 
much chance for the Muslim representation in the Accounts Department to increase.” 

The suggestion is that all tliefee subjects should be abolished from the 
•examination so that the Muslims should be allowed to get an easy pass. 

Now, Sir, if the same argument would hold good in the case of the 
Hindus, I would suggest that the Muhammadans should increiase their 
efficiency and compotoney, and by all means the Kaihvay Board should 
welcome them to various kinds of services. But, after ail, the Railways 
are run on business lines, and, to have this kind of cominunalism and 
reservation of appointments in the Railway services is the least desirable 
thing. The main objection that I have to this report is that Mr. Hasan 
has classified Railway service into three kinds. One is tlic hi|gher service, 
the other is the intermediate, and the third is ilie inferior or lower service. 
Higlier grade service he does not touch and lower service he also does 
not take up. He deals only with the intermediate class^, that is, the sub- 
ordinate services and attempts to find out a proportion for the Muham- 
madan community. I suggest, Sir, this is not the right course. This 
report is incomplete in this respect, because, as far as means of living is 
concerned, the lower service is just as valuable lo these people who re 
employed in the services as the intermediate or higlier service. 1 take, 
for instance, the case of the Lalio’-e Workshop where tliere are about 
fifteen thousand working men, and among them there are people getting 
Eb. 300 p. m., men getting Rs. 30 p. m., also Rs. 100 p. m., and if the 
proportion is to be permitted by the Railway Board, then I would say that 
this proportion should be kept up in. Railway Workshops and also ‘in all 
kinds of lower services, so that the Hindus should liavc a share* in those 
services as much as the Muslim friends want in the subordinate services. 

I now turn to the main report itself. The fundamental principle 
contained in the report is entirely wrong. On reading through the report 
it would appear that the recommendations make vorv modest claims 
for the Muslim community, and apparently they scorn ' very reasonable, 
a little more deeply into the report, you will find that 
this is full of fallacies and impracticabilities. The most important fallacy, 
of course, as I have said, lies in the suggestion of reserv^ation of very high 
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proportion for tlio Muslim commimity, though Mr. Hasan himself says 
afc page 78 the following: 

“On populc'ition basis, it would not be unreasonaWe to fix an all round percento^e 
of 25 percent, for Muslims, but certain practical difficulties are hkely to arise in thvi 
connection.” 

Ho admits so far that an all round h^asis of 25 per cent, is most 
reasonable for the Muslims, but ho visualises certain practical difficulties. 
Now, what are these practical difficulties. The practical difficulties are 
that although Muslims are to be found in every part of the country, they 
predominate in certain parts, while they are in a minority in others. 
Therefore, it isi difficult for the Muslims to expect to have this proportion 
where the population is less than thai; of the Hindus. He points out 
further that where the State-managed Railways traverse', the population 
of Muhammadans is 38 per cent. Therefore, on this ground, the Muham- 
madans insist that they should get,> if not 38 per cent., at least 35 per 
cent, in aieas through w’hich the State-managed Railways run. What 
I want to point out is that this principle is impracticable and should in 
no case be adopted, but, if we have, on the insistence of our Muslim 
friendsi, to fix a ratio of appointinents for them, then I think it would be 
only possible if we fix such a ratio or proportion on a population basis. 
This population theory has been discovered by our Muslim leaders them- 
selves. It is not a Hindu theory. The Hindus never wanted any kind of 
separate rights as distinct from the Muhammadans. Taking this theory 
of population basis, they cannot claim more than 25 per cent, in these 
appointments. 

Then, take another argument advanced by Mr. Hasan that because 
the State-managed Railways traverse through certain areas in liengal and 
the United Provinces, where the Muslim population predominates, there- 
fore the Muslims should have a larger proportion of posts. I am not able 
to understand that argument. Is it contended that the State-managed 
Railways carry passengers, of these areas only and that tliey do not carry 
passengers from other parts of the country? Mr. Hasan divides the country 
into two parts: oik*, which is traversed by State-managed Railways and 
the other, traversed by Company-managed Raihvays. It is not merely the 
areas traversed by the Stale-nifinaged Railways that contribute largely to 
the earnings of those Railwnys, but those areas traversed by the Company- 
managed Paihvays too contribute their sliare. Thirdly, Mr. Hasan says 
that tlie Coinpaiiy-Tnaiiaged Railways are not under ho control of the 
(lovornrnont. 'Fliat, aLjain. is an absurd proposition. The Company- 
managed liaihvays an^ as mueli under the control of ilie Govomment as 
the State-managed Railways. 

Lastly. I w'ant to show, from the very figures that arc given by Mr. 
Hasan in his book, that at present the Muslims are not four per cent.,- but 
Railway services as a wliolc. Taking all provinces 
and both the systems of Railways together, I want to point out one thing 
that the Muslims have got 25 per cent, in the Railway services as a whole 
compLin^^^^^'^^^^ therefore, they should have no cause to 

1 

saySg Alunad: What is the Honourable Member’s authority for 
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BhRi Parma Nand* Page 48. In the Eastern Bengal Bailway, the 
Hindu percentage is 7G*47 : the Muslim percentage is 14*9. 

] , . i 

An Honourable Member: Is it 20 per cenL?, 

• " 1 

Bhal Parma Nand: I said it was the average: please be patient. One 
more thing: when Mr. Hasan talks of Bengal Eailways, he says that is 
a very low figure in a province where the population of Muslims is 55 p^r 
cent. I want liim to find out the proportion of the literate population of 
Muslims in that province. Let us find out how many Bengali Muslims 
are fit for this service in the subordinate staff. If they are not fit, how 
can you expect them to be 50 or 30 per cent.? I think even 14 per cent, 
is creditable to the Muslims of East Bengal. (Interruption.) Let me 
finish and then you can talk afterwards: you will have time to contradict 
me. Mr. Hasan is satisfied with the position of the Muslims in the 
Punjab : there they took to education and have advanced and they have 
got their share. Similarly time will come when the East Bengal 
Muhammadans also will be going to schools, get education, and then 
seek their share, and their share will come to them. But to attempt to 
supplant the existing men is neither reasonable nor right. Coming to 
my point, I have to add that there are others which form 9*44 per cent. My 
point is this: the Muslims can claim to have the ratio of one-fourth of 
the Hindus alone and not one fourth of the whole, because, ten per cent, 
goes to Euvopcans, Anglo-Indians and others. Let them fight for their 
share with tlic Anglo-Indians and Europeans. The Muslims form one- 
fourth of the Hindu population and. therefore, according to this per- 
centage, their share, instead of 14*09 comes to 15*5 of the Hindu share in 
the Eastern Bengal Bailway. Then, I come to the North Western Bail- 
way 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of order. Sir: I strongly protest 
against wrong figures being quoted in the Assembly.’ The Honourable 
gentleman quoted from page 48 figures which are not there. . . . 

Mr. Ohairman (S'ir Hari Singh Gour) : That is not a point of order. 

Bhai Parma Nand: They are given in tlie book. The total per- 
centage of Hindus is 57*57 .and the Muslims is 24-98, wh.ilo the others are 
about 15 or 10 per cent. Therefore, taking a tliird share, it comes to 30 per 
cent, in the N. W. B. In the (r. I. P. 11., llie Hindus arc 04*12. while 
the IMnslims an' 10 and the otiicrs 25 per cent. Excluding tliis 25 pef 
cent, of Eiiropeajis. Anglo-Indians and others, the Muslims liavc got 13*3 
per cent, of (he. Hindu share. In (he E. T. 11 ., (he Hindus liave got 
07*30 per cent, while the Muslims have got 17-47 per cent, and others 
15-23 per cent. EAcluding this 15*23 per cent, llic Muslims have got 
20*0 per cent, of the share of the Hindus. Thus, taking the average 
of all these four Bailways, the Muslim share comes to 20 per cent, in the 
subordinate giaules. That is the point I wanted to make. But you must 
read all this' with the other conditions, that the Hindus have been in 
this service from long before, that they have got education, that they have 
been serving the Bailways in all these departments as Engineers, as 
Doctors, as Surveyors, as Drivers and in other capacities — taking all these 
points, I think, the Muslims cfln bo increased by five per cent, if it is 
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shown that, on both the systems, their proportion is less than 25 per 
cent. I liave no objection to that being done throughout the country on 
one condition that it should be introduced gradually. 

I have already said that the Company-managed and State-managed 
llailways, taken together, liave even now 25 per cent, but only on the 
State-managed Piailways it is 20 per cent: let them have an additional 
share of five per cent, if Jthc Railway Board wants to give them; -but this 
is not the time for turning out all the Hindus and depriving them of 
their bread. 'fhey have been devoting their lives and energies for 
generations to the building up of the Railway system and now, just because 
the Muslims want a little bit more, because , in the Assembly here they 
can make a clamour over their iTnaginary grievances, therefore .wo should 
at once have the uhole demands conceded and increase the Muslim 
employees at one bound is most unfair. 

In several offices, from time to time permanent Hindu employees 
have been driven out, while temporary junior Muslim clerks have been 
retained in service. With such tilings going on. I do not tliink that the 
Muslims have any grievance against the Railway Board. If any one has 
any griewance, we Hindus have got it, and it is not only in connection 
with the fixing of this ratio. Our grievance mainly is that you have got 
this communal ratio in the Railway services where you sliould have it 
least of all since it is purely a commercial and business conccni. Those, 
who aro more fit for commerce and business, sliould have a greater share 
and should be given a much greater share, and their past services in the 
department should he recognised. Of course when new recruitment is 
made, Muslims have got their rights if they so wish. I do not see much 
reason in it, but still, if they insist upon it, they can have their position 
increased. Therefore, on these grounds, I condemn this Railway Board 
for adopting iliis policy and for spending about Rs. 25,000 on the pay of 
this gentleman, Mr. Hasan, who has written this report simply for 
perpetuating comniunalism and showing a spirit that is purely anti-Hindu. 

Mr, B. Das: Sjr, if I intervene in this motion, it is because I feel this 
is the most appropriate motion where I can discuss and bring to the 
attention of the new Indian Tiailway Member the maladministration of 
the Railway Board. I congi’atulate my friend, Mr. Neogy^ on his very 
mild speech witli which he covered tlie ground and took iny Honourable 
friend. Sir Josepli IBioro, from point to point. I know, mv friend, Sir 
Joseph Bhore, is an old Member of tlie House, i)ut he might not have 
taken note of the fight that went on on the floor of tlie House for the last \ 
eight years and of tlio charges lliat wore levelled against his predi’cossors. 
After having become the Railway Member and having taken leave to 
visit foreign countries and being *'occiiy)icd fully w'illi tlicr Ottawa Agree- 
ments and also the dancing attendance of the millionaire beggars of 
Bombay who come with their begging bowls, it might turn tbc head of 
any man; and T believe my friend, Sir Joseph Bbore, has lost his head 
as the Railway Member to his otlier half— the Commerce Mornher— .and 
he lias forgotten to discharge liis dutv as ilie Railway Member. T shall 
liavo ample occasion later on to remind mv friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, of 
his duties as Commerce Membfir, how lie sliould not bo frightened bv the 
meats of the Bombay bcgg.ars w^ho appro.ach him with top hals and in 
Bond Street suits for conei^ssions to the mill industrv. That occasion will 
come again and again. 
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Hr. Oaya Prasad Sin^ (Muza&arpur cum Ghamparan: Non-Muham- 
madan): Where is Mr. Mody? 

Mr. B. Das:. Mr. Mody is gone with his begging bowl to some other 
place and he will appear here when he has to beg before this House. 

Now, Sir, before my friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, drafted his speech to 
bo delivered here, I do not think he had appreciated all the criticisms 
that were made against the Railway Board for the last two years. I have 
gone through his speech* and I could not find one word to show that he 
had appreciated the criticism which the Opposition levelled against the 
maladministration of the Railway Board. It was in 1929 that 1 raised 
the cry of retrenchment in the Railway Board. I was left in the cold 
then, but the time soon came when the Railv. ay Board was compelled to 
submit to a searching inquiry by a Retrenchment Committee. We know 
what the Retrenchment Advisory Committee did. We know how Mr. 
Shanmukham (3hetty and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad worked, but they could 
jiot dis(;harge their duties to their satisfaction, they felt themselves 
incompetent (Hoar, hear) to apply the axe of retrenchment to the Rail- 
ways, and tlic ail jnighty Ciovernrncnt of India had to hunt for an expert 
in Canada. My friend, Sir Guthrie Russell, in the other House said : 

“ Look at the splendid raanagomont of the Canadian Pacific Railway. ’* 

• I wish my friend, Mr. Rau, a great financial expert as he is, will tell 
us how, under the mismanagement of that gentleman who was to have 
come out as an expert .... 

Mr. P. B. Rau: My Honoiu’able friend is confusing the Canadian 
Pacific Railways with the Canadian National Railways. 

Sir Cowasii Jehangir: That is nothing very much. 

Mr. B. Das: But is it not a fact that that gentleman was going to bo 
the Chairman of your expert Committee? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The ifcntlcman whom my Honourable friend is refer- 
ring to was connected with the Canadian National Railways which are 
altogether different from the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Mr. B. Das: Why did not the. Financial Commissioner come out with 
a contradiction, why did he not deny that statement, because statements 
appeared in the public press. (Mr. P. R. Rau shook his head.) I cannot 
accept such denials. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe, Sir, that statement was denied on the floor 
of this House. 

Mr. B. Das: Do T take it then that the Government of India never 
negotiated with that gentleman to be one of the members of that expert 
Committee ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: An answer was, T think, given on the floor of the 
House last September that there was no foundation for the statement 
that Sir Henry Thornton was coming hero as Chairman of the Retrench- 
ment Committee or of any other Committee. 
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Mr. B. Das: Yes, because when the Ottawa Delegation visited Canada, 
they found out the truth about tliat gentleman. Of course, on account 
of the Ottawa Pact the capitalists will get more from that protection . . . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are you not a capitalist? 

i ^ ^ 

Mr. B, Das: No. I am an employer, and not a capitalist. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Are you an employee? Are you a capitalist? 

Mr. B. Das: I am an employer, but not a capitalist. 

An Honourable Member: He is on the way of becoming a capitalist* 

» 

Mr. B. Das: My Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, who happens to 
be the Commerce Member, ought to Imow the first essentials of commer- 
cial principles. No commercial undertaking can go on indefinitely at the 
expense of the tax-payer as the Railways are doing, l^ut why does my 
friend keep quiet? Ho knows it, because ho is a party to those secret 
despatches that are passing between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, and to which my friend, Mr. Noogy, alluded only this 
morning. My friend, Mr. Ncogy, also raised a debate last year on the 
passing of the control of the Railway Board from this House to a statutory 
body. My friend knows it. He wants to hoodwink this side of the 
House, and after a year, — no, not after a year, but thirty days hence or 
after the 20th of next month when the so-called wliito paper will be 
issued — the public will find a complete scheme turning the Railway 
Board into a statutory railway authority wliere the Railway experts, the 
Chief Commissioner and others will find a place. I do not know if my 
friend, Mr. P. R. Rau, will still find a place in that hierarchy or whether 
it will be a place for Europeans and others particularly for the followers 
of my friend, Colonel Gidney, who spoke with such gloating language 
today after gaining everv^ reservation for his community in the Round 
Table, and, through the Statutory Board, in the Railways. I wish my 
friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, had taken us a litHe nearer to his heart. He 
Las not done so. He is pre-oecupied. T do not know whether ho will 
deliver anotlior BufR^et speech as Raihvay Member, and if he delivers 
another speech, perhaps he will say: “Oh, gentlemen, this has been 
ordained.*' Here I ask my friends, the Round Tabl(?rs. wdiat did they do? 
1 want every one of them to rise after T sit down. What fight did they 
put up in the Round Talde Conference to see that the Railway Bo*ard was 
not made into a statutory body .... 

Sir OowaSji Jehangir: Wo have fought for your Orissa. 

Mr. B. Das: My friend, Sir Cow’^asji Jehangir, says that they fought 
for Orissa, and I am very grateful to him. He was a Member of the 
Federal Finance Committee, and T express again my gratitude to him for 
the help he gave to get my Orissa separated. T am grateful to all who 
have helped me, but I want to know what fight did they all put up 
against the attempt to make the Railway Board into a statutory body by 
removing the control of this House, because the European hierarchy wdll 
go on perpetuating the mismanagement. I have not yet heard even one 
friend of mine raising this particular question. My friend, the Finance 
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Member, is not here. Railways are not contributing anything to the 
general finances for the last three years. I want to know from the 
Financial Commissioner or the liailway Member whether this sum has 
been funded as a debt to the Railway, because, if you do not do it, next 
year or after 20 days, my friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, will rise and say 
''Gentlemen, Railways have been ordained to be imder a statutory 
body’h So the 18 crorcs that the Railways have to contribute by the 
ukase issued by Samuel Hoare and by the British Government have to 
be written off. The conspiracy has been going on behind us, but I do 
hope, as my frienVi, Mr. Neogy, reminded us, w'hen the White Paper will 
be published, my friend will give us a special day and bring out a 
definite motion before this House to consider the subject whether the 
future administration of the Railways will be by the Statutory Board. 

I have so far discussed the future, but I will now discuss the present 
maladministration. I do not think that an expert Committee is necessary. 
I do not think that Pope is necessary to give his pontifical ukase as to 
how Sir Joseph Bhore or Mr. Rau should conduct the Railway Adminis- 
tration in this country. Wliy does not my friend. Sir Guthrie Russell, 
take a leaf from the book of my friends, the European Group, who have 
reduced the salaries of their staff by half in Calcutta and Bombay? Why 
should the Railway Member and the Financial Conunissioner be afraid of 
the bogey — “security of services'*? In order to give security to a few in; 
services, the tax-payer is mulcted. Why don’t you tell Ilie Agents of 
Railways: “If you don’t make the Railway Budget balance, you must 
go.’’? The Honourable the Railway Member might say that he is bound 
hand and foot by certain regulations and rules to which he was no party^ 
but which were framed by the Secretary of State. No Member of the 
Government of India can be sacked. He has only to assert himself. It 
has been suggested “why not combine the Lead offices of two Stato 
Railway Companies’’. I made a similar suggestion during the time of 
Sir Charles innes, and what did he say? He said: “We are aiming at 
decentralisation. How can we centralise?’’. The real meaning is that 
they were providing more jobs for the unemployed Europeans who had 
come out after the W^ar. They were also trying to provide employment 
for the railway manufacturing firms in England that were then idle. How 
could Sir Charles Innes go in for retrenchmenf? He had as his adviser 
Sir Clement Hindlc> . I recollect the expression which my friend, ]\lr. 
Neogy, once used “His Haughty Highness Mr. Hindley’’. He was not 
Ihen Sir Clement. I met him at the High Commissioner’s reception in 
Ix)ndon. I understand ho is controlling a race course in England. He 
was a railway expert, once in India and now he controls the gambling in 
race courses in England. Under iho guidance of these so-called experts, 
Government have squandered 200 crorcs over capital expenditure and 
Government, after 1021, increased their working expenditure by nearly 
20 crorcs. Today they have brought it up to Go crorcs. That would not 
satisfy anybody. If it was Company-managed concerns, the shareholdera 
would not pennit it. Even the Company-managed Railways have become 
extravagant through your system of guaranteed dividend that exists. They 
know the svstem of guarant<?ied dividend is such that Government must 
foot the bill. It is not the Government of India wlio pay, but it is the 
tax-payer. I think if the Government bf India mean to be honest, then 
they must apply the axe vigorously. They may not have so many Anglor 
Indian guards or so many Anglo-Indians in the refreshment cars. They 
may not have so many beautiful red-banded officials walking in every 
station. They have got to make both ends meet. They are mulcting 
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the people for their extravagance in order to keep a few people in their 
posts. 1 again , repeat my appeal to Sir Henry Gidney and Mr. Joshi to 
tell their followers that the time has come when they must accept a lower 
scale of salaries. The present standard of life in the country has gone 
down very low. Why should people, under the mune of trade unionism, 
demand a higher rate of salary than is w arranted by the condition of the 
industry? For the next tw'O or three years, there should be no idea of 
development of new lines. All ideas must be centred on retrenchment 
and no benefit has come to India or to the tax-payers as a result of the 
schemes that were inaugurated after 1924. It has resulted in duplication 
of ostabJislirncnt. Let us go back to the old condition and combine the 
olrices. ^’our so-callcd elliciencv is a myth. The so-called experts 

want more locomotives from England. Whether it is the Tata Steel Co. 
or the Palmer group, — I do not care w'ho receives the orders. 


They wanted to increase the speed of the mail train. The 7.5 pound 
Or the 90 pound rails would not do. They wanted the 120 or 150 pound 
rails. The s])ccd expert w^ent on designing new locomotives, but what 
happened? The scheme of prolific passenger traflic and goods traffic, 
which started the idea, collapsed and crashed. T take it that my friend, 
Sir Joseph Bliorc, has read the report of the Public Accounts Committee. 
I do hope he. has also read the report on Apprapriation prepared by the 
Director of Haihvay Audit and the Chief Accounts Officers. 1'here ho will 
find a reference to the mad scheme of electrification in the G. I. P. 
Railway. What happened there? The so-called experts — I w’ish I could 
hang them all — what did they do? They have ruined everybody. The 
Consulting Engineers in England arc drawing fat foes and they arc not 
worth the money wdiich is paid to them. 

When this electrification scheme w'us formulated, they advised that 

^ there would be a big saving on tiic Great Indian Peninsula 

4 7 M 0*7 

Railway. Not only that, but that a large number of locomo- 
tives w’ould be released for use in other Raihvays. Did my Honourable 
friend, Sir Joseph Rhore, find that these locomotives, tliat w^ere designed 
by the locomotive experts in the Railw^ay Board and that w ere then manu- 
factured, eould not move about, but w'crc lying in the sheds of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay? Sir, my friend is burdened with a very 
onerous task. 1 do hope that w'hcn next time we meet in Public Accounts 
Committee ho wdll find it eonvenient to attend the meetings when Rail- 
ways w'ould be taken up. Of course, I rceogii'se that his ])osition is that 
of a Cabinet Member, but 1 do hope he would look into th(‘ discussions 
on Raihvays at least for the three previous years on the floor of 
this House, and the discussions in the Public Accounts (kminiittco and 
sec how the maladministration of the officials has all along been exposed 
and how, whenever W’e inquired as to wh.at happened to that electrification 
scheme, the reply given was: “Oh, he has gone on leave"', and “He has 
retired", and so on, as if with all their power this mighty Government have 
no power to stop even one rupee out of the huge pension and tlic huge 
Provident Fund balances that these so-callcd proplicts and experts earned 
through wwking for India's interests? If any of them arc alive or are 
living in India, can they place their hands on their h(»arts and say that 
they. did all this only in the interest of India? Sir, they w^ould not appear 
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fco have done all this in the interest of India; they merely wanted to 
experiment and they wanted to place large orders in England when the 
English industrial concerns were starving. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, as my friend is the first Indian Bailvvay Member with a certain 
knowledge of the industrial development of the country, I ask him to 
look at another aspect of the question. The Kailway Administration has 
in huiia never encouraged Indian industries to develop. It is high time- 
that with the experience which my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
possesses, he will direct the energies of the Kailway Board and the Kail- 
\vay Administrations properly so that they shall buy their requirements 
from India and encourage Indian industries to manufacture Kailway appli. 
ances. If this is not done, Sir, what is the use of gloating over the 
claim, “We have 33,000 miles of Railway**, and what is the use of 
hearing by wireless from 6,000 miles away, “money is cheap; borrow,, 
borrow; develop the Kailways; send orders across the seas!*'? 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: That is the Ottawa spirit. 

Mr. B. Das: Then the next point I want to draw the attention of my 
Honourable friend to is this. It is high time that the Lee concessions' 
were abolished. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: He cannot do that. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, if the Lee concessions were introduced when prices- 
were high in 1922-23, why, I ask, should lot the Government be able, 
in the year 1033, when prices arc very low, to withdraw these conces- 
sions? Sir, it is time that the Government of India and the Railway 
Board should fight for the withdrawal of these concessions. Sir, when 
my Honourable friend was in charge of another Depart I drt»w his 
attention to the fact that a gentleman who never crossed the seas got 
the Lee concessions hy establishing that his great-great-grand-father liad 
European blood,— but whicdi he never had. (Laughter.) Tlien, a.s my 
fricm.d, Mr. Neogy, says, one brother got the Lee c*oneessi(nis while the 
otlier did not, — T)roha]))v because the latter was dark and could not estab- 
lish his relationsliip wdtli his brother. 

Sir, 1 feel a little hit gratified that after all our labours on the Public 

Accounts Cominitti‘cs and all the fight put up by Mr. Joshi, Mr. Neogy, 

:md Mr. S. G. Mitra, on the question of the reduction of the st<wos 
balances, whicli at one time stood between IS to 22 crores. these have 
been rediic(*d by six to st*v(‘n crores. This means that for seven ye-ars the 
representatives of the Railwa\s have been ttlling us lies before the 
Public A(*counts Goniinittees. 'Diev were all au»ng urged to reduce these 
balances, hut thev said they could nut nuluce them. How then could 
they he reduced from 22 cron's to 13 J enws? That shows that 
there is much to he done inside the Kailways if the Head becomes an 
Indian. With the advent of the Indian Fin.incial Commissioner and of 
the Indian Kailwav Member, the Kailways have seen their way to 
reduce their stores balance to 13^ crores. Oh. what a fight we had to 
put iip all these seven years before the Public Accounts Connnittee in 
order to point out the absurdity of their position ! Sir Charles Tunes 

wont on borrowing monev and Mr. George Sim and Sir Alan Parsons, 

helped by Sir Clement Hindley and Sir Austin Hadow, went on adding to 
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the stores balances! Sir, I do not want to find fault with those who have 
left us. But they have bequeathed to us schemes that will never earn 
more than i per cent. I Sir, I would earnestly ask my friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, to study these points and find out how bis predecessors have gone 
on mismanaging, and how the snakc-like manoeuvres of the Chief Com- 
missioner and the technical experts of the Bailway Board have saddled 
my Honourable friend with an inheritance which he will have to justify 
from year to year on the fioor of this House, — until and unless the Secre- 
tary of State relieves him by putting the Railways under a Statutory 
Board. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: So you give him a chance now for the present? 

Mr. B. Das: There is another point. 1 do ho2>e some of my friends, the 
Round Tablcrs, will speak on the point 1 am raising just now. Sir, 
it was four years ago in the Public Accounts Committee that we raised 
the issue that the Military Department received large concessions from 
the Railways, and we asked why should the Railway Administration lose 
so much money? My friend, Mr. P. R. Rau, the great financier that he 
IS, when I told him that the simi that the military administration 
received would come to about a crore of rupees, said, of course it was too big 
R sum, but in the scheme placed before the Retrenchment Committee it 
was brought out that tb© Military Department received Rs. 95 lakhs in 
concessions! Of course, I am aware of the fticl that Sir (xeorge Schuster 
'—who is not here now — said that “if you raise this subject, it will raise 
fihe military expenditure by a corresponding amount Now, I do not 
care if I pay another two crores for the military side. It is being taken 
forcibly from me, but, I want to know how many crores I really pay for 
the military expenditure. Therefore, I subscribe to the principle that the 
strategic lines of the Railways should be charged to the Military Depart- 
ment. Well, we raised it very often, but somehow they managed to 
•evade us. Mr. Neogy himself raised it before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, namely, that the money that is spent on the strategic Railway 
lines is a purely military charge. So also this little concession of nearly 
one crore of rupees which the Military Dcpaidment get for the transport 
of mules, Captains and Commanders. (Laughter.) 

I would ask again my friend to look into the agreements with the 
Company-managed Railways and to tighten the control a little over the 
Company -managed Railways. Sir, T am proud that in the Public Accounts 
Committee wo have done so much and we have asked for the tightening 
of the control over that most mismanaged R..ilway, the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. But. Sir, 1 raised a debate aln^ady three years ago on the 
fioor of this House that the Bengal Nagpur Railway ought to have been 
a State-managed Railway long ago. One does not know who was that 
duffer in the Railway Board in 1912 who destroyed all the papers and 
documents, and the onlv document that is available today is that the 
Secretary of State in 1912 was pleased to extend the management of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway till 1950. And what happened was that the 
■penal clause that was in the nrovious agreement was taken away. So 
today these Directors of the Bengal Nagpur Railway have got a carte 
liUmhe to spend money in any way they like and to do anything they 
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like, and the Government of India have no control over the Bengal Nagpur 
Bail way. I do not want my friend, Mr. Bau, to whisper to the Honourable 
the Eailway Member that “contact has been made and control has been 
exercised**. But if it has been exercised, we on this side take 90 per 
cent, of the credit for that and my friend, the Financial Commissioner, 
and his predecessor take 10 per cent, credit. 

So, Sir, my Honourable friend should pay less attention to his work as 
Commerce Member and pay six months* attention at least to the com- 
plete control of the Bailway Administration. I would advise him to tour 
over every Railway and take with him his Financial Commissioner who 
knows the views of this side of the House to«o well, and let them decide 
how they can make the Railways pay. I will not subscribe, and no Mem- 
ber on this side will subscribe, to the Railways being controlled by a 
Statutory Board. So, if my Honourable friend would have the privilege 
of bringing forward a Budget next year, he niList bring forward a balanced 
Budget; othenvisc most of us, who laughed at Mr. Ghuznavi's motion for 
the total abolition of the Railway Board, will have to do the same thing, 
next year. When the whole Government are irresponsible, W’^e do not 
care; they can get the Viceroy to certify the grant. Probably next year 
will be the last year of the life of many of us in this House. But if the 
balanced Budget does not come, I warn the (Honourable the Railway 
(Member that every Demand will be thrown out and he may go to the 
Viceroy and get them certified. 

Sir, I must close, but I will give this warning to the Eailway Member. 
You might turn the Railway Board into a Statutory Board, — hope some 
member of the Round Table will reply that that apprehension of mine is 
groundless, — but there is the transfer of power coming to the people's 
representatives. Let it be 50 per cent, as some say; but when those, who 
are now behind the prison walls or outside, come in here, they will not 
tolerate the idea that the administration of the Railways in India, for which 
India has borrowed and invested 800 crores and for which 250 crores of 
capital have been w ritten off and paid for from the revenues of India, should 
pass on to half a dozen foreign engineers wdio have received security of 
their jobs through the constitution to do any m.ismanagemeiit they like and 
ask the Government of India and the Legislature to pay for their sins. 
When they come into pow er, they will never tolerate that. I hope my 
Honourabio friend will bear that in mind and tell those beyond the seas 
that India will not tolerate a Statutory Eaihvay Board. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces: 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I w’ish to say a few words to draw attention 
to the studied indifference of the Eailway Administrations towards the 
comforts of the poor third class passengers. It is always said, Sir, that 
they are doing their best to promote the comforts and convenience of third 
class passengers, but the question is whether these words have ever 
been translated into practice. The Honourable Member in charge of the 
Department is, no doubt, a very old friend of mine. His tact, ability, 
skill and resourcofiilness are undoubted, and, along with these qualifi- 
cations, he possesses a largo heart and a sympathetic outlook. I, there- 
fore, venture to say a few words for hig consideration. 

Sir, let me say frankly that the poor third class passenger undergoes 
^ven today the same discomforts and inconveniences that he used to suffer 
some ten or fifteen years ago. The insulting behaviour of subordinate 
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officials towards the third class passengers is as rampant today, — I 
should say more frequent, — as it was twenty years ago. Sir, let me tell 
you that most of the members of the supervising sto.ff take very little 
interest in the true sense in carrying out their duties of supervision, but 
most of the Eailway officials drawing high salaries depend merely upon 
their subordinates, and my impression of their behaviour is that these 
subordinates generally consider themselves to be superior to their officers 
and some of them treat third class passengers, who patronise the Bailways 
and contribute the bulk of the Eailway revenue, like sheep and goats. Sir,, 
the fact is that the mere appointment of certain persons on various duties 
cannot be taken as a guarantee to render comforts to the poor Indian 
passenger, but proper supervision over the subordinate staff and others 
concerned is absolutely essential. 

"What a poor passenger needs most, when travelling by rail, is good 
food, cold water and sufficient accommodation. May I know, Sir, what 
has been done in practice to improve these conditions? Some Indian 
refreshment rooms have no doubt been opened, but they are meant for 
well-to-do people. Their charges are so high that a third class passenger 
of limited means can never venture to pay a visit to them. He buys hia 
food from the platform hawker who has got a monopoly to sell there, bui 
the system of favouritism in issuing licences to these hawkers and lack 
of supervision have deprived the poor passenger of the opportunity of 
buying fresh and wholesome food. I have reason to believe. Sir, that there 
is so much letting and sub-letting and so much of profiteering that the- 
hawker can never be expected to use gocxl stuff in the preparation of 
Indian fcx:)d. Sir, let me say plainly that it is not sufficient to inspect 
the look of the food-stuffs, but to arrange to examine the quality of ther 
articles sold to these poor third class passengers, the majority of whom 
are ignorant and illiterate. Inspectors and other members of the staff 
usually confine tlicir attention to the look of the food-stuff, the neatness 
and the cleanliness, of the( stalk, and these are ai)parently found in good 
order, because tlie stall keepers know l>ofore hand as to wlion the sahib is 
to come for inspection and they, therefore, keep everything in good 
appeaximee. 

As regards cold drinking water, T may say that the present arrange- 
ments in small stations is wholly unsatisfactory. It often happen^ that 
the hhislis do not all end llu* train regularly or tiu* earthenware* kef)t there 
for cold water remains empty. My information is that the station staff 
generally engage these hhistis for I heir f)rivate services and so no one 
takes any action on this serious irregularity on the part of hhisfis resulting 
in great inconvenience to the passengers, especially during the hot weather. 

Sir, it is no secret that, for lack of p^roper supervision by the Railway 
Administration, people are now patronising, in a very largo number, private- 
motor transport and consequently the Railway Administration as a whole 
are driving their golden customers away from themselves, as rather than 
suffer the hardship of the railway travelTing, the public prefer to use 
motor buses and lorries. If my official friends do not believe what I have 
said, I may challenge them to come forward and travel along with me 
without notice as a third class passenger on any line of the Railway they 
may choose as well as by a motor lorrv in the same locality to see with 
their own eves and make voluntary and friendly investigations with fellow^ 
passengers of both the systems and, T am sure, they will* be fully satiefiedv 
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and then they will be able to find a way to solve the problem. Sir, the 
remedy is not far distant to seek, provided that the Eailway officials may 
see their way to pay more attention on supervision of their staff, hawkers, 
bhistis and others and aiso consider the advisability of appointing such 
persons to the Local Advisory Committees of various Railways who have 
in the past shown real and keen interest in the welfare and comforts of 
poor passengers who will, [ am sure, be proved more useful to both the 
Railway Administration and tlie public in general. With these remarks, 
Sir, I conclude my speech. 

Several Honourable Members : The question may now be put. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singli Gour) : T ac(*ept the closure. The 
(jiiestion is that the question be now put. 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES-52. 


Abdur RAhim, Sir. 

Ahmed, Mr K. 

Amir ITnssaiii, Khan Bahiuliir Saiyid. 
Anklesiiria, Mr. N. N. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bagla, Lala Rameshwar Prasad. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DeSonza, Dr. F. X. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Gliuziiavi, Mr. A. H. 

(licliiey, liioni .-(\iloiirl Sir Uonry. 
n:id.s<jn, Sir Leslie. 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Nrharsiiigji. 
T.3inail Ali Khan, Kiinwar Hajee. - 
Jadhav, Mr. B, V. 

James, Mr. F, E. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Lahiri Chandhury, Mr. D. K, 

Lai Chand, Ilony. (\aptai*] Rao 
Bahadur Chaiidhri. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. 11 
Mas wood Ahmad. Mr. M. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Misra. Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muazzjim Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 


Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Rama> 
swami. 

Murtiiza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Ncogy, Mr. K. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. ' 

O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raghnbir Singh, Kunwar. 

Rajali, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

RnstOjXi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Roy, Kumar G. R. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sardn, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 

Soott. Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Slier Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singli, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Smith, Afr. R. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Suhrawavdy, Sir Abdulla-al-Mamuu. 
l’p]u Sahel) Bahadur, Mr. 
Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Yarn ill Khan. Mr. Muhammad 
Ziaiiddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES-8. 


Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joahi, Mr. N. M. 

Lnlchand Navalrai, Mr. 

The motion was adopted. 


Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. ♦ 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, we have had the spectacle, 
during the last two days, of my Honourable and gallant friend, Sir Henry 
Gidney, joining hands with Mr. Ghuznavi on the one side and with th,? 
stalwarts of the Opposition on the other— a spectacle which, I think, may 
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be deemed anticipatory of the millenium when we are told that the Uon 
will lio down. witH tho Ininb ‘md little child shall lead them, vvho is 
the lion and who is the lamb and who the little child, I will not venture to 
say. But, in asking Honourable Members, if they would be good enough 
to indicate what subjects they wished to raise on the motions for cuts, 
I had intended to ask them to specify with some definiteness the matters 
that they wished to raise. When, therefore, I received notice of this 
motion with the words ‘‘policy and administration** shown against it, 
my Honourable friends left me guessing as to what they really meant, 
because obviously practically every conceivable criticism and complaint 
could be brought within the ambit of this elastic term. Then I did 
venture along another line of approach. I tried to see what change of 
policy or what new method of administration I could possibly put into 
effect with the magnificent sum which my Honourable friends wanted 
to leave me, namely, one rupee. Naturally there was no enlightenment 
to be gained along that line. But, 1 think, Honourable Members will 
agree with me that it is a little hard on me to expect me to deal with this 
enormous field which has been opened in the last two days at short notice 
and I think that it is a little harder on the House to deprive the House 
of information which I might otherwise have been able to give it and 
which might have helped the House to come to a juster and fairer 
conclusion. (Hear, hear.) As it is, Honourable Members have raised 
many questions — in fact this has been a replica of the first day*s general 
discussion, and each question raised has been itself one of considerable 
magnitude. I, therefore, find myself in considerable difficulty. I am 
afraid I can do no m.ore than refer to a few only of the very many subjects 
that have been touched upon in the course of the last two days. 


First, let me refer to my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, who led 
the attack upon us. T venture to submit that so far as Mr. Ghuznavi *8 
speech was intended to be an indictment of the present administration, 
it has singularly failed. I, in fact, rely on Mr. Ghuznavi and his own 
testimony to show that the motion, which is now before the House, 
should be rejected. What was it in effect that he said? I do not raise 
any question about the correctness of his figures; but, assuming all his 
statements to be correct, what he really said in effect was this : that 
the present administration has been ros}>onsive to suggestions and criticisms 
made by him the year before and that they have, as a consequence, been 
able to save no less than 20 laldis during the current vear. Are we to bo 
abolished for doing this? Then, take the other point that my Honourable 
fnend raised, the callage of the coal required for the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta and the South Indian llailways for their own purposes by sea. 
He pointed out that carriage by this route would mean a considerable 
loss of revenue to certain Eailway systems. As my Honourable friend, 

^ ftgo that we ourselves, 

on our- own initiative took up this question and we hope to see a change 

SeS be brought into 

twf ® the coming year. Now. I want to make it quite clLr that 
these Company Bailways are at full liberty if they so choose to sot 

cheapest^’route Jhetw 

S todudni the'soitrT^^^^^^ to induce, and we have now succLded 

the bulk of’ their coal will h ” "■'Jway to accept an arrangement by which 
tile bulk of their coal will be earned over the land route and we ^ even 
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prepared to shoulder some loss, if necessary, in order to secure this 
result. (Cheers.) Are we to be abolished for taking the initiative and 
doing what my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, really wished us to 
do? But the whole question of the coal contracts for the Railways has, 

I think, aroused a great deal of interest, and it is a matter of such im- 
portance that I thiidr the House will bear with me if I say a few words 
in regard to it. 

I would like to give to. the House some idea of the procedure adopted 
and the principles which we have followed in allocating contracts for the 
Railways; and 1 would also like to refer incidentally in passing to the whole 
question of Railway-owned collieries. Taking the latter question first, 

I would point out that my Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, has advanced 
reasons which, 1 submit, and, I hope, the House will agree, are conclusive 
in showing that the policy adopted by the Railway Administration is the 
correct one. I have only a few words to add to that defence of our policy. 

1 think it is common kno\N ledge that the Railways were forced into owner- 
ship of their collieries by the action of private colliery-owners. The 
prices quoted to them for coal were, 1 should describe as exorbitant and, 
in self-defence, in order to break the ring which was putting up the prices 
against the Railways, they were forced to buy their own collieries. By 
doing so, they were able to reduce the price of coal from somewhere in 
the neiglibourhood of 12 rupees a ton to the price at which it is now, 
namely, between three to four rupees a ton. I do not say that that is 
entirely due to that fact, but the fact that we have owned our own 
collieries has had a real effect in bringing down the price of coal to the 
Railways; and I do feel this, that wdiat has happened in the past may 
again happen in the futures and that the position of these collieries is the 
greatest safeguard against any possible combination of sellers. Now, 
the fact, tluit we own those collieries and can, as a matter of fact, supply 
practically the whole of our requirements so far as coal is concerned, has 
nob prevented us from doing all that wo can to help the industry. We 
have passed a self-denying ordinance practically, and we are getting in 
the current year no less Ilian G6’0 per cent, of our reqiiirenieiits from 
private colliery-owners. We are buying that amount from the open 
market; we arc only raising one-third of our requirements fiom our own 
collieries. Well, Sir, obviously the restriction of our raisings must put 
up the price of oiir own coal. Obviously, our overJieads have to be spread 
over a smaller output, but we regard the slight increase in the price of 
our own raisings as a most valuable insurance against excessive rates in 
the future. 

Then, lot me turn to the question of the allocation of contracts. 
This has been the lirst year in which 1 have had anything to do with this 
rather important transaction, and I would like, Sir, to make my position 
and that of the Railway Board perfectly clear in this matter, because 
I hope that, if I state the position as fully and frankly as I can, it wall 
put an end once and for all to suggestions that \ve are being misled by 
some one or are subject to outside influences. The first recommenda- 
tions for the allocation were made by the Chief Mining Engineer. These 
were then most carefully scrutinised by the Chief Commissioner and the 
Financial Commissioner, That scrutiny lasted for two days, and these 
officers went into every single tender and every single allocation. Having 
done that, their proposals were then put before me, and I can assure the 
House that I w^ent into every single allocation before I finally passed 
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orders. (Applause.) I can assure the House that we have done all we 
could to see that a fair allocation of orders has resulted. We may have 
made mistakes. 1 do not claim infallibility, but I do claim this that I 
have satisfied myself that there are good and sufficient reasons for every 
allocation that has been made. (Applause.) I would bring another point 
to the notice of this House. As a result of their scrutiny by the Chief 
Commissionr 3 r and the Financial Commissioner, the original proposals were 
greatly modified, and, as the result of my subsequent examination, there 
was a still further change in the })roposa]s. (Applause from different 
parts of the House.) Now, Sir, tlie House will realise that we must, on 
certain matters, follow the advice of our experts. For instance, if our 
expert says that one seam is inferior to another scam, or if he says that 
as a result of tests the ash content of one sample is greater than the ash 
content of another sample, we must accept that. Tf we did not do that, 
the whole administration of a technical department would be reduced to 
chaos. 

Then, Sii, before I leave this point, as I am stating the position as 
fully and frankly as 1 can. I will give to the House the general principles 
which have guided us this year in making our linal selection of tenders. 
We have kept the four following bioad considerations in our minds : 

Firstly, — where the quality of coal was the same, the first considera- 
tion, or the main consideration should be that of price; 

Secondly, — we had to take into account the capacity of the 
tenderer to fulfil the contract; 

Thirdly, — we had to take into account also the past performance; 
and 

Fourthly, — taking into account both quality and price, we endea- 
voured to spread our orders over as many collieries as 
possible in order to help the industry in those bad times. 

Those, Sir, were the general ])rinci])los which we adopted, and I leave 
it to the H('uso to decide whether we have not ilone our best to obviate 
any charges that we have acted irn'sponsibly or blindly or at the dictation 
of some one else. 

Now, Sir, I come next to my friend, Hr. Mitra, and I would like in 
the first place to point out that he has nauhi a little mistake in his argu- 
ment that because the Railway Board at the prese.nt moment does not 
have an engineering er a tralfic ex])(‘rt, wo (‘onld always get on without 
them. As a matter of fact, it so happens that the Chief Commissioner 
is himself an Engineer and the St.afT Mcanher is liirnself a Traffic Officer. 
It has thus been possible to doulde up those charges, and I would like 
to say that I arn not quite sure whether in other circumstances it would 
be possible without some loss of efficiency to (jontinue this doubling up 
process. 

Then, Sir, my friend suggested,— and I think in this suggestion lie 
was supported by more tlian one Member of this House,— that in future 
the Kailway Administration at headquarters should be (?arriod on by a 
Member with the usual Secretariat staff. Well, Sir, I can only say that 
T should not like to be the Member to have to carry on an organization 
like that. I do not profess to bo a railway traffic expert; I do not profess 
to be a railway engineering expert; nor do I profess to be a financial 
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authority, and, I am afraid, though I appreciate the compliment conveyed 
in that suggestion, that this particular charge, if so constituted, would 
be entirely beyond my capacity. 

Then, my friend, Mr. Mitra, raised the question of Indimiizatiou. So far 
as Indianization is concerned, I have always done my best to advance it, for 
I recognise that considerations of national prestige, national self-respect, of 
economic expediency and of political advisability are all concerned in this 
question. But, iSir, I would like to draw a distinction between recruitment to 
the services and subsequent promotions to selection posts. So far as recruit- 
ment for our superior Bail way Services is concerned, 1 think the House 
is aware that recruitment is conducted in the proportion of 75 Indians to 
25 Europeans. Now, those proportions have, as far as I know, been 
adopted in almost every recruitment that has been carried out. I think 
in only one case or two cases has the percentage been slightly smaller. 
As regards the numbers of Indians in the gazetted cadres, I have had 
certain figures prepared for me and I would like to give them to the 
House. I \^ould point out that there has been a steady improvement in 
the State-managed Eailways since 1925 when this proportion was first 
adopted in the matter of recruitment. In 1925, the percentage of Indians 
was 28. In 1926, it had risen to 32. In 1927, it was 33. In 1928, it 
was 35. In 1929, it had risen to 36. In 1930, it was 36*88, and, in 
1931, it was 36*90. Now, Honourable Members will see that there has 
been a slight slowing down of the increase in the percentage in the last 
two or three years, and I think they will readily realise the cause of 
that. The clause has been that recruitment has been very greatly reduced 
or almost stopped. But we have often been asked why is it that we 
have not appointed an Indian or a member of a particular community, 
say, to the Eailway Board or to the staff of the Eailway Board. The 
House knows, I think wo have often referred to that matter on the floor of the 
House before, that we do not recruit these appointments or rather we 
do not make promotions to these appointments on a ra(*ial or a eomiminal 
basis. We strive to get the host man we possibly can and these posts, 
Honourable Members will remember, are posts to which all officers can 
aspire and look forward to as a reward for merit and for good work. If 
a. junior officer were of such outstanding ability and merit as to justify 
promotion to the Board, I should not have tlie faintest hesitation in 
appointing him in supersession of his seniors. Also, Sir, where two officers 
are of practically the same seniority and qualification, I think j)Ossibly 
consideration may be paid to the fact that one belongs to a race or com- 
munity not adequately represented in that particular branch of the 
service, but to deliberately supersede a senior officer who may he 
thoroughly qualified and merits promotion to a selection post is to intro- 
duce a new principle whicli will, to my mind, destroy the morale of the 
services and which will be wholly unjustified. I can be no party to such 
a course. 

Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, referred to the mechanical 
apprentices at Jamalpur. The case lias not come up to me officially 
yet, but I can give him the assurance that when it comes up, I shall 
pay my very closest personal attention to the matter. As we are on 
that point, I will also refer to what fell from my Honourable friend, Sir 
Oowasji Jehangir. He must realise that I could not possibly undertake 
to examine the case of every retrenched officer, but if ho can select one 
or two cases in which he considers that Indian personnel has been un- 
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fairly or inequitably treated or treated not in accordance with the rules 
for retrenchment that we have laid down, then, Sir, I promise to regard 
those cases as test cases and to go personally into the matter myself. 

There is only one more aspect of this motion which I would like to 
press upon this House. More than one speaker has said “Do away with 
the Kailway Board”. I would ask what grounds there are upon which 
that proposal is made? Is it purely on the ground of analogy, the 
analogy of the other Departments of the Secretariat or has it any 
reference to the actual quantum, the nature and the quality of the work 
to be performed? I have only heard assertions that the Kailway Board 
is unnecessary and that this whole organisation can be done away with. 
My Honourable friends must realise that while I am perfectly ready to 
be convinced that this work can be better done by another organisation, 
it is not assertion merely that will satisfy me. It must be proof of some 
kind. 

Then, Sir, let me refer briefly to my friend^ Mr. Joshi. Obviously 1 
cannot now follow him in the complicated mathematical calculations 
that he put forward. 1 am afraid that though they jnay appear simple, 
there is m fallacy underlying them. My Honourable friend raised the 
general question of the treatment of labour and I w’ould only reply to him 
in general terms. 1 think in principle there may not be such a great 
difference between the views held by Mr. Joshi and myself. I have often 
expressed those views on the floor of this House. I have said that apart 
from any question of prudence or expediency, I hold that there is a moral 
obligation resting upon all employers of labour to undertake the progres- 
sive improvement of the labour conditions, but. Sir, if there is a responsi- 
bility resting upon employers, there is an equal responsibility resting on 
labour in the service that they offer and in pressing and putting forward 
their claims. T have not, I think, seen any particular readiness to appre- 
ciate and to implement this responsibility on the part of labour. I 
would, in regard to the specific, point raised by Mr. Joshi, namely, as to 
what we are doing on the recommendations of the Labour Commission, 
say that in regard to that rather important suggestion, namely, the 
bringing into existence of machinery to deal with railway disputes the 
matter has not only been considered — we have passed that stage — but the 
Railway Board have formulated their provisional conclusions. These 
conclusions should have been and would have been discussed with the 
All-India Railway Men’s Federation last month, but unfortunately, owing 
to the illness of the Chief Commissioner, that meeting had to be post- 
poned. Those proposals, therefore, will be discussed with the Federation 
at the postponed meeting which will take place either this month or the 
next. After that discussion, I do not think that any long period of time 
should elapse before we come to final decisions and to the question of giving 
effect to them. I will pot follow my Honourable friend in regard to the 
specific matter which he has raised, namely, the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway dispute. It is unfortunate that the reference to this 
matter should have taken the form which it did. I will only say this, 
that I am glad of this opportunity of paying my public tribute to the 
work of the Citizens* Committee. The Committee did a' ^ejati public 
duty at considerable cost to themselves, with courage and in a spirit of 
disinterestedness and I will also say this that Government fully accept 
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their findings that the ^ent was not responsible for breaking either in 
the letter or in the spirit the agreement that had been arrived at, and 
they will adhere to that finding. 

Now, Sir, I would like very briefly to refer to my Honouniblc 
friend, Mr. B. Das. I had already promised Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad that I would sit at his feet and learn how the liailways 
should be administered, but 1 am afraid I overlooked the fact that there 
was another sage and teacher in this Hbuse. (Hear, hear.) My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Das, seems to me to have followed the line and adopted 
the policy of rny friend, Mr. Ghuznavi He wishes, I think, the Board 
to be abolished. Why? Because, as he himself pointed out, the pre- 
sent Administration have actually carried into effect the recommendations 
made by the Public Accounts Committee, for instance, in the matter of 
the reduction of the stores balances I Then, Sir, he raised the question 
of the concessions to the army. Well, there also, we have raised the 
question, and we are now discusainj:: it. And that. Sir, brings me, in 
conclusion, to what my Honourable friend, Mr. Neo.^y, said; and may I 
congratulate him on the restraint of his speech, which, if I may say 
so, added greatly to the weight of his arguments. I particularly appre- 
ciate the very discerning nature of his suggestion that I should abstain 
from pronouncing at once an opinion on the weighty matters to which he 
referred, for the reason that he felt that an immediate pronouncement 
could not, in the circumstances of the case, possibly reflect the results 
of a considered and an independent personal judginent. Honourable 
Members will realize that the insistent and numerous preoccupations of 
the last few months have left me little time to address myself to the 
vfery large and important questions which have always for many years in 
the past exercised this House and which exercise it today; hut T hope 
that when I have again to face this House on the Pail way Budget, I 
may have made som!e little progress with the consideration of some at 
least of those important questions which we have so often discussed on 
the floor of this House. Particularly, do I agree with Mr. Ncogy in the 
stress he laid on the importance of maintaining contact between the 
Railway Administration and public opinion. The grievance that the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council has not met for some considerable time is a per- 
fectly legitimate one, but I may tell Honourable Members that I have 
already taken steps to summon a meeting. I hope those meetings in the 
future will be not morelv more numc.’ous and more regular, but that they 
may lead to an atmosphere of co-operation between the representatives 
of the Assembly and the Railway Administration which cannot but be 
of the greatest use to us in conducting Ihe work of the Organization com 
mitted to our charge. 

I would only now. Sir, ask the House not to accept the motion placed 
before it. As I have said, Mr. Ghuznavi already paid a compliment to 
the readiness of the Board in the matter of listening to advice and criti- 
cism. I think the gallant Knight from Calcutta told us that when he 
entered the lists on behalf ^ome unfortunate subordinates, as indeed 
befitted a Knight of the Round Tabic (Laughter), he obtained redress when 
he went to the Railway Board. Similarly also my friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, said: “1 had'16 or 17 grievances and all I had to do was to see 
the Financial Commissioner and I had those grievances redressed.*' 
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Mr. Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Not aU. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Lot us hope, Sir, that all may he 
redressed but some perhaps are not worthy of redress. In any case, 

I venture to hope that tlioso who have eon.e to curse will stay to bless, 
and I hope the IToiise will have no hesitation in not accepting this motion. 
(Jjoud Applause.) 

Mr. A. H, Ohuznavi (Uaoea cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Bural) : 
Sir after the" excellent, illuminating, informing, lucid and instructive speech 
of my Honuourahlc friend. Sir Joseph Uhore, I would ask for the leave 
of this House to withdraw my motion (Foices: “No, no"), but before 
I do so, I desire to offer a few remarks. Sir, I am happy, I feel proud 
that my criticism has had this effect that the Government will now be 
saving at least between Rs. 20 lakhs and Rs. 30 lakhs. It was said 
yesterday that the saving of these lakhs on account of a new system 
of purchase was not due to my criticism, but due to a fall in price in 
the market. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): On a point of order. Sir,— is the Honourable Member 
entitled to make a speech when he asks for withdrawal of his motion? I 
ask for a ruling from the Chair. 

. Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) ; He is giving his reasons with a 
view to persuading the House to let him withdraw his motion. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: Now, Sir, I have taken these figures from the 
Capital of last year and this year. Last year, one firm offered their coal 
at Rs. 4-3-0. Then second class coal was offered at Rs. 3-4-0 by another 
party. Well, last year the coal which was offered at Rs. 4-3-0 was pur- 
chased, and that tendered at Rs. 3-4-0, was not purchased ; that is to 
say, thev paid 15, annas per ton higher. Then, there was one tender at 
Rs.' 4-12-0, and another tender for the same was offered at Rs. 4-4.0, but 
they bought the Rs. 4-12-0 coal and did not buy the coal offered at 
Rs.' 4-4-0. 

Eunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (Meerut Division: Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, he is not giving any reasons for withdrawing his motion. 

' 1 . 

Mr. Cbalnnan (Sir Hari Sinah Gonr) : T hope the Honourable Member 
wnll be brief. * 

Mr, A. H. Ohuznavi: T shall take only five minutea more. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are you withdrawing, or are you sfoing to 
press for a division? 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: T want to ^ve my reasons as to why I want to 
withdraw. 

(At this statue Kiinwar Hnjee Jsmnil Ali Khan rose.) 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Rinr^b Hour); Ts the Honourable Member 
raising: any point of order? 
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Eunwar Ea]ee Ismail Ali Eihaii: I should like to raise my point of 
order that while the Honourable Member said that ho agreed to withdraw 
his motion, he is not giving any reasons in support of withdrawal, but ho 
is making a speech to justify himself in moving the original motion. Sir, 
this should not bo. allowed at this stage. 

Mr. A. H, Ohuznavl: This coal, which was offered last year, at 
Es. 4-3-0, has been offered, owing to depression, at Es. 3-14-0; and the 
coal that was offered last year at Es. 3-4-0, has been offered this year, 
owing to depression, at Es. 2-13-0. They have bought at Es. 2-13-0, 
this year and not at Es. 3-14-0, and that will save them Es. 1-1-0, per 
ton. Similarly, .... 

(At this stage there was thumping of tables in the Opposition Benches.) 

Sir, in view of this attitude of the House, I beg leave to withdraw 
my motion. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Has the Honourable Member 
leave of the House to withdraw his motion? 

Some Honourable Members: No. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : As objection has been taken, 
I will put the motion before the House. The question is: 

** That tho demand under the head * Railway Board * bo reduced to Re. 1 .** 

The motion was negatived. 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Before I adjourn tho House I 
wish to ask Honourable Members whether they agree to a suggestion 
that has been made in certain quarters and agreed to by a few Members 
of tho House for the discussion of business tomorrow, and on Saturday 
and Monday. As Honourable Members are aware, tomorrw is both 
Friday as well as a day when Honourablo ^rcinbcrs have an engagement 
elsewhere at about half past four. Tt has boon suggested that in order 
to economise time and give Honourable jMembers as much time as pos- 
sible tomorrow, the questions which arc set in the agenda for 

tomorrow may be passed over and that the work of the day might begin 
at 11 o’clock, and that the House should rise for the mid-day recess at 
12*40 and meet again at 2 o’clock rising at 4 o’clock in the tafternoon. 
If that is generally agreed to 

Several Honourable Members: Yes, yes. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : T take it that that is agreed to 
by most of the Members. The business \s'ill bo arranged accordingly. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
24th February, 1933. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, 24th February, 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the 
Chair. 


1 

THE BAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— confd. 

Second Stage — contd . 

Demand No. 1 — ^Eailway Board — contd. 

I 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : On a point of order, Sir. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : May I know what is your point 
of order? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Rule 30 of the Manual. of Business and 
Procedure says that the first hour of every meeting shall be available 
for the asking and answering of questions. The reference is to Standing 
Order No. 10. Some questions have been specifically fixed for today. 
This is the list. These are not remainders of questions of any 
previous list. Therefore, there is no option for the Chair in this matter, 
as this rule is not qualified by any such clause as '^unless the President 
otherwise directs*' and so forth. The only sections which deal with 
suspension of Standing Orders are 76, 77, 84, 86, 89 and 142. All these 
deal with Bills, except the last section which deals with Resolutions. 
I think, therefore, Sir, that w^e will not be in order if we do not discuss 
the questions. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Chair has exercised no 
discretion, but the Chair left it yesterday to the House, and it is the 
privilege of the House to waive the Standing Order made for their benefit. 
It was unanimously decided by the consensus of opinion in the House 
that the question hour be utilised for the discussion of the Railway 
Budget. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen; Not unanimously, Bir. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

( 1061 ) A 
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Reduction in the number of Members of the Railway Board and in the Pay 
of the Superior Officers of the Railway Board. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I move : ]' 

“That tho demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by 
Rs. l,r>0,000. “ 

Before T could move rny motion, and before it was even known to the 
House whether it was a question that was to be asked and answered or 
whether it was a cut motion to be moved on the Railway Budget, a point 
of order was raised. Sir, I think, the House will get only very few 
chances to discuss, and, if necessary, to divide on, any substantive cut or, 
what we here call, economy cut. 1 find that later oii a crowd of motions 
on token cuts dealing with grievances will be discussed in this House. 
So, I think, the House will do full justice to the point that I raise about 
a substantive cut in this motion. My motion is for reduction in the 
number of Members of the Railway Board and in the pay of the Superior 
Officers of the Railway Board. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. The Honourable 
Member has to say whether he wishes to move cut No. 2* which stands 
in his name. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: 1 think that is covered by the previous motion of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, that has already been disposed of. 


Mr. Chairman (Sir llari Singh Gour) : Cut motions 1 to 6 traverse the 
same ground. I called upon the Honourable Member to speak, as I have 
no option hut to put each motion separately as required by Standing 
Orders. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
I have a cut motion, No. 125, in my name: 

“That- tho doinand undor the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced to Re. 1.** 

So I think 1 may be allowed to move. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divi- 
sions : Muhommadan Rural) : Sir, I do not move my motion.* 

Mr. Chairman (SSr Hari Singh Gour) : Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I have 
already spoken on this motion, and I do not move my motion.* 


♦“ That the demand under tho head ‘ Railway Board ’ be reduced to Re, 1.” 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Paiiija and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, T would request you kindly to see the late lists as 
well where you will find bigger cuts. Upder the Standing Orders, the 
biggest cuts should be taken first. So all the cuts which are for more than 
Rupees one lakh and 50 thousand should be given preference. As far 
as I remember, that is what the Standing Order says. There are many 
outs in this list and thi* other late lists which are for more than Rupees 
one lakh and 50 thousand. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The general procedure is that 
in discussing the Railway or the General Budget, the Chair has to take 
all the cuts in the order in which they appear on the agenda, and as 
Mr. S. C. Mitra's cut No. 8 has precedence over other cuts, ho is in order. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May T ask how this cut No. 125 came to be 
placed so low? I beg to draw your special attention to that. Should it 
not have come before? 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Honourable Member can 
raise thafc question at the proper time. This is the time for cut No. 8. 
Does the TTouourable Member claim precedence over cut No. 8? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: IVIv motion is to reduce the demand under the 
Railway Hoard to Re. 1. It is No. 126. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable ^Member’s cut 
is out of time. Notice was received on the 20th Fcln*iiar^’. and the 
Standing Order requires that there shall be two clear days’ notice before the 
day on winch the demand is under consideration and any Member may 
object and such objection sliall prevail, unless the President, in tin* 
exercise of his powers, waives that condition. That question cannot be 
disposed of just now. Notice of this motion was received on the 20ih. 
Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, my purpose in moving this motion is to show 
that ...... 

Mr, C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkimd and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
mndan Pniral) : Sir, may T take it that notices of motions which were given 
on the 20th February are out of order for discussion during this Railway 
Budget? We ought to know this clearly, as there are a large number of 
these motions which are shown as having been received on the 20th? 

Mr. Cliairman (Sir ILari Singh Gour) : The Chair will consider that 
point when the proper time comes, that is when a motion given on the 
20th is sought to be moved. Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

S. ^ C. Mitra: Sir, I am afraid, the Honourable the Commerce 
Member did not appreciate the spirit in which I spoke on the last motion. 
It was never my intention that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
should have no assistance from any technical expert or financial expert 
in the discharge of his duties. What I said was that like other Depart- 
ments of the Government of India there should not be a Board at*hia 
back so far as the administration of Railways is concerned. He will 

A 2 
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certainly have the advice of the Chief C^missioner and the Financial 
Commissioner as well as a whole horde of Directors and Deputy Directors 
to help him. And, really, in the Government of India it is not only this 
particular Department that has other big branches to deal with. or 
example, the Industries Department has the big Department of Posts 
and Telegraphs under it. There is the Director General of Posts and 
Telecrraphs with his financial experts who help him in carrying on the 
administration of that Department. Take again, the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands. They have to deal with the Medical 
Departm( 3 nt; there also you have a Director General of Indian Medical 
Service and a Director of Public Health, and all these people to help him. 
So it will not be correct to say that I do not want a Railway Board to 
help the Honourable the Commerce Member in carrying out his duties 
in the Railway Department. In my speech I made it clear that the 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, who was a very experienced and expert 
Engineer, was there to help him. I further said that the ordinary day 
to day administration was actually carried on by the Agents of the different 
Railways, and tliat the main duty here of the present Railway Board was 
more or less to co-ordinal e their work. Some of our friends here were 
very much afraid that if Mr. Colvin went away, then there would be 
none to answer their questions ..... 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official): Who were afraid? We 
were not. 


Mr, S. C. Mitra: Mr. Yamin Khan was one. You are not the only 
Member; there are other Members also. To them I say, that even now 
it is not the Members of the Railway Board who answer all these questions, 
but it is the Financial Commissioner, who is an ex-officio Member of the 
Railway Board. Of course there was anxiety on the part of some of the 
Members that all appointments below Rs. 100 should be at the disposal 
of a Railway Member who may have a very large patronage, and it may 
suit many people to go round him and secure his patronage. But I do 
not support such strange views that the Agents of the Railways should bo 
denuded of all the powers of appointments, and all these powers of 
patronage should be vested in one man who may be easily approachable 
by some. 


As I said the other day, I maintain that the Acworth Committee in 
1921 suggested a similar thing as I propose for this Board today. They 
said that there should be a Chief Commissioner and four Commissioners 
of whom one should be a Financial Commissioner, and three other Members 
whose duty will be to look after three respective Divisions, Western, 
Eastern and Southern Divisions. What they wanted to impress by that 
suggestion was that the Railway Chief Commissioner will be an expeH 
as our friend, the Honouriable the Commerce Member, wants a very 
efficient expert to be by his side. On financial matters he will have the 
^vice of the Financial Commissioner; but, for the administration of the 
individual Railway systems, they should be divided into three Divisions, 
ang there should be a Member responsible for each; but here, under the 
present system, that very thing is carried out by the Agents of these 
respective Railways. I do not say that the Chief Commissioner should 
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be the only expert. There are provisions even in this Budget for five 
DTectors who carry a salary of Rs. 3,180 each, five Deputy Directors 
who carry a salary of Rs. 2,130 j)lu8 a special pay of Rs. 250 each. So 
it will not lie with my friend, the Commerce Member, to say that if the 
so-called Railway Board, by which I meant merely the abolition of one 
post at present, is done away with, he will be denied the opportunities 
of consulting any expert. Why should there be so many Directors, who 
I understand, are experts in their different branches? There are not only 
Directors, but there are 'also Deputy Directors. I find this year another 
post of Director has been added. It is in Demand No. 1. Last year 
there was provision for four: now, in 1933-34, there is provision for five. 
When they take away a Member from the Railv\'ay Board, they add 
another to the Board of Directors. In the latest Administration Report 
for 1931-32, supplied to us, I find the following: 

“The roorganisrttion was complete in May, 1932, and then the superior staff in 
the office of the Railway Board consisted of the Chief Conunissioner, Financial 
Commissioner, one Member, three Directors, six Deputy Directors and one Secretary.” 

So I find that in the complete re-organisation scheme of 1932, there 
was provision for four of these super experts, that is a Member and 
three Directors and six Deputy Directors. My present suggestion is 
the same. I do not want a Member to be there; instead of three Directors, 
let there be four; and, I think, in that case, even in case of necessity, 
the Honourable the Commerce Member will not fail to have expert advice 
as he desires. In giving effect to th© Acworth Committee's scheme, as 
I have said, the Government decided tha;t, in addition to the Chief Com- 
missioner and the Financial Commissioner, there should be two Members, 
one dealing with technical subjects and another with general administra- 
tion. I say that the duties of the technical expert and the general 
administration work might be done by a few of these Directors and 
Deputy Directors; and the present post, that is held by Mr. Colvin, that 
IS, for staff and labour, might be done away with as it was never contem- 
plated in either of these schemes. I am glad that Mr. Colvin is here, 
and that I am not speaking about him at his back; he is present here 
to reply to my remarks. I maintain that the expert information or the 
questions about the general administration may be dealt with by the 
Directorate, and that Directorate, if necessary, may be enlarged; it w^as 
three in 1932; under the present scheme, I find, it is five. So, one may 
say that Government have diminished the number of Members and 
increased the number of the Directors from three to five, and have only 
appointed one or two men on a lesser scale of pay; but I shall presently 
show that these also are very highly paid posts for a poor country like 
India. I further urge that the whole of the Railway Administration should 
be run by officers who should carry a lesser scale of pay. I know the 
usual answer of the Honourable t he Commerce Member is that in connection 
with the scale of pay there should be no differentiation between this 
Department of Government and other Departments. But I would contend 
that this is not correct. FiVen Government think that Railways should 
work on a commercial basis. And as was pointed out by the Honourable 
the Commerce Member yesterday that even in regard to cuts in salaries. 
Government did not make a distinctiorl between the lower scale officers 
of the Railway Department and those of the other departments of the 
Government of India. They have made a distinction only in the case 
of the officers of the Posts and Telegraphs Department which, though 
u 18 not wprked op strictly commercial lines, maintains accounts on a 
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commercial basis, and in this case the distinction is that officers drawing 
Es. 30 or less have to pay half an anna in the rupee, and those who 
draw Es. 85-5-3 have to pay only one anna in the rupee . towards the cut 
in their salaries. Therefore a distinction has been made between Gov- 
ernrnent servants on the general side and those working in Departments 
which have been commercialised or the accounts of which have been 
maintained on commercial principles. If it is further necessary to show 
that a distinction does exist, I may say that Government servants always 
enjoy pensions, while there is no provision of pensions for railway servants, 
but tliere is provision for provident fund alone. If it is contended that 
Eailway servants are like other Government servants, I would like to 
know wliy Government servants are not granted railway passes as freely 
as ihe railway officers are given. Therefore. I maintain that there is 
a clear distinction between the Bailway Department and other Depart- 
ments of the Govi'rnnient of India, and that on that ground alone there 
can be no justification for maintaining the same scales of pay. I feel 
that a sum of one lakli 50.000 can be easily saved by removing one 
Member whose salary is Es. 4,000 a month and two Direc^tors and an 
Assistant Secretary. The last post, I find, has been only recently added 
in the new Budget. Here I would like to deal with the question of 
Tndianisation, because, by having Indianisation in its true sense, consider- 
able economies can be effected. My point is that we Rhould fix lower 
scales of pay for Indians who will occupy these high posts in future. 
Apart from the general argument of Indians to claim 100 per cent, of 
the posts in India, I think there is a further argument that by Tndianisa- 
tion wo can have greater economy. I maintain that the pay for Indians, 
who will occupy these posts, should be fixed on a much lower scale, and 
that will certainly be acceptable to Indians. 

Now, I would like to point out that on account of keeping the Staff 
Officer here, it w’ll be impossible to have real Tndianisation in this country. 
The Honourable the Commerce Member yesterday gave the percentage 
of Indianisation, but I maintain that that percentage, though apparently 
correct, does not show the true position. I have collected some figures 
from Eailway Eeports for 1931. There I find that in the Agency Depart- 
ment, out of a total of 81, Europeans get 61 posts. Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Christians 7, or. rather, out of 81 posts, 68 posts go to 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Christians, while the Hindus get 
ten, Muslims one and others, including Sikhs, get 16 per cent. 

Then, the next Department is the Accounts Department, where the 
total is 125. In this Department, Europeans get 54, Domiciled Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians 16, that is 70 out of 125 or rather 56 per cent goes 
to Europeans and Domiciled Christians, while the Hindus get 48, Muslims 
only two and others about 44 per cent, fn the Engineering Department 
also, there is a total of 731 .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswaml Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : On a point of order, Sir. T do not wish to interrupt my 
friend who belongs to my Party but surely this is not relevant to the 
main motion he has moved. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : It is not relevant. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Have you given your decision on the point of order, 
Sir, or I can make my point clear as to why I am raising this question? 
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Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member can 
defend himiself, but it seems to me that he is obviously irrelevant. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitral Sir, I would like to show that obvious things are 
jjot always correct. I maintain that reduction of expenditure is only 
possible by adopting definitely the policy of Indianisation, and when the 
Commerce Member says that proper effect has been given to the 
policy of Indianisation, I say, that is mcorrect, and I want to show by 
figures how it is possible to effect economy in the Railway Department 
by adopting the policy of Indianisation in its true sense and not by the 
so-called process .... 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: We are not discussing Indianisation: we are 
discussing economy. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitral As regards the Engineering Department .... 

Mr. CBiairman (Sir TTari Singh Gour) . Order, order. Have you heard 
the Honourable Member? I feel that the Honourable Member is irrelevant, 
because he has to deal in this cut with the question of economy apart 
from the question of communal representation as such. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitral I bow t(\ your niling, Sir, though I do not agree 
with it. T do not know wb.ether I shall be relevant in showing that by 
maintaining a Staff Officer here, the process of Indianisation is really 
impeded. If I am permitted to do so, I can prove that instead of giving 
facilities to Indians to occupy some of the higher posts, all kinds of tactics 
are employed to put a stop to a rapid process of Indianisation. That is 
the case not only in the Railway Department, but in the other Depart- 
ments of the Government of India as well. Whenever there are suitable 
Indians occupying high positions and when their turn comes to occupy 
still higher positions, then some sort of flimsy grounds arc urged and 
they are not given the chances on the plea that, though the officer is 
3lever and diligent, he is lacking in administrative qualities. That is 
Kvhy we find some of the most eminent Indians belonging to the Indian 
CJiyil Service occupying the back benches of this House. Now that the 
Railway Board will become a Statutory Body and will pass from our 
control, that is why the Government have placed the portfolio of Com- 
Tierce in the hands of an Indian, so that all the faults may be thrown 
m the shoulders of an Indian. This is how, from the very beginning, 
n a very systematic and scientific manner attempt has been made to 
?ee that Indians do not at any time occupy higher positions in the 
Railway Department. In this connection I will refer to one small matter . . 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: On a point of order. Sir. I would draw 
‘Our attention to the fact that the motion is for a reduction of Rupees one 
akh and 50,000 and the question that is dealt with is the reduction in 
be number of Members of th<^ Railway Roard and in the pay of Superior 
officers. There is no such demand in the demand list. There is only 
32,000 voted amount and another Rs. 27,000 voted amount for a 
deputy Director, and so this is much less than Rupees one lakh and 
»fty thousands. I do not know if this motion can be moved when it is 
^ot at all mentioned in the demand list. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Do you like to hear me, Sir, on the point of order? 
I would have been the last person even to move this motion. It waa 
the attempt of my Honourable friend who put 60 or 60 questions obstruct- 
ing the discussion of all other questions that has made me move this motion, 
because, regretfully, I find that you, in your wider power, decided to 
permit only tlie persons who had put down lump sum cuts to move 
their motions, obstructing the others from having their chance. I would 
certainly not have moved it, if there was any chance of any economy 
cut or any substantial cut being discussed in this House. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member is 
no doubt aware that the Chair has no discretion in the matter, but is 
bound by rule 41 which says : 

“ Whoro soveral motions relating to the same demand are offered, they shall bo 
discussed in tho order in which the heads to which they relate appear in the Budget 

Consequently, these motions can only.be discussed in the order in which 
they have been set out in the agenda. As regards the Honourable 
Member’s comi)laint that because some other Member has raised certain 
questions, therefore, what was irrelevant, become relevant, is wide of 
the mark. If the Honourable IMember would confine his remarks to the 
reduction of the Members of the Eailw^ay Board and in the pay of the 
Superior Officers of the Eailway Board, there will be no cause for 
complaint. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Even on the narrow issue that has been raised by 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad, I find 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If you take the voted demand, you find • i 
Mr. S. C. Mitra: I do not like to give w^ay if it is not a point of order. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: The point of order is that the demand is only for 
one lakh 47 thousand, while the cut exceeds that figure. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The demand is for two lakhs 43 thojisand. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: The Budget Estimate for 1933-34 is for one lakh 47 
thousand. The point of order is whether the Honourable Member is in 
order who asks for a cut of one lakh 60 thousand, while the demand is 
only for one lakh 47 thousand. That is the point of order. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: If the Honourable Member will refer to page 2 of the 
Demands for Grants, he will find that the non- voted is four lakhs 19 
thousand. That is the last figure. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: The Honournble Member wants to reduce 
the number of Members and higher officers. 


Mr. (mairrnan (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Honourable Member is 
pertectly m order. He wants that out of the lump sum grant a sum of 
one lakh 50 thousand be deducted, and that the rest of the amount be 
distributed between voted and non-voited at the discretion of Government. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra! I am grateful to you. I am sorry that the Honour- 
able Member, without going through the demand, has raised unnecessary 
points of order. My main point is that the post of one Member of the Rail- 
way Board should be reduced and that there should be revised scales of 
pay and that the reduction should be distributed in a way that from the 
whole grant there may be an economy of one lakh 50 thousand. For the last 
two or three years, I find there is a large reduction for the Railway Jk)ard. I 
find that, in the year 1980-31, there was expenditure of 16-97 lakhs. In 
1031-32, it was 14*65 lakhs. Then, in the current year, it is 12 lakhs 
50 thousand. So there lias been a continuous progressive reduction of 
about nearly 2 lakhs in this grant. I was not hoping that it may be zero 
after six years, but there is still enough scope for reduction this year also. 
I was developing the point as to how the scale of the salaries of these 
oflicers may be reduced. When I was interrupted by Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, who is very anxious for all kinds of Muslimisation, I was really 
hel})ing him with my figures. I was developing the point that it is 
always said that there are not qualified Indians for the higher^ posts. I 
fully agree with the Honourable the Gommeree Member when he said that 
in cases of promotion or filling up the higher posts, it is not desirable that 
officers, who have legitimate and real claims to those posts, should be 
superseded, but rny point is tliat in the process of getting qualified Indians 
there are deliberate impediments put by the Railway Board. I ask my 
fricud, the Commerce Member, to say why the service of so many 
Europeans on contract is extended after the completion of each term. If 
I understand the position, they were brought out on contract on a higher 
salary on the principle that tHey will train Indians to occupy these posts 
or if, in the meaniime, it is possible to get trained Indians, trained in 
India or in England, they may fill these posts. I should like to have a 
positive reply from the Commerce Member why, year after year, when 
there are any number of qualified Indians who have their training both in 
India and in England, the posts are filled by Europeans. If he will only 
care to wTite to the Public Service Commission, he will find that there are 
dozens of Indians fully qualified, trained in England and in India, who 
can fill these posts. There are a large number of fully qualified Muslims 
also. I do not omit Anglo-Indians. If they are qualified, they should 
certainly be given weightage, but nobody should monopolise these higher 
posts, r could show from the figures that the percentage as regards 
higher posts even now is only 28. There are now in the higher grades 
2,064 (?) posts of which Europeans fill 1.347, Anglo-Indians and 
domiciled Europeans 143 out of a total of 2,064 {?), 72 are held by Hindus, 
6 by Muslims and only 68 for all the otlier communities, including Sikhs, 
Parsis, Christians, etc. 

Mr. Ghalnnan (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Honourable Member is 
referring back to tlie subject which has been already disposed of by the 
Chair. He should confine himself to the reduction of the ^lernbers of the 
Railway Board and in tlie pay of the Superior Officers of the Railway 
Board and not introduce extraneous matter. 

Mr. S. 0. Hitra: I bow to your ruling, although I do not agree with 
it or accept it as correct. That is quite a different thing altogether. The 
only arrangement for the enlistment of Indians in the higher ser%dce was 
by a class of special apprentices. What have they done now? They 
recniited six men on the mechanical side and six men of the transportation 
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(power) side throughout tlie whole of India on the provincial quota basis. 
Now, of these 12 mou, two \vere found to be not quite up 
to the mark and they w'ere ' discarded and ten were found 
qualified after four years’ training in India, this year. Now, the 
(iovernment in their wisdom have thought fit to decide that there 
sliall be provision for only six being sent out for further training in England. 
Now sec the acuteness of this situation. There are more vacancies on . 
the mechanical side. They have decided to take out of these six, four 
from llie transportation (power) side and only two from the mechanical 
side, and they will send out tliese six for training in England. When these 
boys will come ha(rk, it will bo said that there is no vacancy for four 
transportation (power"' side trained appiontices while, when there are more 
vacancies on the mechanical side, there will be found only two qualified 
pnUiationers. So there an* many subtle ways of defeating our purpose. 
Sir, I do not like to be interrupted every time, so I shall close my speech 
by saying that there appears to be a systematic and scientific way by 
which the Indianisation of the higher services is being prevented by these 
i;reat t^xperts who are h(‘re to help Indians in carrying on the Railway 
Administration in India! Sir, with these words, T commend my motion 
to the acceptance of the House and hope that the cut of Es. 1,50,000 — 
which is the only substantial cut that the House may reasonably expect 
to discuss and vote upon — will be accepted by this House. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir TTnri Singh Gour) : Motion moved : 

“Tint n^nani tho h'^ad ‘Railway Board ’ bo rod ii cod by Rs, 1,60,000,** 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, if I rise to speak on this motion, it is not 
that I agree with my friend. IMr. Mitra. on all the points, but T agree 
with him substantially. Sir, my friend lias shown how this amount of 
Rs. 1,50,000 can bo reduced by the reduction of some Members of the 
Railway Board and some Superior Officers. Sir, if one compares tlie 
salaries that are now paid to the Superior Offic('rs in the Railway Depart- 
ment as also in the other Departments of the Government, bo will find 
that there has been an enormous increase in tlie amount of the salanes- 
Sir, formerly in the Public Works Department the Engineers’ salaries 
were almost one-hnlf of what they are getting now, though not exactly 
that, but I say almost half. There was a rise in the salaries owing to the 
rise of prices after the war, but for the hist two or three years tl^e prices 
have gone down to such an extent that not onlv a nwersion to the original 
rate of salary, which was prevalent amongst offie(*rs of tlie Puhliv', Works 
Department, sliould be resorted to, but the salaries should come down 
still lower. Sir, I believe that where we can get the flowers of 
TTniversities — Ph. D.s and P. R. S.s — for Rs. 4(X) or Rs. 500 a month with 
the prospect of rising to Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,200 only, T think the 
maximum salary of any appointment should not be more than that. T 
know T will not have the support of those officers of the Government 
whose salaries are over that amount, but I challenge anyone to say that 
they possess that intellectual asset which these flowers of our Universities 
possess and who are satisfied with an ultimate prospect of reaching only 
Rs. l.tXK) or Rs. 1,200 per month. Sir, it is preposterous that an ordinary 
graduate of a University should get Es. 64,000 and even Rs. 80,000 a 
year under the present system of Government. I ask, how does that 
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compare with the salaries that are obtained, as I have said, by very 
brilliant graduates of our Universities I Similarly in the case of those 
who, after taking an engineering degree, choose to join the Public Works 
Department, from which the Railways have been separated since the year 
1905, but which formerly formed part of that Department; and since my 
Honourable friend over there threatened us that he would not accept the 
post of Membership of llhs Dci)artmont if he were to be saddled with the 
onerous duties that he thought would fall upon his shoulders, I may be 
permitted to remind him that his great predecessors before the year 1905 — 
I mean the Member of the Governor General’s Executive Council in 
charj^e of the Public Works Department — not only discharged the func- 
tions appertaining to the headship of the Public Works Department, but 
also other duties, and the Public Works Department consisted of several 
other sub-Departments, namely, Railways, Provincial Irrigation, Military, 
etc., all of wliicli were in charge of the Member for Public Works Depart- 
ment in those days, and an Under Secretary with a Director-General of 
Railways and three Consulting Engineers were considered to be quite 
sufficient. 

Sir, it is said that the. mileage of the State-managed Railways has 
increased, but I would point out that the cost of the connected Secretariat 
has increased much more in proportion to the increase in the mileage, and 
certainly nobody would claim that as the mileage has increased, the 
number of officers will increase in the same proportion. That cannot be 
laid down as a sound proposition in the administration of the Department 
which is to a certain extent a commercial Department. 

Sir, in this cut, I am sure, my Honourable friend. Mr. IVIitra, does not 
mean any reflection on the present ^lembers of the Railway Board or for 
the matter of tliat, on the Honourable Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment, but, it being an economy cut. he only wants to point out the 
direction in which economy can be observed. Sir„ I believe that since 
some time past we have been relieved of a certain type of answers which 
used formerly to be given to our questions in certain matters. Whenever 
we wanted to point out certain grievances in the form of questions, the 
invariable answer formerly was that the Agent was competent to deal with 
the matter, and either the’ Railway Board or the Member in cliarge of 
the Department replied in such n why that one could gather that they 
had anything to do at all with it. I am glad, Sir, that since some time 
past, since, when my Honourable friend, Mr. Rau. and my Honourable 
friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, assumed c!iarge of this Department, that that 
objectionable practice has ceased and in every matter we find we have 
reasons to be grateful to them^ because we find that they have not only 
given answers, but also have token the trouble to collect information 
affii'ch go a long way towards the; removal of (grievances. So T beg to 
submit that though my Honourable friend has moved this economy cut, 
le does not mean to cast any reflection on the present Member in charge * 
)f the Department or on the Financial Commissioner or the Members of 
/he Railway Board. But what he wanted to point out was that tlie 
jxpenses could be curtailed. Sir, if my friend has only put this cut to 
ihow how the expenses can bi r irtailed, T think there are other matters to 
vhich their attention can be drawm in the same way as he has done and 
mich of the expenses of the Railway Administration can be reduced in 
hat way. Itmay.be that the; Honourable Member in charge and his 
financial Commissioner will catch hold of every opportunity of effecting 
uch economy, but at times it may be necessary for us to point out what 
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we think. It may be that we are not offering any expert advice, for it 
is impossible for us to offer any expert advice on these matters. But we 
point out what ordinarily appears on the surface to a layman, and some 
economy can certainly be made. Even if it is to the extent of Es. 50,000, 
we shall be satisfied. 

In this connection I may also draw attention to the fact that economy 
can be effected by attempting to make the guaranteed lines, which do not 
pay, more paying by extending them to certain places. For example, I 
can give the example of a particular line for which a guarantee of four 
per cent, has been given, but which is run at a loss at the present moment 
and formerly did not yield more than two per cent., I mean the Bankura 
Damodar liiver Bail way. If the Bail way Board had taken the trouble 
to visit this line, even laymen like ourselves would have advised them 
not to construct this line or to construct it in such a way that it may be 
paying, namely, by connecting it with some principal district town or 
sub-divisional town, so that the line may be paying. But 60 miles of line 
has been constructed with a guarantee of four per cent., and, if only 20 
more miles had been constructed, there would hfive been no loss. In 
these small matters we formerly drew the attention of the Eailway 
Administration, but no heed was paid to it. I submit that they may 
enquire about it with profit. It may be that we are not correct, and we 
wall be satisfied if it is shown that we are not correct, but to an ordinary 
layman it appears that such economies can be made if they make inquiries 
about these things. With these words, I support this motion. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I do 
not as a rule agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, in his attacks 
on Government, but I am (glad to take this opportunity of joining him in 
the criticisms he has offered on the floor of this House against the Eailway 
Board. I do tliis not in a carping spirit. In doing so, I am not sure 
what position I occupy, as remarked yesterday by the Commerce Mem- 
ber, — that of the lion, the lamb or the child. I am merely a seeker of 
economy, but I do not know what I should offer as my sacrifice on the 
altar of economy or expediency: a B(h)oar'8 head or a "Eau",: Colvinised 
or galvanized! 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, criticised the Eailway Board in 
that it did not act upon the recommendations of the Acworth Committee. 
I have no doubt the Eailway Board can adduce reasons why it replaced 
its Members by Directors and aided its Directors by Deputy Directors to 
the extent it hjis done. But it seems to me that whatever be the com- 
position of this Board, its energies are entirely centred on wealth and 
nothing on the health of its employees. 

I desire to ask why the Board has no Director in charge of its Medical 
Department while all other Departments arc represented on the Board 
whose members draw salaries more than those of the Prime Minister of 
England, because, if you deduct income-tax from the Prime Minister's 
salary, you will find that a Member of the Eailway Board receives n 
higher salary than he does. To my mind, the Eailway Board has neglected 
the Medical Department on the Directorate. Now, Sir, how is the Medical 
Department oh Eailw«*iys administered? We find scattered over the State 
Eailways five Chief Medical Officers controlling 38 District Medical Officers. 
The total pay of these five Chief Medical Officers comes to about Es. 12,000 
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\ month excluding their other allowances,, cost of their saloons and 
3 Xoluding other expenses incidental to their appointments. Now^ Sir, the 
Dosts of these Chief Medical Officers, as I said the other day," in some 
3ases, are sinecures ; they are nothing else but post offices for their District 
Medical Officers ; the people who do the real work are the District Medical 
Officers, but the Chief Medical Officers draw in comparison fat salaries. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, on a point of order. May I ask you whether 
this is really an economy speech? We are now discussing the Railway 
Board. 

Hr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): It is an economy speech, but 
has nothing to do with the motion in hand. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : I hope 1 will prove to you, Sir, that 
it has more to do with economy than mathematical calculations, stressed 
before this House yesterday by Mr. Joshi, about the accommodation and 
size of first-class carriages. Sir, I desire to point out to you, and I hope 
to this House, that it has a very close bearing on the motion before the 
House in that the Railway Board should reduce its number of Directors 
or replace one of these Directors by one Director in charge of Health. 
Moreover, Sir, it is camouflaged economy to reduce the number of their 
Members and increase the Directors and Deputy Directors. It is taking 
or retrenching with one hand and giving or spending with the other. 
Sir> I submit that, if the Railway Board is really anxious to economise, 
it will economise more by closer attention to the Health Department by 
appointing a Health Director and abolishing all C. M. officers than by 
squanderinig their w'ealth, in increasing their Directorate in other un- 
necessary directions. My advice is to do aww with all the Chief Medical 
Officers on State Railways, and replace them by one Director of Health 
responsible to the Railway Board for the medical administration, just as 
is done in the civil administration of this country. This is one of the 
many reasons why T support this motion, though not to the extent of 
Rs. 1^50,000. I do hope my suggestion will receive the serious consi- 
deration of the Honourable Member in charge of this Department and 
that he will inquire into this matter. Despite what their Agents may say, 
despite what anybody else may say, there is not the slightest doubt that 
they can reduce their Directors and replace at least one of them more 
profitably and economically by creating a Director of Health on the 
Board, who could surely control 38 officers and the entire Railway Medical 
Service and so save lakhs of rupees annually. 

Kunwar Baghubir Singh (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 

Several Honourable Members have criticised the Railway 

12 Noon, administration and shown that it is not ideal. Sir, I will go a 
step further and say that it is not satisfactory. I say, as pointed out by 
Mr. S. C. Mitra, that Indian! sation has not received that consideration 
which it deserves, even though the Honourable the Railway and Commerce 
Member and the Financial Commissioner, Railways, are Indians. I do not 
agree with the wording of the amendment as proposed by Mr. Mitra. He 
says “Reduction in the number of Members of the Railway Board'*. If 
this reduction were to he in the same manner as in other Departments and 
in other offices, then, Sir, I an? afraid, 'Mr. Rau will have to go because 
reduction always falls on Indians and, as he is an Indian, he will be 
reduced. Therefore, it will not be in the interest of us, Indians, to have 
reduction in the Railway Board. 
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The administration of the Hallways is very costly. Top posts are highly 
paid. When Government sav that the income of the Eailwaya has been 
falling, I say the expenses should be according to the income. When the 
income has fallen,- there is no reason why the expenses should not be 
curtailed. Then, Sir, public convenience has not been paid attention to 
inspite of the fact that we have been impressing upon the Government and 
the Eailway Board to provide more conveniences to passengers to make the 
railway travel more attractive, but they have not done so. The condition 
of third class passengers continues to be the same as it 'was many years 
before. There is not the slightest betterment in their condition. The 
overcrowding in third class also continues as it did before .... 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : I hope the Honourable Member 
will now confine himself strictly to the matter germane to the present 
motion. 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh: I was showing tlic lack of good management 
by the Eailway Board in connection with this motion. I laid last year 
great stress on the cleanliness of railway carriages and it has not received 
any attention whatever. Moreover, Sir, the education of the children of 
the Indian railway employees has not received any attention during the 
jear under review. Last year I said that the Eailway Board did a wrong 
thing in bringing the old 0. E. E. stock on the E. I. E. main line and it 
continues. Therefore the- trouble can be imagined by those who were 
living on the main line. The question of return tickets has been O/iigaging 
the attention of every Honourable Member and the Eailway Board lias 
failed to remove tliis grievance. On the G. T. P., wliich runs in a part of 
my constituency, there are no ndum tickets; so also in the B. B., and C. I. 
Even on the E. I. E.. il has been restricted considerably to week-end return 
tickets. There were formerly. Sir, eight monthly return tickets and monthly 
return tickets, but tlicy have been done away with. Sir, in my constituencv 
there is a disiriet, Etali, where there is no Eailway. In provinces where 
then- are so many, lines, new constructions are taken in hand, but where 
there is no railway, they do not look to their need. 

Sometime ago, I put a question about the discharge of railway employees 
and the answer given was that ‘Mt was not in public interest to give the 
reasons of discharge .... 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. Honourable 
Members are aware that we have already had a censure motion discussed 
and the general grievances connected with the Eailway Board. This is not 
a censure motion, but a pure economy cut, and Honourable Members have, 
therefore, to give reasons for effecting economy apart from any grievances 
which have already been the subject of two days* debate. 

Kunwar Bagbubir Singb: Sir, the grievance against the Railway Board is 

that they are a purdhanashin body. (Laughter.) They are unapproachable 
to the layman, but, if the House won't mind, I will tell them my own 
personal experience. When I was going to Simla, I was walking over the 
platform as there was some time left for the train to leavei lor Simla. There 
were some policemen standing on the platform to check my progress. 
They said that the Eailway Board Members were in the saloon there and 
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SO nobody could go that side. So, Sir. they should be more amenable to 
the public than they had hitherto been. Sir, the House honoured me by 
electing me to the Railway Advisory Coimcil last year, but it has never 
met, while the Provincial Committees have met .... 


Mr. OhAirman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : With the utmost desire of giving 
the widest limit to Honourable Members, I feel constrained once more to 
remind the Honourable Member that all these points have already been the 
subject of the general di^ussion on the Railway Budget debate. We must 
now strictly limit this discussion to economy cut. 

Kunwar Baghubir Singh: I have nothing more to say, Sir. I only wanted 

to give vent to the grievances that are existing, and to show why economy 
is necessity. 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I am grateful to you for your ruling that the 
debate should be definitely confined to the economy aspect and that the 
cut should be treated as an economy cut. Jf this policy is pursued, it 
may be that the wrong done to certain Members on my side, who did not 
have an opportunity to talk on the general policy and administration 
under the extraordinary cut yesterday, may be remedied and it may be 
that they may have fin opportunity to raise a discussion which they 
wanted to raise under the token cut of wliich they had given notice. 
This ruling of yours. Sir, will prevent the tyranny of the majority acting 
adversely against the gentlemen who wanted to speak yesterday. (Hear, 
bear.) I ni^ed only say that my friend, the General Secretary of the 
Independent Party, who has moved this motion on behalf of his Party, 
will not press it to a division if tlie spirit of liis motion is ap])rec-iatGd by 
Honourable the Commerce Member and that spirit is nothing loss and 
nothing more than the ruling that von gave, namely, that an economy 
cut expects the (loveniment to work economically in the direction of 
introducing economy so far as it is possible for them to introduce it ... . 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) • And 
also economy in time. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: .... and my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, rightly says, economy in regard to spending the time of the 
House. If he insinuates that T am uneconomical I may tell him that I 
did not take part in the general discussion on the Railway Budget, and I 
may also say that I did not take even ten minutes :n the only speech 
that 1 have delivered so faT in this Budget discussion, because I was 
animated by the aspiration that others to whom he denied the opportunity 
to speak yesterday by the vote that he- gave should have today their 
opportunity. I was only going to mention one fact and that is a fact 
which I brought before' this House as early as 1^^6, when Sir Clement 
Hindley interrupted me in regard to my observations. Then I showed 
that there is a great disparity, a great disproportion in the wages of the 
higher officers in the Railways in India and of the lower paid people, a 
disparity unknown in any other part of the civilised world .... 

Oaptain Sher Muhammad Khan Oakhar (Nominated Non-Official): 
There was no ten per cent, cut at that time. ^ 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: My Honourable and gallant friend from the 
Punjab rightly says, there was no ten per cent, cut, but if he calculates 
the figues that I give even in the light of the ten per cent, cut, he will 
find that the disparity does exist. This is how the disparity works. In 
Holland it is 1 to 7; in Italy it is 1 to 6; in France it is 1 to 13; in Japan 
it is 1 to 22. In India it is 1 to 400. It is time that the Government 
realised that things arc done in the direction» of economy. Mahatma 
Gandhi two years ago indicated that he looked forward to the day when 
the highest official in the land will get only Es. 500. (Hear, hear.) He 
male an exception in regard to technical officers and technical men; men 
associated with the E.ail^^'ay BofU’d have technical knowledge or are 
expected to have technical knowledge; but, at the same time, while 
Mahatniaji himself may not enforce his Es. 500 in regard to these experts 
still it is time that the Government visualised the future and did some- 
thing in that direction- -if not of enforcing economy — for I realise the 
Honourable the Commerce Member cannot enforce economy straightaway 
when the whole of the constitution is in the melting pot and I know the 
difficulty that he has in giving a straight 'yes* to what we w'ant on this 
side of the House. Our object, however, is to make him visualise the 
future and I hope he will visualise the future when he replies. (Applause.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, the Honourable Sir George Schuster, while discussing 
the Army demand last year, clearly mentioned that -there were two kinds 
of economy, the economy due to economic administration and the economy 
due to change of policy. As regards the economy due to economic admi- 
nistration, I am afraid, that there is nothing more to be done so far as 
the Eailway Board is concerned. The Eailway Eetrenchment Committee 
went very deeply into this question and they expressed their opinion and 
made certain suggestions. No doubt all their suggestions w^cre not carried 
out, but most of them w^ere accepted by the Eailway Board; and as far 
as I can see, it is not possible to have further economy in the case of the 
Eaihvay Board simply by economic administration. But when we come 
to have change in the policy, it may be possible to have some kind of 
economy in the Railway Board. But really speaking, if economy of admi- 
nistration is possible, it is in the operation and administration — Demands 
Nos. 4 and 5, and not in the Railway Board. We arc very sorry that 
we will not have an opportunity to discuss the administration and operation 
in this Assembly on account of tlie peculiar way in whicli the Government 
allotted days for the discussion of the Eailway Budget in this House, with 
the result that Demands Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 are reached only at the guillo- 
tine stage. Had the Governor General in Council fixed definitely one or 
two days for Demand No. 1, we would have been able to discuss on the 
third and fourth day other demands; but the way in which the whole 
thing is now planned for us, it will not be possible for us to discuss the 
administration and operation; and under this head certainly we can have 
a very big and substantial saving by economic administration. But so 
far as the Railway Board is concerned, I am sorry we have done all that 
we could possibly do and no further economy is possible. We may have 
any number of token cuts to emphasise our grievances, but by econonuc 
administration, I am sorry, no further saving can be effected, although 
by a change in the policy it is quite possible that we may have further 
economy; and it is this "point which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra. 
has brought out and which I want to take a few minutes to discuss. 
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Take the question of scales of salary first. The Honourable Sir Harry 
Haig, the Home Member, on the floor of this House said that a special 
officer was looking into the revision of the scales of salaries of the Railway 
Department as well. I do not know how far it is true; but I believe that 
the scale of salaries of new entrants is being considered by the same or 
aj 3 other officer, and 1 would like a clear pronouncement from the Honour- 
able Member in charge of Railways on this particular point. The one 
ipistake we made and which was unavoidable in earlier stages was that 
iri the case of the higher posts the salaries were fixed by the consideration 
of the market value of officers of the required ability and requisite qualifi* 
cations. It was found that we cannot get a niaii of the requisite qualifica- 
tions under specified pay and that is fixed as unity : and on that unit the 
salaries of other officers wore calculated. That may have been found 
workable in the old days when the number of Indians WTre very few' ; but 
now oil account of Indianisation of services and wdien more Indians are 
available, the case is very different and I think we should now change 
the ])olicv and fix the scale of salaries, not on the standard on which you 
can get Europ(^ans, hut on the standard on which you can got Indians. 
()f course I do not advocate that wo should not have Europeans. Have 
as many Europt'ans as you like and give them special allowances under 
the name of*- personal allowances or overseas allowances — an allowance of 
r/H) U} I, ()()() or even an allowance of 2,000 ns personal allowances irr 
addition to the ordinary salary — I would not grudge it ; but what I would 
like is that the ordinary seale of salary should be fixed on the Indian 
r('((iiin'ne‘nts, and the sp(‘(Mal allo\van(‘cs may he given to the Europeans. 
The result of fixing tlu' salaries on the Enropiam scale, as I have described 
{ihove, is that on one side you pay high salaries to Indians and on the 
other side' you inerc'ase t(n‘ ratio of inaximum and iriiniimmi to a very 
high figure*. My Honoiirahh* and gallant friend ha‘< given the figures of 
disparity bc'twoen the two . . 

An Honourable Member: Tie is not gallant: lie may he learned. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I shall not ehallenge that: T am concerned with 
facts, but I do not challenge the words : he gave to the House the figures 
and showed that there was a great disparity about the scale of salaries 
paid to higher o-ffi-cors and to the servants in the lowest grade. This is 
not only so in the Railway Department, hut in other Departments as well. 
Some time ago 1 got tlio figures for the Education Department. The 
ratio between maximum to minimum is about 20 in England, 10 in 
Oermany and France and one to 80o in India. I noti(‘ed that the ratio 
was approximately the same in Railw ay as it i.s in education : and this 
abnormal discrepancy is duo only to this reason that in the case of the 
higher posts, the unit in the scale of salarias is fixed by the amount of pay 
on which a European of the requisite qualifications can bo recruited. I 
am sure, if the. salaries arc revisi’d in (he manner already suggested by the 
Government of India for other Departments, and if my friend, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra’a suggestion is accepted, it will then be possible to reduce the 
expenditure in the Railway Doard. I am afraid that unless wo have a 
change in the policy, there can he no room whatsoever to effect any 
substantial reduction in the cxra nditure of the Rnilw’ay Board. We may 
move any number of token cuts and urge Our grievances, but a substantial 
cut is not possible at present unless there is a change in policy. I was a 
Member of the . Retrenchment Committee, and with Mr. Rau 1 went very 

i 
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closely into all expenditure in the Railway Board, and we did what we 
could" possibly do, but in certain matters like the running lines, operation 
and administration, where there is an enormous amount of expenditure we 
could not do anything, bocauso the Railway Department considers this to be 
a preserve. They take it for granted that none but railway men can under- 
stand the questions relating to operation and administration, and they 
never allow any non-railway man to go anywhere near these items. When 
the Retrenchment Committee was appointed, it was not permitted to go 
and examine the expenditure in the administration and operation .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): Why did you not protest as Members and come away? 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Who pre- 
vented you from going into those matters? Who refused you to look into 
those matters? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Some Honourable Members want me to explain 
the point. 1 am afraid 1 must discuss only the result and not deal with 
all that passed in the committee. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Who did not allow you? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In any case, the Committee, for certain consi- 
derations, itself decided .... 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras European); What consideration? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am sorry I cannot discuss the details of the 
proceedings of the Committee. What happened was this. The members 
of the Committee, ' appointed by the Retrenchment Committee, resigned 
one after another, and their places were not filled up. My point is that 
the Railway Department considers that the question of operation and 
administration could * only be understood by railway men and not by 
laymen. This is a proposition whicli I for my part cannot admit for a 
moment, and T think that non-railway people should also have an opportu- 
nity to find out what may be called the eccentricities of railway experts, 
because, as I said before, all experts arc eccentrics and I do not exclude 
the railway men / 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: The Honourable Member in 
charge of the Railway Department is not a railway man. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: He is concentric. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: He was not then in charge of the Railway Depart- 
ment. Therefore, my conclusion is that as far as the Railway ’ Board is 
concerned, there is no room for further economy unless the policy is 
changed, but there is substantial room for economy by economical admi- 
nistration in the administration and operation of the railway lines. 
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Seth Hftji Abdoola Haroon (Sind : Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 1 have 
seen the cut moved by my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, and I whole-heartedly* 
support it. Unfortunately, I find that in the demands there are some 
amounts which are voted and others which are non- voted. It is not my 
purpose on the present occasion to oppose the Railway Board’s demand, 
•nor is it my desire to speak on the question of Indianisation or to support 
the claims of Mussalrnans in the service of the Railway Board, but I 
support this motion, because I foi*l that the Railway Board is not managed 
on business linos. If Honourable Members will go through the Memo- 
randum which has been supplied to us by the Railway Board, they will 
see how they are conducting the affairs of the Railway Board. If this 
Railw'ay Board had been working under the auspices of any j)ublic or private 
limited Company or any such body, I think the Members, who are res- 
ponsible for presenting this memorandum, would have been called upon to 
resign iheir offices, or at least the shareholders would have compelled the 
authors of this memorandum to resign their posts. A glance at page 1 of 
this memorandum will show the results of the working of the Railway 
Board from 1924-25 to 1938-84. In 1924-25, the Railway Board were 
managing about 27, (XK) miles running lino, whereas today they have to look 
after a total mileage of 81,8(X). And what are the financial results? In 
1924-25, deducting the ordinary working expenses, the net traffic receipts 
were 38 crores and one lakh, whereas in 1932-38, the traffic receipts are 
^5 crores and odd, — or rather the net receipts went down by about 50 per 
cent. Then, again, if you will go through the wwking expenses, you 
will find that in 1924-25, the expenditure on account of working expenses 
came to 51 crores and odd, whereas todav it is 49 crores. It will thus 
be seen that wdien the income went down from 88 crores to 25 crores, they 
were able to reduce expenditure to the extent of two crores only. I do not 
think, as a business man, T can say that the Railway Board is conducting 
the administration on strictly commercial principles. I am sorry to find 
that the Railway Board are merely giving figures and they are not explain- 
ing anv details in the memorandum sent to us as to how the income has 
gone down, nor do they point out ns to wffint they propose to do to 
manage the affairs of the Board more economically. Then, again, T find 
that in 1924-25 wo had to pay 23 crores and odd rnpoos ns interest, whereas 
wo are paying now 32 crores. If things are mannered in this manner, I 
do not know how we will ho able to get on. With these obsers^ations, 
I support the cut motion of my friend, Mr. Mitra. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
The motion before us is for a reduction in the number of Members of 
the Railway Board and in the pav of the Superior Officers of the Railway 
Board. A* lakh and 50 thousand is asked to be retrenched from these 
two items. At present T find that the salary of IMembers of the Rail- 
way Board is non-voted and cannot be put to the vote of the House. 
The result is that this lakh and 50 thousand will be taken away from the 
Superior Officers of the Railwav Board. It is only a lakh and 47 thousand 
that can be voted upon, and I cannot see hov/ my friend wants to reduce 
one lakh and 50 thousand. I do not sea how this can be justified or 
how it can be entertained by any man. who has got any idea that the 
Railway Board has to run at all. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: So you support Government? 

B 2 
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Mr. Muliammad Yamin Khan: You wait and see. I cannot support a 
fnon-scnse motion. 

Mr. Amar KTath Dutt: On a point of order: Is any Honourable Mem- 
ber entitled to speak about the motion or Resolution of a Member of this 
Honourable House as silly or non-sense, and so on 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Every motion \vhie,h has got no sense in 
it is a non-sense motion. Here is one which, I find, has got no sense at 
all. If the Superior 0/fieers are to be abolished. I cannot see how the 
work C 5 an go on. Last year we had the similar cut of n lakh of rupees and 
the result was that the inf(‘rior staff was abolished and no harm was done 
to the people who enioAcd the privilege of hav'ng their salaries not voted 
by this House. 1 think it is very ilesirahle that Honourable Members 
should investigate l.'efoicliand what they are going to move and w'hethor 
it will have the desired efh'ct. Here is a nioti*)n which can never acliieve 
the desired object. On the other hand it will direetlv negative their 
very object. T think Honourable Members arc not serious when they 
move or support this motion. So. T oppose this motion and T hope that 
the TTonourahle ]\reui])er who moved it will withdraw it and will not waste 
the tinu' of the House on a thing which is impraeticable. 

riwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mr. Chairman. I Inad not 
intended to intervene in this de]»at(\ Init the speech of the Honourable 
the Leader of the ruited India PartN, shf>ws such litth* realisation of 
Parli?\in(‘utarv ))roe(‘diir(‘ and ])arti(*n]arly of )>]*oei.duro ndating to demands 
for grants tliaj T think a little light on these suhj(‘cts mav lielp any 
Member situated as lii' may be in this House to understand the need 
for such motions. I may at once say that I am not supporting this 
motion. But, T think it is only fair to my friend. Mr. Mitra, to say that 
there is nothing un-Parliament.ary, nothing >hj(‘etionahle, nothing wanting 
in sense in the motion that he lias made. My Honourable^ friend referred 
to a. cut of one lakh that was moved last year and was earried. What 
was the result of that cut? The result was that one of tlie non-votable 
posts was abolished. It is a vorv c»omnjon exf)odient which has been 
resorted to both in the Provincial Legislatures and in this Legislature^ 
that when you do want to attack a non-voted post and liavo it abollshcvl. 
the only method resorted to hv TTonourahle J.Icnihers is to give the eut 
under the voted item. It is clearly understood l>v the novornmemt, it is 
certninlv intended by tliose IMemhers who make the motion that the vhoh' 
of this amount should not he found from tin* voted list, hut it should 
reallv he found from the. non-voted lisi . This edementary fnet the. TTon- 
ournhle the Lerader of the Ignited India Partv lias not ])een al>lc to realise 
after several years of experienee as a Member of the Legislature. T do 
not want to enrrv on this discussion. T just wanted to intervene, so 
that a little light mav be thrown on questions like these. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: T have a siinilar motion and. according 
Mr. Yamin Khan’s test of sense, it is a question whether I have got the 
sense to put such a motion or not. But after the speech of Sir Mudaliar 
^...lUghterh T think it must have been a very clear lesson to th.e Hon- 
ourable Member from Meerut to distinguish hetween what is sense and 
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what is not sense. He should judge for himself and I will hot use any 
unparliamentary word towards him. Anyway, it will be clear to the House 
^hat this is really an economy cut. For the l.ast two days wc have been 
asking for the whole loaf for economy by the tola! abolition of the Railway 
Board. However, we did not got it and so lot ns now try for half a loaf. 
{A Voice : "Quarter of a loaf.**) We shall be satisfied even with a quarter 
of a loaf. Whore there is a will, there is a way. T know, under the 
present constitution, the Treasury Benches have got the upper hand and 
we can only criticise and 'make our suggestions. 1 hope sense will prevail 
and the suggestions that have been made in this House will be taken 
advantage of. 

In connection with this economy cut, the first thing I wdll suggest is 
that the office of the Chief Commissioner for Bailways should be abolished. 
That is a serious question which the House should consider. T for 
myself would like that the Chief Commissioner s post should be abolish- 
ed. T will explain. Mv humble submission is that the post is more 
or less a channel through which mostly pa])ers only pass. 1 kno\v of a 
particular case with which I had to deal in tin? Bailway Board. There 
was the case of one Assistant Engineer who bad been retrenched. He 
was one Mr. J. N. Mehta. I considered his ease to be very hard and T 
had to approach the Chief Commissioner with regard to this question. 
Th(‘ Chief Commissioner sent on the papers to the Member of the Board 
in charge. They came down to the Director who returned them to the 
Member who eventually returned the memorial with his remarks to the 
Chief Commissioner for submission to the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Railways to whom the memorial was addressed. Now. I know 
what was done in the office of the Chief Commissioner. When the papers 
went to him, he simply forwarded them on to the ^^ember in charge of 
Railways. Ts this procedure not a channel or a post office business, I 
understand that there is one objection that has been raised bv the Mem- 
ber in change of Railways that this gentleman is also an Engineer and 
an expert. Mav, I not ask, if that is the objection, then, that objection 
can be met in one way if there is an agreement 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Oour): Order, order. The House will 
now adjourn for Lun(*h till Two of the Clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Taineh till Two of the Clock. 


The As: ernblv re-nssemhlod after Lunch at Two of the Clock, Mr. 
Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Oour) in the Chair. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I have no desire to lengthen my speech 
unnecessarily and I have also no idea of standing in the way cTf the 
token cuts being discussed, for T am waiting to hear the fair and unfair 
remarks of my Honourable frit'ud, Mr. 'Maswood Ahmad, on the several 
token cuts with regard to the paucity of Muslims in the services. There- 
fore, Sir, r will take the advice of Sir Cowasji Jehangir and observe 
^economy of time, and lay down an example for the Railway Board to 
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observe economy in exj^enditure. But, before I proceed, I owe a word of 
explanation to Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar. Sir, in the early 
part of my speech, referring to his exposition of the procedure of the 
House, I unconsciously did not address him properly. I have goodi 
intentions towards him and the wish is the father to my thought and my 
“Sirring ’ him may be a precursor to that title. Now, Sir, I was sub- 
mitting before the House that the first economy that should be made in 
the Ilailwav Board staff is the abolition of the Chief Commissioner’s post 
and I say that if the place of the Chief Commissioner is indispensable,, 
the alternative is that one Member should be reduced. If that is also» 
not possible, then the question of Indianisation comes in. By Indianisa- 
tion I do not mean Anglo-lndianisation, because Anglo-Indians are there 
already in an overwhelming majority in the Railw'ay services. What I 
mean is that if the Chief Commissioner’s post is retained, there ought to. 
be an Indn n there. It cannot be said that there are no expert Engineers 
in India. It may be said that I am making no economy in that; but I 
do say that if an Indian is placed in that post, he can be secured on a 
smaller salary than is now paid to the Chief Commissioner. F should 
make it clear that 1 have no objection to Sir Guthrie Bussell personally; 
on the contrary, I have some regard for him for the courtesy he always 
shows to those who go and place matters before him. So I submit that 
the place which now carries a salary of Bs. 5,000 should carry Bs. 4,000, 
and thus wc can save Bs. 1,000. If one of the Members who 
are drawing Bs. 4,000 is retrenched, that will be a saving of 
Bs. 4,000 Tiiore. Ill on we have at ])resent five Directors drawing 
Es. 2,600 to Bs. 8,180. I myself personally think that if the work of 
certain Departments is amalgamated, and given to these Directors, the 
number can be reduced. I am not an expert in these mailers, but 1 
think we siiould have an explanation from the Bailway Member to show 
that without these five Directors in the Board the work cannot bo 
carried on. It should be shown what work they have been doing and 
whether th(* w'ork of two cannot be amalgamated and go to one. Then a 
suggestion was made that the number should be reduced from five to 
four. The sugtrestion that T have made will reduce them to three. So 
there will he a saving of Rs. 5,000 from that too. Consequently there 
will 1)0 a change in the five Deputy Directors also. 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. The Chair does 
not think tlic details are very relevant. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 will not go into the details, Sir. T make* 
a passing remark with regard to the establishment in the working lines 
though it does not come under this head of demand No. 1 and comes 
under demand No, 4. But in relation to the Railway Board, I would refcT 
to it and make some suggestions, feir, w'hen I say that it would be in 
relation to the Railway Board reduction, T submit that at present the 
working in the Agents Offices and Divisional Offices is being carried on 
separately by several officers whose posts can be amalgamated and the 
work done by one officer instead of two. First of all, I should say, if 
the work of the Medical Department is amalgamated with that of the 
Civil Departnient, as it was before, there will be lesser work in the Board,, 
as also there w^ill be economy. 
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Sir, then let me first of all take the question of the Medical Depart- 
ment. We know that the Medical Department of the Eailways formerly 
was in the hands of the Civil Department 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Ilari Singh Goiir): Order, order. The Chair 
already warned Honourable Members that the questions of different cuts, 
retrenchments to be effected and Indianisation are not material to this 
issue and that Honourable Members should confine their remarks to the 
economy cul as such. ^ 

Mr. Lalchand Navalral: I submit to your ruling. Sir. But the ques- 
tion that I am dealing with at present is nothing but one of economy. 
So I have said that if the Medical Department is joined with the Civil 
Department, there will be much economy even in the Railway Board, 
and it is from that point of view that I referred to it. T am not refer- 
ring to any particular grievance, although T have a particular grievance, 
/.c., that there are no Sindhi Medical Officers, in the higher Railway 
!Me(lical Service in Sind, but that is a question which will come under 
other liead. What T am at present submitting is that the Medical 
Dcj)artment should be reverted to the old system of carrying on with the 
hel]) of tho people borrowed from the Civil Department in which way 
the work went on very well. Then, Sir, one word more in regard to the 
amalgamation of other officers. At present I submit that the Traffic 
Department and the Commerce Department may easily be joined and 
given in charge of one officer. Sir, I know personally — I am not talking 
only on hearsay information — how the work is going on in the Agent's 
office, and I siibmit, therefore 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: We arc not discussing that 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: No. This is only to support tho economy 
measure. T am not coming in the way of your getting up to speak, and 
T am not touching the question of the railway third class passengers for 
whom I have also my sympathy, because there are not oven lights 
provided in the latrines of their carriages. Sir, what T submit is that 
if tho Railway Member is sincere in effecting economy, the amalgamation 
of the working administration wnth departments on the linos wall give 
us a good Tcduction both in the niimher ns w'oll as in the expenditure. 
Sir, T close. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mi. Chairman, I do not wash to speak at length 
at all. I have risen just to say that although I have great sympathy 
with tho objects tlie Honourable the ^Nfover of this motion has in view, 
namely, that the salaries of the high officers should be cut down, I 
really cannot vote for his motion. T feel, Mr. Chairman, that tlie motion 
wdiich he has made is like an aeroplane stunt, full of dangerous possi- 
bilities. Hi.q object is that the Government of India should cut down the 
highly paid posts. My experience has showm that whatever may be our 
object, when W’e propose cuts of this kind, the Government of India take 
advantage of this and they do net reduce the number of highly paid posts, 
but they reduce the number of clerks and Superintendents. 

You wih remember, Mr. Chairman, that some years ago a similar cut 
was made with the result that the Government of India did not reduce 
even one single post of an Officer, but reduced the Superintendents and 
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clerks by dozens. I, therefore, feel that the motion which he has made 
is not a i^oper motion and is full of dangerous possibilities. One w^ord 
more as regards the })roposals which my friend, Mr. K. C. Mitra, has 
made. He suggested that the number of Members of the Board should 
be reduced, but ho has no objection to the number of Directors being 
increased. My own feeling in this matter is that it is much better to 
reduce tlio number of Directors who are after all subordinate to the 
Members of the Railway Board, instead of reducing the number of the 
Members of tlu^ Railway Board. The Members of the Bailway Board have 
got greaha* authority lo dis|)o.so of business than the Directors. From the 
point of view of the ijublic, tiierefore, it is much better that there should 
be a larger ?i umber of officers who are authorised to transact business 
without iraking reference to higher auchority. Our own experience is 
that on account of the reduction which has already been made it is 
difficult to receive replies from the Bail wav Board in time and, if we 
still further reduce the number of Members of the Bailway Board, the 
business will accumulate and the publii* will suffer. 1, therefore, appeal 
that it is iniich better to rediu‘e the number of the Directors who, after 
all, will possess much less authority to dispose of business on their own 
responsibility than the Members of the Bailway Board. I, therefore, 
appeal that if any economy is to be made, it is mueh bidter that the 
economy should be made by reducing the number of Directors than the 
number of Members of the Bail way Board. 

Hr. S. Q-. Jog (Berar Bepresenlative) : I am very grateful to the Chair 
for the oppoi'timity given to nie. Wlien there was the general discussion 
on the Bailway Budget, 1 did not sc(*k myself any opportunity to offer 
any observation, as 1, for one, tliink that a desultory and rambling discus- 
sion on general lines leads nobody anywliore. The Member-in-charge 
takes very little notice of the observations and the Members themselves 
do not stick to any particular point, with tlie result that- no attention is 
paid to general observations. T also paid attention to the remarks made 
by my friend, Mr. Yainin Khan, that people liav(^ taken nnnocessary time, 
and have not said anything to the point. B(» 1 did not take the opportunity 
of saying anything when the general discussion was going on. Then, laier 
on, when thr? first cut motion was made and heat was radiated on account 
of th(* coal trouble, which probably in today's weather might have been 
more welc(nne. tlio Tronourable the (’omnuTce Meinber, T tliink. is in a 
better mood when he found that confidence has been estahlislu'd owing tf'> 
tliG rej(‘cti<)n of yestiu’day’s cut motion, may T bring to the notice of this 
House wliat is the essential for the time being, so far as tiu' administra- 
tion is conciu’ned? 

If you take the whole thing into consideration, voii find economy, 
economy and economy everywhere : economy in llu' Bailway Board, 
economy in the Superior Services, economy in all the Departments. I do 
not restrict myself only to the Bail way Board, T do not restrict myself to 
the Superior Services or to the other Departments. Wliat we have to do and 
the most important thing is not only to preach, but to practise economy 
and make all possible efforts in that direction. Tt is no doubt true that 
the Commerce Member is working under a great handicap. He has got 
the legacy of old debts, when the "Railway people and the people in charge 
of the administration had extravagant ways and indulged in extravagance; 
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^le lias now to pay the penalty and to see that the whole house is kept in ,, 
order. The only remedy now left for him, if he wants to have a balanced 
Budget and a good Budget for the next year, is to Iiave economy in all 
the Departments and in all the branches of the Departments. 

Now, take, for instance, the llailway Board. When the pay of Mem- 
bers was fixed and when their number was fixed, those were days of 
plenty, and when probably you had no idea that in all possibility a day of 
difficulty might come. Tt-is immaterial, as to whether it is due to 
depression or whether it is due to political circumstances, but the fact 
remains that there is depression year after year. Year after year we are 
having (ieficit Budgets, You have already got rid of tlie sinking fund; you 
are already encroaching upon the depreciation fund; but bow long all these 
funds will save you, I cannot say. They are ])ractically leading to 
bankruptcy; they are leading towards disaster. But how long will you 
continue under tliese circumstances? Is it not necessary for the first 
Indian Member for Railways parliculavly to think of the situation from the 
Indian point of view, and has not the time come that you must take 
courage in both hands and take hohl measures and effect economy in a I 
Deparlrrionts? That is tlie only way of doing things. Show it by your 
own example and by reducing the pay of the Officers of the Railway 
Board to start with and setting an example to the other Departments also. 

As regards the Superior Officers, a cry has been raised, I flunk, since 
the time wlien the. late Mr. (lokhale was here, that the Railway 
Administration is a peculiar instance of extravagance. Complaints have 
been made from year to year, but no proper heed has h^en given. Now, 
we have readied a stage, we have reached a critical moment, we have 
reached a crisis, when not only tliis side of the House, but even the 
Commerce Member and his Department have to take stock of the whole 
thing and apply their minds very seriously. It is no doubt true tliat wo 
Iiavo not passed a censure motit>n against the Comnu'rce Member on the 
understanding that he is now in his first year of office and we must give 
him sufficient time and trial as to how he exerts himself during h!s 
tenure of office. Probably, next year, if he comes with the sjinie tale, 
he will have to face an ordeal. Of course ho has guaranteed or said that 
whatever criticism or comments liave been passed in tin’s House wfil 
receive his careful attention and that next year he hopes to bring in a 
balanced and good Budget before the House. This year will, therefore, 
be a critical year for him. The scale of pay for these Officers was fixed 
at a time when there was no public criticism, and they fixed the scales 
according to their own ideas. But ihe time has come now wlien India 
and, especially, the Railways, if they are to he run on commercial lines, 
cannot afford to bear tlie burden of this hiiih rate of pay. It is absolutely 
necessary that tin* pay of these Superior Officials must be reduced. I fir 
one liavo no mind at present to give any constructive proposals f^s to what 
should be done. It is for the Departmout to find out as to how much is 
necessary if you want to carry on the Railway Administration on really 
•economic lines: it is for you to sit together and put your heads together 
and find out as to how much economy can bo effected. 

Another line of economy, which T might suggest, is this: if you really 
make an effort and train Indiaiv. for these Superior posts, I think Indians 
will remain content with even 2/3rds or even one-half of tlie pay just now 
given to these Superior Officers. The style of living of an Indian is 
entirely different from that of European officers: European officers 
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probably may not remain content: according to their ideas of living, — they 
may require much more pay; but we, Indians, will not require so much 
pay, and, on this side of the House, we can give you an assurance that 
Indians of the same quality and with the same efficiency will be prepared 
to work on much less pay and that is a direction in which econoiny can 
be effected. Jlut what are the facilities given for the training of Indians? 
What have you done for them? I know the Commerce Member may give 
me a reply that so many Indians have been trained; but is that sufficient 
progress? It is not sufficient progress. Again, 1 may bring to the notice- 
of this House that even in cases, where you have trained people, you have- 
not been able to accommodate them in the services. I have got a few 
cases in my pocket and I liope they will soon come out of my pocket and 
I will show that in many cases people, who were taken as apprentices and 
who have finished their courses, have not been accommodated. I myself 
fiavc he(m trying for a case — I do not want to give the name — and T have 
sufficiently spoken about it to my friend, Mr. Eau, and 1 hope he will 
redress my grievances. My friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai's grievances 
have been redressed to a considerable extent, bnt mine have not been 
redressed even to the extent of ten per cent. I have no mind to go into 
details. My friend, Mr. 1*. E. Eau, sufficiently understands what I mean. 
I still liopo that within a sliort time he will see that my wrong is redressed. 
What I mean to say is that Members in charge of the Eailway must see 
that more facilities are given for training to Indians and they must also 
see that they are avicornmodated in the Eailways. 

There arc inany other directions in wliich economy can be practised. 
I have given a few (uits as suggestions for giving the Eailway Administra- 
tion more income. I have no mind to go into details : I woul^ like to draw 
the atlcntion of the Honourable Member to the several cuts wdiich are not 
cuts wdtli a view to bringing any censure motion or wdth a view to offering 
criticism or comiiioiit, but if he goes through all those cuts, he wj]l find 
that they are more or less of a constructive nature. If he follow-s those 
instructions, T think they wuli go a great way in impVoving the revenue of 
the Eaihvays. In my owm'province at Amraoti, the place of rny residence, 
there is a small station at Eadnera and there is a motor bus service 
between Badnera and Amraoti during the last so many years on account 
of not giving proper facilities to the people going from Amraoti ; a lot of 
difficulties is put in their way, 1 have made several constructive sugges- 
tions and, if you will follow them, 1 think it will considerably improve the 
revenue of the Eailways. I have no mind to detain the House any longer, 
but T will earnestly request the Member in charge to pay proper attention 
to all tlies(‘ things and see that they are remedied. 

Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Ilari Singh Gour) : The question is that the question 
I’e now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
v/ays) : Sir, my Honourable friend, who moved this motion, left, if T 
may say so, many crevices in his armour. But I wish to avoid taking 
advantage of those crevices. I wish to raise no debating point, because,. 
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if I did so, it might give the House an erroneous idea that I was against 
economy or that I resented any suggestion that economy might and 
ought to be made. I think Honourable Members will do me the justice 
of believing that that is very far from my tlioughts. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, and I are on common ground; for, what we are both 
ptriving to do, I think, is to secure economy in the interests of the 
country. I have already expressed the view in this House that what 
we all need, not merely in the Railway Department, but in every Depart- 
ment of Government, is relentless pressure to secure economy, but economy 
that will not sacrifice efficiency. Now, if I deliberately refrain from, as 
I said, making debating points and giving answers which might be 
conclusive on minor points that have been raised, I do hope that the 
House will not really mistake my position. May I point out that my 
Honourable friend was perhaps under a misapprehension when he referred 
to the recommendations of the Acworth Committee in respect of the 
central organisation. What I say is from n rather hazy recollection, and 
1 am, therefore, open to correction, — ^but my belief is that what they 
generally suggested was a Chief Commissioner, a Financial Commissioner 
and three officers who would deal with railway matters on a geographical 
or a territorial basis. T do not see very much difference between that 
organization and the organization we liave, namely, the Chief Com- 
missioner, the Financial Commissioner and three Members. The only 
difference, as far ns T can make out, is that we have divided the work 
among them according to subjects and not according to areas. As h 
matter of fact, as the House is well aware, we have gone far. beyond 
that, and we have now- only the Chief Commissioner, the Financial Com- 
missioner and one Member. 

Then, Sir, I would like to correct the impression that the Board is 
only a co-ordinating body. That. T think, is one of the least of its 
functions. It has to deal w’ith all large questions of policy, and my 
Honourable friends will believe mo when T say that — thanks to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joslii, and those who work w'ith him in the 
labour field, — questions of policy relating to labour take up an enormous 
amount of our attention and time. 

In addition to that, the Board has to attend to the scrutiny of all 
projects, disposal of all appeals and geneml direction and supervision over 
all the Railway Administrations. May I point out to my Honourable 
friend that if his suggestion were adopted, namely, of reducing the strength 
of the central organization, tlien, Sir, there would have to be far greater 
decentralisation, and I am. afraid that that would not be in accordance 
with the views wliich have been expressed in this House so vchemenlly 
lliat there should he a tighter rein upon the Railway Administrations. 

Then, Sir, iny friend, — coming to a matter of detail, — pointed out 
that w^e were having another Director. I would just lil<e to explain that 
point. We had provided for a Deputy Director in place of a Director. 
But when we found it possible to hold in abeyance tlie ])Ost of a Member 
when tile Chief Commissioner had himself to do, in addition to his own 
duties, tile duties of an engineering Member, it was found necessary that 
he should have the assistance and advice of a much more senior officer 
than a Deputy Director. We. therefore, have substituted a Director for 
a Deputy Director. On the balance, therefore, it works out like this 
that, whereas our original idea was generally a Member and a Deputy 
Director, we have got rid of both the Member and the Deputy Director 
and we have substituted therefor a Director. Those are the general 
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lines of the substitution. I ought also to say in passing that the 
substitution of a Director for a Deputy Director does not mean any very 
large extra expenditure. If my recollection is correct, it is not more 
than Its. 300 or so a month. 

Now, my friend. Sir Henry Gidney, made the suggestion that there 
should be at the Centro a Director to deal with health matters. I am 
not quite sure whether he suggested that this Director should be in 
substitution of one of the e^xisting Directors. Was that the idea? 

Lieut.-Uolonel Sir Henry Gidney: If that is tlie only remedy, then 
I should suggest a substitution. I think a Director of Health would be 
more useful than one of the present many Directors. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Well, Sir, I do not propose to 
enter into the merits of the proposal. I would suggest to him that if 
Rs. 1.50,000 is cut from my Budget under this head, surely it will not 
'be possible to make the .substitution that ho desires, and even if the 
substitution were made, I do not see liow any actual economy, so far as 
money goes, could be effected. It might perhaps result in greater 
efficiency, — [ don't question that point at present, — because I am not 
in a position with the information I have, to do so ... . 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: 'Fhen do away with one of the 
‘Directors. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am grateful to my friend, Hr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, for once again intervening with suggestions of real 
importance. As a Member of the Railway Retrenchment S’ub-Gonimittee, 
I venture to submit to this House, that he speaks with an authority which 
IS denied to those Members who were not in touch with the work of that 
Committee. I would ask the House to aecept tlie statement 
which ho has made today, a statement which he has made 
after having gone most carefully and at great length into all 
the considerations which affect the question of economy, — and the state- 
ment that he made was that he was quite satisfied that there could be 
uo further economy in tlie Board's expenditure .... 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: T^nless there was a change of policy. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore* Thai is quite a different matter. 
I would like to point out that in certain matters we have gone even 
beyond the recommendations of tlie Retrenchment Sub-Committee. We 
art3, for instance, now working with three Members, whereas the. Com- 
mittee suggested four. Now, my friend, Mr. Mitra, himself acknowledged 
that we have from year to year made vor\ substantial and progressive 
■reductions in the expenditure of the Bi.ird, and T think, if I may say 
so, he fnmisliod tlie reply that T wa.s going to make mvself when ha 
suggested that this process could not be carried on aj infinitum. 

There is one point of importance which mv friend. Dr. Ziauddin, 
raised, and 1 think the House will expect me to say something on it. 
It is a matter of real importance, and that is the question of salaries 
for future entrants into the service. Now, Sir, we have completed our 
proposals in that respect, and I do not think that the promulgation of 
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the results of our examination should be very long delayed. When those 
results are made known, I venture to think that the principles which 
my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, has enunciated will not be found to differ very 
greatly from the principles which we have adopted. I would also 
emphasise a point which has already been made, I think, in the course, 
of the debate, or certainly in tlie course of a reply to a question which was 
2 )ut in this House, namely, that we ha\e warned all new entrants that 
they will have to be prepared to come under the new rates when these 
are given effect to, so that a -slight delay in the application of these new 
rates will not result in any serious enlargement of expenditure. 

Now, there are points, such as questions of salary, questions of work 
to be done by the staff which 1 might go into in some detail, but i veiy 
much doubt wliether it is essential lor me to do so. 1 think the real point 
;s that my friends wish to impress upon the Ciovernment and upon the Kail- 
way Board the necessity for seeing that from time to time and as far as 
they jjossihly can, every economy, that is i) 0 ssihle, is ensured. Sir, 1 
entirely agree with my Honourable friend in regard to 'the overriding need 
for economy and 1 can assure him that the intention to pursue it and to 
give effect to it is not only in my mind, but liial of every Member of the 
liailway Ihoard. 1 hope. Sir. with this general assurance, lie will not press 
his motion today. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: In reply to what the Honourable the Commerce 
Mt'inber has said. J can only say that the real purpose of iny motion was 
wliai lu? agrees with me to be, but 1 th.ink there is some misapprehension 
ill liis mind about my suggoslion in regard to the Railway Meiriber. What 
1 tricfl to impress was as to why the Comm(*rco De])rirtnicnt like other 
.Deportment r of the novernment ot India could not treat their cliief Kx)je.rt, 
the Kailwav Cliief Commissioner as a Secretary in the Departnuni a^d 
llie Financial (kniimissioner as llio Financial Fixpert as hi other Dcjpart* 
inonts. It is not still clear to me why the Commerce Member (*annot accept 
the suggestion. The Railway Board really consists of one Member, the 
otlier Members are er-officio, and nobody grudges their position. We on 
this side of the House all agree ihai the Railway Chief Commissioner. . as 
an expert, should be maintained and also the Financial Adviser. But 
why the other Member? Why could lie not be included in the Directorate? 
There is a Directorate which consists of five, formerly it was three. Why 
this one Member of the Railway Board, whose position is very anomalous? 
There is the Chief Commissioner above him. There are the Directors, 
Why this post is not classed with the Directorate. T cannot understand. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: May I explain that ho is in i‘xactlv 
the same position as the Financial Commissioner so far as status goes. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: T suggested that the Dejiartment should b.ave an 
expert who sliould be more or less in the ]iosition of a Secrclary and a 
Financial Adviser and then a Directorate wliich should look after the co- 
ordination or expert knowledge of labour or any other portfolio. What is 
the necessity for one Member only on a particular head, say. Staff, and 
Labour? Tliere is in the very Department also a Director and Deputy 
Director. Why a Director should not suffice as in all other branches of the 
Railway Administration? T think the Government will still justify the 
special necessity for a particular Member apart from the Chief Commissicaaer 
and the Financial Adviser. WTiat is the necessity? for it? However, our 
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duty in this House is to make suggestions. We are more or less an 
irreBi)onsible body. The Commerce Member has responsibility |to the 
Secretary of State and the British Parliament. My friend says we are an 
advisory body. 1 feel grateful to the Commerce Member for accepting the 
position that every effort will be made to provide for economy, of course 
not at the cost of elliciency. There we all agree. Further he had no 
opportunity this year while preparing this Budget to apply his whole mind 
to the question of economy. Therefore, 1 do not think I shall be well 
advised in pressing this motion for division. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour); If the Honourable Member is 
going to withdraw liis motion, a long speech is out of place. 

Mr. S. G. Mitral The leader of the United India Party said something 
this morning. Unfortunately I find hero no Member present of that august 
group. 1 do not know wlicther he is acquainted with good sense, but when 
you, Sir, have allowed tlie motion, that sliows that there was some sense 
in it. If Providence has denied Mr. Yamin Khan power to understand 
arguments, I cannot help it. In view of the spirit in which the 
Commerce Member has replied to my motion, I beg leave of the House to 
withdraw it. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Retrenchment in the Railway Board. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ Th^t tho demand under the head * Railway Board ’ bo reduced by Rs. 48,000.” 

I iiavc a specific object in moving my motion and I trust the House will, 
if necessary, move it to a successful i&sue. My specific object is \n 
regard to a matter in Connection with the Eailway Board. When the 
Railway Eetrenchinent Committee submitted its report, it suggested the 
retrenchment of tlie Eailway Board by one Mcmter. That Member left 
; the Board. In other words, he was retrenched. I suppose that, in doing 
this, the Eailway ]3oard was guided by the priority procedure in force in 
regard to its retrenchment policy, that is to retrench the least efficient of its 
Members. If that is so, in this case they retrenched a Member who, they 
thought, was the least efficient, and, by doing so, they saved Rs. 48,000. 
Now, what happened to that Member? When he was retrenched, he was 
not retired, nor sent on leave preparatory to retirement as is done with a 
subordinate, but he was appointed as Agent of the East Indian Eailway 
to fill a vacancy which existed then, owing to the permanent incumbent 
being on furlough and, on return of that permanent incumbent, he was 
appointed Agent of the Eastern Bengal Eailway. I ask the House to take 
note of that fact. Now, when a subordinate is demoted with less pay as 
was this ejr-Member, it is done according to certain rules, i.a., Fundamental 
Rule 15 which lays down that no confirmed servant can have his salary re- 
duced except for the following reasons : misconduct, inefficiency or abolition 
of the post. The post of this Member of the Eailway Board was abolished 
and yet he was sent as Agent to these two Railways and given a higher 
pay than tho pay of these posts. . , . , 
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Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division : Muhammadan Eurul) : Where do 
you think he could go to? 

Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: 1 am not criticizing the utilisation 
of this officer. I am coming to that point later on. Now, Sir, what is the 
salary attached to the pay of these two Agents? The salaries of the Agent, 
East Indian Railway, and the Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, is 
Rs. 3,500. I am aware, and the Railway Board is aware, and I ask them 
to accept my criticisms in no carping or personal spirit, but in a spirit of 
wishing to come to some understanding of the matter. I may be wrong, 1 
am prepared to be corrected, but I think the pay of the Agent, East Indian 
Railway, is Rs. 8,500, but that by a special arrangement with the Com- 
pany’s Board when that Railway was a Company Railway, the Agent 
was given Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 500 extra and that the pay of the Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Railway, is Rs. 3,500 and no more. Now, the extraordi- 
nary . point is that not only was this <’a?-Meinber of the Railway Board 
appointed as Agent of a very important Railw^ay, but he was, by some 
extraordinary process of reasoning and against Railw^ay Board’s Rules, 
given the faj^oured treatment of 12 months* extension of service after he 
reached 55 years of age. I may be wrong in this statement. I am open 
to correction by the Railway Board and I shall sit down for correction if 
you like. , 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railw^ays) : He is not yet 
fifty -five. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Oidney: Thank you. I know that this officer 
will be fifty -five in May, 1933. Now, by this, what has happened? Senior 
British Officers and senior Indian Officers of both these Railways have 
been deprived of their ambition of their lives, viz., to secure the posts of 
the Agents of these tw^o Railways. There is one senior Indian officer, 
Mr. Singh, of the Eastern Bengal Railway with a most exceptionally good 
record of service — who has been deprived of this for the time being. (Hoar, 
hear.) These Officers were thus denied this opportunity of seeing their 
ambition, fulfilled by this favoured treatment to this cr-Mcniber of the 
Railway Board. Furthermore — and, I repeat, if wliat I say is incorrect 
I shall sit down to be corrected — I understand that the present Agent of 
the E. I. R. is due to retire very soon, that is, in March, and I under- 
stand this ca--Member of the Railway Board is to be appointed as perma- 
nent Agent of that Railway, and fulfil the extended term of service he 
has been given, i.c., a year’s extension — a point which I shall touch upon 
in detail later on. Now, no doubt wffien he beeornes Agent of the E. I. 
Railway, he will continue to draw his pay of Rs. 4,000, ihe pay of a 
Member of the Railway Board, tliat is, Rs. 500 more than tlie pay of 
the Agent, East Indian Railway. (Voices: “He may be a very able 
man.”) I do not doubt his abilities. I am attacking the principle involv- 
ed. Now, while this excellent csc-Membcr of the Railway Board was kept 
on as Agent of the East Indian Railway, another senior Officer, an 
Indian, acted as Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway. But when the 
permanent incumbent of the East Indian Railway returned, this r.r-Member 
of the Railway Board, who was still drawing Rs. 4,000, relieved the 
Indian Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway and was appointed officiating 
i^gent of the Eastern Bengal Railway, and this Indian Agent had perforce 
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[Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidncy.] 

to go on leuve in order to suit tlic convenience of the Railway Board 
or of this cjr-Mcmber of llie Railway Board and is still on leave pending: 
the retirement of the present Agent of the Last Indian Railway when 
the present ej:-Member of the Railway Board will then resume the Agency 
of the Last Indian Railway. (A Voice : as leave on full pay granted?'> 

Sir, as to the fitness or otherwise of the ca; Railway Board Member, I am 
not in a position to give an opinion. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 8ir, on a point of order. May 1 
know whether what rny friend, <he Honourable Member, has been saying 
has any relevance to the cut which ho has moved, namely, an economy 
cut of‘Rs. 48.000? 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: May 1 exj)lain that to the Honour- 
able M(unb(‘r? 1 will try to explain it. -\s to tlic fitness of this officer . . . 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Ooiir): Order, order. The objection 
raised has first (o be met, namely, in what way is the Honourable 
jMember’s speech relevant to the cut of Rs. 48,000, which is a purely 
( (-.oriomy cut ? 

Lieut.-Colonei Sir Henry Gidney: Well. Sir, it is a diificult tiling to 
put the value of rupees, annas and pies to any speech on the Railway 
Board as il is eonsliluted to(la,\, hut if ... . 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Order, order. It is a difficult 
thing to mak(‘ an irrelevant matter relevant. Tlie Honourable Member 
must strictly confine himself to the motion which h(‘ has moved. 

Lieut.-Colonei Sir Henry Gidney: Well, Sir, I submit, if this motion 
is to be taken as an economy cut motion, the pay of one Member of the 
Railway Board should l?e reduced from the total Budget demands for 
the ]k)ard and if, what 1 say, is correct, the Railway Board is resjionsible 
for fhis waste of money and tliey should be penalized. How exactly 
they will he penfdizcd, I do not know of course. 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. This is a purely 
economy cut and it cannot be converted into a vote of censure. Honour- 
able Members have been warned since this morning that these are all 
economy cuts Jind the vote of censure has alreadv been discussed and 
disposed of. Tliese cuts must, therefore, be supported on the sheer 
ground of economy. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Well, Sir, if that is your ruling,. 
7 bow to it, and T am quite prepared, if the House gives me their permis- 
sion, to convert this into an economy cut. (Voices: “Token cut, token 
cut.“) T mean a token cut. I do not know why the Railway Board 
should feel so nervous about this matter. I fim prepared to treat this 
as a token cut of Rs. 100 if the House so desires and move for a division. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: No, Rir. 7 object that this should be 
converted into a token cut. 
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Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Sidney: Sir, that objection ties my hands 
and pins me down to a question of relevancy, but this eaj-Member of the 
Bailway Board, for whom I hold great regard and esteem, was 54 years 
of age when he was granted a year’s extension, an age when Government 
servants, tired out, are packing up to go to Blighty. If this e«-Member 
was considered^ so exceptionally competent and indispensable, he would 
have been retained on this li^ilway Board, but the Bailway Board* at 
that time, was encouraging the voluntary retirement of its servants of all 
grades. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask the Honourable Member one point? 
Does he mean to argue that this extension, that was given to one of 
the eaj-Members of the Bailway Board who is now holding the position 
of an Agent, is costing Government Bs. 40,000, due to another officer 
having gone on leave? If that is his point, is it possible for Government 
to cancel that extension and save this money? Then, I suggest, he 
will be in order. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H6nry Oidney: I am coming to that point ; and, I 
am sure, the Honourable Member will agree with, me that this (?ir-Member 
of the Railway Board is still receiving a Member s pay, while one 
permanent Agent is on furlough. Not only is lie receiving the pay of a 
Railway Board Member, but, by his retention, two Officers are being 
retained also on furlough pay and otherwise. Now, all this comes to 
more than Rs. 48,000. If this Officer bad been retired, as every other 
Officer would have been retired, instead of being conveniently employed 
in this way, the Raflway Board and the Government would have been 
saved Rs, 48, (KX). That is my point. Remember, Sir, the Bailw^ay 
Board was hard pressed for money and was retrenching and encouraging 
voluntary retirement at that lime. Now% Sir, the Murphy Enquiry 
Report ascertained and reported that suy^erannuation w^as being effected 
in all Railway grades, chiefly subordinate, from ,52 years and upwards. 
Here w^as an officer who was 54 years of age, but in his case what 
happened? A retrenched Member of the Railway Board at fifty-four 
years of age was not only kept on in service and given Rs. 500 extra in 
addition to the proper pay of his new' appointment, but w'as also given 
an extension of a year’s service after the age of fifty-five; that is to say, 
he is allow'ed to remain as Agent of the East Indian Railway till May, 
1934. But above and beyond all this is (he fact that the RaiKvnv Board 
themselves issued a Circular No. 427-L., dated the 26th September, 1932, 
in which it emphatically lays dow^n that extensions of service, after the 
age of fifty-five, should not be granted to railway employees, whether 
ministerial or non -ministerial, unless in individual cases it is found 

impossible to replace them. Here was an ear-Membcr of the 

3 p.M. Railway Board who was found superfluous to staff and retrench- 
ed and given exceptional treatment contrary to rules while there w^ere 
other senior and efficient Officers dying to be made Agents of their 
Railways. But this c-r Member of the Eailw^ay Board was chosen to 
replace them on the East Indian Railw'ay on a pay as a Raihvay Board 
Member, and yet two other Officers . . . 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Order, order. The Honourable 
Member knows too well that he is dealing with a specific grievance ; he 
is not dealing with the question of economy. 


0 
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Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Heniy Oidney: Sir, if you consider maladministra- 
tion is a specific grievance and unconnected with economy, I bow to your 
ruling. Sir^ I offer an opportunity to the Bailway Board to prove that 
my facts are not correct. If they are able to prove that I am not correct, 
T am prepared to withdraw my motion and I do not care what happens 
to it. But if my facts are correct, and if the House carries the cut and 
the Bailway Board are compelled to operate the cut, I do not want it to be 
operated on the subordinate staff. In that case, I would ask the House 
to consider my cut as a token cut. Sir, I move my motion. 

Sir Oowasjl Jehangir: The point is, can any action of Government 
now save this money? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Qidney: The money is gone for good. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Then it is finished. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Ilari Singh Goiir) : Motion moved : 

That tilt' tltMiiand luulor the lioad ‘ Railway J5oard ’ bo rodiire J by Rs. 48.000.” 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, 1 venture to submit that this 
motion that has been moved, or rather this speech which has been made 
in support of tlie motion, is totally irrelevant, and my Honourable friend 
who has been long enough a Member of this House must, I am sure, 
realise that it was a totally irrelevant speech. All that it is necessary 
for me to do, Sir, is to refer to a matter which is npt within my personal 
cognisance, but of which I have some recollection. All I think 1 need 
do is to repudiate most emphatically the suggestions that my friend has 
made. He has suggested that one Officer of the Bailway Board, who 
had to leave the Bailway Board because we retrenched or rather held in 
abeyance one of these posts, was retrenched, because he was inefficient. 
1 would like to say here publicly that there is absolutely no ground 
whatsoever for that insinuation; and I think. Sir, that such an insinuation 
should not have been made against an officer who has done very splendid 
service without liis being in a position to give a reply to my Honourable 
friend . 

' Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Has he not been retrenched? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Th 3 post has been retrenched not 
the Officer. 

Lieut.-Colonel sir Henry Gidney: Has ho got the same pay? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: As regards pay, my Honourable 
friend pointed out that the pay of the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Bail- 
way is normally Bs. 3,500, but, I understand, that it is always open to 
Government to increase that salary in the case of an Officer who has 
special experience or qualifications. My information is that Mr. Hannay 
was considered to be an officer fulfilling those requirements. He was an 
officer of great experience and great ability, and it was for these reasons 
that an extra Bs. 500 was sanctioned during his tenure of the post to 
which ^ he was appointed. 

Sir, I have no further information to give to ,the House, but I do 
submit that the matters that have beA fedsed'are totally iitelevanfc tb'thte 
eebtiomy cut. 
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Hr. Obalrmaii (Sir Hari Singh Gour)': The question is: 

“ That the demand under the head * Railway Board * be reduced by Rs. 48 , 000 /* 

The motion was negatived. 

Directors and Deputy Directors. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That the demand under the'head ‘ Railway Board * bo reduced by Rs. 20 , 000 .** 

This is a pure economy cut and I will not talk on the merits or the policy 
of the Bail way Board. 

I iitid since I left this iHouse four months ago, some Honourable 
Members do not want to press a motion to vote. They are curried, away 
by tl«e soft persuasions of my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore. My 
Ilonourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, may take it to be logical or illogical, 
1 do not know in what way lie is taking it, but, in the reply he gave to 
Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, he said that the Railway Board was practising 
so much economy that Ihcre were still men with qualifications who should 
liave got Us. .^>00 extra. There arc exp<irts in the cupboard of the 
Railway Board who re(;eive not only Us. 500 as monthly allowance, but 
also to the extent of Us. 1,500 per mensem. 

This 20,(X)0 rupees economy cut is a very modest one, and I ask 
Honourable Members to open their Demands for Grants il they have got 
a copy on their table. I find that they have three Members of the 
.Railway Board, they liavc a Secretary and five Directors and five Deputy 
Directors. My fi*i(»nd is probably thinking that he is living in the extra- 
vagant days of his predecessors, but if the Government mean to effect 
economy, then two of llie Directors should be done away with. In reply 
to my friend, Mr. Mitra’s preceding motion, the Railway Member argued 
that a very responsible post was that of the third Railway Member find so 
it should not be rotrenclied. Well, I agree with that view. But, what 
is the use of paying two extra Directors and two extra Deputy Directors? 

My submission to my friend. Sir Joseph ]3hore, is that he should not 
be guided by the sweet whisperings of the tlirec Members of the Railway 
Board, but lie should cut out the two Directors and effect economy and 
retrenchment. Wliat ii Director can do, a Deputy Director also can do. 
It is only the matter of salary that this Deputy Director gets which is 
from Rs. 550 to Rs. 2.d30, with of course special allowances and 
special privileges. They all get special allowances in these days of 
economic depression in the country. The Directors get from Rs., 2,500 
to Rs. 3,180 and one senior Deputy Director can go on with the work if 
you really tliink th'at a Director is necessary to do that work. But what 
I mean to say is tliat uj) to now the Railway Board, including the Chief 
Commissioner or the Financial Commissioner, have not really applied 
themselves to the task of bringing economy in the Railway Board. I may 
make it clear to my friend that I am not going to withdraw this motion 
even by. the soft persuasion of my friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, or any one 
on this side of the House. Let there be a of strength, so that we 
might see whether we are a stronger party or the Government. In any 
case, I think, the victory will be ours. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Motion moved : 

“ That the demand under the head ‘ Railway Board * be reduced by Rs. 20,009/* 

0 9 
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Mr. H. Maswood Ahmad: Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to take part 
in this debate and, for the last four days, 1 was silent. Perhaps I did 
not catch your eye during the general discussion and I did not get an 
opportunity then. With respect to this particular cut, I support Mr. B. 
D<as to a very great extent. You will find, Sir, that my Honourable 
friend on the Treasury Benches has said just now that the Government 
have decreased the number of Kailway Board Members cum Gommissionera 
from four to three. That four was the recommendlation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee. But, Sir, I find they have increased the number of 
Directors from four to five, and one thing more here I will say that though 
they have reduced the number of Members to threcr the pay of a Directoir 
is Ks. 4,()00 a month just like the pay of a Member. My information is 
that one Director is there getting Rs. 4,000 a month; Rs. 2,000 from the 
Railway Board as Director, and Rs. 2,000 from some other source, i.e., as 
Chief Controller or something like that. That is my information, and 
I will be very glad if file Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore will kindly correct 
me on fhat point, and if that is the case that one of the Directors gets 
his pay from two branches or from two sources, certainly it is very ob- 
jectionable. I will suggest that one J)irector should be reduced and 
that the work of one Department should bo cntnisted to him and he 
must get his pay from that Department. In this way, this reduction of 
Rs. 20,000, suggested by Mr. Das, will be very easy. With these words, I 
support it. 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir: 1 am afraid I have not been able to follow this 
discussion at all. On what, and for whut are we seeking to pass a cut 
of Rs. 20,0(K)? We have not been tohl what that Rs. 20,000 cut is going 
to effect. At one time it iB proposed to retrentdi one Director and at 
another time it is proposed to retrench two Directors. 


Mr. B. Das: 1 whnl to retrench two Deputy Directors and two 
Directors, and the voted salary comes to Rs. 20.000. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: But even if you do pass this reduction of 
^Rs. 20,000, that \vill not cover two Directors" pay. The pay of two 
Directors is much more than Rs. 20,000 a ye.ar. T do not exactly under- 
stand what it is intended to effect. If two Directors are to bo retrenched, 
and if this is a token cut, and if this motion is to be taken seriously, then 
I think we are at least entitled to have more facts and figures placed 
befor ' ns. I can understand mv fritmd. Mr. Das, saying that he wants 
to cut off certain allowances and those allowances come to Rs. 2Q,00Q. 

Mr. B. Das: I want to cut off four officers. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: if that is what figures has he given us to 
prove that tliat is so? I do. Sir, beg -all Honourable Members to take 
this motion a little more seriously. At least credit is due to Colonel Sir 
Henrv Gidncy for the way. in which he put his case — he may have been out 
of order — at any rate, he gave us facts and he gave us something on which 
we did reflect. 


Mr. N. M. Joflhi: Relevant or. irrelevant. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir: At any rate ho has made his speech, wliether 
it is relevant or irrelevant. When he finished his speech, at all events 
he ga^ve us material to think about, whereas Mr. Das has given no material 
whatsoever, and we should take this case more seiiously than we have 
been doing up to now’. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, my friend lias asked for the reduction of 
Bs. 20,000 in the liailway Board, that is, for Directors .uut Deputy 
Directors. For this my[ Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has 
found fault w'ith the Alover and he lias asked us to take things more 
seriously. I think we are all here seriously trying to see that the Kailway 
Finances are sound and any one olTeriiig any advice, espeidally one of 
retrenchment, should be welcome to every one of us. 1 do not know wln’t 
are the qualifications of these Directors and Deputy Directors. 1 am told 
that there is a Deputy Director who has the qualification of being a 
matriculate and, by dint of merit, he has risen to this high post, with 
Es. 250 per month as allowance, w’hich is the pay of a Deputy Magistrate 
to begin with; and these are the allowances of a matriculate. He must 
be a very brilliant matriculate, unless it bo that he belongs to that 
favoured class of the Government which w-as described by a certain Lieut. - 
Governor as “the favourite wife '. If really Directors and Deputy Directors 
arc needed, I do not think such high salaries are needed for them; and, 
as regards their number, 1 also agree wdth my Honourable friend who 
moved this cut tliat a reduction should be made, considering the state of 
the finances. Five Deputy Directors on Es. 550 to Ks. 2,130. Even the 
members of the Heaven bom service do not begin with Es. 550. I do 
not know whether, being a matriculate of a particular favoured community, 
one has a right to begin on Rs. 550 and go up to Rs. 2,130. Then the 
next lift is probably Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,180. 1 shall be quite satisfied 
with the present staff of the Railway Board and the reduced number of 
Members, and I would request them for the high salary they get not to 
have a laqge number of Deputy Directors or Directors to help them in 
these matters. I do not know whom they help; their w’ork should fall 
on the shoulders of the Members of the Railw ay Board and, therefore, it 
seems to me that so iiianv Deputy Directors and Directors are not neces- 
sary and a lesser number of them wMll be sufficient. That being so, I 
have great pleasure in si^porting the motion of my friend, Air. Das. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: T feel that there is a great 
deal of justification in the complaint which my friend. Sir rowasji Jehangir, 
has put forw’ard, tliat the House is somewhat muddled again by the 
course wdiich the discussion has taken on tliis motion. Bui I veniiire 
to think at tlio same time that Air. Das has a better ease than he has 
chosen to explain to this House.. Let, us take th(» (|nestion of Demand 
No. 1 — Railway Board, and see what are the faets aAid figures with refer- 
ence to the appointment of these Directors and De])uty Directors. In 
parallel columns the strenigtli of these Officci’S is given for the year 1032-33 
and for year 1033-34. Let the House concentrate its attention first on 
the number of Directors. We find that whereas in the last Budget year 
there were four Directors, in the present Budget year there are five 
Directors. T should like to know’ from the Honourable Alember in charge 
of the Department what is the justification for increasing the number 
from four to five 
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I 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I have explained it very fully. If 
my Honourable friend had. done me the honour of listening to my speech^ 
he would have realised the explanation that I gave. 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir: He has reduced one Member and one Deputy 
Director and increased one Director. 


Biwan Bahadur A, Samaswami Mudaliar: I was just coming to that. 
(Laughter from the European Group Benches.) My Honourable friends 
of the European Group may just wait and see when I come to it. I know 
that the number of Deputy Directors has been reduced and the number of 
Directors has been similarly increased, and if you take the total number 
of Directors and Deputy Directors, it was ten last year and it is ten this 
year. But any man will tell you that if you abolish one post of a Deputy 
Director and create the superior post of a Director, that is not exactly 
the path of economy. I want to know why a Deputy Director was re- 
placed by a Director and why there are only five Deputy Directors while 
there is one more Director ..... 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not want to interrupt my 
ITonourablo friend, but T endeavoured to give a detailed explanation for 
that. J pointed out that on the balance, whereas orginally there was a 
Member and a Deputy Direcior, \vc have now in place of that one appoint- 
ment, namely, that of a Director. 


Biwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: T can only go bv the 
printed figures, and I must candidly confess that I am not ^is conversant 
in these^ matters as my Honourable friend is. I tahe the numbers given 
here. There was one Chief Commissioner last year; there is one Chief 
Commissioner this year; there was one Financiaf Commissioner last year; 
there is one Financial Commissioner tliis vear; there was one Member 
last year; there is one Member this year. ‘ Taking the parallel columns, 
I see no modification anywhere. Then we come to the next : there 
were four Directors last ,yoar — ^there are five Directors this year, that is 
one more than last year. There was one Secretary last year; there is one 
Secretary this year. There were six Deputy Directors last year; and there 
are five this year. Coming further down, you will find a new post of 
Assistant Secretary created for the first time. You will see there were 
seven Superintendents last year, there are six Superintendents this year. 
Ihe path of economy seems to be to reduce the number of lower posts and 
frSf ^ regarding which my 

onlv explanation. I am 

bIaL*t^ ^ "Ot putting the 

I sS thatXf ^ estimate and 

Lf ® estimate: that is to 

Tthii^ ^ current year. It is not 

ev?l^“ent t duST/f^ The 
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The Assistant Secretary iraws a salary of Es. 1,000 to Es. 1,250. If you 
change a Superintendent to an Assistant Secretary, does that conduce to 
the cause of economy to pay a thousand rupees to start with to this 
gentleman to whom you paid Es. 550 as a Superintendent? ‘ And these 
Deputy Directors who draw Es. 550 to Es. 2,130, why did you decrease their 
number and increase the number of Directors who draw Es. 2i500 to 
Es. 3,180? I say that these are facts which will require some explanation 
at least and I take it that this motion is merely an attempt to get that 
explanation from the Honourable Member and nothing more. 

I 

Mr. F. B. Rau: Mr. Chairman, I think the documents that have been 
placed before the House do not explain quite fully the changes introduced 
during the year, and my Honourable friend, who has just spoken, has 
quite legitimate grounds for his misunderstanding of the position. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: That is not our fault. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: In the first place I would ask the House to refer to the 
statement placed before it last year showing the action proposed by the 
Eailway Board on the Eaihvay Eotrenchment Sub-Committee’s recom- 
mendations. It \vas said there: “It will be necessary to retain the present 
number of Directors, — that is Finance, EstabJishineiit, Traffic and 
Engineering, that is four Directors. The Eailway Board came later to the 
conclusion that they would try to carry on witlioiit the Director of Civil 
Engineering and, in his place, liave a Deput\ Director, and in the first half 
of the year tliat was tlie position. But it happened that without a Mombor 
for Engineering and without a Director of Civil Engineering, the work of the 
Civil Engineering branch liad lo go to the Cliief Commissioner, and it was 
considered that his time w’as much too valuable to permit him to attend 
to all sorts of routine matters. Consequently it was decided in October 
last to go back to the original proposals and to have a more senior officer as 
Director of Civil Engineering and to abolish the Deputy Director. Now, 
Sir. before the Eetrenchment Committee made their proposals, on the 
Civil Engineerinig side there w’’as a Member for Engineering, there was a 
Director of Civil Engineering and there was also a Deputy Director of Civil 
Engineering. Now., there is only one Director of Civil Enjgincering, and 
so from three officers we have reduced the number to one. 

Then, my friend raised the question of the post of Assistant Secretary. 
Here, again, in accordance with the recommendations of the Eetrencli- 
ment Sub-Committee, the post of the Deputy Secretary w^as abolished. 
There was a Chief Superintendent Avho was drawing Es. 1,0()() at the time, 
and this post was, wdth the approval of the Standing Finance Cornmitee 
for Eaihvays, converted to the post of Assistant Secretary in place of the 
two posts of Deputy Secretary and Chief Superintendent, and the extra 
cost during the current year is ni7, though the maximum salary of the 
Assistant Secretary will be Es, 1,250 instead of Es. 1,000. 

Then, Sir, with reference to what my friend, Mr. Masw'ood Ahmad, 
said that one of the Directors is drawing Es. 4,000 a month and that part 
of his salary is charged to the Central Standards Office, I might explain 
that it was one of the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Sub-Com- 
mittee that the post of the Controller of ' Standards should be amalga- 
mated with that of the Director of Mechanical Engineering. This has 
been done, and half the pay of the occupant of that post is charged to the 
Railway . Board and the. other half to the Central Standards Office which 
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cornjBs under Demand No. 11, and there has been no increase in the pay 
of the Controller, of Standards. Consequently, my friend is mistaken in 
the inference he wishes to draw from it. 

Finally, Sir, 1 would like to ijoint out that in 1930 before the retrench- 
ments took place, the total number of Ollicers on the Railway Board, 
excluding ilie Superintendents, was 19 and the cost w^as about six lakhs 
and nine thousand rupees. The recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Sub-Committee wore that we should reduce them to 13 at a cost of about 
Rs. 4,38,000. In 1933-34, their number wnll be 14, just one more than 
wdiat the Retroiicliment Sub-Committee have recommended, and the cost 
would be under Rs. 4,48,000, or Rs. 10, 000 more than wdiat the Retrench- 
ment Sub-Connniilec recoirimonded. In giving effect to their proposals, 
we have reduced one more Altmiber than they recommended, and at pre- 
sent we have one more Director than they recommended. So the total 
number of Members aiid Directors is the same as was recommended by the 
Retrencliment Sub-Committee, but w'e have gone further in reducing a 
more highly paid post and retaining a less highly paid one .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : I would like to know one thing, Sir. Wliat 
w^as the i)ay of the Chief Controller of Standards before the amalgamation 
took place, and of the Director of Mechanical Engineering before the 
amalgamation, and wdiether by this amalgamation the Railway Board 
have saved sometliing or not. 

Mr. P. R. RauJThe pay of the Controller of Standards was *Rs. 4,000 
and the pay of Director of Engineering was between Rs. 2,500 and 
Rs. 3,000—1 do not know the exact figure, but now one officer is per- 
forming both the duties and is drawing only Rs. 4,000. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the 
Assistant Secretary, whom you have shown in your establishment list, is 
merely the Chief Superintendent under a different name and wdio is still 
on the same pay? , 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Tlie pay is slightly different as I have just shown. 
It is the same pay as is paid to Assistant Secretaries in oiher Depart- 
ments of the Covovnment of India, that is, Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,250. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Referring to the Ro])ort of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, last column. I find ihaf the Retrenchment Siih-Committcc recom- 
iTK'iuh'fl for ^rembers, D]i-e(‘lors, Deputy Directors two, throe, and four — 
the numb(‘r h('COines nine,- -I tliink T am correct. 

Mr. P. li. Rau: What ])age please? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Page 12, last column. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir TTari Singh Gour) : Is the Ffonourable Member 
putting a question? 
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Hr. S. G. Mitra: No, Sir; I am making my speech. I find under the 
heads Members, Directors and Deputy Directors, the recommendations 
were two, three and four which makes in all nine when comparing the 
Demand for Grants for 1932-33 and 1933-34. My friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Mudaliar, was quoting correctly, because in the previous year also looking 
to 1932-33 figures, I find one Member. I refer to the Demand for Grants 
for expenditure of the Central Government on the Railways for 1932-33, and 
there also one Member is mentioned. The number of Members was 
reduced from three in 1931-33' to one, and Directors from five to four, and> 
as regards the Deputy Directors, their number was increased from five 
to six. So if the Railway Department publishes, their books in such a 
way as to puzzle and mislead the public, and they think that we are 
hopelessly muddled and we cannot follow anything, the responsibility for 
it must be on the Railway Department itself. We would like to know 
positively how retrenchment has been effected, so that we can understand 
everything without referring to these books, or it might be shown in the 
Budget, and the claim that is now made is that not only have the Railway 
Board carried out all the recommendations of the Retrenchment Sub- 
committee, but that the Railway Board have gone far beyond those recom- 
mendations., but I cannot see where they have gone beyond the recom- 
mendations of the Retrenchment Sub-Committee. Now, the suggestion 
of my friend, Mr. Das, was that instead of increasing the number of these 
Directors, the two posts might be filled up by the Deputy Directors who 
also carry fairly high salaries like Rs. 2,130 with special pay of Es. 250, 
and thus there might bo effected a slight retrenchment to the tune of 
Rs. 20,000. My friend has suggested only Rs. 20,000, because he finds 
that tlie votable grant in this connection is only Es. 20,000, and so he is 
helpless, he cannot put any other figure. Therefore, I support this motion 
for reduction. ; 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: ^lay I just explain my friend, Mr. B. Dns*s 
position? 

Mr. Chairman (Sir ITari Singh Gour\; Is the Honourable Member 
■going to make a speech? 

. i 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, Sir. I understand Mr. Das’s position is this, 
that he has got the demands for this year and the demands for last year, 
and comparing the two figures lie finds that the post of one Director has 
been increased and the post of one. Deuuty Director lias been reduced. 
This really means that tlie Deputy Director has become the Director. He 
wants to follow the practice of last year and reduce tliis. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not think, Sir, a long speech 
is necessarv froin mo on this matter. I am grateful to the three Honour- 
able TMombers who spoke for explaining the position of my friend, Mr. Das 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It is all due to the figures supplied by the Railway 
Board. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The essential figures in this case 
have been supplied by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ran. Before I turn 
to that, I would merely ask the House to consider one aspect of this 
case. 
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[Sir Joseph Bhore.] 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, says “you can reduce your existing 
sta£E“. I listened with great care to see whether he would adduce any 
grounds upon which he would base that recommendation or suggestion for 
retrenchment. Mere iteration,, as I have said, is not a substitute for proof. 
I can understand if my Honourable friend says, that having regard to the 
work, its quantum, its character, its complexity, you do not need as many, 
as four people. Two people are quite sufficient. But my Honourable 
friend did not proceed on those lines. I am quite willing to be convinced 
and .1 am only waiting for evidence to be convinced that, say, two officers 
can do the work of four, but up to the present no evidence, no suggestion 
on those lines has been adduced by any Honourable Member who has 
spoken. The real, salient and intrinsic facts are these, namely, thaS 
whereas in 1930, that is just before retrenchment, we had 19 Superior 
Officers, the Retrenchment Sub-Committee recommended their reduction 
to 13 at a cost of Rs. 448,000 against a cost of Rs. 609,000. We have 
now brought the total down from 19 to 14 and reduced the cost to 
Rs. 448,000. That is, we have saved nearly a lakh and 60,000 on the 
pay of Superior Officers alone in the Railway Board. I do submit that 
in these circumstances we have gone a very considerable way to meet the 
recommendations of the Rctrencliment Sub-Committee and, I do hope, 
my Honourable friend will not press bis motion. 


Mr. B. Das: x\ftor listening to the two sneccbcs delivered on the 
Govormnent side I feel that ihe mentalicy of Gewernment and 
the mentality of the non-offieial side are so very different that 
it has been very difficult for the Government side to appreciate 
the suggestions put forward by us. My friend, Mr. Bau, made a 
speech which was nothing but a eainouflagc^. He said that the Con- 
troller of the Standards Office has become the Director of the Mechanical 
Department and is, therefore, drawing the same salary, namely, Bs. 4,000. 
That is our gidevance, that i.herc is a systi^m of extravagance in the 
Railway Board and Officials get special allowances and too high salaries. 
They arc not there for the efficient management of the R.ailwjiy Board. 
(But they cannot be thrown out. My friend, the Bail way Member, said 
that the Retrenchment Committee recommended 13 and they have got 
14. Why that one officer has not been axed? 


Mr. S. 0, Mitra: The Retrenchment Committee suggested 19 higher 
posts. The Railway Board retains 22. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member is not correct in saying that it is 14. 


Mr. B. Das: I am glad to have that correction from Mr. Mitra. 
What I wanted to convey in my original .speech is that there is no new 
construction now. There is less work inside and outside the Railway 
Board, The Railway Board can do some little hard work in these hard 
times and numbers could be reduced. Instead of that, one Member of 
the Railway Board goes as the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
Another gets Rs. 4,000 as an extra official. This is a thing which we 
oaoiiot tolerate. I am very sorry to differ from my friend and I wish 
to' press this motion as the first division on the Railways. 
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Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gout): The question is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* he reduced ty Fs. £0,CC0.** 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES— 18. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Jlas, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Kyaw Myinjb, U 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr.; 
Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 
Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr, S. C. 


Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Kumar G. R. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 


NOES— 48. 


Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur Abul 

Hasnat Muhammad. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahm.ad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawjjb. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan ■ 

Bahadur Malik. i 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. ‘ 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhorc. Tho Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Colvin, Mr. C. P. 

Dalai, Dr. K. D. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. * 

Dutt, Mr. P. C. j 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Grant, Mr. C. F. ; 

Haig, Tho Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. I 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. ' 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

James, Mr. F. E. i 

Lai Chand, Hpny. Captain Rao ‘ 

Bahadur ChaudtVri. ; 

Leach, Mr. A. G. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. I 

) 

The motion was negatived: 


Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. P. 

Miller, Mr. E. S. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 

Mi tier, The Honourable Sir 

Brojendra. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan. Mr. O. 

Mukheriee. Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Rajah, Rr,o Bahadur M. C. 

Rail, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Scluister. The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyiimna Prashad. 
Smart, Mr. W. W. 

Smith, Mr. R. 

Tottenham, Mr. G'. R. F. 

Vachha, Khan Bahadur J. B. 
Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


Tauciitf of Muslims in the Railway Services. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa:: 
Muhammadan): Sir, I move: 

“ That the demand under the head ‘ Railway Board * be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr. Chairman, I wimt to ask the Government in this connection that 
it is a very important question, namely, the paucity of Mulims in the 
railway services, and the Member in charge of the Home Department 
ahd the Member in charge of the Railway Department must be in their 
tfeats and- musitr hoar ..very carefully when we are discussing this pomt.. 
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[Air. AI. Alaswood Ahmad.] 

(Hear, hear.) You rcmcinbor, Mr. Chairman, that many suggestions, 
which have boon recommended by the Hail way Board on previous occa- 
sions, have been circulated to other Departments of the Government as 
well, and so it is necessary that they should Jenow what is the real situa- 
tion. To-day, Mr. .Chairman, T do not want to detain my Honourable 
friends and I will not discuss the figures that will show the situation. 

Today I shall take only the side-issu(i that was raised by my Honour- 
able friend, Bhai Parma Nand. I am very sorry, Sir, that he also is not 
here./ 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai; Why not postpone that till he comes? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Very well, on the suggestion of my friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 1 postpone that issue as well. 

Now, Air. Chairman, this important question of the representation of 
piy community in the railway servicers is being discussed on the floor of 
this House for the third time in the life of the present Assembly. Sir, 
it is very painful that I have to repeat before tlie House today our grie- 
vances that have already been repeated ad nau^am on the floor of this 
House. It is still more painful, Sir, that in spite of so many solemn 
promises given by Air. Haynian, an ex-Member of the Railway Board, on 
the floor of this House, I do not sec any progress in the matter. Not 
only this, Sir, but when I come to deal with the figures, you will find 
that instead of there being any increases, the percentage of Muslims in 
the railway services has decreased year by year since the last three years. 
This is definitely the case, and I inform the Department concerned, I 
inform the Honourable the Indian Railway Member, I inform the Staff 
Member of the Railway Board, I inform the Indian Financial Commis- 
sioner and I give all of them due time to prepare and to reply adequately 
to that point, namely, that since the last three years our percentage has 
gone down year by year. (Applause.) I shall make my point clear from 
the figures and from the reports which I have got from the Department. 
I will not go into the figures that liave been supplied by Mr. Hasan 
in this connection; that is an old document; w^c have discussed that 
document fully; hut tomorrow I shall bring out and compare the results 
of three different years on the basis of the latest facts and figures. Sir, 
I very much regret that Mr. Havman is not today with us to render an 
account of what the authorilies did to improve the position of the Muslim 
community in the Railway Department and to explain why no improve- 
ment could at all be made. 

Sir, an in(?reasc of *1 or -2 in any particular Railway here and there 
cannot be said to be an iin])rovcnu'nt Jit all in of Muslims. But 

if this variation of decimal one per cent, or even decimal two ptT cent, 
affects tlic Alnslim cormminity at largo adversely, if it affects a minority 
community adversely, if it affects a cominnnity, wbicdi had got two, 
three or four per cent, in tbe railwcay services, adversely, and a coTnmunity 
which has got 25 per cent, in y)opnlation, then of course it is a very very 
painful matter. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection .... 

.Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why do you not base your claim on efficiency? 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have explained that last year, Sir, that if 
you. want the test of efi&eicncy, 1 am prepared to put forth heaps of 
men with qualifications of M.A.s and B.A.s even for your ordinary^ 
clerkships. I am ready to compete with you there. I do not want any 
competition for services where men of your community and type are 
already in very large numbers as examiners. (A Voice : “Do not ask for 
favours. “> 

Mr. 0, S. Banga Iyer: On a point of order, Sir, is it proper for one 
Honourable Member to go on talking to another Member in this way and 
address him in this way, — “your community” and so on? I want your 
ruling so that we may have a peaceful discussion on this very contro- 
versial subject. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member, 
strictly speaking, was out of order. He should address the Chair. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Mr. Chairman, T was addressing the Chair, 
but when the other Member, instead of addressing the Chair, addresses 
another Member, then that Member has no alternative but to reply to him- 
[directly. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Anothi r alternative is to ignore 
that interi’uption. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Mr. Chairman, T shall ignore all these 
remarks in future. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Hou' long is the Honourable 
Member likely to take? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: About an hour, Sh* 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The House is adjourned tilT 
tomorrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 25th Fc'bruarv, 1938. 
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Saturday, 25th February, 1933, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House ai> 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Indian Students in the United States of America. 

464. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
slate the number of the Indian students studying in the United States of 
America ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of the Indian 
students who were taken into custody in the United States of America 
and deported from there during the last three years? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) The number of Indian students studying 
in the United States of America was 201 during the year 1930-31. The 
figures ^^or 1931-32 are not yet available. 

(b) So far as Government are aware, the number of Indian students 
deported from the United States of America during the last three years 
is fourteen. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: May I know, Sir, the reason for the deporta- 
tion of these Indians from the United States of America? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I explained to the House some days ago in 
answer to another question that the United States of America have certain 
regulations which define the conditions upon which students are allowed 
to enter fu: 1 the conditions upon which they are allowed to stay. It 
would take some time to repeat all that, but the information is, I think, 
already available in the records of the House. 

Dispute between Government and the Corporation of Calcutta 
regarding Title and Ownership of Land utilised for the Curzon 
Gardens. 

465. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas) : Is it a fact that 
a dispute is going on between Government and the Corporation of Calcutta 
regarding title and ownership to the land now utilised for the Curzon 
Gardens near Esplanade Junction, and have any enquiries been made by 
Government in the matter with a view to settling the dispute? If so, with 
what result? 


Mr. O. S, Ba]pai: Neither the Government of India nor the Govern- 
ment of Bengal are aware of any such dispute. 

( 1097 ) 
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Discussion in Parliament on Indian Aepaibs. 

466. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of the Bight 
Honourable Sir Samuel Hoare s recent statement in the Parliament on 
the 7th February, 1933? 

(h) Have Government received a copy of the discussion that took place 
in the Parliament on Indian affairs on the 7th February, 1933? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: (a) Government have seen a 
newspaper report of <he statement in question. 

(b) No. 

Maintenance of Separate Registers of Political Offences. 

467. *Hr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that at the end of 
November, 1932, 17,145 j)ersons were imprisoned, and that at the end of 
December, 1932, 14,815 persons were imprisoned for political offences? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have separate 
registers for political offences? 

The Hoiicurable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The figures quoted refer to per- 
sons imprisoned in connection with the civil disobedience movement. 

(b) Idle figures are compiled from statements furnished by Local 
Governments who maintain separate statistics of convictions in connection 
with the (*ivil disobedience movement. 

Proposals for the Federal Constitution for India. 

468. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that His 
Majesty’s Government have expressed their intention to lay before the 
Parliament in the form of a White Paper their full proposals for the 
Federal Constitution for India and to invite Parliament, before the Easter 
recess, to appoint a Joint Select Committee to examine the proposal? 

The Honourable Sii' Brojendra Hitter: With your permission, Sir, I 
shall answer questions Nos. 468 and 469 together. 

The replies to questions Nos. 468 and 469 (a) are in the affirmative. 

' As regards part (h) of the Honourable Member’s second question, Gov- 
ernment will have no objection, if Honourable Members of the House 
so desire, in giving an opportimity for the discussion of the general 
question of constitutional reform. I would like, however, to add with 
reference to the form in which this question is put, that I have no 
infonnation of the manner in which representatives of the Indian Legis- 
lature might be selected for the purpose of consultation with the Joint 
Select Committee. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state what 
will bo the course open to the Opposition for the discussion of the consti- 
tutional question. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I can imagine that it may be 

done by means of a Resolution. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Docs the Honourable Mem- 
ber suggest that this discussion should take place after the issue of the 
White Paper? If so, is he in a position to state that the House will be 
in 'Session after the issue of the White Paper to discuss this question? 
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The Honourable Sir Bro]endia Mitter: As I have said in my answer, 
if the House so desires, Government will have no objection in giving an 
opportunity for the discussion of the general question of constitutional 
reforms. is for the House to express its desire as to whether it wants 
this discussion before the White Paper is published or after the White 
Paper is published. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: We want the discussion after the issue of 
the White Paper. 

The honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The attitude of the Government 
is that they will afford an opportunity for a discussion if the House 
wants it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: We w’ant that an opportunity be afforded. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: What is the probable date w^hcn the White Paper 
will be published? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: 1 want to know from the 
Honourable Member, as the . House is anxious to have a discussion after 
the issue of the White Paper, whether there will be an opportunity 
afforded to this House while the House is in Session: also whether the 
House will be in Session after that date? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I am not in a position defi- 
nitely to answer that question, but from newspaper reports it appears 
that the House will be in Session when the White Paper is published. 
If that be so, an opportunity^ can be afforded. 

Biwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: May I take it then that if 
the House expresses its desire. Government will bo pleased to give suffi- 
cient opportunity through official days for the discussion of the subject? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: i cannot answer the question 
as to the precise manner in which the opportunity will be afforded. All 
I can say at the moment is that an opportunity will be afforded. 

Debate in the Parliament on the Federal and Provincial Constitution 

FOR India. 

1460. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aw.are that there 
would be a debate in the Parliament on the Federal and Provincial Consti- 
tution for India before the appointment of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ? 

(6) Do Government propose to give an opportunity to this House for a 
debate on the future constitution for India before the election of the 
Members of the Central Legislature to sit with the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ? 

Election of the Members of the Legislative Assembly fob the Joint 
Parliamentary CoiNmrTTKE. 

470. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Gc)vemment be pleased to 
state when they intend to elect Members of. the Legislative Assembly to 
sit with the Joint Parliamentary Committee and what will be the number 
of the rcipresentatives of the Assembly? 


A 2 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 468. 
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(b) Do Government propose to elect the representatives of this 
Assembly by means of single transferable votes of the elected Members? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) and (&). I can only refer 
the Honourable Member to His Excellency’s address to the Members of 
this House on the 1st Februaiy and to the Press report of Lord Irwin’s 
speech in the House of Lords on the 9th February. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: In making nominations to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, may I ask if the claims of some of those Members 
who supported the Government in what is known as the Ottawa Betrayal 
will bo taken into consideration? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In continuation of this suggestion, may I also 
ask, iS'ir, uiiether the Government will take into "consideration the claims 
of those Members who tried to support the Government in an indirect 
manner? 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: I find my remark has gone home. 

(No answer.)- 

Appointment op a Separate Superintendent of Education for DelhI; 

Ajmer-Merwara and Central India. 

471. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government kindly say when 
a separate Superintendent of Education for Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and 
Central India was appointed? Will Government also kindly say what 
were the reasons which necessitated this -.appointment ? 

(6) Will Government kindly stjite what extra expenditure has been 
involved in the creation of this appointment, f.c., Superintendent’s pay, 
stenographer’s pay, jemadar j^id peons, and travelling allowances of all the 
above? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a/) On the 7th April, 19B1. As regards the necessity 
for the appointment, 'the Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the 
reply given in this House by the Honourable Sir Fa.zl-i-Husain on the 2nd 
Febniary, 1931, to Lala Jagan Nath Aggarwal’s starred question No. 260. 

(/)) Tlie total expenditure amounted to Bs. 17,420 in 1931-32, exelusive 
of savings of at least Bs. 3,780 per annum effected by the abolition or 
reduction of certain posts. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that about Bs. 5,000 are spent 
for preparing the quinquennial report and that that amount is apart from 
the amount which ha.sbeen just mentioned by my Honourable friend? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I could not say off-hand what the amount spent by the 
Delhi Administration on the preparation of their part of the quinquennial 
report is, but the figures which T have given relate only to the cost of 
.maintaining the post of the Superintendent of Education and his ordinary 
fetaff. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the two posts, i.e., of 
the Educational Commissioner and of the Superintendent of Education, 
were in the hands of one officer when the separate post of the Superin- 
tendent of Education was not created by the Government of India? Is it a 
fact that in those days no separate officer w’as appointed to prepare this 
report? 
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Mr, O. S. Ba]pai: My recollection, is — am speaking from memory— 
that even when the Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India held the collateral charge of the post of the SuperAtendent of 
Education, there was always a Special Officer appointed to prepare the 
quinquennial part of the report. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member see the file? 

Creation of the Post of a Clerk in the Office of the Superintendent 

OF Education, Delhi. 

472. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that a post of clerk has 
recently been created in the office of the Superintendent of Education, 
Delhi? Will Government kindly say whether this post was advertised in 
any paper? If not, why not? If it was advertised, will Government 
kindly state the name of the paper in which this advertisement appeared? 
If no advertisement was made, was the Deputy Commissioner’s office 
or the Chief Commissioner’s office asked to nominate any one to the post, 
if there were any candidates in those offices? If not, why not? Is it a 
fact that a non-matriculatc daftri of the Superintendent of Education's 
office was appointed to that post although there were applications of 
Muslims with higher qualification? 

Mr. G. S.. Bajpai: Yes. The post was purely temporary and the man 
referred to by the Honourable Member w^as selected for it, because he had 
officiated as clerk on three previous occasions before the appointment of 
the present Superintendent, to do the same kind of work as is required of 
the incumbent of the present temporary post. It was not considered neces- 
sary, therefore, cither to advertise or to go outside the office. As there 
were six Muslim clerks out of nine clerks in the Superintendent's office 
at the time this appointment was made, the need for limiting the selection 
to a Muslim did not arise. 

Withdrawal of the Delhi Conspiracy Case. 

473. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
make a statement in regard to the circumstances wliich led to the with- 
drawal of the Delhi Conspiracy Casel 

{b) Will Government please state: 

(t) the cost of the case, 

(u) the names of the accused detained under Eegulation HI of 

1818, 

{in) the names of the released accused, 

{iv) the names of the accused w^ho will be tried under the ordinary 
law and the section of the Act under which they will be 
tried, 

{v) the Courts by which they will be tried, and 

(vi) the estimates of the new’ trials? 

The Bforourable Sir Harry Haig: {a) The .facts arc stated in the Com- 
munique issued on the 3rd February to which I would refer the Honourable 
Member. 

(b) I lay a statement on the table giving the information required. 
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Cost of the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 

474w *Mr, H. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the total cost of the Meerut Conspiracy Case? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the reply given by me on the 21st instant to part {a) of Mr. S. C. Mitra's 
starred question No. 396, which gives the expenditure incurred by the 
Government of India. In addition, certain expenditure was incurred by 
the Government of the United Provinces. This is being ascertained and I 
will lay a) statement on the table in duo course. 

Amount of Five per cent War Loan and Bonds converted into Four 

PER CENT Loan. 

476. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state, 
according to the latest figures available, what amount of five per cent 
War Loan of 1929 — 47, five per cent Bonds of 1933 and six per cent Bonds 
of 1933 — 36 have been converted into four per cent, loan of 1960 — 70? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Press Communique issued this morning which states that 
conversions effected up to the 24th February amounted to about Bs. 26 
crores. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Is a copy of that communique in the 
Library’ ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T do not understand what my 
Honourable friend is asking for. T have given the information that conver- 
sions up to the 24th February amounted to approximately 26 crores. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What was the total sum out of which these 26 
crores were converted? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I cannot give the 
Honourable Member that information, but it will be published in full when 
the loan closes. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: At present the time for this conversion is 
up till the 28th February. Do Government intend to extend the time? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Certainly not; if any holders of 
the convertible securities do not 'take the opportunity, which we are offering 
them to convert on very favourable terms, then Government will be the 
gainer. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If any person has given notice before the 28th 
February and the transaction is not completed, will the transaction be 
allowed to be completed after the 28th February? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I cannot tell the 
Honourable Member off-hand what the exact regulations are; but the 
regulations followed will be exactly the same as those which are always 
followed in every conversion scheme. 

Different Qualifications for Women Voters. 

476, *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Have the Government of India 
received any refcrcncfe, regarding the different qualifications for women 
voters, from the Right Honourable Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of 
State for India? 

(h) Have Government , invited the opinions of Local Governments in 
this connection? 

(c) Do Government propose to ascertain the views of the different 
Women’s Associations of India in this matter? 

(d) Do Government propose to ascertain tho views of the Legislative 
Assembly before forwarding their opinion to tho Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The Government of India have 
been in correspondence witli TiOcal Governments and the Secretary of State 
in regard to the franchise proposals generally, including differential quali- 
fications for women. I can say no more than that the proposals are now 
under the consideration of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How is it that the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments have laken steps to ask the district officers to 
prepare electoral rolls in the constituencies, and how is it that it is going 
on in active motion now?- 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: When Local Governments are 
consulted, it is for them to decide what steps they will take to ascertain 
the views of the province, and the Government of India do not go into 
the details of the machinery used by the Local Governments. 

t477. 


Strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

478. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government kindly make a 
statement regarding the strike on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway on the facts which have taken place after Government’s reply to 
my short notice question in December, 1982 ? 

(b) If any settlement has been arrived at, what are the terms of that 
settlement ? 

(c) Have all the strikers been re-appointed or not? If the reply to the 
above be in the negative, will Government please state the number of 
those who have not been re-appointed with reasons for doing so? 


tThis question was not put by the questioner. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, ag the answer is somewhat 
lengthy, I propose, in order to save the time of the House, to lay it on- 
the table. 


(a) In the statement made by me in the House on the 24th November, 1932, 1 dealt 
m^th the facts up to that date. The strike continued beyond the 24th November, 1932, 
without any change of importance in the situation until the 18th December, 1932, when a 
Committee was convened by the Sheriff of Madras consisting of prominent citizens, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. F. E. J amos, with a view to effect a settlement. The Committee 
succeeded in framing terms for a settlement which were accepted by both parties and the 
terms of settlement were published on the 23rd December, 1932. Unfortunately, the 
dispute was prolonged on account of differences of opinion aa to the interpretation of the 
terms of settlement regarding the exclusion of 63 workmen at Arkonam and some 300 
workmen at Hubli and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Employees’ Union 
advised the men not to go back to work on account of an alleged breach of the terms of 
settlement on the part of the Agent, Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. A 
communique was issued by the Agent, Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, ontho 27th 
December, 1932 (copy of which is in the Library of the House), in which the Agent stated 
that the exclusion of certain workmen at Arkonam and at Hubli had been made clear by 
him to the Citizens Co'mmitteeonthe I8th December, 1932, and that ho had thenintimated 
that the Administration would not go back on the action taken. The Agent’s communique 
of the 27th December, 1932, also stated that though two paragraphs which the Agent had 
suggested for inclusion wore not actually contained in the terms of the settlement, tho 
Agent had received the assurance of the Chairman of tho Committee that the position at 
Arkonam and'Hubli had been made clear and accepted. Members of the Cbnimittee then 
in Madras during the Christmas holidays met tho Union representatives in the meantime, 
and strongly advised a resumption of work ponding the re- assembly of the full committee 
when the outstanding issues would be taken up. The Citizens Committee re- assembled on 
the 2nd January, 1933, and made further endeavours to bring the parties to an agreed 
conclusion but the Committee abandoned their efforts on the 6th January, 1933, owing to 
the unwillingness of the Union to withdraw the allegation of a breach of the terms of the 
settlement by the Agent. The Committee issued a communique on January 6th (a copy 
of which is in the Library of the House) explaining tho position as it stood at that date, 
afiSirraing that there had been no breach of the settlement by the Agent, and that the 
charges levelled against him had made a settlement of the o\itstanding issues more difficult. 
As a rej oinder to the communiqu6 issued on the 5th January by the Committee, the U nion 
issued a statement to the Press on the 6th January, 1 933, which in turn was followed by a 
further coramuniqub from the Citizens Committee on the 7th January, 1933. 
Subsequently tho strike was called off by a resolution passed by the Central Council 
of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Employees* Union on the 7th January, 
1933, accepting tho terms of settlement arrived at by the Committee, but affirming 
that in their opinion thoy involved the re-instatoment of all the men at Arkonam 
aud Hubli, and that further action would bo taken in that connection. 

(6) A copy of the terms of the settlement has been placed in the Library of tho House* 

(c) No. The Agent reports that all the strikers were taken back except 63 workmen 
at Arkonam whose places were filled during tho strike and some 300 workmen at Hubli 
who were excluded, being surplus to the requirements of the Administration. The facts 
are m explained by the Agent in his communique of the 27 th December, 1 932, that between 
the ith and 10th December, 1932, the strikers at Arkonam were warned that if 64 strikers 
of certain categories required to carry on work did not return to work by a specified date 
new men would bo taken on to replace them on a permanent basis ; that in the result one 
striker returned, 39 men who had been retrenched last year and who were consequently 
on the waiting list were re-employed and 24 new men were taken on. It is understood 
that the 63 men of the strikers at Arkonam have boon taken back on a temporary basis in 
spite of the non- withdrawal by tho U nion of its allegations. The workshop staff at Hubli 
were similarly warned by the Agent on the 21st November, 1932, that any man absent 
from work without leave on the afternoon of tho 22nd November or thereafter until 
further notice would be assumed to have left the Company’s service and would be refused 
admittance to the works. In accordance with this warning about 300 men who wore 
surplus were not taken back at Hubli. 

It is understood that prior to the warning given at Hubli on the 21st November 
notice had been given by the Agent that no retrenchment was contemplated in tho shops 
there but warning tho men that there was a surplus of labour in the workshops at Hubli 
and that if the men struck work, aU would not be taken . 
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M». M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that by laying the 
statement on the table, it will be veiy difficult for us to put supplement- 
ary questions? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : After studying the statement care- 
fully, my Honourable friend can always raise any point he wishes to 
raise, by another question 

Mr. H. Maawood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to state whether Mr. James who was the President of the Citizens' 
Committee is the same gentleman who is a Member of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: There was some allegation that the Agent 
did not follow' the terms of the settlement. Will Government be pleased 
to state w’hat are those particular tenns w’ith regard to which this 
allegation w-as made? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If my Honourable friend had 
listened to the speech made by Mr. James on the last occasion, that 
point W’ould, I think, have been clear to him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I do not hnd my reply in that speech. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: hi view of the fact that this matter is very import- 
ant and that w'c w^ould like to ask supplementary questions, will tho 
Honourable Member be good enough to read his reply? 

I 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have no objection, but I thought 
the House w'as desirous of getting to the business of the day as quickly 
as possible, 

. Mr, Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : That point has been decided 
already. 


Number and Percentage op Muslim Engineers on the Railways* 

479. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government bo pleased to 
state the number and percentage of Muslim Engineers on the Railways? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state : 

(/) whether these Engineers are appointed as a result of a competi- 
tive examination, or 

(«) whether they are appointed by the Agents of the different Rail- 
ways or the Railway Board? 

' . (c)' Do Government propose to appoint more Muslims as Engineers on 
the different Railways to redress their past inadequate representation? 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) On 1st April, 1982, the number and percentage 
were as follows : 

State-mana^d Railways .... 18 4-9 percent. 

Company-'managed Railways . ... 8 2-9 per cent. 

Full information regarding individual Eailways will be found in Appendix 
F of the Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways, copies of 
which are in the Library of the House. 

(b) Selections for the Indian Railway Service of Engineers for State- 
managed Railways are made through the Public Service Commission, wha 
hold a competitive examination. On Company-managed Railways 
appointments are made by their Boards of Directors. 

(c) Rules for the recruitment of Engineers to the Indian Railway 
Service of Engineers provide that 2/3 of the vacancies will be filled on 
the results of the competitive examination in the order of merit. The 
remaining 1/3 vacancies arc reserved to redress, so far as may be neces- 
sary, marlced communal inequalities. Appointments made on these 
grounds are made after consultation with the Public Service Commission. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member referred to a certain 
book in thr? Library. Arc the figures there up to 1931-32 or up to 
1932-33? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I think the report is with reference to 1931-32. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: The object is to give us the latest figures, and, 
if you give one-year old figures, the object is frustrated. 

Mr, P, E, Rau; I have given figures up to 1st April, 1932. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: But we want the figures for 1933. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The 1st April, 1933, is still to come, I am sure the 
House does not require us to collect figures day by day. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: In view of the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s reply tc the last question that communal proportion is decided by 
reference to the Public Services Commission, will the Honourable Member 
inform this House whether that decision is based primarily on the actual 
representation at the time of the various communities in these services? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I must ask for notice of that question. I do not 
recollect the exact procedure, 

I 

COURTBIBS WITH GoVBBNMBOT OF INDIA REPRESENTATIVES, HioH 

Commissioners or Trade CoMMissionebs. 

480. *Mr. M. Ma3W00d Ahmad: Will Government please state the- 
names of the countries in which they have their representatives or High 
Commissioners or Trade Commissioners? What amount is annually spent 
on these representatives? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: With regard to the first part of 
the question, the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the 
given by me to part (a) of his question No. 451 on the 23rd Febru- 
ary, 1933. To that list of countries should be added Arabia and Iraq. 
As regards the latter part, the information is being collected and will be 
laid on the table of the House as soon as possible. 


Percentage op Increase in Imports and Decrease in Exports. 

481. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the imports have 
increased in the montli of December, 1932, as compared with the figures for 
the corrcsponrling month of the preceding year and exports have gone down? 

(h) If the reply to the above bo in the affirmative, will Government 
: please state the pcrccntJige of increase in imports and decrease in exports? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the position of export and 
import in the month of January, 1933, as compared with the figures for 
the corresponding month of 1932? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and (h). The Honourable Mem- 
ber is referred to the statement on page V of the Accounts relating to 
the Seaborne Trade and Navigation of British India for December, 1932, 
a copy of which is in the Library of the Legislature. 

(e) A statement is laid on the table. 


i 

'JSt'item'int showing the values of British Indian imports, exports and re-expeyrts of private 
merchandise in the month of January during the years 1932 and 1933, 


January. 



1932. 

1933. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


(000) 

(000) 

Imports .... 

. 10,93,35 

10,66,60 

Exports .... 

. 13,19,81 

11,43,45 

Re*exports 

36,68 

28,09 


Refusal of Leave on Full Average Pay to Inferior Servants in the 

Legislative Department. 

462. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (on behalf of Maulvi Sayyid 
Murtuza Saheb Baha.dur): (a) Is it a fact that under the Fundamental 
Buies inferior servants arc eligible for leave on full average pay for four 
months at a time and that such leave is granted to inferior servants in the 
Home and Finance Departments? 
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(d) Is it a fact that leave on full average pay exceeding one month is,, 
as a rule, refused to inferior servants, especially daftries, in the Legislative 
Department? 

(c) If replies to parts (a) and (6) above are in the affirmative, will 

Government be pleased to state whether the lack of uniformity of treat- 
ment in the various Departments is due to varying interpretation of the 
rules or to the existence of leave reserve in some and its absence in the- 
other Departments? ' 

(d) Is there no leave reserve for daftries in the Legislative Department?" 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Inferior servants in Depart- 
ments of the Government of India and elsewhere are eligible for leave 
under the Fundamental Rules, but the absentee allowance of an inferior 
servant on leave must not exceed what remains from his pay after pro- 
vision is made for the efficient discharge of his duties during his absence. 
In practice, therefore, the period for which an inferior servant may draw 
full leave salary depends on the length of time for which his head of 
office can tpare him without engaging a substitute. 

(b) and (c). Certain Departments of the Government of India have 
had in the past ampler leave reserves of inferior servants than others, 
notably the Legislative Department, and have, therefore, been able to allow 
their inferior servants to enjoy longer periods of leave on average pay 
within the limits allowed under the Fundamental Rules. During the 
recent retrenchment campaign, however, most Departments have reduced 
their infenor establishment with the probable result that inferior servants 
will get shorter periods of average pay leave. In Finance Department, 
for example, the l(;ave reserves are now such as to admit leave on average 
pay for only one month annually, which approximates to the period which, 
the Legislative Department has been able to give in the past. 

(d) There is no leave reserve for daftries in the Legislative Depart- 
ment, but the question of adding one leave reser\dst, with the object of 
securing one month’s leave annually for this class of staff, is under- 
consideration. 

Mr. N. M. JoShi: May I ask. Sir, why the Government of India make a 
difference between the inferior servants and others in the matter of leave? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid, I cannot answer the- 
Honourable gentleman’s question offhand. I think 1 must ask for notice. 

Mr. N. M. Josbi: Is it not a fact that it is the policy of Government 
to give more to those who possess more and less to those who* 
possess less? 


Protection to Paper Industry, 

483. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Basfla: (a) Will Government please- 
state the number of paper mills in India in the year 1924 before protection, 
was granted to the paper industry for the first time? 
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(b) Will Government please state the present number of paper mills 
existing in India? , 

(c) Will Government please state how many of these mills are imder 
European control? 

(d) Is it a fact that Government Resolution No. 202-T. (28), dated the 
3rd February, 1932, regarding bamboo ‘pulp industry exempts the old paper 
concerns, which are mostly European, from fulfilling certain conditions laid 
down in the Fiscal Commission Report as necessary obligations on the 
industry claiming protection? 

(c) Are Government aware of the allegation levelled against Government 
that the above resolution was designed only with a view to helping the 
European concerns? If so, is there any truth in the allegation? 

(/) Are Government prepared to assure the House that all the old and 
new concerns will be required to satisfy in entirety all the conditions 
stipulated in the Report of the Fiscal Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to paragraph 6 of the Tariff l^oard’s Report of 1925 regarding the 
grant of protection to the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, copies of 
which are in the Library. 

(b) and (c). The Government of India have no information beyond 
that contained in paragraphs 10 and 106 of the Tariff Board’s Report of 
1931 on this subject, copies of which are also in the Library. 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to paragraph 7 of the Govern- 
ment Resolution in question. 

(c) No, but if any such allegation has. been made, it is entirely without 
foundation in fact, 

(/) I have nothing to add to what was stated in the Government 
Resolution to which the Honourable Member has referred. 

Abolition or Posts of certain Cadres in each Postal Circle. 

484. •Mr. N. M. Joshi; (a) Will TTovernment please furnish a state- 
ment, circle by circle, showing the number of posts abolished, from the 
1st January, 1932, up to the end of December, 1932, in each of the following 
cadres: — (i) Overseer postmen, (ii) Mail Overseers, (m*) Head Postmen, (it?) 
Sorting and Reading Postmen, and (t?) Postmen and Village Postmen? 

(b) If the information is not readily available, are Government pre- 
pared to collect it and place it on the table as early as possible? 

Sir TOomas Ryan: (a) and (b). The latest date for which figures are 
readily available is 80th November, ,1932, and a statement containing 
them is laid on the table. Though- the statement does not classify the 
personnel exactly on the lines of the Honourable Member’s question. 
Government hope that it; will meet his requirements as the collection of 
more detailed information would involve a great expenditure of time and 
labour. 1 
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SiatefMnt showing the number of appointmenUt abolished of — 

(1) Overseers (including Mail and Cash Overseers) 

(2) Heeid Postmen, Postmen and Village Postmen, 

(3) Sortingpostmen— for the period from the beginning of Retrenchment upto the 30tk 

November, 1932, laid on the table in reply to Starred Question No, 


Designations 

of 

posts. 

Bengal and 
Assam. 

1 

|i 

« 

Bombay. 

Burma. 

Central. 

Madras. 

1 • 1 
■s* 1| 

R OQ 

United Pro- 
vinces. 

Total. j 

1. Overseer (in- 
cluding Mail 
and Cash 
Overseers). 

1 

7 

3 

3 

16 ■ 

i 

1 

! 

5 

6 1 

23 j 

65 

2. Head Post- 
men, Post- 
men and 

Village Post- 
men. 

371 

97 

315 

84 

155 

93 

376 21 

275 

1,787 

3. Sorting Post- 
men. 

12 




•• 

•• 

I 

j 


12 


CONVBBSION OF BbANCH PoST OFFICES INTO ExTBA-DePABTMENTAL OnES IN 

BACH Postal Cibcle. 

486. •Mr, N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government please furnish a state- 
ment, circle by circle, showing the number of departmental branch post 
offices converted into extra-departmental ones from the 1st January, 1932, 
up to the end of December, 1932? , 

(b) Is it a fact that even those departmental branch post offices which 
were remunerative were also converted into extra-departmental? If so,^ 
will Government please furnish a statement, circle by circle, showing how* 
many such remunerative branch offices have been so converted up to the 
end of December, 1932? 


Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The latest figures available are those for the 
period ending the 30th November, 1932, and are as follows: 


Bengal and Assam Circle 
Bihar and Orissa Circle 
Bombay Circle . . 

Burtaa Circle 
Central Circle . 

Madras Circle . 

Punjab and N.-W. F. Circle 
Sind and Baluchistan Circh 
United Provinces Circle 



84 

75 

108 

37 

53 

55 

98 

10 

44 
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(6) It is probable that in some cases the facts are as stated by the 
Honourable Member. An extension of the system of employing extra- 
departmental agents to hold charge of small rpost ollices was recommend- 
ed by the Posts and Telegraphs Sub -Committee of the Retrenchment 
Advisory Committee as likely to result in important economies and is now 
being carried out wherever conditions permit; but Government have no 
information as to the number of remunerative branch offices so converted.. 

Postal Clerks in each Postal Circle. 

486. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will^Government please furnish a state- 
ment, circle by circle, showing the niumber of posts in the lower division 
of clerks in the Postal Department at the end .of December, 1932? 

(b) Will Government please state how many of the posts in each circle 
in the upper division of the clerical cadre in the Postal Department were^ 
replaced by posts in the lower division up to the end of December, 1932? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Information is being collected and will be placed 
on the table in due course. 

Appointm!bnt of Indians in the Indian Veterinary Corps. 

487. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is the Indian Veterinary Corps open to 
qualified Indians? 

(b) Are Englishmen who have passed M. R. C. V. S. from the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, eligible for such commissions in the I. V. C.? 

(c) Is there any objection to Indian M. R. C. V. S. from the same 
College to get a Commission in the I. V. C. ? 

(d) When will the next selection for Commissions in the I. V. C. take 
place this year? 

{e) Are Government prepared to keep in view the claims of Indians, 
and appoint qualified Indian M. R. C. V. S. candidates? 

(/) To what authority Indian M. R. C. V. S. candidates should apply 
for Commission in the I. V, C. in India or England? 

[g) If such appointment is secured by competition, where and when 
will the examination be held? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(h) No, Sir. They arc eligible for commissions in the Royal Anny 

Veterinary Corps. i 

(c) No. 

(d) Probably no selection will be made this year. 

(e) Certainly. 

(/) To the Quartermaster General in India. 

(r;) The method of rexjruiting Indians for King’s Commissions in the 
Indian Army Veterinary Corps in future is under consideration. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know, Sir, if there is any Indian in 
this section of the Indian Veterinary Corps? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Yes, Sir, the whole of the Indian Army 
Veterinary Corps is composed of Indians. 
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Pay and Allowances of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors and others 
ON the East Indian Railway. 

488- *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalt of Khan Bahadur Ilaji 
Wajihuddin) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state if tlie decision in 
the case of the pay and allowances of the T. T. Ts. and others on the East 
Indian Railway as promised in reply to my starred question No. 989 in tlu^ 
November Session of 1982 has since been given by Government? 

(6) If the answer be in the affirmative, has the decision been communi- 
cated to the Agent, East Indian Railway? If so, on what date? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
decision? 

(d) Is it true that the decision in connection with the North Western 
Railway staff has already been communicated to the individual employee, 
whereas on the East Indian Railway it is still being treated as an official 
secret ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. { 

(b) I’hc decision of the Railway Board was communicated to the Agent 
of the East Indian Railway on the 22nd Pecember, 1982. It was sup- 
plemented by a further commimication dated the 30th January, 1938, to 
remove some doubts that he had in the matter. 

(c) The decision of the Board was that an employee who held a 
permanent post in a substantive capacity prior to the introduction of the 
Crew system and who, on the introduction of the Moody-Ward scheme, 
was assigned duties approximately the same as prior to the introduction 
of the Crew system, should be allowed the option of retaining the scale of 
pay applicable to the permanent post bold by 'liim in a substantive 
capacity prior to the introduction of the Moody-Ward scheme. Employt‘es 
who held permanent posts of Travelling Ilcket Inspectors in a substantive 
capa(*itv laddre the Crew system and drew a mileage or rimning allowance 
were also allowed, as an cx gratia measure, to draw monthly consolidated 
travelling allowances at special rates. 

{(1) I imderstand that tht? d(!cision in the case of the staff of the North 
Western Railway has been communicated to them. As regards the East 
Indian Railway, there was some' unavoidable delay owing to the fact that 
the Agent had some doubts regarding one point, and these doubts \vcr(» 
resolved only after the further ordci’s of the Railway Board issued at 
the end of January. I am informed that it is expected that the orders 
will 1)0 communicated to the staff concerned very shortly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether copies of these orders will 
be laid on the table or are they confidential? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, the orders actually issued to the East Indian 
Railwav contain some reference to a point which is still under considera- 
tion, and it is for that reason that I am unable to place a copy of those 
orders on the table of the House. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that the option which was given to the 
T. T. Is. on the other Railways has not been extended to the T. T. Ts. 
working on the N. W. R. ? 
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Mr, P. B. Bau: That point was brought to my notice the other day 
by some Honourable Members on the opposite side and 1 am. having it 
examined. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know if it is a fact that the old duties 
which these T. T. Is. were required to do were abolished and some col- 
lective system was introduced on the N. VV. Ky., and that now since 
sometime past the same duties have been allotted to these T. T. Is. with 
less remuneration? 

Mr. P, B. Bau: I have no information about tliat at present. That is 
a question which will come under examination in connection with the 
investigation which I have referred to. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: Will the Honourable Member please 
inform this House when orders will be conveyed to these employees, 
T. T. Is. and T. T. Es. on the N. W. Ry , as to the decision of the 
Railway Board? I wish to point out to the Honourable Member that 
this is the only Railway on which these employees do not know what has 
been decided regarding their appeals. 

Mr, P. B. Bau: Orders have already been communicated to the N, 
W. R. Staff. 

Appointment of Muslims as Assistant Surgeons on the East Indian 

Railway. 

489. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Are Government aware 
that there is no Muslim Assistant Surgeon employed in the Medical 
Service of the East Indian Railway? 

(6) If the answer is in the affirmative, do Government propose to take 
early steps to make up the deficiency in that direction? 

(r) Are Government aware that there are some vaccancies of Assistant 
Surgeons in the Medical Service of the East Indian Railway for which 
recruitment is going to be made? 

(d) Are Government prepared to take such steps as would ensure 
tlie appointment of Muslims to these posts? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) and (c). Yes. 

(h) and (d). A copy of the question has been sent to the Agent, East 
Indian Railway, who is competent to make these appointments, for such 
action as may be necessary. He is aware of Government’s policy with 
regard to preventing i\ preponderance of any one class or community in 
the railway services. 

Restrictions on Guests living with the Indian Clerks of the Viceregal 

Establishment. 

490. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi) : 
(a) Is it a fact that Indian clerks of the Viceregal establishment living in 
the Lower Ridge Road and Hasting Square are required to obtain permis- 
sion of the ]Military Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy to put up 
their guests with them? If so, why is this permission considered neces- 
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sary ? Is it a fact that other clerks of the Government of India living next 
to the Hastings Square and nearer the Viceroy *s House have no such 
restrictions imposed upon them? ^ 

(b) Are Government aware that this restriction entails unnecessary 
hardship and inconvenience to the clerks concerned? If so, do Govern- 
ment propose to remove them? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The answer to the first part of 
the question is in the affirmative. The reason is that the quarters, 
which are occupied free of rent, are under the administrative control of 
the Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

{h) The order, which makes it necessary for Indian clci’ks of the 
Viceregal Estate to apply for permission to put up guests in their rent- 
free quarters, is also applicable to the European clerical and Household 
establishments. As permission to have guests is refused only in eases, 
which would involve overcrowding or in which the guests to be invited 
are undesirable characters, Government do not consider that any hardship 
IS caused and do not propose to take any action. 

Disadvantage caused to the Public by the Amendment of the Curbenoy 
Notes (Refund) Rules, 1921. 

491. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the serious disadvantage caused to the public by the amendment 
of the Currency Notes (Refund) Rules, 1921, effected by" the Einance De- 
partment in 1927, making it practically impossible for the lawful holder to 
get full value for half notes of higher denominations, if the other halves of 
the notes are lost, stolen or destroyed? 

(6) Is it a fact that under the altered rules : 

(i) the Currency Dopartment cannot refuse payment to any person 

who presents the other half, even if that be stolen property; 
and 

(//) it is not obligatory on Government to inform the police or the 
lawful holder of tho notes when the stolen half or full notes are 
presented and payment is made, in spile of timely information 
being given to the staff concerned? 

(c) If the answer to part (6) be in the affirmative, will Government kindly 

state : ' 

(?) the reasons for such a change in the rules; and 

(ii) whether they are satisfied that this is not against the principles 

underlying section 45, Cr. P. C., and sections 175 and 176, 
I. P. C.? 

(d) Have Government considered the question whether this rule will 
increase the risks of the notes of higher denominations and is likely to 
affect prejudicially their circulation? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to revert to the former unamended- 
rules? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Representations have been 
made to Government. 

(b) (i) No. 

(it) Yes 

B 2 
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(c) (/) TIio reasons were fully explained in a resolution at the time. 

{if) No. ^ 

(d) The figures do not indicate that this change in the rules has had 
any adverse effect on the note circulation. 

(^) No. The decision was taken after full consideration and Govern- 
ment see no reason to alter it. 

Retrenchment in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

492. *Pandit Satyendra Nath* Sen: (a) Ts it a fact that the Government 
of India orders make it obligatory upon all its Departments to retire, as 
a measure of economy, sucdi men as have attained the age of 55 or have 
put in 30 years’ service? 

(h) If the reply to tlie above question be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state : 

(i) what is the number of such clerks in the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office; 

(H) how many of them have been made to retire; and 

(Hi) what amount of saving has been effected by the retrenchment 
of such clerks? 

(c) Is it a fact that there are still some persons in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, who come under the above category, but have 
not yet been retired, whereas men with four or five years service have been 
retrenched ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the retrenchment of these clerks is in contraven- 
tion of the rocommendations contained in the Finance Department’s letter 
dated the 3rd August, 1932? 

(e) If so, why was this unusual course adopted? 

(/) Are Government prepared to take steps to re-employ these re- 
trenched clerks? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: (a) I ])resunie my Honourable friend is referring to 
the orders contained in the Finance Department letter dated the 3rd 
August, 1931. which he mentions 'in part (d) of tho question. Tlicse 
orders were not intended to apply to the railway staff in whose case 
special orders were issued by the Railway Board in March, 1931. The 
orders applicable to the railway staff, who were retrenched in the first 
block retrenchment, were to the effect that men who were to be selected 
for discharge sliould be selected in tlic following order: 

(I) those who were inefficient; 

(2) those who were least efficient; 

(3) those who had short service; and 

(4) those who were nearing the age of superannuation. 

It was subsequently decided, following the recommendation of the 
Railway Court of Enquiry, that further discharges were to be effected 
according to the simple rule of length of service. 

fh) Does not arise. 
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(c) There are none in Service who have completed the age of 66, but 
there are 28 men who have completed BO years service. 

(d) No. 

(e) and (/). Do not arise. 

Voluntary Retirements in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 

Delhi. 

493. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen; (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that the period for inviting applications for 
voluntary retirement was restricted in the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office from the 1st October, 1932, to the 30th November, 1932? 

(h) Are Government aware that there are still some clerks in the Rail- 
way Clearing Accounts Office who are willing to offer themselves for retire- 
ment, but that such clerks could not do so for insufficiency of time and 
ignorance of that circular? 

(c) If so, are Government prepared to extend the period to give these 
men a further chance to enable them to apply for putting in their applica- 
•tions for retirement? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; (a) 'Hie last date was Slst October, 1932, as in the 
inajority of State Railways. 

(b) I have been informed of one such case. 

(c) The suggestion will be considered. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to give the name of the officer who w^anted to retire? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; 1 Ihink it was a clerk; T have not got the name with 
me at present. 

Alleged Beginning of Repression in Baluchistan. 

494. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether their attention has bopn drawn to a leading article under 
the heading “Beginning of Repression in Baluchistan", which was pub- 
lished in the Inqnilah of Lahore, dated the ffth February, 1933? 

(b) If so, are the contents thereof correct? 

(c) Is it true that the repressive policy adopted there is in connection 
•wdth fhe recent All-Tndia Baluch Conference, as alleged therein? 

(d) Are Government prepared to stop such policy? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Yes. 

(.b) No. 

(c) No repressive policy has been adopted. 

(d) Does not arise. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon; Were any clerks discharged after this Con- 
ference wfiH held in Jacobabad? 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I am not in a position to give the Honourable 
Member a reply to that question. I have answered what he asked me in 
my reply to his main question. If he wishes (o raise any particular ease, 
I must ask for notice. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether the discharge of men is not 
public property? It cannot be confidential, and I think there is no point 
in withholding the information. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: 1 have not the least objection to communicating 
the reply if i knew it; but it is obviously impossil)lc for me to say whether 
a clerk has been discharged or has not. 

Elevation of Baluchistan to the Status of Other Provinces in India. 

495. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Are Government prepared to 
lend their support to the Ail- India Baluch Conference resolutions to bring 
up Haliichisian to the level of Ihe other provinces in matters educational, 
social and economic? 

(b) If so, do they cont-em plate obtaining the services and support of 
th*: prominent Sardars and Chiefs of Baluchistan, with a view to achieving 
the object more easily? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: The Honourable M(3mher’s attention is invited 
to the replies n’contly given to his previous questions on tin* same subjecl. 

Recruitment of Covenanted Officers in the Signal Department of 

State Railways. 

496. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that a large number of 
covenanted officers in the; Signal Departments of the State Railways have 
been recruited during the last five years? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state the number of such covenanted officers and tlie reasons 
for such recruitments? 

(6) Is it a fact that Indians with experience of the signal engineering 
and working of English and Continental Railways are available in India 
and, if so. will Government be pleased to state why Eumpean covenanted 
officers are recruited from abroad? 

(c) Is it a fact that Messrs. Ridley and Elidge in the Signal Depart- 
ment of the Eastern Bengal Railway were recruited under a contract for a 
certain term? If so, will Government be pleased to state the period of the 
original contract? Is it a fact that they arc still being retained, though 
the period of their original contract was over; if so, why? Do Govern- 
ment propose to replace them by equally qualified Indians, if available? 
If not. why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The number of officers directly recruited to the 
superior seivicc- of the Signal Department of State Railways in the last 
five years was five, of whom two were Europeans. These were all recruit- 
ed between February 1028, and April 1920, and since then there has 
been no further recruitment. 

(h) Government are informed that there arc at present Indians avail* 
able with experience of Signal Engineering work; but, as I have already 
pointed out, there has been no recruitment since 1929. 
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(c) Messrs. Kidley and Eldridge, who are subordinates and not officers, . 
were recruited in January, 1925, and July, .1925, respectively, on a five 
year contract through the High Commissioner as no Indians of requisite! 
qualifications were available in India at the time. They were recruited on 
the understanding that if they proved satisfactory, their employment would 
continue beyond the initial period for which the contract was made. Gov> 
ernment do not propose to terminate their (’ontracts, except in the contin' 
gency of their proving unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May T know, apart from these two Europeans, 
what was the race of the other throe v 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Indians, Sir. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: 'the Honourable ^-lemhor said 
that they w'crc recruited oji the understanding that, if they [)rovi'd com- 
petent, their term will he extended. May I know, in what Fojin Unit 
understanding lias been ipcorporatod and at what stage that uudorstand- 
ing was arrived at? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 belawe it was in the contract. 

Lieut. -Golonel Sir Hemy Gidney: Tlie Honourable Memln i said that 
these two subordinates were recruited as officials in England in view of 
the fact that no one fitted or suitable was available in India at that time. 
Will the Houourrble Member inform this House, what inquirirs he made 
in India and, if lu' seriously contends that in these years ci advanced 
tuition and experienced Indians begging for a-ppointments, the Public 
Service Commission did not supply him with adequately qualified Signal 
Engineers and that they were compelled to recruit those subordinates in 
England ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: We are referring to periods five and eight years ago. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar; Am I to understand from the 
Honourable Member’s reply that there is an objection on the Government 
to renew their contract, that the option is really on the other side and 
not on the side of the Government? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; The understanding in respect of contracts of this nature 
is that if a man, who is employed for the initial period of five years, 
proves’ his w’orth and his work is satisfactory, he is continued indefinitely. 

Lleut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: At the termination of the contract 
of these officers and if, at that period, Indians and others are procurable, 
men capable of doing the work, will Government give an undertaking that 
these contracts wu’ll be terminated and that the appointments wull be 
filled in India? 

Mr P R. Rau: Unless at the time of reerditment these men wTrp given 
definite! V to understand that thev were employed only for a period of 
five years. I submit, it is inequitable to terminate thoir contracts aftei 

that period. 
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Mr. S. C. Mitra: Why should thuy not be „dven to understand definitely 
that when trained Indians will be available, they will be replaced after 
their oontracjt period expires? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: As I havt; already mentioned, these things happened in 
1925 and 1928, and I am unable to explain wiiat happened then. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Areinher state 
whether or not, on the termination of this contract, their services will be 
terminated? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I would like to make it clear to the 
House that the Government (amnof vary a eontraert oi’ an understanding 
given at Ihe time oT Hie ('ontraet, but Honourable Members have raised 
ji very important matter indeed and T promise 1o go into that question. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Is it not a fact that when Government enter into a 
eonfraet for about five years with a servani, tli have to pay higher salary 
than if they appointed n man outright on probation? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: J do not think that was '^hf' fact in this case. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether that policy of giving an under- 
standing has been chan.ged nr not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not tliink there liave been any fresh rceniitments 
in the last few years. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 am asking a general question, a question of general 
policy. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I think that my reply covered that. 

T said that a very important matter had been yaisod and T promised to go 
into tlint question. 

TjOWert^to the FnETonT of Rtce ant> Paddy on the Bdrivta Railways. 

497. *Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (on behalf of U Ba 
Maun.g): (a) Are the Government of India eware that owdng to the low 
price of rice great distress prevails in Burma among cultivators? 

(/)) Have Government any intention of lowering the freight of rice and 
paddy on the Burma Railways in order to assist the rice trade? 

(c) Is it a fact that on some Indian Raihvays the freight for w^heat 
has been lowered on account of the low price of wlicat? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government art'. awMrc of the fall in price of rice 
which must natiivaJly be a source of distress to the cultivators in Burma. 

{})) The question of lowering the freight ’’ate for rice and paddy on the 
Bunna Raihvays is not at present under contemplation by Government. 

(r) The Honourable Member has apparently in mind the reduction in 
the rates for wheat to Karachi which \vere effective at the end of 1080. 
Those rates were temporarily rpdnecd in th- hope of enabling surplus 
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wheat to find a market overseas and have since been withdrawn. This 
reduction was not solely on a(x*ount of the low price of wheat and 1 ami 
unaware that the freight rate for wheat has been lowered on any railway 
for this reason. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that rates on N. W. B. for rice 
are less than tlie rates on the E. I. B. ? 


Mr. P. R. Ran: I believe the contrary is the case. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Are Government aware that, 
owing to tlui depreciation of the Japanese yen, the freight charges from 
KaTigoon to (\)h)inbo Iiave tinnblod down to disastrous levels and arc they 
thinking of lowering the freight charges on the South Indian Railway to 
enable Indian rice tc^ coTn])cte favourably in the Geylon market? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: 1 must liave notice of that question. It does not 
directly arise from tin’s (pie.stion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Tlononrablc Member please refer 
to his letter dated the 22nd February, 1033, in which he mentions the 
rates on the X. \V. B. and E. I. B. when saying tliaf. the facts T said 
were not (*orrcct and that it was quite the contrary? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Will my Honourable fri(*nd kindly read the extracts 
which he refers to? 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Tt is this way: 

Schedule C/B for any distance 
Schedule 0/K for the first 150 miles 
Pins for distances betwe en 151 and 250 mile.s 
Plus for distiances between 251 and 5tM) miles 
Plus for distances between 501 and 700 miles 
Plus for (iistjMn es in excess <if 700 !ui!es 


•333 pie per md. per mile. 
•380 pie per ivd. per mile. 
'333 pie per md. pei mile. 

• 200 pie per nid. per irdle. 

• 130ydep(a*md. per mile. 

• 100 y)ie ])er md. per mile. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On a point of order, Sir. ICven though the 
stateiiKMit arises from a (question ])ut from the other side, I sliould like to 
kii.iw \\]Mdla‘r it is in ordc'r during interpellation time, to road a whole 
stattoia'U! u’liieh we arc not able to follow, witli statistics and things of that 
kind? IS It not |)roper that this question sliould be put in the shape of a 
question on jiapor, so that Honourable IMemhors may lia\'e. an opportunity 
to understand it? 


Mr, Chairman (Sir Hari Singh (four): Tlu* Honourable Member is 
putting a supphanentarv qiiestitin and is refrosluTig the memory of tlie 
Financial Gommissioner with reference to what the Financial Gommissionor 
has himself said. 


Mr. P. R. Rau: If you will permit me, T can just explain in brief to the 
House that the statement made hy iny Hon<5nrahle friend is not correct: 
the rates for tlie first 100 miles on the N. W. B. and the E. T. B. are the 
same, viz., 2 a. 9 p. For 300 miles on the E. T. B. it is 6 a. 2 p., and on the 
N. W. B. 7 a. 4 p. For 500 miles the rate on the E. I. B. is 7 a. 10 p., 
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and on the N. W. R. 9 a. 4 p. For 700 miles the rate on the E. I. B. is 
9 a. 6 p. and on the N. W. 11. 11 a. 3 p. For 1,000 miles, the rate on the 
E. I. R.| is 12 a. and that on the N. W. 11. is 14 a. 2 p. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What about the plus rates which you are not 
taking into ac( 3 oiint? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not know what my Honourable friend is referring 
Do by plus rales. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I’hev are in your letter. You charge a certain 
amount over ajid above (lie rates given, after eertaiu distances. 

Accumulation of Aekeaus in the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Department due to Retrenchment of Staff. 

498. *^*Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad 
Anwar-ul-Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that the posts of one Assistant, two 
second division clerks and one third division clerk were surrendered with 
effect from March, 1932, by the Imperial (^ouncil of Agricultural Research 
Department as a measure of economy? 

(b) Is it a fact that the above posts were sanctioned on account of 
the transfer of the Sugar Bureau work from the control of the Director, 
Pusa, to that of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Department? 
If so, are Government aware that the transfer of work, without the provi- 
sion of additional staff, throws extra burden on the existing staff which is 
believed to bo already meagre and much over- worked ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the whole staff right from the Superintendent to 
the Receipt Clerk lias to sit invariably late and take files home and that in 
spite of this hard work the staff has huge arrears (cases about two or 
three months old) on their tables? If so, have the Department taken any 
steps to give them some relief? 

(d) Is it a fact that the record work in the Department is hopelessly 
in arrears inasmuch as cases disposed of in September or October, 1932, 
have not yet been recorded and monthly indices for the cases recorded in 
1932 have not yet been prepared? Is it a fact that no clerk is at present 
employed on recording A & B cases? If not, how does the Department 
propose to clear off arrears in recording? 

(c) Is it a fact that five posts of clerks have been lying vacant in the 
Department for over a month? If it is so, and if the state of work is as 
described in parts (c) and (d) above, why were not these vacancies filled 
up soon after they occurred? Has not the postponement of recruitment 
to these vacancies added to the accumulation of arrears in the Depart- 
ment and tlie throwing of additional work on the staff? How does the 
De])artment justify this state of affairs? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (n) and (b). Yes. 

(r) Tt is a fact that some of the members of the staff including the 
S'uperinfendont and higher officers have frequently to work till late hours 
in office and also sometimes have to take work home. It is also true that 
inspite of this, arrears accumulate at times of pressure which are, however, 
cleared off afterwards as soon as possible. In view of the prevailing 
financial stringency, it has not been possible to secure the revival of the 
surrendered posts referred to in part (^) of the question. 
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{d) The answer to tiie first part of the question is in the afi&rmative, and 
that to the second part in the negative. The third part does not arise. 

(e) No; there were only three short h^ave vacancies, which have since 
been filled up. They could not be filled up earlier as suitable men had 
to be selected from a very large number of applicants. 

kcCUMULATION OF ARREARS IN THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL 

Research Depaiitment dve to Retrenchment of Staff. 

499. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail AL Khan (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad 
Anwar-ul A/im) : Is it a fact that the stenographers attached to the Vice- 
Cliairmaii, Auinial Husbandi'y Expert and Semtaw of the Imperial Council 
of Agric\iltural Research have little work to keep them sufficiently employed 
during office hours? If not, have Government considered whether one of 
them, cs])e(*ially tlu! stcmigraphoT to the Vice-Chairman, who gets a. special 
ahowance of Rs. 50 p. m., in addition to his pay, is employed on case 
work and the remaining two attached to the three officers? If not, why 
not? Has the Secretary considered the desirability of giving some case 
work to his steno.grnpher? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 'I’lie answer to Ihe first part of the question is in the 
negative. All the steiiografdiers are fully oi'cnpied. The other parts of 
the question do not arise. 

Accumulation of Arrears tn the Imperial Council of Aoricut.tural 
Research Department di e to Retrenchment of Staff. 

500. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on liehalf of Mr. Muhammad 
Anwar-iil-Azim) : What are the headings dealt with in the casli branch 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research? What is the average 
number of receipts marked daily to a clerk in the cash branch and to a 
clerk in the Agriculture, General and Veterinary sections? If the number 
is coin|)aratively imicli too low, does the Department ])ropose to consider 
the advisability of transferring some iiiore headings to the cash branch 
in order to mainfain an equilibrium of work in the De])artincni ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: TJie headings dealt witli by the (;ash branch of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Deyiaitment are the same 
as those dealt with by cash branches of oilier Deparl merits of the Gov- 
ernment of India. The Cashier of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Researeli Department also acts as Cashier for heavy payments connected 
with grants saiudioned by the Imperial (^nuncil of Agricultural Research 
for rt^sc^u■{ h scluancs. 

As regards the s«'Conrl part of the question. Government regret that 
they cannot supyily the (ignres as the labour involved in collecting them 
will not be cjonimensuratc with the rcjsults. The cash branch is com- 
posed o\‘ two clerks v»dio are fully occupied. 


Disposal of Files pertaining to Accounts Matters in the Imperial 
Council op Aortcultukal Research Department. 

601. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Al: Khan (on Jiohalf of Mr. Muhammad 
Anwar-ul-Azim) : Is it a fact that the Accountant to the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, who is a senior member of the Subordinate 
Accounts Service, is required only to note on files concerning the main- 
tenajice of tho accounts of the Council and has been forbidden to put up 
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draft replies iii accordance with his notes as is done by Assistants in the 
Secretariat? Is it a fact that the drafts on the basis of his notes are put 
up by clerks who are not well versed in accounts matters and are sub- 
mitted to the Secretary through the Accountant, and that the latter has 
often to revise them in their entirety to elucidate the technical points 
involved? Are (Jovernincnt aware that the system results in unnecessary 
duplication of work, and have Government con'siderod whether it will lead 
to quick disposal of files if the receipts pertaining to accounts matters are 
marked direct to the Accountant for disposal and he is permitted to sub- 
mit them direct to the Secretary with complete action thereon? 


Mr. G. S, Bajpai; Ac'cording to th(‘ hyedaws of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, a copy of which is available in the Library of 
tiu' House, till' main duty of the Accountant is to assist the Secretary 
in maintaining the ae('Ounts and to advise him on all matters concerning 
audit and accounts and any Government rules which may be made appli- 
cable to tlio Society. Tho Accountant also puts up drafts where necessary. 
The apportionment of duties between the Accounts Section and other 
Sections; is a matter to he decided bv the Department with due regard 
to ad?nini:'.trativ(* convenience. 


SuBMrssioN OF Files by the Lac Cess Committee to the Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Department. 

502. *Kunwar Ha]ee Issmail Ali Khan (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad 
Anwar-ul-Azim) : Is it a fact that the Lac Cess Committee submit their 
files to the Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
because he is the President of the Committee? Does this work form part 
of the Secretariat work for which the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Department was created and is it ever submitted to the experts 
attached to the Council or its Secretary? If not, why is this work not 
done by the Personal Assistant to the Vice-Chairman and submitted direct 
by him to the Vice-Chairman? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The answi*r to the first part of tlie question is in 
the athnm'f iv(*. As regards the second part, the administration of the 
T.nc', (Vss has recf'ntlv been transferred from the Commerce' Dopartue nt 
to flic Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Department, and, as 
sucl^ cM'^es t’clatinir to administration j)nss through the Secretary and also, 
wh(m ut'co.sarv. through the Agricultural Expert. The last part of the 
(piestion does not arise 

Muslim Permanent Assistant Surgeons fryfiLiTARY) on the East Indian 

Railway. 

503. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: M Is it a fact that on the East 
Indian Railwa^ th(' sanctioned strength for ]u'rmanent. Assistant Surgeons 
(Militnrv) on the .31st March, 1932, was 14, out of which one was a 
European, 11 were Hindus, and two were Anglo-Indians? 

(h) Is it a fact that not a single Muslim is in employment in the posts 
mentioned in part (a)? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and {h). The sanctioned strength of Military Assist- 
ant Surge; rns for the East Indian Railway is four,’ one of whom is a 
European and three Anglo-Indians. 
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Muslim Assistant Surgeons (Railway) on the East Indian Railway. 

604. *Mr, M. Maswood Afimad: (a) Ts it a fact that on the East Indian 
Railway there was not a single Muslim Assistant Surgeon (Railwav) on the 
31st March, 1932? 

(6) Has any Muslim been appointed since April, 1932, up till now 
on the East Indian Railway as Assistant Surgeon (Railway)? 

(c) Is it a fact that a few posts of Assistant Surgeons have fallen 
vacant and new appointments are -expected in the near future? 

(d) Do Government propose to appoint sullicient number of Muslims 
to redress their long standing grievance? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

{b) No 

(c) .yes. 

(d) 1 would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the reply 
I Iiavci just given to parts (h) and (d) of Maulvi Muhammad Shafee 
J)ao(xli's (juestion No. 489. 

Muslim Sub-Assistant Surgeons on the East Indian Railway. 

505. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that out of 102 Sub- 
Assistant SiirgtH)ns on the East Indian Railway there arc only eight 
Muslims? 

(b) If the reply be in the negative, will Government be pleased to 
state the correct figure? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the East Indian Railway, Muslims are not 
adequately represented in the Sub- Assistant Surgeons’ ranks? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (/)). There are 99 Sub-Assistant Surgeons on ihe 
East Indian Railway of whonr seven are Muslims. 

(f) ’rile figures speak for themselves. I should explain, however, 
that most of the present iiKUimhcnts were rceruited wlieii the East Indian 
Railway w h under Company management. It is expected that the posi- 
tion will t..'tei by tlui reeruitment rules which arc now in force. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state how 
mam Asdstant Surgeons have been rceruited after this Railway came 
under State manngeiruMit ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 should like to have notice of that question. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: fs it a fact tliat a Muhammadan Officer has been 
the Chief Medical Officer of this line for some considerable time now? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T believe that is a fact. 

Import of Rice. 

506. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the value of the “rice not in the busk” imported into India during 
the first nine months of the current financial year? 
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(6) Will Govermncntj be pleased to state the value and quantity of 
rice in other forms and of rice products imported into India -during the 
first nine months of the current financial year? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) 'j'he Honourable Member is 
referred to page 47 of the Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and 
N«avigation of British India for December, 10B2, a copy of which is in 
the Library of the Legislature. 

(b) lni]jorts of rice in the husk from foreign countries into British 
India during the first nine months of the year, namely, April to Decem- 
ber, 10B2, amounted to 10 tons valued at Its. 655 and those of rice flour 
one ton valued at Es. 196. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
in the Schedule to the Ottawa Agreement they have mentioned paddy 
as well? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I should like to have notice of that 
question 


Import of Rice. 

507. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: In connection with the reply to starred 
question No. 289 on the 8th February, 1933, will Government be pleased 
to state whjit quantity of rice and rice products have been imported into 
India in each month from April, 1932, to December, 1932, and in January, 
1933? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I lay on the table a statement 
containing the information asked for by the Honourable Member. 


Stntemenf showing imports of rice and rice products during the months of Aprils 193^ , to 

January, 1933, inclusive. 







Rico 
in tlio 
hnsk. 

Rioc not 
in the 
husk. 

Rice 

flour. 






Ton'^. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

April, 1932 





1 

505 

. . 

May, 1932 . 




• 

1 

8,780 

•• 

Juno, 1932 




• 

1 

4,340 

• - 

July, 1932 , 




• 

1 

1,243 


August, 1932 





1 

1,192 


Sopteimber, 1932 . 





1 

1,320 

• • 

October, 1932 





2 

1,252 

1 

November, 1932 . 





2 

3,612 

. . 

December, 1932 . 




• 

• m 

4,395 

. . 

January, 1933 




• 

• • 

4,572 
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Shortage of Water Supply in Old Delhi. 

508. ’"Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state 

whether the scheme referred to in their answer to my starred question 
No, 1293, dated the 21st November, 1932, regarding shortage of water 
supply in Old Delhi, has been prep«ored and considered? 

(6) If so, will they please lay a copy of the scheme on the table of 
the House? 

(c) Have Government accepted the scheme in toto? If not, what 
items have not been accepted and what are the reasons for not accepting 
them? 

(d) If the scheme has not yet been prepared or considered, are Gov- 
ernment prepared to consider the desirability of its early adoption in 
view of the approaching hot weather? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) to (d). Government have approved of the general 
outlines of a scheme, details of which are being worked out, for the im- 
})rovement of water supply firrangenients in Delhi. The scheme will take 
two years to complete, but work will be started as soon as possible and 
every cfTorl: made to complete the first stage in order to enable the re- 
quirements of the present population to be met during the forthcoming 
season. 


Civil Hospital, Delhi. 

509. *Mr. JSI. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Civil Hospital of Delhi is quite insuflieicrit for the growing needs of a 
town having a population of more than four lakhs? 

(6) Will Government please state: 

(i)' when this Hospital was built; 

(n) what was the population of Delhi at the time when it was 
built ; and 

(Hi) what the population of Delhi is at present? 

(c) Are Government aware that in the Civil Hospital, Delhi: 

(i) there is not a single private family quarter for indoor patients; 

(ii) there are only six rooms for paying patients; 

{Hi) the accommodation in the general ward is very limited; 

(it?) there are underground cells for poor patients where the rays 
of the sun never reach; and 

(t?) the arrangements for outdoor patients are also very unsatis- 
factory ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) (i) In 1888. 

(ii) About IJ lakhs. 

• {in) About 3^ lakhs. 

(c) The Honourable Member’s information is correct. I iDay add that 
the questif>n of improving hospital arrangements in Delhi has been 
engaging the attention of Government for some time and only financial 
stringency stands in the way of making a beginning in this direction. 
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Mr. N, M. Joshi: With reference to part (c) (/v), may I know whether 
what is stilted there is correct, — that poor patients are kept in under- 
^oiind (*el]s and better places are reserved for paying patients? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: No, Sir, T do not think that, there is any differentia- 
tion between rich and poor patients. The position is, there are only six 
rooms for jaiying j)atients and the others take their chance in these low^er 
regions. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask why preference is given to paying 
patients and not to poor patients? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Obviously for paying patients there is preference, 
but onTy in respect of nix rooms which I have mentioned. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask whether these paying patients pay all 
the charge:? defrayed on their account by the Hospital? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 should have to find out from the Chief Medical 
Officer w'lia.t exactly s demanded from the [)aying patients. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government kindly make inquiries into this 
matter? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Certainly. 

SirAui Tdoau of Delhi. 

510. *Shaikh Fazal Haq Firacha: (a) Are Government aware that 
most of the Muslims of Delhi and its suburbs offer their hi prayers in 
the Shahi Idgah {id mosque) situated on the Kidge and that the number 
of Muslims using it has of late years largely outgrown the accommodation 
provided within the four walls of the Idaah? 

(b) Are Government also aware that as a consequence a largo number 
of ,the congregation is obliged to say their prayers outside the Idgah? 

{c) Are (Tovernment aware tliat the adjoining grounds outside the 
Idgnh are ol UTioven cliaracttU', ful! of ])onds and filth and quite unsuitable 
for casual occupation necessitated by Id prayers? 

(d) If so, are Government prepared to consider the desirability of 
expanding the Idgah compound, so that it may accommodate the niirubor 
of Muslims who offer their prayers there or at least of arranging, to 
have the said adjoining grounds levelled and cleared of filth, so that 
they may be used without any inconvenience by the Muslims for 
their Id prayer? If not, why not? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (h). Yes. 

(c) The ground adjoining the Idgah is uneven and pits exist to the 
south. The eastern side which is used for prayers is rocky, but docs not 
contain pits. 

(d) The matter was considered last year by the Local Administration 
and it was pointed out to the Trustee of the Idgah that it was for the 
community to raise funds for the purpose of levelling the area. 
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Purchases made through the Indian Stores Department by the 
Offices of the Government of India. 

5II. Oaya Prasad Singb: Will Government kindly furnish a state- 
ment showing the names of the different Departments of the Government 
of India and offices subordinate to them, the percentage of the purchases 
which they make through the Indian Stores Department, tlic percentage 
of purchases made separately, giving the percentages of Indian goods and 
foreign goods, separately, since the Indian Stores Department came into 
existence, year by year? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I regret that I cannot undertake 
to supply the information asked for year by year since the Department 
came into existence, as its collection would entail immense labour and 
trouble out of all proportion to the value of the information supplied. I 
would, iiowever, invito the attention of the Honourable Member to 
Appenrlice-? V, VI and VII to the Annual Administration lieports of the 
Indian Stores Department, and would add that all Departments of the 
Government of India except the Army and Railway Departments purchase 
all tlicir requirements, except specialised stores, through the Stores 
Dopartmem 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, is there no record available in the Indian 
Stores Department showing the purchases made upto date through the 
Indian Stores Department and the percentage of purchases made inde- 
pendently ()1 this Department? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I would ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber to refer to the Appciuliees I have mentioned, and, then, if he wants 
any further information, I will sec what can be done. 

Mr. Laichand Navalrai: May I know whether the Indian Stores 
Department purchase goods made in India in preference to foreign goods 
when Indian goods are available in the country? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Goods available in India are 

obviously purchased in India. 

Mr. Laichand Navalrai: In preference to foreign goods? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, Sir; provided quality and price 
are suitable. 

Mr. Laichand Navalrai: Are any tenders called for? How do they 
determine the prices? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Under the rupee tender system. I 
should be glad to send the Honourable Member a copy of the rules under 
which stores are purchased which, I think, will satisfy him on these 
points. 

Mr. Laichand Navalrai: Thank you. 


0 
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Proposed Extension of Am Service. 

512. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; Is there any proposal to extend the air 
service from Delhi to Calcutta and Eangoon, and from Delhi to Lahore, 
Eawalpindi and Peshawar? If so, what is the name of the Company which 
will operate this service; what is its composition and the terms of con- 
tract? 


The Hcnourable Sir Frank Noyce: Proposals for the extension of air 
services in India arc under the consideration of Government, but in no 
case have matters yet reached a stage at which it is possible for me to 
make any definite statement with regard to the details. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; May I take it that in coming to a decision 
on this matter, Government will bear in mind the desire expressed in 
tliis House that the majority of shareholders should be Indians and that 
there should be rupee capital? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I can assure the Honourable Mem- 
ber that in this matter the first object of the Government will be to 
safeguard Indian interests. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: Will Government consider the advisability of 
taking evory available step to promote the extension of air servic.c in this 
country ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government are in entire sympathy 
with t^.o Tlononrable Member’s object. 

Theft committed in Fort William, Calcutta. 

513. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a daring theft was 
committed in Fort William, Calcutta, recently, when it was discovered 
that magnetos and carburettors of four armoured cars due to leave Calcutta 
shortly were stolen thus rendering them useless, by making a hole in the 
wall of the garage at night, without attracting the attention of any of the 
sentries on duty near by, and that a :-eeret tunnel had been constructed 
through which a man could stealthily m.ake an entry, and that this tunnel 
is reached by crossing the mote that surrounds the Fort? 

(6) Is it a fact that on a previous occasion also, the Fort was entered 
at night by some unknown persons who removed a heavy copper lightning 
conductor? 

(c) Will Government kindly make a statement on the subject and 
the steps taken in the matter? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) and (c). The armoured car garages in 
Fort William were broken into on the night of the 24/25th January and 
certain parts of four armoured cars were stolen. The loss is estimated 
at Es. 1,300. 

The manner in which the theft was carried out and other attendant 
circumstances are at present under investigation and every possible pre- 
caution has naturally been taken to prevent the recurrence of such thefts. 

(b) I have no information regarding this incident. 
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Mr. Gayp. Prasad Singh: May I know if the result of the inquiry 
will be available to the Members of this House? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Yes, Sir. If the Honourable Member 
wishes, I shall lay it on the table. 

l^iED Class Waiting Shed at Beawab, Bombay, Baroda and Central 

India Railway. 

514. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Arc Government aware that Beawar 
is an important trading centre and station on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway (metre gauge), yielding an average daily return of 
about Rs. 1,500 both from coaching and goods trafhe? 

(6) Are Government aware that the present third class waiting shed is 
quite insufficient, and that the Agent had/*alled for a plan for its exten- 
sion as appears from his letter dated ihe *13th April, 1929, adldressed to 
the Secretary, Mahalakshmi Mills Co., Fitd., Beawar? 

(^?) Is it a fact that there is no separftie third class waiting shed for 
women, and that the Agent had agreed to provide the same, in his letter 
referred to in part (h) above? 

(d) Are Government aware that the water supply for passengers at 
Beawar is insiifhcient to cope with the requirements? 

(r) Are Government aware that about 150 mill-owmcrs, merchants 
and other prominent persons of Beawar sent up a representation in 
September, 1932, to the Senior Government Inspector of Railways, on the 
abf)vo and other points? Do Government propose to take any steps 
for the removal of the grievances mentioned above? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: I have sent a copy of the question to tlie Agent, Bombay, 
Baroda and ('lentral India Railway for consideration of the suggestions made. 
Gov(a‘mncnt have received no complaints til] now about the inconveniences 
referred to. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Have they not received any representation from 
tlici HcM-retarv of the Mahalakshmi Mills, Beawar, detailing the grievances 
which form the subject matter of my question? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T have not been able to trace any such representation. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: I have myself seen a copy of it. 

Contemplated Transfer of certain Lahore Conspiracy Case Prisoners 

TO the Andamans. 

515. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that on the 18th 
January, 1932, Shiv Varma of the Lahore Conspiracy Case and a hunger 
striker was actually carried in a stretcher to a train with the object of 
sending him and other prisoners to the Andamans, and that, after a journey 
of about 36 to 40 hours, was brought back, and lodged in the Berhampur 
Jail the very next day? 

(h) Is it a fact that an Indian Medical Service Officer who examined 
Kundan Lai, one of the Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners, reported that he 
cannot recover even if he is sent to a sanitoriurn? Has this prisoner 
been sent to the Andamans? Who are the Lahore Conspiracy Case pri- 
soners who have been or are about to Lo sent to the Andamans? 

0 2 
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Tbe Eonourabte Sir Earry Haig: {a) I have no mformation on the 
point. The prisoner in question has not been removed to the Andamans 
and is still in the Berhampur jail where he was transferred at the end of 
December. 

(b) T have received no such report. Prisoners transported to the 
Andamans must be certified by a Medical Board as fit for deportation. Five 
Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners have been transferred to the Andamans 
from jails in the Madras Presidency. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know, whether since the receipt of this 
question, any inquiry was made into the subject matter of my question? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member with 
regard to paii; (a) of the question, whether this prisoner was really on 
huuf'cr strike? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The prisoner is certainly one of those 
who wont on hunger strike. 

Removal of Restrictions on Candidates from Indian States appearing 
AT Examinations held by the Public Service Commission for 
Ministerial Service. 

516. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that under section 96-A of 
the Goveniinoiit of India Act, a subject of an Indian State is required 
to obtain a declaration by the Secretary of Slate for India in Council 
before he can be permitted to appear at a competitive or qualifying 
examination for, or appointment to, any public service in British India? 

(ft) Is it a fact that this restriction Las recently been removed in the 
case of candidates from Indian States appearing at the examination held 
by the Public Service Commission for ministerial service? 

/ (c) If the reply to part (6) be in the ajfiirmative, will Government 

please state whether the restriction has been removed in the case of any 
service other than ministerial? If so, which arc those services? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) If appointments to a particular 
service are otherwise restricted to British subjects, a subject of a State 
in India cannot be appointed thereto save by virtue of a declaration under 
section 06A of the Government of India Act. If appointments to a parti- 
cular service are not restricted to British subjects, no such declaration is 
required as a condition precedent to the appointment of a subject of a State 
in India. 

(ft) A declaration under section 96A was formerly required in respect of 
a candidate appearing at the examination held by the Public Service Com- 
mission for admission to tbe ministerial service of the Government of India. 
The ministerial service of the Government of India is, however, not confined 
to British subjects and the requirement of a declaration under section 96A 
was accordingly anomalous and it was not imposed on the occasion of the 
lai^ ex^inatibn. 

(w) Ifo. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Reduction in Diet Allowance of certain State Prisoners. 

5 ]^ 7 . *Mr. S. 0. Mitia: (a) Is it a fact that since the reduction in diet 
allowance, State Prisoners Messrs. Surendra Mohan Ghosh, Jibonlal 
Chatterjee and Pratul Chandra Ganguli have been forced to do without some 
of their daily nieals? 

(6) Is it a fact that they have been living on one meal a day now-a-days? 

(c) Are they still in the Trichinopoly Jail or have they been transferred 
elsewhere ? 

(d) What is the latest report about their health? 

me Honourable Sir Harry {Haig: (a) and (b). For a short period a rate 
higher than the existing rate was allowed under a misapprehension, but the 
existing rate is the first rate that received due sanction and it has not since 
been varied. 7'lie amount is considered adequate. The Government of 
India have received no complaints regarding restriction in the number of 
meals. 

(o) The prisoners are still in Trichinopoly. 

(d) The latest medical report shows tlnit their health is satisfactory. 

State of Health of State Prisoner Mr. Benoyendra Rai Chowdhry. 

518. *Mr. S. 0, Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that State Prisoner Mr. 
Benoyendra. Kai Chowdhry hag. been ailing for along time? 

(6) Is it a fact that last year he w'as sent from Rajahmundry Jail to 
the Madras Jail for medical examination at the General Hospital? 

(c) If so, what was the report of the Madras doctors? 

(d) Has there been any improvement in his health since he was examined 
at Madras? 

(c) What was his weight on admission, and what is his present weight 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: He has been suffering from 
Neurasthenia for some time, but his medical examination in Madras did not 
disclose that he had any organic disease and the medical authorities recom- 
mended dietetic treatment, and ordinary drugs. As stated in my reply to 
the Honourable Member's question No. *250 on the Btli February, 1933, the 
latest nqiort is that his general health is satisfactory and he appears to have 
improved recently. Plis weiglit in November, 1931, was 129 lbs. but for 
some time he lias been maintaining a. weight of 119 lbs. 

State of Health of State Prisoner Mr. Purna Chandra Das. 

619. *Mr. S, C. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Purna Chandra Das, 
a Bengal State prisoner, now confined in the Central Provinces, has been 
ailing for some time past? 

(b) Is he still confined in the Damoh Jail along with Messrs. Bhupati 
Majumdar, Suresh Chandra Das and Jyotish Chandra Ghosh? 

(c) What is the latest health report of all these four State Prisoners 
HOW, in the Central Provinces? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider the proposal of transferring 
..,^hem to a cooler place. during the next hot weather? 
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{e) Have Government received any complaints about the treatment they 
have been getting or about the allowances that have been sanctioned to 
them? If so, what action have Government taken or propose to take? 

(/) What allowances have these four State Prisoners been getting? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) No. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) The latest medical report received shows that they are in good health. 

(cl) No. 

(e) Complaints of a minor natiure were made by the prisoners and have 
been dealt with on their merits. 

(/) T would refer the Honourable Member to the statement laid on the 
table in answer to question No. 163 on the 12th September, 1932. 

Health Report of Mr. Satindra Nath Sen, a Bengal Detenu. 

520. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) What is the latest health report of Bengal 
detenu Mr. Satindra Nath Seh? 

(b) Has there been any improvement in his health? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would refor the Honourable Member 
to rny reply on the 8th February to his question No. 253, which was based 
on a report, received on the 31st January. 

Detenus in the Deoli Detention Camp. 

521. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) What is the total number of detenus now 
in the Deoli Camp (or Jail)? 

(b) Is it a fact that ai’rangements ai’e being made to increase the 
accommodation there ? 

(c) How many more detenus is it proposed to bring from Bengal, and 
when ? 

' The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) 97. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The cuiarged jail will be capable of accommodating 500 detenus 
in all, including those at pi’osient under detention there. 1 am not able 
to SMv wlicn the work will bo completed, or when the transfer of additional 
detenus from Bengal will take place. 

State of Health of certain State Prisoners confined in the Mianwali 

Jail. 

622. *Mf. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to flic complaints published in the Tribune some time back to the 
effect that the relatives of State Prisoners Messrs. Manoranjan Gupta, 
Anm Chandra Guha, Bluipehdra Kumar Dutt and Satya Bhusan Gupta 
were for a long time kept entirely in the dark as to their health and 
welfare and that enquiries addressed by the relatives to the Superintendent 
of the Mianwali Jail, where they were confined, were not answered to by 
that official? 
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(b) Were any steps taken by the Government of India or by the Punjab 
Government to redress that grievance? 

(c) What is the latest health report of these four State Prisoners? 

(d) What allowances have Bengal State Prisoners in the Punjab been 
getting? Have any complaints been received from them as to the inade- 
quacy of allowances? If so, what action have Government taken or propose 
to take? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (t). I have seen the com- 
plaints which the Honourable Member mentions. The Government of 
India also received representations from these State Prisoners in regard to 
the delay in the transmission of their coiTespondence. The w^hole matter 
was very thoroughly examined and it was found that the complaints were 
not justified. I understand that in a large measure the inconvenience com- 
plained of results from a continued disregard on the part of these State 
Prisoners of the correspondence rules. 

(c) The latest mcdicfil report states that their health on the whole is 
satisfactory. 

(r/) As regards the first part, 1 would refer th.e Honourable Member to 
the statement laid on the table in answer to question No. 163 on the 
12th September last. The answer to the second part is in the negative 
and the third part does not arise. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra; Are Government in a ]>osition to tell the House if 
tho\ (fan give any idea as to the release of those State Prisoners who have 
boon ill jail for four or five years? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid 1 am not in a position to 
make any statement on the subject-, but I do not think that any of these 
piisonors have been under detention for five years. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Three or four years? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T should doubt it. If the Honourable 
Member wants precise information, T would ask him to put down another 
of his sonjewhat numerous questions. 

Residents of the Madras Presidency detained in Prison without 
Trial for Political Reasons. 

523. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are there any residents of the Madras 
Presidency who are detained in prison witliout trial for political reasons? 
If so, how many arc there, and where arc they detained? 

(b) Ts it a fact that two persons are thus detained in Vizagapatam 
Jail? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) ho in the affirmative, what are their names 
and under what law% Regulation or Ordinance have they been detained? 

(d) What allowances are being given to them for their maintenance and 
for the maintenance of their families? 
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(e) Is it a fact that these allowances are poor when compared with the 
allowances granted to detenus similarly imprisoned in other provinces, viz., 
Bengal and the Punjab ? 


(/) Do Government propose to take steps to increase the allowances to 
what is granted to other detenus similarly imprisoned in Bengal and the 
Punjab? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a), (/>) and (c). No residents of the 
Madras Presidency are detaiiu'd in jail without trial either under Regula- 
tion III of 1818, or the Madras State Prisoners Regulation II of 1819. 
Su'ch detention may be ordered by the Local Government in exercise of the 
powers vested in it by certain enactments of local application, viz., the 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam Act, 1880, and the Moplah Outrages Act, 1869. 
The latest reports I have received showed that two persons were detained 
under the former Act and none under the latter. 

(flO, (e) and (/). These are matters for the deteniii nation of the Local 
Government. 


Illne.ss of State Prisoner Mb. Sarat Chandra Bose, 

524. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra*. (a) Is it a fact that Bengal State Prisoner 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose has been suffering from diabetes (or Glycosuria) 
since his incarceration? 

(6) Is it a fact that in spite of the best efforts made by the Superin- 
tendent of the Jubbulpore Jail, there has been no appreciable improvement 
m his condition? 

(c) Is it a fact that since July, 1932, he has been kept quite isolated 
and separate in that jail? 

(d) Is it a fact lhat he has repeatedly asked to be allowed to have 
evening motor drives on medical grounds? Was not this request endorsed 
repeatedly by the Superintendent of the Jail and by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Jubbulpore District? 

(e) Has not Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose repeatedly complained about this 
extreme solitude, and has he not asked for a suitable companion for him- 
self? Has not this request been also recommended by the Jail Superin- 
tendent and by the Deputy Commissioner of the Jubbulpore District? 

(/) Are there not other Bengal State Prisoners in the Central Provinces, 
and have Government considered the question of their transfer to the 
Jubbulpore Jail? 

(g) Arc Government prepared to arrange for a suitable companion for 
Mr. Bose and permit him to have evening motor drives, as they allowed in 
the case of Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta at Jalpaiguri? In the alternative, are 
Government prepared to remove Mr. Bosc to a place where these facilities 
may not be necessary? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (h). As slated in my reply 
to the Honourable Member’s question No. 199 on the 13th September, 
1932, the State Prisoner has been suffering from glycosuria for a consider- 
able time prior to his incarceration. The latest medical reports show that 
his condition has not deteriorated and that he is in fairly good health. 
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(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given by me 

to part (a) of his question No. 1617 on the 12th December, 1932. As the 
Honourable Member is no doubt aware, his brother Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was temporarily sent to Jubbulpore en route to Bombay. ’ 

(d) to (g). The request of Mr. Bose for a companion has been recom- 
mended by the Deputy Commissioner, Jubbulpore, and this request is 
still under consideration, as stated by me in the reply given on the 8th of 
February, 1983, to the Honourable Member’s question No.* ^51. Mr. Bose 
made a request to be allowed to have motor drives, but it was not found 
possible to arrange this at Jubbulpore. Instructions w^ere, however, issued 
to give him proper facilities for evening walks. 

With reference to the last part of {g), this question is also under 
consideration. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: Are GovGniment in a position now to state when 
12 Noon Chuiider Bose will have an associate or will be 

transferred to other jails wdiere there are other suitable persons 
as associates? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid, Sir, I am not at the 
moment in a position to make a definite statement about that, but the 
matter is under active consideration. 


UNSTABKED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Recruitment of Income-tax Inspectors in the United Provinces. 

9. Kai Bahadur Lala BriJ Kishore: (^/) Is it a fact that soine Income- 
tax Officers have been retrenched in the United Provinces even after seven 
years of service? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state why the post of Income-tax 
Commissioner could not be ^iven to an Assistant Income-tax Commissioner? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what special pay is drawn by the 
present Income-tax Commissioner, United Provinces? 

{(]} Will Government bo pleased to state the total travelling allowance 
drawn by the present Income-lax Commissioner in 1932? 

(^0 Are Government aware that many of the retrenched employees of the 
Audit and Account Offices, United Provinces Government, also applied for 
the post of Income-tax Inspectors and that most of tlie retrenched em- 
ployees of the Audit and Accounts Olfices were holding substantive 
appointments under the Government? 

(/) Are Government aware that most of the retrenched employees of 
the Audit and Accounts Olfices, who applied for the post of Income-tax 
Inspectors, ^^'ere drawing higJier pay than the pay of the posts of Income- 
tax Inspectors? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(b) The question is not clear. As the Provinces of Central Provinces and 
United Provinces were combined for income-tax purposes, there was no 
question of an npiK)intment of a new Commissioner. The question was 
one of reduction of the post of one Commissioner. 
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(c) No special pay is drawn by the present Commissioner. 

(d) Es. 8,062 in the financial year 1982-33 ii]) to the end of January, 

1933; 

(e) Some of the retrenched employees of the Audit and Accounts De- 
partment of the United Provinces applied for the posts of Income-tax 
Inspectors. It is not true, however, that many of them were holding sub- 
stantive appointments. 

(/) As most of those who applied have not stated in their applications 
what pay they were getting prior to retrenchment, it is not possible to say 
anything definitely. Only two of them liave stated their pay and the pay 
of only one out of these was a little higher than the initial pay for 
Inspectors. 

Recruitment of Income-tax Inspectors in the United Provinces. 

10. Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishoro: 0 ) Are Government aware that the 
Governor in Council, United Provinces, had issued several orders to the 
heads of Departments to offer fresh vaciwu ies to the retrenched men of the 
Audit and Accounts Offices? 

(b) Are Government aware that in utter disregard of the orders issued 
by the Governor in Council, the Income-tax Commissioner, United Pro- 
vinces, recruited eleven Income-tax Inspectors from non-Govemment 
servants? 

(c) Are Governtnont aware that the Auditor General and Accountant 
General had also written to the Income-tax Commissioner to offer fresh 
vacancies to the retrenched men of the Audit and Accounts Offices? 

(d) Are Govcininent au are that most of the retrenched men of the Audit 
and Accounts Offices who had applied for the posts of Income-tax 
Inspectors liad rendered four to six years service to Government? 

(c) Are Government aware that most of these men had a& high 
academic qualifications as the men recruited? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state Uio reasons for which tlie 
Income-tax Commissioner gave preference to non-Govemment candidates 
over tlte retrenched Government servants with more experience at. their 
predit? , 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state on what authority the 
Income-tax Commissioner overlooked the claims of retrenched men? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Income-tax Comiriissioncr did not call any 
Selection Committee at tlie time of the appointment of the Income-tax 
Inspectors ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Vos. 

(b) It is ruit correct to say that the Cominissioner of Income-tax made 
appointments of Inspectors in utter disregard of the orders issued as the 
claims of the retrenched men were duly considered. 

(c) There was correspondence between the Accountant General, the 
Accounts Office, Gentral Public Works Department and the Commissioner 
as regards these retrenched men. 

(d) The retrenched men had served four to six years in temporary 
posts. 

(e) Government arc awai’e that some of them had University qualifica- 
tions. 
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(/) The Income-tax Commissioner appointed men best suited for the 
work for which they wore recruited with due recjard to claims of various 
communities and retrenched men. 

(r/i) The Commissioner of Income-tax did not overlook their claims. He 
t^ave due weight to them, but found these men not suitable for the posts 
to be filled up. * 

(h) There are no orders which require the Commissioner of Income-tax 
to call selection committees to fill such posts. 

Recruitment of Income-tax Inspectors in the United Provinces. 

11. Rai' Bahadur Lala Biij Kishore: (la) Are Government aware that 

the Income-tax Commissioner, Bengal, gave preference to the retrenched 
employees of the Audit and Accounts Offices, United Provinces 
Government, over men of his own province? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to stale wliy the Income-tax Com- 
missioner, United Provinces, could not follow the example set up by the 
Income-tax Commissioner, Bengal? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to make a statement whether every 
further vacancy of Income-tax Inspector will be offered to a deserving 
retrenched employee of the Audit and Accounts Offices, till the lib«t of 
retrenched men is completely exhausted? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Income-lax Inspectors recently 
recruited by the present Income-tax Commissioner hold purely temporary 
appointments#? 

(c) Do Government propose to replace the present Income-tax 
Inspectors who hold exclusively temporary appointments by the retrenched 
men of the Audit and Accounts Offices? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose to 
take up the quc'stion of the retrenchment of those who have completed 
25 years of service or attained 55 years of age witli a view to helping the 
retrenched men ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) It is not correct that tlie 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Bengal, gave preference to the retrench^ 
employees of the Audit and Accounts Ofiices cmm uu'u of his own pro- 
vince. 

(jb) Does not arise. 

((•^) Governmcnl cannot make aTi\ such staUment. All that they can 
say is that claims of the retrenclied ('inpUnecs ill he duly considered as 
hitherto in filling vacancies amongst Inspectors. 

(d) The Inspectors recently appointed do not hold temporary appoint- 
ments. The appointments are per^nanont and the Inspectors have been 
appointed to officiate therein. 

(e) and (/). The reply is in the ])egative. 


Assessment of Income-tax and Super-tax in the United Provinces. 
12. Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishoret Will Goveninient kindly state: 

(a) how much income-tax ar 1 super-tax was assessed in the United 

Provinces in 1930-31; and 

(b) how much under each of the above two heads was assessed 
communitywise, vi^., Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammad'ans ? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Incoirie-tax Ks. 68,49,188. 
Super-tax Rs. 18,23,482. 

(6) The required infonnation eaiinot be supplied as payments of tax 
are not classified accordin*? to the community to which a tax-payer may 
belong. 


Bebar Representative in the Legislative Assembly. 

13. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: lai it a fact that a Member for the 
Legislative Assembly is elected in Berar and then is nominated as “Berar 
Representative’*? If the answer be in the affirmative, will Government 
kindly state the reasons for this peculiar procedure? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the reply given by Sir Malcolm Hailey in this House to Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh’s starred question No. 541 on the 1st March, 1924. 

tl4. 

Schools for the Children of Indian and European Employees of the 

/East Indian Railway. 

15. . Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) How many children are there under 
the charge of the Headmistress, Girls School, attached to the Oakgrove 
School ? 

(b) How many children are there under the Headmistress, Junior 
School, attached to the Oakgrove School? 

(c) What is the standard up to which the Junior School of the Oakgrove 
School teaches? Is it higher than the Indian High Schools run by the 
East Indian Railway? 

(d) Do Government regard this Junior School superior to the Ind.an 
High Schools? If so, in what respects is it superior? 

(e) How many children arc there in each of the five Indian High 
Schools run by the East Indian Railway? 

(/) Are the assistant teachers in a so-called residential school superior 
to the Headmasters of Indian High Schools who hold independent charge 
of their respective schools? 

(<7) If Government regard a junior residential school superior to High 
Schools, can they refer to any educational code to justify tlieir attitude? 

(h) Is it a fact that three out of the five Indian High Schools are also 
residential ? 

(i) Are the Headmasters, holding independent charge of Indian High 
Bchools, inferior to the assistants in the Oakgrove School in the matter of 
scale of pay and status? 

(j) If the answer to part (/) be in the negative, why do Government 
allow first class passes to these assistants and only second class 
passes to the Headmasters of Indian High Schools? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) 106 ) i, • i 

(b) 175 December, 1932. 

(c) 3rd Standard. No. 


t Question. No.. 14 has been cancelled. 
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(d) , (/), ig) Rnd (/)• Circumstances are so different that no genuinb^ 
comparison is possible. 

(e) Asansol 462; Sahibganj 255; Jamalpur 600; Dinapore 354; Tundla 
306 on roll in December, 1932. 

(h) No. But there are hostels attached. 

(ij) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply to part (fr) of 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s question No. 144 given on 6th February, 1933. 

Supply of “ Khadi ” to the Indian Relief Agencies for Clothing Indian 
' Destitutes. 

16. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the United 
States of America Congress has approved a Bill and has sent it to Mr. 
Hoover with the rcconimendaiion to supply to the Red Cross and other 
relief agencies 350,000 bales of Farm Board cotton for clothing the desti- 
tutes ? 

(5) Do Government propose to take similar action for the supply ot 
Khadi for clothing Indian destitutes to the Indian relief agencies? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Government have n<> information. 

(b) Relief of destitutes is primarily the eoncerii of Local Governments. 

Memorial submitted by the Employees of the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, in connection with House Rent and Water 
Tan. 

17. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the employees of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, 
submitted a memorial to the Depaiimenfc of Industries and Labour in the 
month of July, 1032, regarding their grievances in connection with the 
ten per cent, house rent and water tax? If so, what action have Govern- 
ment taken on the memorial? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes. The matter is under 
consideration. 

Denial of the Benefit of Pension Rules to the Superior Employees 
OF THE Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

18. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that inferior and superior employees of the Govern- 
ment of India Press, New Delhi, reernitod before 1920, are entitled to 
Pension and Contributory Provident Fund, respectively? If so, A\hy 
superior employees have been ignored from the benefit of Pension Rules? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No: no distinction is made between 
inferior and superior employees recruited before 15th July, 1020, in this 
respect. But of those recruited after that date only superior servants 
are admitted to the contributory provident fund, because it was found 
administratively inconvenient to include inferior servants. 

Lower Grade Clebks and Computors in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

19. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government bet pleased to. furnish 
the information in the following statement in respect of permanent lower 
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grade clerks and computers employed in the Government of India Press, 
New Delhi?: 


Name. 

Date of Appointment. 

1 Qualifications. 

. 

i 



The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: The information is given in the 
statement below. 


Statement showing date of appointment and educational qualifications of permumnt lower 
grade clerics and computers employed in the Qovemment of India Press, New Delhi. 




Date of appoint- 

1 

1 

Name. 

Date of 
appoiiitinent. 

ment to pen nan 
ent establHliniont 

•i .Educational 

qualifications. 

Surondra Natli Banorjee 

19th Aug. 1913 

lat Sep. 1917 . 

; Road up to Entrance 
i class. 

Munawar All 

22iidMiiy 1919 

8th Aug. 1919 . 

: Road up to Matricu- 
lation standard. 

T. C. Das .... 

Ist Sop. 1924 . 

5th Jan. 1925 . 

School Leaving Certi- 
ficate. 

Braham J3utta Sharma 

2(!th April 1925 

20th Apiil 1925 

Do. 

Biij riiohan Lai . 

21sl, D.h'.. 1920 

iHt Juuo 1925 . 

Rr;ad up to Matricu- 
lation standard. 

Mohammad Yaqiib 

Ibt Juuo 1925 . 

4lhOot. 1928 . 

Matriculation. 

Bonarsi Das 

22 ad &P. 1926 

Du. 

Do. 

Madan Mohan Lai 

17tti Jau. 1927. 

Do. 

Do. 

Uidayat Ullah . 

11th Sep. 1925 

Do. 

School leaving corti- 
1 licato. 

Bakhat Bahadui* Sdvaatava 

1 1.5th Juuo 1927 

Do. 

Coiiimorcial Diploma. 

Mohammad Zufar 

12 th Jail. 1925. 

Do. 

School Leaving Corti- 
ficato. 

Rj Massey 

2nd Uo<r. 1920 . 

i Do. 

Road up to Matricu- 
lation standard. 

Narondra Prasad 

12th April, 1926 

i Do. 

Do. 

Abinash Ch. Boso 

15th Jan. 1925 

1 Do. . , 

Matriculation. 

Imtiyaz Ali 

26th April, 1920 

Do. 

Road up to VIII class. 

Mohan Singh 

6th Nov. 1928 . 

15th April, 1929 

Matriculation. 

Raghunandan Lai 

15th Nov. 1928 

18th June, 1931 

School Leaving Certi- 
ficate. 

Gokal Chand 

22nd Sep. 1916 | 

Ist Nov. 1931 

Road up to IX class. 


Appointment of Muslim Clerks in the Government of India Press 

New Delhi. 

20. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether certain proposals were submitted by the Manager of the Govern- 
men of India Press, New Delhi, to increase the strength of the clerical 
staff both in the upper and lower grades? If so, what steps do Govern- 
ment propose to take to make up the deficiency of Muslims in both these 
grades? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, in 1929. But the proposal 
was held in abeyance by the (controller of Printing and Stationery owing 
ijo the pressing need for keeping down expenditure. Fresh recruitment 
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of clerks iu the Press, if any, will be made in accordance with the policy 
of Government regarding communal representation; but promotions from 
one grade to another are not made on communal grounds. 

Poor Representation oe Muslims in the Subordinate Ranks of the 
Forest Research Institute and College, Dehra Dun. 

21. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that, leaving aside the 
gazetted and research staff, Muslim representation even in the subordinate 
ranks (technical as well as clerical) of the Forest Research Institute and 
College, Dehra Dun, has hitherto been extremeljr poor probably not more 
than five or six per cent. ? 

(h) Is it also a fact that a number of the non-Muslims among this 
staff are not even matriculates? Are they prepared to adopt some special 
measures in the matter besides the existing rule of filling every third vacancy 
by a niciiiber of the minority community, such as the temporary suspension 
of recruitment and confirmaLion of the non-Muslims till the Muslim 
representation becomes a little more equitable? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai: (a) The number of Muslims in the subordinate 
technical and clerical staff oF the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
is about nine per cent. 

(6) Yes, there are a few wiio are not Matriculates, but the majority 
of the posts held by them are technical iu which technical skill is more 
inipoHant than literary qualifications. Government s existing orders 
regarding the appointment of members of minority communities are quite 
adequalo in their opinion. 

Poor Representation of Muslims in the Subordinate Ranks of the 
Forest Reseahcii Institute and College, Dehua Dun. 

22. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: {a) What is the number of vacancies 
that occurred in the temporary as well as the permanent clerical and 
tcclinical staff of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, during the 
last six years and by whom were they filled? Is it a fact that inspitc of 
the undue preponderance of the majority community, Government of India 
orders to fill every third vacancy from a minority eomnuinity have not 
been observed in filling these vacancies? Is it also a fact that even un- 
qualified non -Muslims have been appointed by the Forest Economist to 
some of the clerical posts when qualified Muslims were available? If so, 
why? Are any efforts made to fill such posts by Muslims? If so, what 
measures arc adopted? 

(b) How many Muslims and non-Muslims were retrenched recently and 
what proportion did they bear to their respective strength on the staff ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The Ilonourablo Member is referred to the reply 
given by the Honourable Sir FazM-Husain to parts (c) to (c) of question 
No. 227 asked in the Council of State on the I9th December, 1932. 

Facility given to Sick Candtdate.s for the Degree Examinations of the 

Delhi University. 

23. Bhagat Ohandi Mai Oola; (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if any candidates for tlie degree examinations of the Delhi University 
have been given the facility of answering question papers at their own 
Tesidenoe on the plea of illness in the course of the last five years? 
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(b) If so, will Government please lay on the table a statement showing 
the names of candidates, their parents and the examinations they appeared 
at? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
quote the rules and regulations under which such facilities were provided? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(6) It is not possible to furnish the details asked for by the Honourable 
Member, as the University records relating to the arrangements for the 
conduct of examinations «are not preserved beyond a period of three 
months after the publication of results. The number of cases, in which 
this facility has been provided, has, however, been extremely limited, being 
not more that five during the last five years. 

(c) AiTangements for tliis facility are made on the recommendation 
of the Principal of the (College concerned, in exceptionally hard cases of 
illness, by the Pogistrar of the Delhi University and the Superintendent 
of Examinations jointly, with the approval of the Vice-Chancellor, under 
Pule (3) of the Itulos defining the powers and duties of the Registrar, and 
under Hegulation (1) regarding Directions to Superintendents of 
Examinations. 

Release of Mahatma Gandht. 

24. Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) Has the nttimtion of Government 
been drawn to a ]'ress telegram from l^oona published in the Statesman ot 
February 81h, 1933, under the heading ‘‘Written word to stand*' “Mr. 
Gandhi's Reply", in which IMahatmaji lias not accepted the Home 
Member’s interpretation of his statement of January 14th, nor that of the 
Bombay Congress Bulletin? 

(6) Are Government aware: 

(/) that Mahatma Gandhi has no ixditics inside the prison and that 
his principle is that a prisoner must leave his politics at the 
Jail gate; 

(if) that Mahatma; Gandhi avoided answering the question regarding 
civil disobedience under his code as a model prisoner; and 

(m) that his concentration on the removal of untouch ability has 
resulted in the bulk of his followers in the country doing 
likewise? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) whether it is not a fact that the number of civil disobedience 
yirisoners has dwindled; 

(it) the number of civil disobedience prisoners in jail in every pro- 
vince of India last year and this year; 

(Hi) if the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative why Government 
do not release the Mahatma and his supporters in jail ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) I have seen the press message 
referred to. 

(6) and (c) (iii), I would refer the Honourable Member to the replies 
given by me on the 6tli February, 1933, to his starred question No. 220 
and to the supplementary questions in connection therewith regarding 
the release of Mr. Gandhi and other civil disobedience prisoners. I have 
nothing to add to what I said there. 

(c) (i\ Yes. 

(ii) I lay a statement on the table, giving the required information- 



Total number of convicted persons {under ordinary law and Ordinances) undergoing imprisonment for offences connected with the Civil 

Disobedience Movement at the end of — 



As corroctod up to 23rd February, 1933. 
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Absence of Railings in Outer Corridors op “ D ” Type Quarters in 
New Delhi and Protection op Lawns. 

25. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the outer corridors in “D** 
type orthodox clerks quarters in New Delhi have got no railings? Are 
Government aware that the small children of the occupants of “D** type 
quarters step outside the corridor to the common path way, which is used 
as a public road by motors and toyigas? Are Government aware that the 
small childrem of the inmates of these houses are under the risk of being 
run over every moment? 

(b) Are Government aware that by allowing the vehicular traffic inside 
the squares the green lawns attached to the squares are spoilt? Is it a 
fact that large sums of money are spent for the maintenance of such 
lawns in the squares and/ if so, will Government please state why measures 
arc not taken for protecting these houses ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The' verandahs of these quarters 
havo got no railings, but I would point out to the Honourable Member 
tliat the verandahs do not abut on to the roads. The risk of children 
being run over arises from their })laying on the roads, and there is no 
greater risk than occurs in other places from this practice. 

(h) T cam unable to understand why traffic on the roads inside the 
squares should spoil the green lawns. There is no need for traffic to leave 
the roads and go on to the lawns, and I am informed that it does not do 
so. The usual amount allotted for maintenance is spent on the lawns 
and necessary steps are taken for their preservation. 

CONIIRMATION OF JUNIOR ClERKS IN THE ACCOUNTS . DEPARTMENT OF THE 

East Indian Rattavay. 

26. Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that recently some of the junior clerks in 
the Accounts Department of the East Indian Raihvay have 
been confirmed in supersession of some senior clerks; 

(h) if the answer be in the affirmative, what is the number of such 
confirmed clerks; and wdiy such differential treatment has 
been meted out? 

» 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(/)) 29 clerks who were reeruited after competitive examination in 
1929-30 were confirmed in virtue of the conditions of their recruitment. 

Vacancies in the Different Grades of the Accounts Department of 
THE East Indian Railway. 

27. Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state; 

(а) the number of vacancies in the different grades of the Accounts 

Department of the East Indian Railway: 

(б) the number of temporary clerks in the different grades of the 

Accounts Department, East Indian Railway, their qualifi- 
cations regarding the departmental examination and the 
number of years of their service; and 

(c) what do they propose to do with them? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Sub-heads 7, Clerks Class I, 27, Clerks Class II, 
23 and Clerks Class III, 59, total 116. 

(6) The number of temporary clerks in the different grades is sub- 
heads 7, Clerks Class I, 12, Clerks Class II, 2 and Clerks Class III, 
166, total 187. 

1 sub-head and 3 clerks Class III have passed part I of the 
Subordinate Kailway Accounts Service examination, 2 sub-heads have 
passed Part II of the same examination and 1 sub-head and 1 Clerk Class 
III have passed the appendix D examination. Out of the remaining clerks 
only 13 have passed the Appendix C examination prescribed for the 
Kailway Accounts Department. The length of service of these men is 3 
over 8 years, 14 over 7 years, 29 over 6 years, 24 over 5 years, 48 over 4 
years, 10 over 3 years, 14 over 2 years and 45 about 1 year. 

(c) It is proposed to confirm them as early as possible. 

Vacancies in the Clerical Grades in the Office of the Chief Accounts 
Officer, East Indian Railway. 

28. Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that since 1929 no confirmation in the clerical grades 
has been made by the Chief Accounts Officer, East Indian Railway? If 
so, what is the reason for this and why have these vacancies not been 
filled? 

Mr. P. R. Rau*. For a reply to the first part of the question, a reference 
is invited to the answer to question No. 26. The question of confirmation 
was deferred pending ilic preparation of a proper seniority list, wdiich is 
now reported to be almost complete. 

Occupation of School, College and Library Buildings by Military 
Battalions in Bengal. 

29. Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether it is a fact that the school, college and library build- 

ings were occupied by the battalions sent to the different 
parts of Bengal; 

(б) if so, the names of such places; and 

(c) whether tliey are aware that such practice causes great incon- 
venience to the j^ublic, and wdiethei* they propose to instruct 
the Local Government to have such educational places vacated 
at once? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: I have called for the information and will 
lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Introduction of New Scales of Pay for Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

30. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: («) With reference to starred ques- 
tion No. 211 of Mr. S. C. Mitra answered on the 13th September, 1932 
(regarding introduction of new scales of pay for Posts and Telegrai)hs De- 
partment), will Government please state what decision has been arrived at 
by now? 
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(6) Is it ft fact that the existing employees of the Posts and Telegraphs 
JJepartment will be transferred to the new scales of pay when promoted 
to higher ranks ? 

/ 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (6). No decision has yet been reached on 
the subject. 

Recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs Retrenchment Sub- 

Committee. 

31. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to starred ques' 
tion No. 298 of Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri answered on the 16th September, 
1932 (regarding recommendation of the Posts and Telegraphs Retrench- 
ment Sub-Committee), will Government be pleased to state what are the 
definite orders, if any, issued on the subject? 

(fe) If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: In accordance with the recommendations in para- 
graph 202 of the Sub-Committee’s report orders have been issued to the 
effect tliat the principle of selection from the best ollieers of the Depart- 
ment, seniority being regarded only when other qualifications arc practically 
equal, should be followed in filling all superior posts in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. The recommendations contained in paragraph 
164 (6) of the above Report are. still under examination. 

Combination Scheme of Provident Fund and Pension for Government 

Servants. 

32. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (rO With reference to starred ques- 
tion No. 363 of Mr. Bhiiput Sing answered on the 16th September, 1932 
(regarding a scheme for substituting a Contributory Provident Fund or other 
benefits of a corresponding kind for the existing pensionary system), will 
Government be pleased to state whether replies from Provincial Govern- 
ments have been received by now? If so, will Government be pleased to 
state if they have come to any conclusion? 

(b) If not, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for the 
' abnormal delav in deciding the question pending since 1924? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. A summary of the 
facts and Government’s decision on the subject is laid on the table. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Res' 

Subject : — Statement relating to the schemes for the substitution, partial or entire, of a 
provident fund or other corresponding benefits, for pensionary ben^ts. 

A problem which has engaged the attention of Government for some years has been 
that of affording, by official arrangement, some means whereby provision might be made 
for the dependents of pensionable Government servants who die boforo they are due for 
pension. When the contingent pensionary right is thus extinguished, the dependents 
may be left inindigence, and it was felt that it should be the object of public policy to avoid 
or mitigate this result. 

2. A certain amount of the ground has, of course, been covered, as provision for the 
families of members of the I ndian Civil Service, of European members of other Superior 
Services, and members of certain miscellaneous services has been made through the medium 
of family pension schemes or special provident funds. Aprominent feature of such schemes 
is that in the main they do not impose any charges upon public funds over and above the 
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charge which would bo involved by the payment of pensions under the normal pensionary 
system. It was clearly recognised that any new scheme designed to secure provision for 
the families of other Government servants must likewise not increase the burden on public 

revenues. 

3. Investigation showed that it would be quite impracticable to institute for Gov- 
eriiniont servants for whom no such scheme exists a fa'mily pension schc>me on the linos 
of those to which Europeans subscribe, primarily, because of differences of social customs 
and the absence of adequate vital statistics. 

Other alternatives wore carefully considered, and finally the choice was narrowed 
down to the three alternative schemes summarised below : — 

ScheniQ A would provide for the surrender of one-third of prospective pension in return 
for the guarantee of a lump sum payment equal at most to twelve mont hs’ pay on 
retirement or death in service. 

Scheme [B would provide for the surrender of the entire prospective pension in 
exchange for the guarantee of a lump sum payment on death or retirement. 

In both cases the lump sum would bo so calculated that the employee or his family 
would receive the full equivalent value of the average cost to Government of the pension 
siirrcndored without any increased burden being thrown on public funds. 

Scheme C would provide for tho entire abolition of pensions and the substitulion of a 
contributory provident fund. 

It was realised that terms as liberal as those enjoyed by subscribers to the State 
Railway Provident Fund, who, in addition to tho periodical contribution paid by 
Government under tho Fund Rules, receive a generous gratuity, could not be granted as 
this would involve a material increase of expenditure. 

4. In 1929 those throe schemes were laid before local Governments and Associations 
of Government servants, with a view to eliciting opinions. 

Local Governments generally were of the opinion that there seemed to be little 
likelihood of any scheme proving acceptable which did not involve increased expenditure, 
and expressed the view that they could not contemplate the prospect of increased 
expenditure with equanimity. 

Of 95 Associations which expressed views on the subject only 6 and 5 respectively wore 
in favour of schemes A and B, subject in most cases to the terms being liberalised, 67 
expressed a preference for scheme C, subject in 47 cases to tho grant of terms equivalent 
to those for which the State Railway Provident Fund Rules provide, and the balance 
preferred tho existing pension system. 

It was abundantly clear that none of the throe schemes was acceptable to Government 
servants in the form put forw^ard, and equally clear that no scheme was likely to bo 
welcomed unless its provisions were so liberal that they must inevitably cost Government 
a good deal more than the pension system. 

5. As the majority of Associations had expressed a preference for a contributory 
provident fund, Government proceeded to examine in detail tho question of instituting 
such a fund in place of the existing pension system. 

AVlien the question was considered at a Conference of Provincial Representatives held 
in May, 1931, however, the conclusion was reached that this particular scheme would have 
to bo abandoned. Tho main reasons for tliis decision, apart from objections on the score 
of expense, were that it would bo most difficult to de\’ise a method of transfer for men 
already in pensionable service, and that a scheme which includes an olrtneiit of pension is 
definitely preferable on administrative grounds as it secures greater stability and 
continuity in the services. 

It was further agreed at tho Conference that tho bettor of the two remaining schemes 
was scheme “ A which would involve tho surrender of about one-third of prospective 
pension in return for a lump sum payment on retirement or earlier death. The chief 
reasons whichlod to this conclusion were tho simplicity of the scheme, its ease of application 
to existing members of the services, and its similarity to a system which hod operated 
satisfactorily in England since 1909. 

6. Very few Associations of Government servants, when consulted had expressed a 
favourable opinion of scheme “A ”, andGovernment concluded that if it was to bo adopted 
it would bo necessary to make its terms more attractive, to the extent at any rate that the 
portion of prospective pension to be surrendered should be reduced from one-third to one- 
quarter. Doubts were felt whether, even with this improvement in its tein.s, theie was 
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any real prospect of a revulsion of feeling in favour of this scheme ; and it was of course 
realised that the adoption of the revised scheme would result in a material increase in 
expenditure. 

The suggested liberalisation of the terms of scheme “A ’* rendered it necessary to 
consult Provincial Governiiienls again. This was done, and it was found that these 
Governnients shared in full the doubts felt by the Government of India, Kcne of the 
Provincial Governments was favourably disposed to the scheniC, mainly cn the grounds 
tliat it would not be popular with Ihe services and that in the present financial condition 
of the country it would be most unwise to incur the extra liability involved. 

7. Thus the ultimate position is that, after a most careful investigation extending 
over a considerable period, it has been found to be quite iinimacticable to devi&e any 
scheme acceptable to tho services which would not involve additional expenditure unjusti- 
fiable in the face of existing financial conditions; and the Government of India 
have been obliged to accept the conclusion that tlie existing pension system must remain 
in force. 


Recruitment of Graduates and Intermediates on Special Initial 
Rates of Pay in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

33. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that the Govern- 
ment of India decided in September, 1930, that the practice of recruiting 
graduates and intermediates on special initial rates of pay should continue 
ill the Posts and Telegraph Departaient and iliafc the concession should be 
extended to all branches of the Department? 

(b) Ts it a fact that the Director General issued orders discontinuing 
such concessions in the first week of May, 1932, pending orders from the 
Governor General in Council? 

(c) Is it a fact that though concessions are still allowed in other 
branches, it is denied to the Teleguaph branch? 

(ff) If the reply to part (6) be in the aflirniative, will Government state 
the reasons . for the withdrawal and whether the Director-General has 
power to issue such orders under circumstances mentioned above? 

Sir Thomas Ry^: (a) No. The decision of Government referred to 
was given in December, 1929, subject to the fixation by the Director- 
General of limits to the numbers of graduate and intermediate recruits 
to be granted the higher initial pay. The orders were reproduced in the 
Director-0 enerars general circular No. 20, dated the 29th September, 

' 1930. 

(h) No: but orders were issued by the Director-General in December, 
1930, stopping the recruitment of graduates and intermediates at special 
initial rnti's of ])ay pending a decision as to the number that should be 
.so recruited. Final orders of the Director-General fixing the numbers of 
graduates and intermediates recruited during the years 1929-30 and 
1030-31 to whom the concession should be allowed and announcing the 
final with.dniwal of the concession in respect of later recruits were issued 
in May, 1032. 

(c) No. The concession has been stopped for all branches of the Posts 
and Telegra]ihs Department. 

(d) Gov(M*nrnent, after a review of the position # did not consider it 
necessary to grant a starting pay higher than the minimum to graduates 
and intemiediates. The discontinuance of the practice was also recom- 
mended by the Posts and Telegraphs Sub-Committee of the Retrench- 
ment Advisory Committee. The orders issued by the Director-General to 
which I have referred in reply to part (b) received the approval of 
Government. 
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Report of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Commttee. 

34. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government please state 
if the Report of the Telegraph Establisliment Enquiry Committee has been 
published? If not, when is it likely to be published? 

(6) Will Government please state the cost of the Committee? 

(c) Is it a fact that the proceedings of the Committee were open to 
the public and the Press? ]f so, will Oovernirieiit please slate wbetlier 
any public body or individual' gave any evidence? If so, who are they? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No. Government do not propose to publish 
the report which is purely departmental in character. 

[b) Rs. 32,000 approximately. 

• 

(e) 'riie attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the press 
coin m uniques, dated the 24th and 27th Dedober, 1932. The evidiaice of 
the Telogia])h Service Associations and of Departmental officials only was 
taken. The last part does not arise. 

Report of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee. 

36. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the report of the Telegraph Estalilishment Enquiry Com- 
mittee would be available to the public on payment? If not, why not? 

(h) Will it ! 0 avaac,! K* to l:ie employees of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department? If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No. The Report is purely departmental in 
c'haracter. 

(h) It nay not be possible for Government to supply copies of the 
Report to individual employees, but they will certainly be supplied to 
recognised departmental Associations of the staff interested in the Report. 

Appointment of Mr. Butcher as a Member and Secretary of the 
Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee. 

36. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Butcher, 
a member and Secretary of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Com- 
mittee is a retrenched olficer from the Directorate? 

{by Is it a fact that he has been recalled from leave to serve in the 
Committee ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if there was no other capable 
officer in service in the Posts and Telegraphs Department who could occupy 
Mr. Butcher s place? 

(d) Will Government bo pleased to state the amount of the special 
pay and allowances granted to this officer in addition to his own legiti- 
mate salary? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. The officer served with the Committee only as a temporary 
measure without cancelling his leave. 
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(c) Yes, but as Mr. Butcher was an experienced officer of the Tele- 
graph Traffic Branch whose services were more conveniently available he 
was considered as most suitable for the temporary duty. 

(d) He was given a fixed pay of Ks. 1,000 per mensem for the period 
he held his temporary post ^vith the Committee in addition to his leave 
salary, subject to the usual emergency cut. 

Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee. 

37. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen; (a) Is it a fact that the Telegraph 
Establishment Enquiry Committee has been appointed to reorganise the 
Telegraph establishment? 

(6) Is it a fact that retrenchments in personnel and status of Telegraph 
Offices have been carried on by the Director General while the Committee 
w’as* investigating and had not submitted its report? 

(c) If so, are Government prepared to reconsider their decisions in the 
light of the recommendations of the Committee when published? If not, 
why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan; (a.) No; the Committee was an advisory one only 
and was (?oncerned only with certain matters relating to the telegraph 
traffic service. 

(b) Yes, the retrenchment campaign started Before the appointment 
of the Committee and is independent of any recommendation that the 
Committee may make. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Selection of Telegraphists for Training in Higher Baudot Technique 
Subjects in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

38. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen; (a) Is it a fact that the selection of 

telegraphists for training in higher Baudot Technique subjects in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department is made at present according to local or 
circle requirements? 

(b) Is it a fact that the training in the higher Baudot Technique 
^subjects was primarily intended for Telegraphists qualified in departmental 
examination, and as the qualified men were insufficient to meet tlie re- 
quirements, ordinary Baudot operators were recruited for the training in 
accordance with the Director General's Circular in 1926? 

(c) If the answer to part (6) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state if all the qualified men have been imparted the training and 
that also according to their dates of passing? If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No, it is made according to the requirement of 
the Department as a whole. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second part, ordinary Baudot 0])erators were admitted to the training as the 
number of qualified Baudot Supervisors who volunteered for it was 
insufficient. 

(c) All qualified men have been or are being trained, but as the training 
was optional and selections for it were made from suitable qualified Baudot 
Supervisors as they volunteered or as the exigencies of the service per- 
mitted, the men did not join the training class strictly in accordance with 
the dates on which they passed the Baudot Supervisors* examination. 
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Examinations for Baudot Supervisors and Telegraph Masters. 

39. Pandit Satyendra K'ath Sen: With reference to the examination 
for Baudot Suporvisors and Tclegrapli Masters {vide reply given on the 
19th September, 1982, to Mr. Amar Nath Dutt’s unstalred question 
No. 45), will Government be pleased to furnish an up-to-date statement 
showing {i} the number of telegraphists qualified in departmental examina- 
tions (Telegraph Mastership and Baudot Supcrvisorship examina- 
tions) and awaiting promotions to the Telegraph IVIasters’ cadre, (//) the 
total sanctioned strength of l3audot Supervisors, (Hi) the number of tele- 
graphists qualified in ordinary Baudot supervisory examination awaiting 
appointment as Baudot Supervisors, (h) the number of telegraphists 
qualified in higher Baudot Technique subieets only awaiting appointment 
as Baudot Supervisors, and (v) the nunibev of telegraphists qualified in 
both subjeeis referred to in (H) and (iv) awaiting Baudot Supervisory 
appointments ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Information is being called for and will be laid on 
the table in due course. 

Becruitment of Local Service Telegrathists. 

40. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (n) Is it a fact that in the year 
1920-21 Indian probationers were recruited for training and subsequent 
appointment as Local Service Telegraphists? 

(b) Is it a fact that non-Indians, who were the contemporaries of such 
men, were entertained in the General Service? 

(c) Is it a fact that when these men nearly completed their course of 
training, they were compelled to accept a newly introduced service, viz.j 
Station Service on pain of dismissal? 

(d) Is it a fact that these men, when compelled to accept the Station 
Service, expressed their willingness to accept the General Service? If 
so, why was their prayer not granted? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Eangachariar Committee recommended that 
these men should be retained in the Local Service? 

(0 Is it a fact also that owing to the abolition of the Local Service all 
the Local Service men were transferred to the General Service? If so, 
why was not the same procedure adopted in dealing with the cases of 
these men? 

(g) Is it a fact that even after the compulsory transfer of these Local 
Scale Indian probationers to the Station Service, non-Indians were recruited 
for the General Service through certain institutions? If so, why? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to place on the table the following 
figures : 

(j) how many men were forced to accept the Station Service : 

(ii) how many Indians and non-Indians were thus affected ; and 

(Hi) how many outsiders were recruited to the General Service from 
the time of appointment of these men up to iio\v, and how’ 
many of them were Indians and non-Indians? 

(/) Is it a fact that in the year 1928 a batch of compulsory Station 
^rvice men were transferred to the General Service? Is it also a tact 
that subsequently it was announced that another batch would be trans- 
fen’ed in the near future? 
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(j) Is it a fact that in spite of this assurance only a few such cases 
were considered and a good number of vacancies were nlled up by appoint- 
ment of other classes of men, especially outsiders? If so, will Government 
be pleased to state why the cases of these men were again ignored even 
after 'a lapse of eleven years, and why outsiders were given preference 
over men already in service? 

(k) Is it a fact that these men were subjected to additional signalling 
and medical tests on two occasions to prove themselves fit for General 
Service ? 

(l) Is it not a fact that telegraphists of all classes undergo the same 
training and while in service they have to pass the same number of 
tests? Is it also not a fact that the General Service Telegraphists have 
to pass only one medical test ? 

(ni) If the above facts be true, will Government be pleased to state 
why tlio Director General lias subjected those men to hardships on several 
occasions as mentioned at part ((/) and wliat cost was i::volvc(l i.u their 
medical examination? 

(n) Have Government considered the question of the abolition of these 
examinations? If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(?)), (c) and (d). The Honourable ^lember is referred to the reply to 
Mr. M. K. Acliarya’s question No. B8l in this House on the 27th January, 
1926. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply to Mr. M. K. 
Acharya’s question No. 24 in this House on the 31st January, 1927. 

(y) Yes. Government were bound by certain undertakings with 
various educational institutions which had to be observed; and, further, 
Government had never recognised any obligation to provide for all local 
scale jirobaiioncrs in the General Service. 

(h) (i) 252. 

' (ii) Precise figures are not available, but the totals are approximately 
239 and 13, respectively. 

(///) The information asked for could not be collected without an undue 
expenditure of time and labour. 

(t) Yes. 

(/) As regards the first part, it was not ‘‘in spite of*’ as stated by the 
Honourable Member, but in accordance with the assurance referred to 
that a batcii of 46 ‘forced’ station service telegraphists were transferred 
to the general service. The rc|)ly to the second part is in the affirmative. 
As regards the third and fourth parts. Government have never recognised 
an obligation to transfer all ‘forced’ station service telegraphists to the 
general service; some outsiders were recruited in the interest of the 
efficiency of the service. 

(k) Government have no precise information, but whenever a local 
service or station service telegraphist volunteered for transfer to the 
general service according to requirements, he had to pass the tests 
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refeiTed to, to prove his litnees the time for the general service condi- 
tions of employment, no matter whether he had already passed such tests 
on a previous occasion. 

(/.) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative and to the second 
part in the negative. 

(m) The first part does not arise in view of the replies to parts {h) and 
{1). As regards the second part, (lovernment have no precise information. 

(n) Does not arise. 


Pay of Telegraphists transferred from Station to General Service. 

41. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is. it a fact that the telegraphists 
transferred from Station to General Service get no immediate increase of 
])ayy Will Government be pleased to slate why in the best interests of 
economy and efficiency siicli transfers were not made from these men and 
outsiders recruited on the General Service Scale of pay ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Generally speahing, the reply to the first part is in the 
affirmative. As regards the second part, I presume that the question 
relates to recruitment made some years ago. Government did not consider 
til at the best interests of efficiency would be served by filling all vacancies 
in the general service by the transfer to it of station service telegraphists, 
although a proportion of the vacancies were so filled. 

Transfer of Forced Station Service Telegrapiusts to General Service^ 

42. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state how many compulsory Station E'ervice Telegraphists passed the extra 
signalling and medic'al tests on the last occasion? IIow many of such 
men have not yet been transferred to the General Service? When can 
such transfers be expected? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the year 1928 transfers to the General Service 
were made from the Local and forced Station Service men only? Is it 
also a fact that m the year 1930 the above ])rocedurc was not adopted 
and a certain percentage of the vacancies wore filled up by direct recruits 
and pure Station Service men owing to the modification of recruitment 
rules ? 

(c) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for changing 
the policy of recruitment without transferring the remaining forced Station 
Service men to the General Service? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) As regards the first and second parts, the number 
are approximately 138 and 92, resj)ectively. As regards the last part, Gov- 
ernment regret that they do not see any prospect of its being possible to 
make any further transfers to the general service. 

(6) The reply to both parts is in the affirmative. 

(c) Government have never recognised that men in the so-called “forced" 
or “compulsory" station service class have a right to claim transfer to the 
general service, though they allowed some such transfers as a matter of 
grace when recruitment, was being made of additional telegraphists. 
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Tbansfeb of Fobced Station Service Tblegbaphists to General Service. 

43. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that as the result 
of various represoritalions for transfer of forced Station Service Tele- 
graphists to General Service from different service associations the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Industries and Labour, though 
declining to annoiincio a definite scheme for transfer of such men, assured 
in 1926 that their case would be sympathetically considered, when sur- 
plusage which then existed in the General Service had been worked off? 

(6) Is it also a fact that, notwithstanding this surplusage, recruitment 
to the General Service through certain institutions, which entertained non- 
Indians only, went on as usual? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment b(j pleased to state how far this policy was consistent with the 
assurance given to these men? 


Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes, but only to the extent of the minimum figure to which Govern- 
ment were at tliat time pledged to the institutions referred' to. 

(c) There was no inconsistency in view' of the replies to parts (a) and (6). 
The pledges to the institutions were withdrawn as soon as w^as practicable. 

Forced Station Service Telegraphists. 

44. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
number of telegraphists know-n as ‘forced Station Service Telegraphists' 
is very limited being* less than 200 in all India and Burma? 

(b) Is it also a fact that Government were able to provide only 92 of 
these men to the General Service during these long six years after the 
assurance was given to them in 1920? 

(c) Is it not also a fact that had the recruitment to General Service 
been confined to these and Local Service men only, at least from the year 
the said assurance was given, all of them would have been absorbed by 
this time? 

(d) If the answer to part (c) bo in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to lay on the table : 

(t) the total number of men recruited to the General Service since 
the assurance was given in 1926, 

(ti) the number of men appointed direct to the General Service, from 
outsiders, Indians and non-Indians, and 
(m)'the number of men transferred to the General Service from 
each of the following cadres of telegraphis.ts, viz., Local 
Service, Forced Station Service, only Station Service? 


Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes, but I would point out that there was no assurance of transfer 
to the general service. 

(r) Government are not prepared to express an opinion. 

(d) {i). 393. 

(ii) 252, of whom 204 were Anglo-Indians and 48 Indians. 

(Hi) 17, 92 and 32, respectively. 
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QUALIBIOATIONS FOR BeOBUITMENT TO THE TbLEGBAPH TRAINING CLASSES. 

45. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Is it a fact that Indian graduates 
recruited to the telegraph training classes in the year 1920 were allowed 
to enter the General Service? 

(h) Is it also a fact that this rule was subsequently modified and 
Indians, whether graduate or not, are not allowed to enter the General 
Service ? 

(c) If the apswer to part (6) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reason for such modification ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the minimum educational 
qualifications, required of a non-Indian to enter the General Service? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(b) No, the Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the memoran- 
dum regarding the conditions of service, recruitment and training of tele- 
graphists in the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department dated August, 
1928, a copy of wliicli is in the Library of this House. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to paragraph 12(d) of the 
memorandum already referred to. 

Distinction between Residential Schools and Day Schools. 

46. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Do the Provincial Education Codes 
make any distinction between residential schools and day schools of the 
same grade run by Provincial Governments? If so, which code? 

(b) Do the Government of India make distinctions in the centrally 
administered areas between residential and day schools of the same grade? 

(c) Is it a fact that according to the Provincial Education Codes the 
status of schools depends upon the grade of instruction imparted therein, 
and not upon whether they arc residential or day schools? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: {a) and (b'). Such information as is available to 
Government does not suggest that any distinction is made between residential 
schools and day schools of the same grade maintained by the Provincial 
Governments. 7’he centrally administered areas usually follow the provi- 
sions of the Education Code of a neighbouring province. 

(c) Yes. 

Scales of Pay of the Head Masters of the East Indian Railway Indian 

High Schools. 

47. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Headmasters of 
the East Indian Railway Indian High Schools have the same scale of pay 
as the Headmasters of Government High Schools in Bengal, Bihar and 
the United Provinces? 

Mr. P. B, Ban: Yes, except the present Head Master of the East 
Indian Railway Indian High School, Tundla, who is on a special scale. 
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Service, Disability or Invalid Pensions in the Army. 

48. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that service, disability 
or invalid pensions are given to all ranks, combatants and non-combatants,, 
including religious teachers of the Indian Army? 

(6) Is it a fact that mustering-out pensions or gratuities are admissible 
to’ the personnel of the Indian Army, who are discharged on account of 
the disbandment of a unit and consequent elimination of its reserve, 
or on account of reduction of establishment or in any other circumstances 
due to no fault of their own, without any restriction to any date of their 
enlistment or re-enlistment in the Indian Army? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: (a) Generally speaking, the answer is in the 
aflirina.tive, except that the service of religious teachers is non-pensionable. 
They are, however, eligible for gratuities in the circumstances mentioned 
in paragraph 216 of the Pension Pegulations. 

(h) The rules for the grant of mustering out pensions and gratuities to 
Indian ranks are contained in paragraph 218 of the Pension Regulations. • 


Petitions of ex-Indian Officers and Soldiers of the Indian Army in 
RESPECT OF Arrears of Pay, Allowances and Pensions. 

49. Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that petitions of ca'-Indian 
officers and Svoldicrs of the Indian Army, in respect of arrears of their pay, 
allowances and pensions are not attended to even by the highly-placed 
military officers? If so. will Government kindly state the, reason for such 
a procedure and their attitude towards their loyal and faithful servants? 


Mr. 6. R. F. Tottenham: The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the negative. The second part does not arise. 


STATEMENT EE VOTERS’ LISTS OF THE CENTRAL AND 
PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : Sir, in 
reply to a question supplementary to Mr. M. Maswood AhmaxUs question 
No. 1170, I agreed on the 14th November, 1932, to place copies of the 
Voters’ Lists of the Central and Provincial Legislatures in the Library of 
the Central Legislature, on the understanding that they were sold cheaply 
by Local Governments. It has now been found that the cost of compliance 
with the Honourable Member’s wishes would come to be prohibitive and 
w'oiild amount to many thousands of rupees. Though several Rolls have 
been already purchased. Government have decided, in view of the expendi- 
ture involved, to purchase no more. I may add that the copies already 
received weigh about six maunds and there is not sufficient space in the* 
Library of the Central Legislature to store such bulky documents.. 
(Laughter.) 
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Second Stage — contd. 

Demand No. 1 — Railway Board — contd. 

Paucity of Muslima in the Railway Services — contd. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Purther consideration of Mr. M. 
Maswood Ahmad’s motion: 

“ That the demand under the head ‘ Railway Board ’ be reduced by Rs. ICO ” 

Mr. M. Maswood Alunad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa:. 
Muhammadan) : Sir, i am glad to see the Honourable the Home Member 
and the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour before us. I want 
to repeat my long standing grievances on the floor of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : On a point of infor- 
mation, Sir, I hope the Honourable Member is not repeating his speech 
for my benefit, because 1 happened to listen to it yesterday afternoon. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Todiiy my Honourable friend will find new 
facts and figures which also will benefit him. Mr. Chairman, in this 
connection, without wasting a single minute of the House, I want to 
revi('w broadly the position as regards Muslim representation in the railway 
services, 1 shall take up the Railway J3oard first. 

An Honourable Member: What is your motion? Move it first. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It was already moved yesterday and it is 
novr under discussion. Jf rny Honourable friend had been in his scat, 
but is still not aware of it, T am sorry T cannot help it. (Fo/ce.s : *'Go 
on.”) 

Sir, in the Railway Administration R.eport, at the end they publish the 
n;un(?s of the Officers wdio are in the Railway Board. I am sorry to say 
that first of all in the list of j\fembers of the Railway l^oard including 
the Financial Commissioner, I do not find a single place for my community, 
while other important communities have got iheir share. Then among 
the Directors also, T find that there is not a single Muslim Director on the 
Railway Board. Now, Mr. Chairman, on the 31st March, 1930, there were 
four Muslim Officers out of a total of thirty-five and, on the same date, 
in 1931, there were four Muslim Officers out of a total number of thirty- 
eight, which means that our percentage there also was reduced. In this 
report for 1931-32, T find ihe name of only three Muslim Officers, and 
my information is that, out of the three Officers, Mr, Yakub Shah, whose 
name I find in the list, is not now in the Railway Board. So this is the 
position concerning my community’s representation on the Railway 
Board. This is how the Muslim percentage has been raised by my 
Honourable friends ! ‘ ' 

Now, turning to the Agents, you will find there is not a single Muslim 
gentleman. When T come to the Deputy Agents, I want to remind the 
House that the Honourable the Financial Commissioner as well has 
admitted that an undertaking was given that the case of Muslims in this 
connection would be considered. 

( 1169 ) 
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Mr. P. K, Bau (Financial CommiBsioner, Eailways): No, Sir. I have 
never admitted that case. That is not a fact. 

Sir. M. Maswood Ahmad: In this connection, Mr. Chairmaiij first of 
all I want to refer to the Legislative Assembly Debates of the 22nd 
February, 1932, Vol. II, No. 2. ; 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am sorry I misunderstood my Honourable friend, 
Sir. If he meant to say that an undertaking was given by the Honour- 
able Sir George Eainy that such a case would be considered, that is of 
course a fact. y 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Tlien my Honourable friend^ now admits 
it, because I have referred him to the actual Debates. (Ap^ause.) 

Now, you will find, Sir, that there is not a single Muslim Agent. 
Then, when I turn to the Deputy Agents, I take first the case of the 
East Indian Eailway. As regards the Deputy Agents there, let us see 
what were their qualifi<catioais whcln they were appointed as Deputy 
Agenis, what was their length of service and in what place they were in 
the seniority list. I want the Honourable Member to let us know tlial. 
Take Mr. Eobertson. I repeat the several questions mentioned above. 

Now, Sir, when you turn to the North Western Eailway, you will find 
that the Deputy Agent, Mr. Cameron, is about 29 points below others 
in the Seniority List. So he has superseded Mussalmans, he has super- 
seded Hindus, he has superseded all. Further, you will find that 
Mr. Cameron was junior by 13 places to Mr. Ghulam Hussain Shah and 
he was 19 places down as compared with Mr. Muzaffar Hussain and 7 
places below Mr. Yakub Shah and three and two places below Sayed 
Husain and one more Muslim gentleman. My Honourable friend may 
si and up and correct me about one or two places, because although I 
wanted to see the Seniority List, I was not supplied with this, but the 
fact will remain that that cannot affect my case much. 

Now, I want to say that in. the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway also 
there is one Mr. Woods who, in the Seniority List, is junior to several 
others. 

; Similar is the case with Mr. Pringlo— the Deputy Agent on the Eastern 
Bengal Eailway. I am not attacking them in their personal capacity. 
They all are gentlemen and 1 will be glad to see them as Agents. I am 
only pointing out the injustices to my community. 

Then, when I turn to the gazetted ranks, because I want to survey 
the whole situation one after another, and I may say that I do not want to 
comment, but 1 want to leave this matter in the liands of the House and 
iny Honourable friend the first Indian Eailway Member, who is sitting 
opposite, 

Sardai Sant Sin^ (West Punjab: Sikh),: Will my Honourable friend 
let us know if Mr. Cameron was below, by 17 or 18 places, other Indians, 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans also? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: About Mr. Cameron I said he was much 
below Indians— not only Mussalmans, but Hindus as well. He was 
below them all. As to Mr. Woods, who has been appointed the Deputy 
Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, after the late Mr. J. Scott, I say, 
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he tOvO is down in tJie list after many others. I have not got the reference 
with me just now so as to be able to quote the names of the senior Hindu 
and ‘se-nior Mussalman gentlemen. My H|onourable friend may want to 
1 ‘efcr to the reference and then it would be very difficult; so I omitted that 
portion. I asked my Honourable friend for the seniority list itself and 
lie lias replied that he cannot supply me witli that; J have got that letter 
also with me. I hope my Honourable friends will get sufficient chance 
and, therefore, they need not waste my time by these interruptions. 
Besides, Mr. Chairman, you asked me yesterday to ignore these interrup- 
tions, and so I will ignore them. 

Khan Bahadur Hajl Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces: 
Muhammadan Urban): He is advocating the cause of Indians and not 
of Muslims only. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Now T turn. Sir, to the list of Gazetted 
ranks. .Tn this connection I will take the case of the State- managed 
Railways first, because my Honourable friends opposite have in the past 
contended that they have not much control over Ihe Company-managed 
Ilaihvays and, therefore, they had taken last year the figures for the 
State-managed Railways. But, I think, they did that, because it w^as 
suiting them on that occasion. So, I wdll take the figures for the Depart- 
ment over which my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhorc, has got full 
control. Now, what is the condition there? You will find that on the 
Bunna Railways there is only one Muslim out of 111. T am quoting from 
page /)0 of 1931-32 report. 

On the Eastern Bengal Railway, in wffiich area the Muslims are in a 
great majority, I find there are only six Muslim employees out of a total 
of 134. ; 

On the Ejast Indian Railway, there are 11 Muslims out of a total of 
319 employees. [ 

On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, there are 10 Muslims out of 
225. 

On the North Western Railway, there are 20 out of 259. 

In the Railway Board, they have mentioned four Muslims out of 70, 
although there iire only three Muslim names mentioned in the list on the 
last page of tlie report. There might be some mistake about it. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that there are not more than four Muslims in 
tlie Railway Board out of 78 Gazetted Officers. 

Now, Mr. Chainnan, on the 1st April, 1925, the Muslim percentage 
in the Gazetted ranks was •3-17. My Honourable friend. Sir Joseph 
Bhorc, yesterday or the day before compared the figure about ihe^ number 
of Indians with the figure of 1925 and showed that there was an increase. 
T admit that since 1925 our percentage has gone up, but by one per cent, 
only and this has happened in seven or eight years. What happened in 
1932? On the 1st of April, 1932, this figure has gone down to 4*02 
whereas it stood at a higher figure in 1931. All other communities have 
gained, but the Muslim community has lost its percentage. 

Now, I come to the Company-managed 'Railways. Here the case js 
niuch more disgraceful. The Muslim percentage on these Railways is 
2*55 per cent, only and the total of the Stat-e-managed Railways^ and the 
Company-managed Railways comes to 8*75 per cent. only. So, it will bo 
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<j^uite clear that my community has lost on Staie-nmnagtjd Railways durma 
the year 1931-32 whereas other communities have gained. 1 do not 
grudge the Hindus if they have gained a few more posts, as tlieir per- 
centage also is not satisfeetorv, but my community is the more looser. 
Everything has gone in someone else’s pocket. The‘gi‘eat difficulty is that 
Europeans have been divided into three categories in themselves. Thera 
is one schedule for Europeans, anotiier for Domiciled Europeans, and yet 
another for Anglo-Indians, arid the last two communities have been shown 
amongst Indians. 

I now turn to the new recruiiment. My Honourable friend may say 
that they could not raise the percentage of Muslims, because of the 
retrenchment and other reasons, but what about them when you come to 
the question of now recruitments? This is the point. In this connection 1 
will read a cliart which I have taken from tlie report of 1931-32. 

It has been formulated from page 50 of the report and it relates to 
permanent posts. Honourable Members will l^e snrprist‘d to hear the 
position when I put it before them: 

In 1928-29, the total number of posts which were filled W'as 63, out 
of which Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans combined 
got 27, Hindus 29, otliers 8 and we, Muslims, about whom they have got 
so much sympathy and love, got only four. Tn 1929-30, they filled 41 
seats, out of whicli Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
got 15, Hindus 19, others three and tlie Mnssalmans got only four. In 
1930-31, out of 60 seats actually filled, Muslims got five\ Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians 31, Hindus 20 and others four. In 1931-32, 32 seals were 
filled, out. of which 24 went into the pockets of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, Hindus got only eight and the Mussahnans one, and others nil. 
So, you will find that in four years out of 196 seats, 96 went into the 
pockets of Euro])eans, Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans, Hindus 
got 76, Muslims 14 and others 10. And if you take the figures for the 
three years, they come to this: Total of three years 133 seats, out of 
which 69 went to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 47 to Hindus, 10 to 
Mnssalmans and 7 to others. 

Now, I turn to different Departments. 

In the Accounts, Mnssalmans could not get a single scat, although two 
seats were filled in the accounts branch in 1930-31. In the case of 
Engineering, we got only four seats out of 33 and in the case of Transporta- 
tion and Traffic we got four seats oui of 54. In. the case of the Stores 
Department, put of throe seats we cannot get a single seat. The total 
of Muslims comes to 10 out of 133 in these three years. Sir, it is in this 
way that my Honourable friend has tried to raise our percentage. 

I have already showm to the House the figures of the previous years 
in the case of Company-managed Railways and how they were filled. I 
will now quote the figures for 1931-32, Part I of the Schedule. In the 
statement showing the number of permanent vacancies filled in the 
superior establishment of Class I Company-managed Railways excluding 
the Nizam’s and Jodhpur Railways, out of 39 seats, which were actually 
filled, Muslims could get only one seat. And if you will combine Ino 
temporary seats as well you will See that Muslims, instead of getting any- 
thing, got minus one, because two men were retrenched and one got a 
seat ; so, in the aggregate, we lost one seat. 
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Now, Sir, I propose to examine the Muslim- posts in vthe upper sub- 
ordinate services where the pay is from Rs. 250 upwards. There }ou will 
find, on the State-managed Kailways, the position of my community is as 
■ follows: 

We have 11 posts out of 440 on the Burma Railways, on the E. B. 
Railway we have 12 put of 435, on the Eastern Bengal Railway we have 
46 out of 2,035, on the G. 1. P. we arc 35 out of 1,426, on the North 
Western Railway we are 190 out of 1,348 and in the Railway Board we 
have 18 out of 176. I’he net result is that our percentage in this cadre 
is 5*32 on State-managed Railways. 

In the Company-managed Railways, we have got three out of 93, on 
tlic Assam-Bengal Railway, 15 out of 873, on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
•six out of 109, on the B. and N. W. Railway, 36 out of 1,006, on the B., B. 
and 0. T. Railway, and in tlio M. and S. M. Railway, we have nil. In 
the gazetted ranks of the M. and S. M. Railway as well you find that 
there are no Muslims. Then, in the Rohilkhund Railway we have one out 
of 22 and in the South Indian Railway we have five out of 309, and the 
total percentage comes to 2*31. 

Now, Sir, you will find, when you come to tlie cause of this decrease 
in our percentage in 1932 from 1031, in the State-managed Railways, that 
the authorities of the Eastern Bengal Railway and the East Indian Rail- 
w'ay arc responsible for this. You will find that on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway the Muslims wore seven in (xazelted rank and their number has 
been red\ieed to six only, while the total number of gazetted ranks is the 
same, 134. So they did not reduce their total strength, but the number 
of Muslims in tlie gazetted ranks was reduced from seven to six. If you 
will turn to the East Indian Railway, you will find that the Muslims were 
15 there and, in 1032, their number was reduced to 11, while the total of 
Indians was 134 and it has been reduced to 131 only. So the total 
number of Indians there were reduced by throe only, hut the Muslims were 
reduced by four. 

Then, Sir, I will 7io\v take the case of the menials. In 1930, we were 
22*31 and in 1931, this number has gone down to 22' 13, and in 1932, this 
percentage has gone down to 21*59. So you find that every year the 
Muslim percentage has gone domi, w^hile the percentage of Europeans 
cum Anglo-Indians has gone up from 2*4 to 2*41 and 2*48. Tliis is a case 
for my Honourable friend Pdiai Parma Nand, and bis community also has 
gone up from 70*8 to 70*86 and then to 71*19. In this connection I will 
quote about Class I Railways. Mr. Hayman, on behalf of Govornment, 
last year, stressed for Class I Railways. But wha,t is the result of Class 
I? Now, I turn to Class I Railways. Mr. ITayman himself admitted that 
the percentage of Muslims had gone down. In 1930, it was 22*6 per cent, 
in 1931 the percentage becjarne 22*4 per cent, and in 19e32 it comes down 
to 22*2 per cent. 

So you will find that there is a gradual decrease of *2 per cent, every 
year in the last three years. 

Now I want to reply to two points raised by Bhai Parma Nand, and I 
^0 it with great pain. I do not want to raise bitterness, but I will fail 
in my duty if I will not reply. He has raised one question about the 
literacy of Muslims. T am sorry that the figures in the 1931 Census have 
not been published yet and »\re not in the Library. So I cannot quote 

B 2 
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from that. But I aui quoting from tlie report of at least one province,, 
namely, Bihar'hhd Orissa, the report of which T have got with me, and 
where we are in ininority> 

Bhai Parma Nao^ /A^ibala Division: Non-Muhammadan): I was 
talking only of tlie proportion of literates in Bengal. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: You did not say that the other day. 
Please refer to your speech Now, you will find. Sir, that among the- 
literates, the Muslim percentage is not at all low. Though I am not 
prepared to admit that the posts should be divided amongst the different 
communities only on a literate population basis, I want to inform my 
Honourable friend that in Bihar only you will find that Muslim literates 
are 4*9 per cent, of their own population while the Hindus are 4-5 per cent. 
And, if you look at the men, who are literate in English, you will find 
that in Bihar the English knowing men amongst the Muslims are *57 
while amongst Hindus they are *o0 only. So you find that in literacy 
the Muslims are not backward at all. 

Now, I turn to my friend. Sir Henry Gidney. He has also stressed 
the fact that education is everything and seats should be distributed on 
the educated population basis only. T should ask my Honourable friend 
to stick to any one point. Tf ho says that education is everything, I will 
ask him to compete with tlie M.As of our communities and with 
the B.As of our communities. But you do not do that at all. When the 
question of B.As and M.As comes in, you say that in driving an engine 
there is no need for B.As and M.As. If you represent that view of 
technical knowledge, you have absolutely no right to raise the question 
of literacy, I will ask iny Honourable friend to withdraw that remark. 

Some one raised the question of competitive examinations. I want to 
ask, when we are spending lakhs of rupees on our Universities, what is the 
use of another competitive examination? We must stick to the University 
qualification. Come and fix M.As for clerks, come and fix B.As for 
drivers, I have no objection. Whatever you want for your whole Bail- 
way Services, I am ready to supply — am speaking for my province of 
Bihar and Orissa. I beg the Department and my Hindu friends to tell 
me, how many M.As and B.As they require. I am ready to supply 
them from my Mussalman community from one province only. There- 
fore. Sir, there is no dearth of B.As and M.As in my community, but I 
do not rely, I am sorry to say, on the competitive examination. There 
are many reasons for thp suspicion against these competitive examinations. 
Wo are spending thousands and thousands of rupees on Universities, and 
it is not advisable to ignore the qualified men of our community produced 
by them. 

Now, a glance to the figures which T have quoted just now, and to 
the solemn promises w^hich have never been fulfilled shows their intention. 
I remember here a verse now which is very common and which is knowm to 
others : 

** Tamannaon men vljhaya gaya hun, 

Khilone de he bahlaya gaya hun.'' 

The translation is that they have kept us in hopes only and that they 
htNri given ne toys only to play with. 
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Now, Sir, I turn to two points more. One is MVc ±la.ssa^> Kep^rt. In 
that connection, I am very sorry to say. that Government have taken full 
one y^ar in getting that report, and* another year-is passing, but still they 
are doing nothing. Sometimes they say that th^'^le is in the Home 
Department and the Member in charge of the Home' Department, when 
asked, says that lie does not know where the file is, it has passed 
through his hands. One more point about Mr. ITassan’s Deport, namely, 
that there was an idea everywhere in this House and in the llaiiway 
Hoard that the Alussahiians liavo got more scats in the railway workshops. 
T will not take, the time of the House in quoting the figure, but I will ask 
those Members, who have got in their hands a copy of the Deport, to 
read it* and, when they have done so, they will find that the Mussulmans 
have got nothing more than their shares — rather they have got much 
loss. The other point is tliat wIum'. we wanted any figure to check these 
figures, on several occasions we were not supiilied with them and we were 
told that it would take much rime to compile tliern. When we wanted 
to get the pay sheets, it was said that it was very difficult to lay on the 
table such a bulky thing. When J asked that these pay sheets should be 
placed at our disposal, they did not. care to comply. VVlicn T said that I 
would like to see the pay sheets in the otficcs. tlicy said that it was a 
confidential document. Unless you get the names of officers, you cannot 
check llie figures Avliich are supplied to us. if they are at all supplied. 

1 am very glad, Mr. Chairman, that truth comes on the lips and that 
is u liat happened on that occasion when my friend, Bliaiji (Hhai Parma 
Xand) was speaking the other day. He suggested that Muslims should be 
given only 25 per cent, of all the posts in services and he said that 
if Mussalmans get 25 per cent, posts, he has got no objection, but he 
suggested that these 25 per cent, posts should be distributed over all the 
Dailways. In this cianiection 1 say that the Mussalmans will not mind to 
go to work on the M. and S. M. Dailway or any other Dailway. They 
are ready to go anywhere. They want only service. Tiie IMiissalmans are 
not unwilling to go and serve in other «‘ounlries. Hut in the interest of 
the public, I wdll suggest to keep the employees in their home province so 
that they may be more helpful to the people. 


T say that Govemment do not stick to any principle. Sometime they 
say that they fill these posts on efiieiency basis, hut f do not know if there 
is any apparatus to tost efficiency. Up to now Eui*ope has failed to 
niake any apparatus bo test the e'fficionny of a man. Hut the only test is 
the whim of the oflicers, and, Mr. Chairman, in this connection I will say 
that certainly it is very difficult for Mussalmans to satisfy the v/him of 
any officer. Sometimes they say that they want experienced officers, 
when there are senior Muslim officers, then some other non-Muslim 
officer supersedes them. When we ask for any Mussalman to be provided 
in the post of Agents or others, tliey say that they cannot supersede any 
one, as it is very unjust, but, when the cases of others come, then the 
question of supersession comes antoruatically. 

I want really to know one thing from my Honourable friend, and I 
want to put this question. Would you like to see that members of iny 
community as a whole should threaten you and that you want that mem- 
bers of iny community should now take part into non-co-operation? Is 
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it a fact that in those circumstances alone they can do justice to any 
community ? Tict them tel] so frankly on the floor of the House in a 
business-like way. I hope iny community will accept the challenge and 
they will not be behind any community in making any sacrifices. If that 
is the only course for getting jobs, then I think my comrhunity will 
certaiinly accept the cdiallenge and adopt these tactics. With these words, 
I move my motion. 

Mr, Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Motion moved ; 

That the demand under the head ‘ Railway Board ’ be reduced by Bs. ICO.*’ 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, a similar motion for the representation of 
my community stands in my name a bit lower down. I think I had 
better say what I have to say in connection with this motion made by 
my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. Before I begin. Sir, I want to congra- 
tulate my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, or; the spirit in which he has 
moved the Eesolution and the attack that he has directed not against 
the sister communities of India, but against those who are at this time 
monopolising the higher jobs in this particular service. I am glad, Sir^ 
that this year, the discussion about this employment in the services is 
turning to a more national outlook and T will not be guilty of saying 
anything, Sir, which may displease niv other friends belonging to other 
communities. So far as the Sikhs are concerned, T may say that our 
population is 13 per cent, in the Punjab and a little over one per cent. 

. throughout India. As the Railway systems run throughout the whole of 
India, if the figures are taken for the whole of India, you will find that 
so far as the Sikhs are concerned they are unrepresented in most of the 
provinces. This is not a matter for regret, because wc are not found 
ether provinces and, therefore, we cannot expect service in those provinces. 
But, at the same time, it becomes a maitor of Tiocessity that the chief 
recruiting ground, the province of the Punjab, should supply at least the 
number according to the population to that railway systeui which runs 
through the Punjab, I mean the North Western Railway. In the statiat’cs 
' for the North Western Railway, I find tlint on the whole service the 
Sikhs are 8*04 per cent., while the population is about 13 per cent. It is, 
therefore, clear that we are not represented even according to our ratio 
of population .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): The North Western 
Railway is not confined to the Punjab. 

Sardar Sant Singh: It runs through that province where the Sikh 
population lives. Even in Sind and the United Provinces, there is a 
greater number of Sikhs living than in other parts of the country. There- 
fore it is expected that their representation on the North Western 
Railway should be something over their population basis. But the figures 
tell us that we are not represented even according to our population 
basis. In several services we find that there are no Sikhs; there is not 
a single Sikh in the lower gazetted services in any branch of the North 
Western Railway. There are no Sikhs in the cadres of labour wardens, 
telegraph traffic inspectors, signal interlocking inspectors, controllers, 
deputy controllers, claim tracers, clerks of grades 4, 5 and 6, station 
f^upervisors and goods supervisors. There is a very poor percentage in 
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shed foremen, traffic inspectors, head collectors, assistant surgeons, higher 
grade station masters, permanent way inspectors ' and claims, inspectors. 
We find that the main services have no Sikh representation. ^ While, 
coming to the higher grades, as my friend has been discussing the Eailway 
Board Directors, Deputy Directors, etc., we do not find any Sikli at all. 
Not only this injustice nas been done on account' of lack of recruitmentr 
but it is done on this account as well, that there are no Sikhs to protect 
the interests of the members of their community. The result is that 
whenever there are questions 'of promotion from the lower grade to the 
higher grade, naturally our community hag the greatest grievance in not 
being properly represented before the highest officer. My friend. Sir 
Henry Gidney, — while speaking on behalf of his community, the Anglo- 
Indians,^ — said that they have got a special aptitude for this sort of job 
and they must be over-represented in this branch of the service ..... 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Officinl) : I have 
never said that on the floor of this House : I said we may imbibe our 
railway aptitude in our mother's milk. 

Sardar Sant Singh: That is a stronger expression. What I mean to say 
is that if this criterion is adopted that a particular community is adapted 
for a particular branch of service, in that case, I am afraid, that other 
communities will bo entirely barred from entering into that particular 
service ; and if the Government give effect tc this policy of aptitude, then 
I will be perfectly satisfied if the Military Department is reserved for my 
community. Then, I will not claim any share in the Railway Department 
or any other Department : I shall be perfectly satisfied if the ratio is 
made up by giving us military ranks and taking away the few services 
from tlie Railway and other services. But I am afraid .... 

An Honourable Member.: Dn \ou want that exclusively for yourself? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Tf the Anglo-Indians want the Railways exclusively 
for themselves* then I want the military exclusively for m\solf, and I shall 
be perfectly satisfied with that. Lastly. I will sav one word and T will 
finish. In the year 1931, I made a request to the Government that while 
publishing statistics about the communnl representation in the various 
services, the 8ikhs should be shown separately. I find that no such • 
information is available from the published records. I will make that 
request again, that in order to give us an adequate idea of how our com- 
munity is represented in the railway services, steps should be taken to 
publish statistics for our information, so that we may not depend entirely 
On outside agencies to supply us figures which may be questioned by the 
Honourable Member while giving replies. Therefore I would request the 
Honourable Member to take necessary steps to get the necessary rejire- 
Bentation of my community in the various grades of the railway services. 

IT Kyaw Myint (Burma : Non-European) : Sir, I have never intervened 
in this House in any debate which has not- concerned Burma exclusively, 
hut I feel I have got to intervene in the present debate ; and my Moslem 
friends will pardon me if T say at once, frankly, that I am opposed to the 
motion. The Honourable the Mover of the motion displayed considerable 
emotion. I was touched bv his emotion, but not so greallv touched 
to have my reason clogged by emotion. In mo, who is neither a Hindu 
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nor a Moi&lim, there is the great gift of impartiality in such a debate. I am 
a mere spectator and perhaps I see, as usual, more of the game than tiie, 
actual participants. 

The greatest tragedy in India is this constant communal tussle. I have 
seen both sides of it. In Burma I am a member of a majority; in India 
I am a member of a minority; in this House, for example, ^ am, if you 
will pardon a phrase, first used, I think, by G. K. Chesterton, in a minority 
of one at the present moment. Unless we can so educate ourselves, 
unless we can get accustomed to the absolute forgetfulness of the 
communal idea, unless we become accustomed to the cultivation of a 
national ideal, one hardly dares to say wiiat is going to happen to India 
as a nation and as a country in the very near future. 

I belong to a nation which numbers only 12 millions out of a total of 
340 millions in the Indian Empire. I am certainly in a majority in Burma; 
I am in a hopeless minority when Burma is considered as part of the 
Indian Empire ... 


Sir Abdulla-aJ-Mamun Suhrawardy (J3urdwan and Presidency Divi- 
sions: Muhammadan Rural): That is why you want to separate? 

TJ Kyaw Myint: 1 am not one of those who want separation. That 
has been the strongest argument in favour of separation; and now that 
one of rny Honourable friends has been pleased to interrupt mo and 
introduce the subject, you will allow me, Sir, to touch upon that subject 
also. The threat of racial extermination, the throat of being swallowed up 
111 the diversity of communities in ihe Indian Empire, that has been the 
strongest argument in favour of the separation of Burma from India. 
That argument we have always met squarely in this way : I >vould much 
rather see the Burmese nation disappear than foster such communal 
ideas for ever. (Hear,^ hear.) 

Sir, the Honourable the Mover of the motion, as n>y Honourable 
friend, Sirdar Sant Singh, has pointed out, directed his criticism not 
merely against the sister community, but lie directed bis criticism largely 
against the community represented by my Honourable and gallant friend. 
Sir Henry Gidney .... 

An Honourable Member: They are also a sister community. 


U Kyaw Myint: We have got to learn now that the reforms are on 
the horizon, that we have to think nationally, and w^e liave got to get rid 
of the minority problem. The communal problem must disappear before 
we achieve nationality. (Hear, hear.) 1 am one of those who believe 
in the future .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : A good deal depends on the Railway Member. 

U Kyaw Myint: The Honourable the Railway Miember will be in 
charge of the Railway Department for only a short time. We are in 
charge of the nation's destiny. Until we can think of India ns a whole, 
until we can think of all the communities in India as one entire nation, 
we shall never go forward , . . . 
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Lieut.- Colonel Sir Henry Gidney; Quite right, hear, hear. 

U Kyaw Myint: On that ground alone, and purely as a matter of 
principle, I oppose this motion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (IMadras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, if T intcrve!\e in this debate, it is only to make some 
suggestions with regard to a question that lias been so constantly raised 
both on the floor of tliis House and outside it and has igcnerfilly created 
a great deal of beat. T may at once say tliat T am in entire agreement 
with the general attitude that has been taken up by my friend from 
Burma. He and I are at one in the idea that we should try to think 
nationally, that we should try to see that communal cleavages are a 
thing of the past, and that every community f(?cls secure in the new 
constitution that this country is jgoing to have. If I venture to make 
remarks which are in dissonance with those ho has made, it i^ because I 
find the way of nationalism along certain lines different from the linos 
which he has tried to make out this morning. Sir, there is an old saving 
in the Soutli that two people went, and one suggested “you bring the rice 
and I will bring the busk, let us mix the two together and we will divide it 
equally after winnowing it.” That is the sort of argument that is 
suggt'sied, when those, who are in an julvautageous position, ask others, 
wdio are less fortunately placed, to think nationally and not to raise these 
communal issues. T feci that that is not tlie way how the question can 
he attempted io be. solved. We must he much more square in these 
ina(te)*s and try to look at the other side of the picture also and see 
whether there is any real, genuine grievance with reference to this matter. 

Listening to the debates from time to lime in this House, 1 have often 
heard it suggested that the introduction of the principle of coiiimiiiial 
represontation is a vicious principle, that it creates a virus into the whole 
national body politic and that it destroys the entire structure of societ\. 
It lias boon suggested that nowhere else in the world has this system been 
applied and that no (lovernimmt which try to call themselves a civilized 
Government will venture to create these differences or to recognise these 
differences. 

Sir, 1 want to- approacli tiiis question from two points of view. 1 want 
to suggest, first of all, that this principle of communal representation in 
the services is neither so new or strange as it is so often suggested in this 
House and elsewdiero, and then I want to go to my real task of placing 
before the Honourable Member in charge of the Railways some construc- 
tive suggestions how onc<' and for ever, if possible, this question can be 
solved so tliat this House may not see the farce, if ] may say so, or the 
sorry spectacle of innumerable questions being asked or inmimerablo 
motions being made time after time. Sir, if niy reading of the political 
history of various countries serves to help me in solving this question, 
I find that the principle of communal representation has been applied in 
several dominions and In sev, iaI u»n*ign countries. Go to South Africa, 
and there you find that the Dutcli and the English have tried to live 
together as brothers, merely because they realised and they g.avo facilities 
for the realisation of the principle of. equal opportunities for both these 
<5ommunitie8. Go to France, and you find the same principle wwking; 
go to Canada, and you find that the French and the English people have 
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been able to live like brothers, only because they faced this quertion 
squfurely and tried to see that in the service of the country both the 
communities had equal opportunities. At one time it was suggested that 
the question of communal representation in ministries is so hopelessly out 
of variance with all ide,as of cabinet unity and of cabinet responsibility 
that I ventured to look up this question with reference to various con- 
stitutions and with reference to various countries, and it was a surprise to 
me to find, that, even with reference to this question on which I thought 
there could be no two opinions, self-governing countries have recognised 
the principle and have given effect to that principle. Let me quote, Mr. 
Chairman, the example of Canada .... 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Honourable Member is 
perfectly aware that Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s motion is a very narrow one 
dealing with the paucity of Muslims in the railway services. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I am trying to point out 
that the claim of Muslima for representation in the railway services is 
a perfectly legitimate claim and I am trying to meet the arguments of those 
who have spoken or who are going to speak after me that there is some- 
thing vicious, something wicked, about this principle and that it ought 
not to be recognised. T am supporting the motion of my friend, Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad : (Applause from Muslim Members.) 

“ In considering the daiins of tho loaders of political parties at Ottawa and at th© 
provincial capitals in forming the Cabinet, tho new Premier ’* 

says an eminent writer: 

** must also regard tho claims of French Canada, the claims of the other eight provinces* 
tho claims of tho Englisli-spoaking population, of Quebec and the claims of the 
Roman Catholic population of the Dominion that is not French. Three of tho Cabinet or 
ministerial offices arc usually assigned to French Canada. . . .and no Cabinet has been 
formcil without a reprorsontativo of tho English-speaking Roman Catholic Church. ” 

Summing up tlio position, this writer, Mr. Edward Porritfc, in kis excellent 
book “Evolution of the Dominion of Canada”, says, that the distribution 
'of Cabinet offices based on geographical considerations .... 

Mr. 0. S, Ranga Iyer (Roliilkund and Kurnaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : On a point of order, Sir. Tho Honourable gentle- 
man is referring to distribution of cabinet offices in Canada, while Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad’s motion is not referring to the distribution of cabinet 
offices even in India, but to the paucity of Muslims in the railway services* 
I want to know whfit has the distribution of cabinet offices in Canada got 
to do with Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s motion. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : I have already ruled that the 
Diwan Bahadur is straying a little too far wide of the subject. We are 
here concerned only with the paucity of Muslims in the Railway service 
and not with the wdder constitutional issue to which the Honourable the 
Diwan Bahadur has been referring. That would be perfectly pertinent on 
anothert; occa,siofti. * 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kurnaon Divisions: Muham- 
madian Rural) : What about; Sa^rdar Sant Singh’s speech? He was advocat- 
ing the claims of the Sikhs on this motion which was quite irrelevant. 
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An Honourable Member: Why did you tibt object then? 

Mr. 0, S. Banga Iyer: I should like to know whether the Honourable 
gentleman, who just made an observation in regard to Sardar Sant Singh's 
speech, was reflecting on the ruling of the Chair. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I am trying to point out 
that in various other countries the distributipn of office is based on “geo- 
graphical considerations and on claims of race, religion and specially 
financial and material interests and that it is not an innovation which is 
sought to be applied to this country in particular''. I think it is perfectly 
legitimate for me to point out that when my Muslim friends, my Sikh 
friends, my Anglo-Indian friends and even my European friends want 
certain representation in the services, they are not suggesting something 
absolutely novel, something which is against the whole spirit of any other 
administration in any other country. In fact, it has been stated '‘that 
the spirit of giving a little more than an equal division of the spoils of 
office, concessions here and concess’ons there to race and creed, has been 
the basis on which the statesmanship of various premiers and other- 
officers has depended in the solution of this question''. 

Let me not refer to Cabinet Ministers, Sir, if that is a violation of the 
niles of strict relevancy to this subject. Let me refer to the 
case of the humble appointments which are made. If you 
again go to the question of the constitution of offices with reference to 
the Parliament of Canada, vou will find that every office is so divided 
between the French and the English that ihey practically have equal 
opportunitie.s. As has been humorously put by this writer: 

“ A roll call of the staffs of the two liousos, including even the boys, in knickerbockers 
who act as pages, would contain the names of almost as many French-Cnnadians as 
Canadians of British ancestry. ” 

Now, Sir, I wi^h tjhat all /communities in this countryj realise that it 
is a legitimate ambition for every community to have a proper place in 
tlio service of the country and tliat by every means possible we should try 
to bring about concord hetu eeii the various communities by meeting that 
legitimate ambition. It is no good saying that efficiency will suffer. It 
is no good suggestion that only the test of merit should be applied in these 
matters. 

Bhai Parma Nand: May I ask, whether in Canada there is separate 
representation in railway service for Roman Catholics and Protestants? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: The Honourable Member 
iiaay be absolutely certain that that is a fact. Ho can go through the 
relevant books if necessary. He will find, that in the province of Quebec 
certain rules have been made by which the two communities are more or 
less equally represented. The same rules apply elsewhere also. 


BW Parma Nand: The Honourable Member has not stated whether 
there is separate representatioii in the services for the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants? 
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Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar: Not only is that so in 
Canada, but in various other countries. The trouble is that my friend, 
Bhai Parma Nand, speaks in the name of the whole Hindu community. 
He includes 40 millions of my brethren in the Madras Presidency who do 
not see eyo to eye with him on this subject and mjikes observations without 
adequate knowledge of tlie facts of the case. Sir, T am not^a Muslim. 
I am a Hindu. I venture to lliink that my policy will benefit the Hindus 
more than the policy which has been so far pursued by Bhai Parma Nand 
or those gentlemen of the Hindu Mahasabha who have been advocating 
the cause of the Hindus. 

Bhai Parma Nand: That has nothing to do with the subject before us. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I have the high authority 
of various persons, at least as eminent as m\ friend, Bhai Parma Nand, 
including illustrious members of the Indian Xational Congre^ss, members 
of the Pound Table Conference of all • oommunilies gather- 
ed in London, wdietlicr they . belong to tiu' Congress, or the 
Liberal Party, Muslims or Hindus. for the statement that 
for the happiness of the country, for the future success of the constitu- 
tion, the claims of the various communities in the services should he 
recognised. You are not going to help yourself, you are going to mak«^ 
an absolute failure of this constitution, whatever it may be and whatever 
it may be worth, if you arc not going to recognise this elementary principle. 

Bhai Parma Nand : You are introducing the communal virus accord- 
ing to yoiu* own principle. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: It was the argumeni ot 
communal virus that 1 was trying to meet in the quotation which 1 read 
out to the House from, the Canadian Constitution. Now, let me go to the 
subject itself. You will liave found, Mr. Chairman, in your e.xperieiKfc 
as a Member of this House during the last 12 or IH years that there have 
been innumerable questions on this subject from Muslims, from Sikhs, 
from Anglo-Indians and from various communities, and no Budget discus- 
sion, either on Railways or the (ieneral Budget, has been free from this 
question. Is it not time that we should put our heads together and try 
to see that this sorry spectacle is not repeated year after year? 


Bhai Parma Nand: Who began it? Are you supporting that? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend i^^ 
absolutely incapable of appreciating my point of view. If he can only 
listen more and interrupt less, he will find that 1 am pleading for the 
Hindus much more effectively than my Honourable friend. 1 may not 
get the encomiums of a certain section of the press, but I venture to 
think that I am plea^ling for that larger unity and that greater natiooalisni 
which we all desire. This question has been agitating the House during 
the last ten or twelve years. ^ 

B'hai Parma Nand: You are introducing communalism. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Besolutions and motions, 
have been made in the Assembly. You take any agenda of questions and 
you will find that 50 per cent, of tho questions are full of this subject, 
questions relating to individuals, groups, supersession,, and so on and so 
forth. Shall we not come to an understanding on this side, so that we 
can work together in greater luirmoiiy in the future? That understanding 
can be arrived at. J^et me take the administration of the Railways. My 
rionourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, is in charge of the subject. He is- 
an Indian Member. He will enter into my feelings on this matter and he 
will try to understand it better than a European Member. We should 
come to some undei’standing on this question of filling the appointments 
in the railways and I make this constructive suggestion, if I may venture 
io so call it. T leave aside for the present the appointments that have 
been already made. I am in entire agreement with what the Honourable 
Member said yesterday that with reference to promotions and with 
reference to selection grade promotions, the question is entirely different 
and it ought to bo so. I take tlie question of initial recruitment now and 
1 iako^ the subject of the State-managed Railways. 


With reference to initial rccfrintment, you say tliat 30 per cent, should’ 
l)(^ set aside to make good anv communal iiieqiiaiities and that 70 per cent, 
sliould be recruited on considerations of merit. I cannot for the life of me 
iiudiTstand how this pi*inciph3 will work in practice or how it is working in 
})racti(tc. An a])pointment is made. At that time, is the officer to say 
“'.riiis appointment should be earmarked for redressing communal 
inecjiialities” or is he to say that the appointment will be filled on the 
basis of merit? Ts liis judgment going to be exercised on the issue whether 
30 per cent, to redress communal inequalities is required or not? I do not 
see how in actual practice it will work at all and I, therefore, make thia 
suggestion. It is high time that you think of constituting a Public 
Services Commission entirely for the recruitment of the railway employees, 
ft is high time that you lay down certain general principles for that 
recruitment. Take the clerical establishment. You have got thousands of 
appointments to be made. These appointments can be made by the 
various Agents, Deputy Agents and heads of administrations in various 
places. On what basis are they to make? How are these communal 
inequalities to be redressed? I suggest a principle which has been 
accepted elsewhere. Let us decide wdiat communities require representa- 
tion. fjet iis decide what percentage should be given to cadi of these 
communities with reference to initial recruitment and then let us take ten 
appointments and state that, by rotation fhe first appointment v/ill go to 
a Hindu, the second to a Muslim, tho third to a Sikh, the fourth to the 
Anglo-Indians, the fifth to a TTindu again, the 6th to a Parsi or I would 
suggest that certain appointments be earmarked for miscellaneous com- 
munities — a certain number to be fixed for Hindus, a certain number for 
Muslims, a certain number for Anglo-Indians and a certain number for 
Europeans also if you please. That is tho only way in which you can 
I'ebut the charge that in the selection of these men favouritism has been 
shown to a particular m.an and that a better man with higher qualifications 
has been neglected and a man with poorer qualifications has been taken. 
Hie suggestion has been made by Bhai Parma 'fJand himself that he has 
T'o objection it in the future recruitment the ratio of the populations of 
the various communities should be reflected in the ratio of the recruits 
taken for 6uch new appointments. 
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. Bttai Panaa Nand: Only on one condition, ii Muh&mii>^ns 
persist in it. I do not want it. I do not like it. I know it is figainst our 
national interest. But if tliey want it, then I say lot them have fo? both 
the Railway systems, State-managed, as well as Company-managed, their 
26 per cent 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I think the Muhammadans 
and other minorities do persist in it; if so, we think that that is the way 
by which this question can be solved. 

Now^ Sir, having laid down a condition that out of, say, ten appoint- 
ments, so many should go to each community, there should be a fixed 
rotation by which these appointments should be made; and then I am 
entirely in favour of another suggestion which my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai, made. I am for competition, but I am for a limited 
form of competition. Let there not be a feeling of grievance in any 
community that men are preferred merely on account of the influence that 
they bring to bear on particular members of the Government or on officers. 
Having fixed these proportions for the various communities, then have 
what is a well-known method of recruitment for various places, namely, a 
form of limited competition. Sir, there is a wide complaint amongst 
members of every cOiinnunity, from the community of jny Honourable 
friend, Sir Henry Gidney, down to others, that in the actual filling up of 
posts by these men, not (^ven the best men of that conmumity are 
selected, but only those men who have some influence, who are the relations 
of this or that head of an office or of this head clerk of a ministerial 
officer or that; that is how these men get into the service. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Quite right. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: That is responsible for 
many of these questions and it is that whieli T venture to deprecate so 
strongly. 1, therefore, suggest that a Public Service Commission entirely 
for Railways should be constituted, that that Commission should bo told of 
the . proportions in which tlie various communities ought to be recruited, 
and then that Commission should be asked to have minimum qualifications 
fixed for each appointment, and that, if necessary, that Commission 
should conduct a limited form of competitive examination for the recruit- 
ment of these various men to these various posts. 

Then I should like to come to another question, namely, the question 
of promotions and the question of those who are already in service. Now, 
here I venture to tliirik that no man w'^oulcl like injustice to be done to any 
man already in service. {JAeut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: “Hear, 
hear. “) Let us not punish them for the sins of those administrators, if 
sins they be, or for the want of foresight of those administrators. Sir, 
they are there, they have left off other avocations, they have loyally and 
faithfully devoted their lives to the services, they depend on promotion 
within that service, and, therefore, whether such a man be a Hindu or a 
Muhammadan, a European or an Anglo-Indian, to punish him, merely 
because of his community and of his birth, and to supersede him purely on 
that ground is one of the most vicious things that no Government can 
tolerate. {Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: “Hear, hear.”) My 
Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, may rest assured that I shall not be 
a party to penalizing men in service (Hear, heary, merely cm the ground 
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of biftii ah^ their cre^. But, 'theri, the question, is every- 

thing right in the state of Denmark?- Are promotions made on acepurit of 
merit? Is seniority even the only or chief consideration? No admitiistra- 
tion has' recognised that seniority can be the only consideration with 
reference to promotions. Merit must be the consideration. The exact 
amount of weightage to bo given to seniority and merit in promotions and 
in making selection appointments is one of the most difficult of issues 
which every Head of a Department has to face. But, having done that, 
what is the exact procedure? . Sir, I do not know whether you want to 
adjourn now 

Hr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): How long does the Honourable 
Member expect to take? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: About 20 minutes more. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The House will now adjourn to 
Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Mr. Chairman, just before 
the House rpse for Lunch, 1 was dealing with the question of promotions 
to the various grades of those who had already been recruited for the 
service. 1 said that wliile considerations of communal representation 
might be applied to the initial recruitment, there should be no such 
considerations with reference to promotions and that it should be purely 
based on two considerations, seniority and merit. What amalgam must 
he made of these two considerations is a very vexed and difficult question 
which ought to be left to the judgment of the heads of the Department. 
But we sec in tliis House that time after time there have been questions 
relating to the grievances of those who have been overlooked, superseded 
or wrongly demoted, to use the word of my Honourable friend, Sir Henry 
Gidney. Other countries have tried to solve this question and T should 
like to put before the Honourable the Commerce Member a suggestion 
based on the analogy of other countries. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member belongs to a very distinguished service and he knows that the 
idea of a competitive examination was first initiated with reference to the 
Indian Civil Service. In the year 1813, the Hailebury school was started and 
it was, on the basis of competition with Professors like Professor Malthus, 
that that school conducted its recruitment. In 1853, Lord Macaulay, 
the great Mr. Jowitt, afterwards the Master of Balliol, and other men 
devised a scheme whereby the piesent open competitive examinatioji came 
into existence. While Great Britain has made strides since then, we 
are exactly wh^re we were in the year 1853 with reference to promotions. 
It is sometimes suggested that an officer has not received his deserts and 
that he has been superseded owing to persojial considerations of the head 
of the Department. In Great Britain this has been atteiripted to be 
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solved, by What is termed a Promotions Board, being appointed with 
reference’ ’to 'such promotions. This ^Promotions Board consists of an 
es^blishment officer, an officer of some other Department and generally 
the head of one of the sub-departments. Tliis Board makes its recom- 
mendations to the head of the Departrnent even with reference to 
promotions. I do not want any outside agency to interfere in this matter, 
but when it is largely a qtiestion of a single man judging of the merits 
with reference to promotion, the (*hances of abuse are not very small 
indeed. T venture to think tliat the time has come when the model of 
Great Britain should be . copied in this country apd, as far as possible, 
Promotions Boards be cstablishc'd so that it may be the decision of more 
than one person and not ihe mere fancies or the whims or the likes and 
dislikes of any single individual that will sway such promotions. 

There has been a number of questions which have been asked by my 
friend, Mr. Masw(X)d Ahmad, and various other Alcmbers with reference 
to the effect that the retren(diment proposals liave had on the composi- 
tion of various communities in the service. During tbe last five or six 
days, Mr. Chairman, you have been a witness to the number of questions 
tliat have been asked with rehu’enco to the effect tliat the retrenchment 
had particularly with regard to the Muslims in the services. T venture 
to think that that grievance would he also removed if the suggestiou 
were ado])tcd based again on English analogy of having some sort of 
Staff Councils (Whitley Councils as they have been called) which will 
be in a position to deal with these questions. My friend, Mr. Joshi, 
knows about this matter much more thoroughly than T do. Tf I have 
understood the English j)recedont aright, all those who get a salary of 
less than £700 a year belong to the class of Staff and for their benefit 
the Staff Council has been constituted, half of which is composed of 
officers above £700 who deal with the' questions of promotions or griev- 
ances of services an<f half are elected by the persons who are affected. 
It is this joint Council that deals with such questions as retrenchment. 
So, whenever any grievances are put forward, it is this Staff Council that 
discusses the matter and comes to a settlement on the issues. 

Mr. r, E. J&mes (Madras: European): May I ask my Honourabk 
friend if there are any such Promotions Boards in the Railways in Great 
‘Britain? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Railways in Great Britain 
are private-owned and private-managed; they arc not State Railways. 
Naturally, tlierefore, there is no such thing, hut I am talking of State- 
managed Railways and obviously considerations differ with reference to 
these Railways. My observations are not necessarily confined to the 
Railways and have a wider application to all services under the Govern- 
ment of India. The reason why 1 am placing these general observations 
and suggestions is that I want to get rid of these questions once for all. 
I, therefore, advocate a Promotions Board composed of officers of the 
department with reference to promotions and I advocate a sort of Whitley 
Staff Council to consider the grievances such as those that have been 
agitated with reference to retrenchment and particular members of 
particular communities being removed from office. If these suggestions 
are accepted and if, as I have said, a Public Service Commission is 
constituted for such a great service as the Railways, and if the rules for 
their recruitment and the lines on which such recruitment should be 
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done are laid down by the Government of India, again on the basis that 
I have suggested, I venture to think that the time of this House and the 
time of the future Assemblies will not be taken up by questions of the 
nature that we have had to deal with during the last four days. I would 
also venture to make a humble appeal to my friends whether they are 
Hindus, Mussalmans or Sikhs who have cumbered the pages of the agenda 
with innumerable questions on these subjects. Please remember, these 
questions are not going to do any good either to the members of the 
community or to the services as a whole. It was my friend, T)r. Ziauddin. 
who said the larger the number of questions that Mr. Maswood Ahmad 
put the smaller the result; the law of diminishing returns will begin to 
operate so far, as the members recruited from that community are con- 
cerned. I think there is an element of truth in that. If the head of a 
Department is pestered day after day with questions on these matters 
and if care is not taken to see that the grievances that are ventilated in 
this House relate to real and specific matters, naturally the reaction on 
the service will be great. And what happens now? Every member of 
the service is in a demoralised state even if he has done his work properly. 
Therefore, it is not good for your services and it docs not promote 
efficiency. At the same time, I venture to think that we should be careful 
also to see that conditions are so laid down that there will be no scope 
for Members to ask these questions in the Assembly. Then, probably the 
Cluiir may be able to regulate the admission of the questions in a better 
way than it has now been able to do because the forum for ventilating 
the grievances will be different. The Board or the organisation which 
will deal with iliese questions will be different and the Legislative 
Assembly or the future Ecderal House need not be cumbered with these 
matters. 

Sir, I wish to make one final observation. It is a matter of pectiliar 
good fortune, as I consider it, that the Honourable Sir Joseph Bliore is in 
charge of this particular Department at present. (Hear, hear.) He is 
neither a Hindu nor a Mussalman, and I venture to think that he commands 
the confidence of every section of the House whether it is Hindu, Mussalman, 
Christian or Sikh. (Hear, hear.) It may, therefore, be his proud privilege 
to put forward proposals which will so deal with this question that th© 
necessity for an agitation over this question may disa))pear. I know that 
here and there in the least responsible section of the press nttaeks have 
already appeared about my Honourable friend — attacks which are baseless, 
which are absolutely without foundation and which no Member of this 
House would support for a moment as being either just or fair. I need not 
defend the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore. His career and his distinguished 
conduct arc answers against such attacks. I do not want to give greater 
publicity to the journal which dealt with this matter by referring to it 
spccificaJly on the floor of the House. I, therefore, repeat that he has got 
the absolute confidence of every section of this House to deal with this 
flatter equitably and justly. 

Now, Sir, the future constitution is before us; it is coming whether we 
like it completely or in parts or whether we do not like it at nil. 

^Opportunities for the expression of Indian ' opinion and for carrying 
cut that 4)pinion will be greater than it ever \vill be. Many of 
U 1 V friends are complaining of safeguards which have been ncrrvt- 
cd here and there. T do not venture to express an opinion on 

those safeguards on this occasion, but I venture to state one thing — that 
this question is removed out of the way, if a solution is found for this 
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communal problem, if the various communities are satisfied, if what they 
feel to be their just claims and what they put forward as their grievances 
are met and remedied, I venture to think that none of us need trouble 
ourselves about safeguards or special powers of the Governor or of the 
Governor (General. Therein lies the work of nationalism and to that great 
work of nationalism 1 apostrophise my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, 
to address himself to. There have been many men who have worked for 
tlie promotion of the material and moral benefit of this country ; there have 
been many more who have worked for the constitutional progress of our 
motherland. The Indian National Congress has done it; the Round Table 
Conference delegates, much as they have been maligned in some quarters, 
have attempted to do it. But I venture to say t^at none would 
have done a greater national task, none would have achieved greater constitu- 
tional progress for this country, none would have laid the foundations of a 
united India and of that Swaraj which is our hope, than my Honourable 
friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, when he addresses himself, as I am sure he will, 
to the question that I have raised and to the line of progress that T have 
indicated with' reference to the solution of this question. Sir, I have done. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, T shall begin where the Honourable the 
Deputy Leader of the Independent Party concluded. When he apostrophised 
or expected some one in this House on the Treasury Benches to apostrophise, 
I was reminded of some Miltonic expression which is almost unpronounce- 
able, an apocalypst. Sir, here is an Honourable gentleman who was just 
referring to some attacks in. the newspapers and trying to curry favour with 
the Treasury Benches. (Laughter.) Here is an Honourable gentleman who 
w%as referring to attacks in the newspapers and supplying ammunition for a 
renew’cd attack and a renewed campaign by making impossible and 
preposterous demands. He calls upon the Honourabje the Commerce 
Member, whom he flatters as the angel of nationalism who will hold the 
balance even, and tells him, “You must do this, you must do that and 
you must do the other thing; you must in short give a new communal 
aw^ard to the services and then you will be a ministering angel; flowers 
wull be thrown upon you all over the land ; there wull be processions singing 
‘Sir Joseph Bhore Sahibki jayM'* (Laughter.) Sir, I cannot understand the 
Honourable Member assuming the wisdom of the wily crocodile. The croco- 
dile of the fable, it is said, sheds tears when it devours its victims ; and here 
is an Honourable gentleman who invites the Commerce Member to open in 
the first place a communal board under the garb of a service board and in the 
second place a communal Public Services Commission to go into the 
question anew of the appointment of certain communal groups in the 
services. And he says: “You are. Sir, a wonderful man; you arc not a 
Hindu, you are not even a Muslim", — suppose that is what that news- 
paper wrote, — “You are a Christian". And then that newspaper showered 
not encomiums, but vituperation. This gentleman asks him to do all 
these things. Then Sir Joseph Bhore will go down in history as the great 
master builder of India. T do not want to attract Sir Joseph Bhore with 
these false pretentions, T do not want to flatter him as commanding the 
confidence of this House, because on not a single motion has he been 
defeated in this S'ession. 

An Honourable Member: How is all this relevant? 
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Ml# 0, S. Bftnga Iyer: It is relevant by way of reply; 1 did not make 
the original speech. Eepeatedly I rose to a point of order, but the House 
was drenched by ideas of the Hound Table, a Hound Tabler going round 
and round the rugg^ rock of constitutionalism. (Laughter.) He said 
there will be a reaction in the services if you do not do this and do that 
and do the other thing. But he forgot that if the Honourable tlie Coin- 
inerce Member w'ere to swallow all his indigestible suggestions, the re- 
action in the country will be increased a hundredfold. He assumed the 
attitude and played the role of a friend of the Muslims. I hope, when I 
conclude, they will not decry me as their enemy. I do not hate the 
Muslims, but 1 must say in all frankness that 1 love my community to 
the same extent as my friend over there, Sir Henry Gidney, loves his 
(community. I am not here to throw stones at Sir Henry Gidney or, for 
that matter, at the Muslim Members, but I must answer some of the 
most extraordinary suggestions emanating from a Round Tabler of all 
people. 

Ill the first place, he said that the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore should 
have Great Britain as his model. I know Britain is on the brains of these 
gentlemen who have just returned from their joy trips. (Laughter.) But 
] must remind them that this is India and not Britain. He said that in 
(Canada, — though he had not the opportunity to go to Canada recently, — 
there was communal representation in the services. JBhai Parma Nand, 
who, I believe, will not take part in this debate, for he wants others to 
liave their say, and very rightly, put a very innocent question to the Diwan 
Bahadur: “What is your authority He said: “Take it from me; 
I know history, and am I not an authority? When I say that this is so, 
none dare dispute my facts. “ But what about his model country of Great 
Britain? There were also Jews a hundred years ago suffering from disabi- 
lities which were removed- by a Parliamentary Statute. There were also 
Catholics and Protestants who, history records, — ^he asked us to go into 
history, — who, history records, fought like the inhabitants of Kilkenny. 
But there was never in Great Britain any communal representation in 
the services. I would ask him to read bofiks, I have got a large number of 
them here and I can make a present of them to him. T do not want to 
quote, but I want him to read those books and to lecture to us 

An Honourable Member; What are those books? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Books on Constitution (Laughter), books in 
regard to the constitutional development and the growth of the services. 
My knowledge, T admit, is poor, but I never read of that model country, 
Great Britain, having introduced the communal virus into the services. 
So much for his model country. There are other countries also, model 
countries and though not so small like the United Kingdom, verv much 
resembling ours, the United States of America, and if he reads all about 
the United States of America which resembles this country much more 
than Canada does, he will find that in the United States of America there 
nre 19 conflicting races, but it has been the policy of the United States 
to assimilate these races into a harmonious whole, not by introducing 
separatism in the services which has already, T admit, been introduced, 
much less by fanning the flame as the Honourable gentleman has done in 
fhe Presidency of Madras, by introducing that wretched system of rota- 
tion. ' ‘ 
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s*heb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan) t 
jJid not the Aiyars create Bamaswami Mudaliars? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga ]^er: My Honourable friend comes from Malabar and 
be represents the very energetic community of the Moplas and I welcome 
Ins energetic interruption. 

BhM Parma Band: Mr. Bnmaswarni Mudaliar in liis turn is now afraid' 
ot a similar awakening in the depressed classes of Madras. 

Well, I was about to answer my friend from 
Malabar, but my Moiiourable friend from the Punjab has completely 
vanqu^lied him. I do not propose like my Honourable friend over there, 
Hhai Parrna Nand, who, I know, can look after himself, to measure swords 
with the Moplahs of Malabar, a great and honoured community who too 
have looked after themselves on historic occasions. I shall deal with the 
Deputy Leader of the Independent Party, supporter of the Non-Brahmin 
Movement in Madras, wlio siiys: “Sir, you are a great man, but you will 
be a greater man if only you become like myself a frog in the well and 
exchange your All-India for the provincial outlook^. He wants you to 
introduce this rotation system — ^it rotates and rotates — (Laughter) increasing 
the mischief regularly developing an atmosphere of tension, wliich I do not 
want the Mussalmans of India to adopt. Let them not vitiate the existing 
situation by adopting an impossible and stupid system discredited in 
Madras and inapplicable to the whole country. 1 do not want them to walk 
deeper and deeper into tJie mire. The Mussalmans are entitled to have their 
legitimate grievances redressed. I have not stood against them in the 
])ast. T also contributed my share to bring about, the Lucknow Pact editing 
a newspaper at the time in Lucknow which supported it, and in my capacity 
us a member of one of those Committees in tliose distant days hoping it 
would end the separatist spirit and demands. I warn the Muslims against 
being tempted by a snake charmer today, not being snakes themselves 
Tliey are wise people, good men who want to improve their status in the 
society, hut here is a gentleman who assumes the role of a snake cliarmer. 
He says: “I will cliarm you. You rotate like the snakes (Laughter) in that 
rotation system'', but the Mussalmans are not snakes to go round and 
round. They may have their grievances and none more than Sir Joseph 
Bhore, Sir Brojendra Mittcr and Sir Pazl-i-Husain, honoured Members of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council, have devoted their attention to this ques- 
tion anxiously discussing the matter and trying to solve it.. Why increase 
tlieir difficulties? Mr. Maswood Ahmad assumed the attitude of a humble 
man requesting the Government to give a little more attention to that 
matter. I say, wliile devoting the attention to the Mussalman, for Gowl- 
ness* sake do not do injustice to my community : justice to Mussalmans 
must not mean injustice to the Hindus. (Applause.) That is all. I 
want that the majority must not be reduced to a minority, and I know 
iiiat no body, who is sane, even among the Mussalmans, wants it. They 
are reasonable^ Jhey do not want to rotate and rotate. ^aughter.) 
¥hev do tiot want ft snake charmer’s music in this matter. Here, is a 
Bound Tabler who comes and tells us “Introduce a Promotions BoinM 
and a Demotions Board". Promotion or demotion, surely a Bound Tahiti 
ought to have known that this was no place for it. The whole consti 
tion is in the melting pot. If he could not tackle them acr^s the se - 
it is utterly,—! will not say impertinent, hut,— inappropriate *or 
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Honourable gentleman to come and tell Sir Joseph Bhore: ‘-‘You do this, 
you do that. You anticipate a new constitution, and you will become a 
Messiah, an angel, and flowers will be showered upon you**. Eidiouloug 
kind of sophistry to which this House was never treated before. 

Mr. Mudaliar, started by attempting to make worse the communal 
atmosphere in this House. He said: stand up us the Messiah of the 

Mussulmans ’* as if we are here ready to eat up the Musaalmans. We 
want justice. Give unto the Mussulmans their due, but do not take away 
iroin the Hindus what is their due. There are other communities and 
there are other classes, h'or all Departments and services, strike an even 
balance, then nobody will condemn you, but do not force the pace of 
communalism in the railway services in the guise of placating a minority. 

T will tell the Hbnoiirable the Mover, by all means take your due in good 
time, taking all services together. I do not quarrel with the Mussalmaiis, 
but I have every quarrel with an instigator of a riot in this House. And 
then he said * ‘merit must have consideration*'. That is the view of even 
His Highness the Aga Khan, but after saying that, merit must have consi- 
deration, he said that there must be a rotation of merit— wheel of charm. 
(Laughter.) Then he quoted Bhai Panna Nand. Presently he declared 
that he was speaking here for 40 million brethren in the Madras Presi- 
dency! May I know, who are those 40 million brethren for whom he 
talks? The Honourable gentleman has no answer to give. That shows 
that he was pretending. He denied the authority to Bhai Parma Nand 
to talk tor the people whom he represented, who talked for his constituents 
in the Punjab, though lie has an All-India position. But here is a gentle- 
m.Mii who assninos the role of speaking for 40 million brethren of his with- 
out mentioning who they are and what percentage he has recommended 
for them in his rotatory scheme in Madras and how many of them have 
been shown justice? Those non-Brahmin leaders of Madras have separated 
themselves into an ugly clique of disgruntled politicians who have deprived 
iriillions of depressed classes of their jdst dues. Sir, in the deepest deep 
there is a deeper deep. (Laughter.) The Honourable gentleman should 
have gone to the Madras Presidency and introduced that rotatory system 
for the millions of dumb people for whom he pretended to speak. T want 
him to act. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur ; He has already done it. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend from Malabar says he has done it. 
Yes, by way of oratorical speech today. He said there was a communal 
representation in South Africa and in Canada, but he refused to tell us 
what was the percentage that each community got over there. He has 
read his history wrongly or he has no facts before him. Until he pro- 
duces his facts, T will reserve my comments. Then he said, we were 
talking from “a vantage position**. What did he mean by a vantage posi- 
tion and what did he mean by “we**? What did he mean when he 
arrogated to himself the position of a representative of 40 million people, 
fiir, T have listened to several debates in the House of Commons, T have 
Tiot yet heard a leader of the House of Commons saying that he repre- 
rented even 10 million people. • 

And then he spoke about the way to Nationalism. The way 1o 
Nationalism does not lie through the blind alley of communalism. He 
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said, let us think nationally, but he forgot that he was acting communally. 

g I need only mention that this question of communal representa- 

tiou in the services, to which I am opposed, and have always 
been opposed, will be opposed by my Muslim friends in the near future, 
because they will understand from their own experience, having got what, 
they want, that communalism will not be to the good of the community — 
that was the view held by great Muslims like Maulana Muhammad Ali;, 
and personally I repeat my faith that nationalism is the only way: I do 
not want to attack their demand for communal rights, but will resist every 
communal wrong to my people. While repeating my faith in nationalism, 
I hope this faith that I am repeating today will be shared by them in 
the not distant future. As it was truly said by Lord Donoughmore in his 
report about Ceylon: 

“ It is generally agreed that communal representation is least desirable when on a 
religious basis. The main ground on which the claim for this representation is made is that 
certain laws and customs of th0 Musliins based on their religion differ from those of tho 
larger communities and disabilities in those matters might be imposed by people in the 

absence of Muslim advocates and Muslim spokesmen It is interesting to note that 

the disintegrating effect of co'mmunal representation on the community itself is illustrated 
by the case of Muslims in Ceylon.’* 

In this particular case the Honourable gentleman for Madras was trying 
to develop a communal electorate even in the services by the rotatory 
system : 

“ Their merging in the general electorate will link them up more definitely with the 
other communities of Ceylon as an element in a population which, though diverse in 
character, has yet a common country and who passess a common national consciousness.*' 

The Donoughmore Committee went on to say : 

“ It is our opinion, however, that fche very existence of communal representation 
tends to prevent tlie development of national relations and that only by its abolition will 
it bo possible for the various diverse communities to develop together a true national 
unity.** 

That being so, I will nsk my Muslim friends not to support a rotatory 
, system, because that will naturally create mischief. They have had 
communal representation in the services ; they want more representation ; 
the principle is no longer in dispute : but the vicious programme of rotation 
has been advocated today and I would warn them against its accept- 
ance 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Can you suggest a better method? 

Hr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: If the Honourable Member will walk with me 
into the lobby instead of making this the platform for washing the com- 
munal points, if he does not want that I should convert this House into a 
laundry of communalism .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Ho did walk with you at Lucknow and 
Allahabad two months ago, and he haa seen the result. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: My Honourable friend knows that I did not 
go to Allahabad; and he ought to know that I did not go to Lucknow 
and, therefore, much as I would like to show a respectful hearing to my 
Honourable friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, I want to correct him when T 
say that I neither went to Allahabad nor to Lucknow. 
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Sir Muhammad Yakub: l know that my Honourable friend has no 
position either in his own community or among the Muslims: he could 
not go therefore. (Laughter.) ^ 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga lyer: My Honourable friend is acquiring a position 
in his own community by indulging in vituperation against my community. 
(Laughter.) 


Sir Muhammad Yakub: I copy my friend. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend ought to know that I 
represent and have represented repeatedly, in spite of opposition, a con- 
stituency which has a Hindu electorate; and until I am ousted from that 
position, I will fisk him to suspend his judgment. I am representing 
net the constituency of my Honourable friend over there from Aligarh 
(pointing to Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad), a Muslim constituency, but a Hindu 
constituency 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhamniadan Rural) : 
1 represent Aligarh, not he. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I welcome that sense of humour which the 
leader of the United India Party has introduced in this debate by way of 
pleasant contradiction. I am a little bit surprised that my friend. Sir 
Miiharninad Yakub, arrogates to me a non-representative capacity in my 
own coinrrninity. Possibly he w^ould be right in future if he had sub- 
scribed to the doctrine preached at Allahabad and at Lucknow of joint 
electorates : then, it would not have been possible to find out how many 
Muslims T represent. At present, the joint electorate not having been 
introduced and I having repeatedly held the fort for three continuous 
Assemblies, T humbly claim that I have as great an authority to speak for 
my community as he has for his — shall not go so low as to deny his 
representative capacity in this House, for T want to deal with matters in 
a Parliamentary manner as we are all aspiring for Parliamentary institu- 
tions. T am capable of dealing with my friend in a personal manner, 
hut T do not do so (Laughter), unless there is provocation. 

I was quoting — and perhaps the quotation was a little too much for 
the Honourable Member — ^Lord Donoughmore's observations in regard to 
rampant communalism which is advocated by Mr. Mudaliar. If nationality 
has been developed in. Canada, if nationality has been developed in South 
Africa, if nationality has been developed in the United States of America, 
it is not by introducing and aggravating this curse of communalism, but 
by avoiding it. I would ask the Honourable Member for the Railw^ays not 
to walk into the trap that an Honourable gentleman from the Opposition 
Benches spreads before him. I would ask the Honourable the Railway 
Member to keep before his mind the example of the great countries which 
have achieved freedom and are working freedom. I do not want to throw 
away the freedom that is coming to us by walking into the tr'ap that has 
been laid before us by the gentleman who has just concluded his speech. 
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Sir, this opinion is held by as high an authority as M. deMello Frfinco 
who, speaking in the League of Nations, said : 

“ The introduction into the lawa of countries of provisions protecting minorities would 
be enough to cause theln to spring up where they were least ejected, to provoke unrest 
amo^g them, to cause them to pose as having been sacrificed -(a potfe which the 
Honourable the Commerce Member must be familiar with by now even in this House) — “ and 
generally to create an artificial agitation of which no one up- to that moment dreamed* 
It would be rather like the imaginary illnesses from which so many people think them- 
selves suffering the inoanont they read a book on popular inedicine .** 

We have had books read to us by the previous speaker which were 
not on popular medicine : but on the Canadian constitution which excluded 
separate representation in regard to the communities in the services. 

Sir, measuring swords witli my Honourable friend from Burma who, 
with his usual clarity and eloquence, presented the case for this side of 
the House, tlie (Honourable gentleman for Madras said, wx were thinking 
communally. There was nothing communal in the speech that the 
Member from Burma delivered. He made a purely nationalistic speech, 
worthy of every good nationalist; he condemned the splitting up of the 
communities; he condemned the increasing cleavage which is sought for, 
by this motion, in the services. He said it will have a disastrous effect, 
because he ^vas anxious that India and Burma should march together to 
the goal of national freedom, and not communal thraldom. And here is 
an Honourable gentleman from Madras, very clever at misrepresenting 
facts and equally clever in sugary perorations, contradicting his original 
statements, — here is an Honourable gentleman who has the audacity to 
misrepresent the very truly nationalistic speech of my friend from Burma. 
But having heard the Honourable Member from Burma, who so seldom 
speaks in this House, halving listened to the very fine ideas which he has 
placed before this House, I do not think Honourabh^ Members will expect 
me to labour this point further. As M. dcMello Franco put it : 

“ It soomfl to bo obvious that those who conoeivod this system of protection did 
not dream of creating within certain States a group of inhabitants who would regard 
themselves as permanently foreign to the general organization of the country. On the 
contrary they wished the elements of the population contained in such a group to enjoy 
a status of legal protection which might ensure respect for the inviolability of the person 
under all its aspects and which might gradually prepare ** 

> Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : May I ask the Honourable Member to tell us who this deMello 
Franco is? 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: T ivould ask my Honourable friend to read 
the proceedings of the League of Nations. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Is he also a crocodile? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyw: According to the famous Miltonic saying “not 
to know him argues thyself unknown". 

“ and which might gradually prepare the very conditions necessary for the 

establishment of complete national unity.” 

Sir, I am very anxious for the establishment of complete national 
unity. Throughout my speech I have abstained fromi making any remarks 
on any Member of any other community except my own. I am answering 
the speech of a Member of my community who chooses to represent 40 
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millions of people, and, in answer to his speech^ I say that the only Way 
to destroy complete national amity is to intensify this canker of com- 
munalism in the services. Once this motion is agreed to, there will be 
no peace in the communities. It is bad enough for politicians to quarrel, 
whether at Allahabad or Lucknow or on the floor of this House, but it 
will be very much worse if you carry the quarrel into the services. 

Sir, any one who has studied the working of constitutions and institu- 
tions in lands that are free knows that freedom has been retained and 
sustained by avoiding the spirit of quarrelsome communalism within the 
services. Our speeches on the floor of this House are being heard on the 
galleries, overheard outside by the people in the services. Day after day 
we are putting questions in the House as to how many Hinius or, for 
that matter, how many Muslims or, for that matter, how many members 
of some other community arc tliere in the services and so forth and so 
on. I do hope, whatever the new constitution may be, it will not tolerate 
or permit this practice. It must be possible. Sir, as in France, whose 
railway system is worth studying, to take the day to day details with the 
consent of the House to another body like the Superior Advisory Council 
or the Supreme Advisory Council in France. Speaking from recollection, 
Sir, I believe that Council has 60 members. 80 Members are drawn from 
the French Parliament, 15 members are drawn from the ministerial staff 
and 15 mciribers arc drawn from the railways concerned. Not Canada, but 
France resembles India so far as the State-management of Railways is 
concerned. I want all Railways to be State-managed, but that will be 
beside the point to discuss at present, but in view of; the State-manage- 
ment of the Railways and in view also of the Oigonising questions as to 
how many Hindus or how many Muslims or how many members of some 
other community in this Department or that Department have been 
entertained, T think the time has come to take that away to another body 
to be created by this House or its successor. T say its successor, because 
I am not going to present to the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore greater 
activities in tlie shape of fresh constitution making, appointment of pro- 
motion and demotion boards and rotation committees and so on and so 
forth. Sir, tliis gi’eat authority, who spoke at the League of Nations, said: 

** Wo rrniRt avoid oreatine n State within a State, and if the services ore to be treated 
to that rotatory avstOin, then t hat will Iw a community within a commnnity, and if that is 
created, what will bo the result. ( Th e result will he chaos and in toleran ce am migthe mem here 
of the services themselves,) We must prevent the minority frewu transforming itself into a 
privileged easto. ** 

In this country of caste systems let us not make matters worse, and 
taking definite fomi as a foreign group under the rotatory system instead 
of becoming fused in the society in which it lives. To pursue the 
quotation : 

“ If wo tako the exaggerated conception t)f autonomy of minoritic's to the hist extreme, 
these minorities will become disruptive olements in the State and a source of national 
disorganization. The decision has boon taken, not only to protect, as before, individuals 
considered sojparatehij, but to a certain extent to attribute rights to minorities regarded as 
collective entities. ” 

He further went on to say : 

“ If equality of treatment of all the inhabitants of the eounl ry is an element of political 
and social pieace, tho recognition of rights belonging to minorities as separate entities, by 
increasing their coherence and developing among them a sense of their own strength, may 
provoke them to separate themselves from tho State of which they form part • ' and, in 
view of the right of peoples to dispose of themselves, the recognition of tlie rights of thesb 
minorities runs the risk of leading to the disruption of States, ” 
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Sir, we are on the threshold of a great fature. We want a great 
self-governing Constitution. We not only want it, but we are anxioua 
to work it. We do not want that you, Sir, should, during your term of 
office, increase the difficulties of the people. We do not want, Sir, that 
you should go down in history as one who created this communal cleavage, 
who intensified it, wdio fanned it into a flame to destroy the Constitution: 
itself. If you do that. Sir, future generations will condemn that one who 
stood out before for the unification of the communities should have now 
condemned the communities to quarrelsome communalism. I hope and 
trust that you will not walk into the trap for intensifying communalism 
wliicli we condemn with all our enthusiasm and with all our 
emphasis. If you accept the advice that has been given to you today. 
Sir, the result will be that you will bury in the bowels of the earth 
the future Constitution itself. Why complicate matters? Why "not 
leave the future in the hands of the future itself? Honourable men, who 
will meet here and elsewhere. Members of the official block eliminated, — 
will be able to settle the question for themselves. T am not impatient not 
to wait for two years, having waited all these years. Whv hurrv matters 
over which you should not liave control and should not aspire to have con- 
trol? The future is in the lap of the Constitution which the Honourable 
gentleman, who had just concluded his speech, h.ns had sufficient opportunity 
to shape. Now, he comes here and says “Strike and make the metal 
hot”. T would rather ask the Commerce Member to wait, for we shall 
strike when the iron is hot. (An Honourable Member: “Who is this 
gentleman?**) Sir, my Honourable friend over there inquired, who is this 
gentleman. 

Mr, B. Sltaramaraju • T want *0 know whether he is the man who was* 
kieked out of Spain for rioting in the Spanish Bevolution? 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I do not read revolutionary literature. I have 
no time to read revolutionary literature, but if the Honourable gentleman 
thinks that be has had a hand in kicking him out of Spain just as his 
cousin from Madras, representing 40 million pt.cple, well, ho is entitled 
to that claim. But deMello Franco, whether he was kicked out or not, 
had the support of Sir Austen Chamberlain. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
associated himself with this authority 

Mr. B. Sltaramaraju: May T ask the Honourable Member how I could 
have had a hand in kicking him out? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyer: I want the Honourable gentleman to withdraw 
that remark. 

Mr, Chairman (Sir Hnri Singh Hour) : I think the Honourable Member 
transgressed the Parliamentary etiquette. 

Mr. B. Sltaramaraju: May I explain my position? The Honourable 
gentleman said that I had a hand in kicking him out and I asked him 
how I could have had a hand in kicking him out. 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt ' (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Kicked with hands. 
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Mr. 0. S. Sanga Iyer: As Mr. Amur Nath Dutfc says: “kicked with 
hands’*. I congratulate him (Mr. Eaju) for speaking like the Delphic 
oracle. I do not want his head oH a charger. I was referring to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain associating himself with that great authority who got on 
their nerves. (Laughter.) I myself like the idea of having supplied some 
opportunity to laugh for Honourable gentlemen. I wish that from the 
plane of furious and frenzied communalism we could come down to the plane 
of jovial laughter and, if I have supplied that opportunity, I am glad. From, 
the heat which was attempted to be imported into this debate, not by a 
Mussalman, but by the previous speaker, if T have succeeded in creating 
a lighter vein, I am glad that I have achieved my object. We can discuss 
questions even in regard to representation in the services without increasing 
our present difficulties and if I succeed in discussing this thing humorously, 
imparting more light than heat, without assuming the role of a snake 
chamier. that is some achievement. 

Sir, I was nifi4Ting to tlie^onoughinore /.‘port. 1 shall today refer to 
what the late Edwin Montagu, the maker of the new constitution, had 
to say about this inordinate desire of a few to feed the flame of com- 
rnunnlisni. The late Edwin Montagu said after careful review of the 
conditions prevailing in other countries: “We conclude unhesitatingly that 
the history of self-government among the nations w'ho developed it and 
spread it throughout the world is decisively against the admission by the 
State of any divided alleigiancB”. If 1 do not subscribe to the ideas that 
have been presented by the previous speaker, if T oppose the motion before 
this House which was responsible for that speech, it is because I do not 
want a divided allegiance in the services. If my Honourable friends 
cannot talk nationally., if they cannot act rationally, if they must aggravate 
?ommunalisni, let them by all means do so, but I shall not be responsible 
for encouraging tliem — (pointing to the Independent Party Benches) laugh 
as they may laugh, the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind. Sir, 
the late Edwin Montagu observed in his report fl at he was opposed to the 
State doing anything which encourages the citizens to think of themselves 
ns a smaller unit than the State itself. Sir, the danger of aggravatin,g 
communalism in the services is real. It wull create a set of people who 
will primarily think of themselves as different from the State. Repre- 
senting as I do a Hindu constituency, T cannot support; it. I know the 
feelings of the nationalists among the Hindus whom I represent. T would 
be untrue to my constituents if I stood up on the floor of this House and 
supported this motion advocating extended communalism in the services, 
turning the services into communal compartments, so that the communities 
will work against each other and the constitution of the future will go to 
rack^ and ruin. It is not always that one can give advice that one wants 
to give. I can only speak out my mind, not for 40 million people, but 
for my humble constituents of nine districts in the United Provinces which 
I have had the opportunity of representing for over nine years in this 
House, whose views T have bad the opportunity of reporting to this House 
mr three continuous assemblies and, speakin.g for them, I sav, that I 
share the view of the late Edwin Montnj^u and the warning which he 
conveyed in these words : 


^ which is pivon special representation owine to its weak and backward 

IS positively oncoura^d to settle down into a feelinsr of satisfied security. It is under 
educate and to strive to make good the ground which it has lost 
ompared with the stronger majority **. 
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That, Sir, is the danger of this motion. You are gomg to lull a minority 
into a sense of satisfied security. There is a greater danger in the sugges- 
tion made by Diwan Bahadur Ramasw^mi Mudaliar. The danger lies 
in the fact that this motion proposes to lull a minority into, this false 
sense of security. As Edwin Montagu pointed out, if on the other hand 
you don’t cneourngo them, a great deal too much in the way in which 
the Mover did, then it will be good for the community itself and for the 
.nation. Tf this motion is not rejected, as the late Edwin Montagu, said:- 

“ tho latter (namely, th A «trong:or majority) will bo tempted to feol that they have 
done all they need do for tho.ir wo«kor follow-oountry men and that they are free to use theii 
power for their ow.i purpjs.'s.s. Tho give-and-take, whieh is the essence of political life, 
will be lacking ” 

in the services themselves if the methods that are suggested and the ideas 
that are put forward are endorsed and accepted by the Government. 

“ Thoro is no inducement to tho one side ”, 

as Mr. Montagu, said: 

“ to f jrheiir or to tlic <ithor to oxort itself. The commiiniil system stereotypes existing 
roliM.ins. VVo regard any system of communal electorates, therefore, ns a very serious 
hind 'inco to th^’ dn^oloptnerit of the .self.gov’erning principle 

Much more so communalism in the services as contemplated by this 

We condemn, Sir, the principle that was suggested by the Honourable 
gentleman who s]X)kc before me, because it would vitiate the principle ol 
self-government itself. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: He has fled. 

Mr. 0. S Ranga Iyer: As my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, with his- 
usual sense of humour, said, Sir, he has fled. If Honourable Members fl:> 
on migrant wings, after having delivered a strong onslaught upon tht 
views and opinions of others, I do not deny them their joy. Sir, represent- 
ing as you do the views of my Party, of which you arc tho esteemed 
liCader, you did not mince matters as a rc])resentative of my community 
and writing on this question, you observed in a historic Report that the 
claim of the Mussalmans to a shore in the Cabinet appointments or ir 
' the services on communal grounds must bo rop-.dU'd as “a political heresy” 
You said: ”it is a political heresy to prompt a backward community Ic 
rule or materially influence the .policy of an advanced coimnunity*'. 
must plajse on record. Sir, these pregnant words embodying your owi 
views in this matter as you are the Leader of my Party. (Hear, hear. 
T wish, in conclusion, that the Honourable the Deputy Leader of tlu 
Independent Party had summed up his speech in the words uttered bj 
H. H. the Aga TChan : 

” It U impossible for, Mussalmans to livo happily nnil peacefully in India if friction an' 
suspicion arc to prevail between them and the Hindus 

That was one aspect of his speech which he did not develop as he preferred 
to plunge into those contentious suggestions which would make matter! 
worse. 7 personally have every sympathy with the opinion of the esteemec 
Leader of the Mussalman community, H. H. the Aga Khan. The Govern 
ment of India, by giving the representation that they have given to th< 
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Mussalman community, have done homage to that great Mussalinan 
Lender. Therefore, I do not want to take away from the Mussalmans what 
they have got, while I still adhere to my view that my community must 
retain its due, hoping as a nationalist that the Mussalmans, after they 
have had the communal experience which they are seeking, will come 
back to UR. I shall only say, Sir, that you should not aggravate the 
situation by accepting this motion or acceding to the suggestions that 
my predecessor has made. (Applause.) 

Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, 1 rise to take part in this 
debate, bec;iuse I desire to support the motion, before the House; and I 
support the motion in spite of the tirade against the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity made in the speech of the Mover of this motion. Sir, I do not 
believe that, if one is smacked on one side of the face, he should oflEer the* 
other to be smacked as T a])])oar to be doing in supporting this motion, 
but in this case I wish to give every assistance to the Mover. I support 
this motion. Sir, not as a TTindu or a Muslim or as an alien of the hybrid 
or the douiiciled variety. T do so. Sir, as a son of India, as a citizen of 
the counlrv flnd as one who wants to help every other community to 
develop a spirit of nationalism out of this welter of communalism (Hear, 
hoar), and w ith a desire ultimately to kill communalism .... 

Mr, Aiha'r Nath Dutt: You want to kill coinmimaltem by communalism. 

Lieut. -Ctolonal Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, we have just listened to serial 
flights of oratory from the Deputy Leaders of the Independent and 
National Parties — one in the guisg of a snake-charmer, my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar, and the other in the guise of the snake that has 
been charmed, niy friend, Mr. Ihinga Iyer, who, if judged from his 
gyration?; and rotatory movements and the heat he displayed in liis 
speech, seems as if the snake-charmer has unearthed a snake from the 
National .Party Denches. Or was it a mongoose tliat was charmed by the 
Diwan Bahadur which led to a fight between the snake and a mongoose? 
Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, did a great disservice to my 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, when he tried- 
to belittle his achievements at the Round Table Conference. Sir. if any 
delegate rendered a solid and groat contribution to the Round Table Con- 
ference, it was mv friend, the Diwan Bahadur. (Hear, hejir.) As a delegate 
myself, .T can testify to his great nchievenients. One has only to read the 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference to see what the leading politi- 
cians of England and the British delegation have said about the Diwan 
Bahadur and you will bow your head in gratitiuh' to the Diwan Baliadur 
for the great part he played. The future historian \rill, I am sure, 
adequately assess the Diwan Bahadur's great efToits for India and I regret 
Mr. Ranga Iyer should have undervalued his work. (Loud Applause.) 
Sir, after coming from these jprial flights to terra firm a, 1 support the 
motion, because I am a common sufferer with the Muslim community. 
{A voire: “A common sufferev?'') Yes Sir, and I will tell yoxi how 
why (Tiaughter.) Sir, we arc both minority communities, but I think my 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, has forgotten the existence of a Paet called 
the “Minoritv Pact*'. He has dearly forgotten when he made his Rpeoeh 
nnd derided mv communitv. (T^axi^iUr.) Leaving that . Pact aside, if 
T inav, because, it is past history. Sir, it is said that one must be as 
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careful in the selection of his enemies as in the choice of his Ineiids. 
In Mr M Ahmad 1 see not a friend, but an enemy. 1 hope I am wrong. 
1 remember the year 1026-27 till when every Muslim Member m this House 
was silent ns regards Muslim representation in the services and in the 
Hailvvciys in ]) 0 i‘t»iculiU'| niid I think it wiis from this very seat that I had 
the pleasure of being the first Member to bring bo the notice of Muslim 
Members regarding the paucity of their represejitations in the llailways. 
(Hear, hear.) My Honourable^ friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, will, I know, support 
me in this statement— 1 am glad he nodds approval— but for’ a Muslim 
Member to now take advantage of that help and to launch an attack on 
mv own coinmuiiity is not wliat I expected from a Muslim today. How- 
ever, Sir, I pass that over as the penalty of ])ublic service. But it is 
strange that in representing his grievance Mr. M. Ahmad who, last year, 
attacked the Hindus, has completely altered his view and having made 
a left turn, delivers his attack this year against the Anglo-Indian com- 
niimity, not as the Aniglo-Indian community, but calling me European cum 
Anglo-Indian community. Now, what sort of a hybrid community this is, I 
know not. I should like to know whether that is new hybrid or what it is. 
Whatever it is, I do believe that the joining up of the Anglo-Indian with 
the European in his comparison with Muslim representation is unfair tu 
my comimmity. (An Honourable Member: “Why do you sit with the 
European Group?*’) That is my business, I say. (Laughter.) Now, when 
you come to analyse communal representation in the superior grades, you 
will find that the Anglo-Indian community has not received its rightful 
share at all. Moreover, in view of the fact that no new appointments are 
being created on Eailways today, I challenge anyone in this House or on 
the Railway Board to put his hand on his heart and conscientiously say 
whether it is a fact or not a fact that every appointment that is today 
given to an Indian is taken away from either a European or Anglo-Indian. 
In other words, we are daily being deprived of our a])pointinents and yet 
w;e are considered Statutory Indians. I challenge any one to deny the truth 
foi this statement. I ask my Indian friends, why this haste to replace us? 
Why don’t you wait? Moreover, if the Honourable Member waits for 
the figures of 1933, he \nll then see with what meticulous care the Railway 
Board have protected the Muslim community on Railways based on 
Mr. Hassan’s report, and with which evidently the Mover of tliis motion 
> is not in agreement as far as Anglo-Indian employment is coneemed, 
because Mr. Hassan has certainly symp.atbised with and supported the 
special claims of the community for emplovment on Railwavs. Let him 
wait for the report of 1983 for, I am sure, he will then find that the 
.luslirns have got even more than what they have asked for and what the 
Mover is demanding in his motion. 

Now, Sir, my iriend made a great show of what should be the 
test of recruitment for Railway employment. He said he hfid a wliole 
army of M. A.s, B. A.s, and B.Sc.s from Bihar no doubt 
whom he could produce for service on th(* Railways. Now. does 
my Honourable friend want an M. A. to drive an Engine and a B. A. to 
repa r it? Sir, if we had an M. A. to drive an engine, voii would soon 
have to add the letter ‘ to it for he would soon go MAD and instead 
of attending to the regulator of his engine he would be reading “Paradise 
L6st and this would end m his train being lost and Mr. Maswood Ahmad 
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would not be here today to move his motion or to show his emotion. 
Again, if you had a B. A. to repair an engine, you would have to put 
the letter “D*' after it, for his work would be BAD. So, let us have no 
more nonsense about having M. A.s and JV A.s. What we want on 
Railways is brain and brawn, not academic degrees. What you want are 
good technical institutions in India for official training which India hoA 
been denied hitherto, and* to be a good railway servant you must start 
when you are young and not wait till you get your M. A. or B. A. degree. 
Such ])erson8 prefer to sit under punkhaa and drive quills in some office. 
Let our M. A.s or B. A.s join the Legislative Assembly and make 
speeches or become lawyers, but do not talk such nonsense about your 
M. A.s and B. A.s being drivers and mechanics and upper subordinates 
and which are the very jobs the Mover is objecting to Anglo-Indians 
holding, t.e., those from Es. 200 per mensem and above upper 
subordinates. What we really want are technical schools such as we have 
in England. T say, Sir, that the reason why there is a demand for experts 
from other ci')untrios is that w^e have got no higher technical schools and 
(iolleges in India. Give us these and India will supply all her officials from 
her own conntrv. We can certainly provide men from this country if we 
are given the opportunity for training them here. My Honourable friend, 
Sardar Sant Singh, in supporting this motion, talked about various com- 
inimitics having the monopoly of certain jobs and quoted the Anglo-Indians 
holding certain special jobs. I think he was quite right when he said that 
various communities hold monof^iolies of various special jobs. He said 
why should the European cum Anglo Indian have a majority of certain 
jobs, nuMfiing of course upper subordinates as Drivers, Guards, etc. Let 
me ask him one question with all the kindness of heart for my friends 
from Madras. I ask Sardar Sant Singh why Tio Madrasis have a monopoly 
in the Audit and Accounts Departments? Why should Chinamen have 
a monopoly in the carpentry- section of the carriage and wagon department 
at Lillooah? Again, will he tell me wffiy should Gurkhas have a monopoly 
in the W^atch and Ward Department? Why should he and the members of 
his SikH community have a monopoly of the Army Department? We are 
just as martial as he is and why should we not be enlisted in the same way 
as he is in the Army? Are we and other fighting communities less martial 
than he is? But that is not the point. Sir. It is efficiency that we vrant 
and the efficiency does not lie in the fact of a man’s being an M. A. and 
B. A., hut in Ihe knowledge of mechanism and technical skill. Produce 
these men with a certain degree of education, and I feel sure that the 
Eailway Board will give the Muslims adequate employment. My friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, suggested to the Honourable 
Member in charge of Commerce and Eaiiways a very reasonable and a 
very sound system, one that has worked very siieeessfuffy in Madras called 
the rotatory system, in which each community has its chance annually. 
If there is one province in India that is devoid of communalism, it is the 
province of Madras and so far as the services are concerned, this is due 
to the introduction of this rotatory system some years ago. Lot me tell 
Mr. Eanga Tver that while he decried this system, he showed complete 
ignorance of it. After all. w^hat did the Diwan Bahadur ask of the Honour- 
able Member in charge of Eaiiways? He suggested that till nationalism 
was reallv established and practised in India, there must be a transitional 
period and, ns India is today unfortunately impregnated with communalism 
and you cannot get rid of it — ^indeed it will take years and years before 
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; , {Lijout.-Coiouel; Sir Henry Giduey.J : • . , * 

we get rid of it,— during this transitionttl period, he felt sure, lUe Madras 
system of rotation would satisfy all minorities and so put an ^nd t<x tho 
present unrest. I am sure my friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, has never done 
a day's hard labour in his life and, as far as the Bailway services, hi 
condemns this rotatory system, because he is totally ignorant of it. I 
therefore do not think "it is right to condemn a system of which he knows 
nothing. He then quoted from Montagu and deMello Franco and exhibited 
evidence of an attack of ague, probably of the Monty ague variety. 

Mr. 0.. S. Bangs Iyer: May I remind the Honourable gentleman of a 
famous Christian motto: Never speak ill of the dead. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: May I remind the Honourable 
gentleman ol another motto: Never quote from the dead. 

Sir, 1 Tiiy.self see no need wliy this battle arose between nationalism 
and coiiimuiialism. 1 am a confirmed believer that communalism is the 
direct negation of communalism and I would join any party which devised 
a scheme by which we could avoid this incessant questioning of the Kail- 
way Board regarding communal employment. I drew the attention of 
the Houst‘ to this very matter last year. We are not concerned as to 
how many Hindus, how many Europeans and how mnny Europeans rnvi 
Anglo-Indians arc appointed to the various posts. What we are concerned 
with is the successful and efficient administration of the Eailways. Sir, 

I would ask my Honourable friend, the Mover, not to overdo his point. 
In my humble opiiiion, he is overdoing it and may harm his own cause 
which we are all out to help. I have also suffered from the same error, 
but 1 have cured myself of it. T want my friend, Mr. jMasw7)od Ahmad, to 
learn the same lesson. Don't think that the only pebble on the beach is the 
Muslim pebble, there are many other pebbles as well. There is the Anglo- 
Indian pebble next to yours. Let us try together to achieve something g^, 
for the Bail ways and for our country, India. Stop this wrangling and for 
goodness' sake, do not bring charges against the community which I have 
the honour to repiresent and which has served the Indian EWlways so well. 

^ But the ugliest remark that the Honourable Member made was the veiled 
threat ho gave to the Eailway Bo.vrd at the conclusion of his speech. 
Was that nationalism or was tlu\t an effort towards revolutionism? Does 
he mean to say that he has the support of the Muslim party ^vhen he says 
if the percentage of his community does not go up to a certain figure, 
Muslims will threaten the Railway Board with a strike or some such 
reprisal? He would do well to withdraw^ that part of his speech. I, how- 
ever, support the Honourable Member wdien he said that the Muslims 
should have a greater employment on the Railways, because I think they 
deserve it. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, I do not wish to indulge in 
humorous speeches dealing with the mongoose and the snake and the 
snake charmer, but as the time is drawling to a close. T should lik^^ 
confine myself to a very few brief remarks. T have been in this TTous*' 
for a very long time and you will bear me out, Sir, when I say that 
I have never made a speech or put a question on communal matters. 

I have always stood out of communalism, and I believe that the trend 
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of events in the last few years has, instead of doing any good to the 
Muslims, done them harm. These questions about the non-representation 
of Muslims in the services have become a stale question and the replies 
of Government are now more and more' evasive and meaningless. It is 
only because the thing has been overdone. May I ask what have my 
Muslim friends gained during all tliese years? If they were four per cent, 
in 1924 and about 4*6 per cent, today, in spite of all their questions and 
speeches and cut motions in this House, what have they gained? They 
have gained practically nothing and it would now be better for them 
to .stop asking these questions. 

Sir, I remember in 1930, when there was a debate on this very 
subject, We had two very prominent speakers, Mr. Jinnah and Pandit 
Malaviya. I will just quote a few sentences from their speeches and 
that will enlighten the House. Pandit Malaviya said: 

“I whole-heartedly support the motion that there should be a larger employment of 
Mussalmans in the Railway services **. 

He said further on: 

‘ ‘ All that I wish to say on this occasion is that, while I give credit to Mr. Hayman for 
having endeavoured to make a very reasonable statement, and while I note that he has 
promised that he will do everything that is in his power to see that a larger percentage of 
Muslims is employed. I do think that the figures which have been quoted disclose that 
there is a great dealmoro to be done, and which should have been done by this time 

Further on he said: 

‘ * I feel that there are some steps which may bo taken. There is something evidently 
wrong. Tho number of Muhammadan young men available in the country is happily new 
very nuich larger than it was twenty years ago. Education has made great progress and 
Muslim young men are giving a very good account of themselves oven in the compotitiona 
at the Universities and in their examinations.” 

This is the point which was made by the revered leader of the Hindu 
community, because the figures, which had been disclosed by Mr. Hayman 
and by the supporters of that cut. were disgraceful and Pandilji could 
not help lending his support. 

Then, Mr. Jinnah said: 

“ Now, I think it is admitted and cannot be denied that they disclose a most deplorable 
state of affairs. Tho next question is, what have the Government of India been doing, 
and what have the real authorities been doing. That is tho next question. Tho .«!amo 
story goes on year after year. It is tmo,- and hero T can assure my Hindu friend;',— 
that sotno of us fool very keenly, feel very strongly on the subject, and yet we restrain 
ourselves from questions of this character in this House if we can possibly ludp it. bccai’Se 
wo do not desire that there should bo created any bitterness or ili-feeling almongst 
Honourable' Members of tho position and responsibility that we find in this House. But 1 
have always wondered, and I wondered when my Honourable friend was speaking as to 
what is the cause of all this. He said it may be want of due advert isemt'nt. It may be 
duo to some causes, something or other. Sir, am I to assume that the Government and 
the Railway Board are so inefficient or so ignorant and so incapable of understanding a 
simple question of this charactor, namely, tho recridtmont of a particular (M.miimnity on 
the ground of fairness and justieo to that community ? Are they so ineompetr nt that t V.ey 
cannot devise methods and measures ? Are tho Government rt^ally so bankrupt tliat they 
cannot handle this simple question ? And for all these years, you know. Govornimit 
knows, Sir, that this ha-s been one of the sorest points with thei Mussalmans, and we fiial 
unfortunately, beggars cannot do anything olso except to wait in deputation;' on tlic 
Railway Board and the Govomment Member and His Excellency the Viceroy, wlicn he 
goes on tour, and every time a very nice re]»ly is given, and we are informed that we are 
very loyal, and Government are always our friends. Government are always ready to 
do anything for the’ Mussalmans particularly, but ‘ what can we do, you ai% not effic ient, 
you arc backward in education, wo cannot find men in your community suitable for tlio 
various posts *, Now, Sir, that is the argument and reason that . is advaixced. T am 

O 
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really beginning to think — and I am sorry if I am unduly accusing the Government of 
India — but I really am beginning to think that this is done with some object or policy 
behind it. I hope I atn wrong, I make the statement with great hesitation. I am really 
beginning to think, Sir, that this is done with some definite policy or object behind it, ana 
that objo.ct, it .seems to mo is this, that Government deliberately — not because of their 
incompetence or incapacity of realising or appreciating -I refuse to believe that — but 
they deliberately follow a policy which leaves a very great grievance on the part of the 
Mussalrnans. There are unfortunately some Hindu friends of ours who look upon this 
quodtion with groat ri3sentinent, and who say that the Muhammadans are, day in and 
(lay out, clamouring for appointments in the services of the Government whether they are 
efficient or not. ” 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): On a point of order, Sir; is it in order to read a whole 
speech in this House? 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Any Honourable Member is 
entitled to reinforce his argument by reading quotations and there is no 
limit to the length of the quotation that he may read. And, as there 
is no limit to the extent of the speech, the Chair is powerless to give 
any ruling on the lines suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: 

“ The Government take advantage of that sentiment of the Hindus. In view of this 
sentiment the Government feel that, whenever the question comes 
4 p.M. up, the Hindus are more likely to stand up and take up this position 

that in the services nothing hut pure merits should count, recruitment 
nhoiild bo by competitive examination - -in short, survival of the fittest. Government 
r^dy upon this attitiuh? and feel sure that .so'me will resort to t his argument. Govormnent, 
th'^rofore, make use of all the sontimonts, feelings and the opinions which are expressed, 
and know that, whenever the qtiestion comes up, the Hindus are not likely to support the 
MussaTmaiis, and that therefore the Mussalrnans will be provoked, embittered, and thus 
estranged, they will look to Government for favours and so then stops in the Government 
and goes on with sweet words and occasionally throws a few crilmbs with the definite 
object that there may not bo any good understanding arrived at between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. ” 


This is the speech made by Mr. Jinnah on the 24th February, 1930, 

' and further on he asked liis Hindu friends not to estrange the feelings of 
the Mussalrnans on this question, because he was sure that whatever they 
• might be trying to do would be fruitless. I have seen for many years 
this question of the Mussalman percentage is being dealt with on the 
floor of tliis House and we have wasted on this Railway Budget three 
four days of tlic public time. The same went on in 1930 and the same 
comes in 1933 and it was exactly the Sfime in 1924. What is the good — 
no good has been achieved. However much the Mussulmans may clamour 
— and they will go on clamouring if they choose to do so — ^they will never 
get their object. The percentage of Muhammadan representation wanted 
by my Muhammadan friends will not come within five or six years, while 
on the other hand the percentage has been reduced to decimal something 
within the last seven years. Therefore, what can you expect to get in the 
life of the present Legislature? It is no use clamouring for it. 

Then, f come to the question of efficiency. Some Honourable Members 
said efficiency was the test which had been put by the Government. That 
is a wrong test, it can never he a right test. The people who are efficient 
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may be made inefficient. If one chooses to call a man efficient, he will 
be efficient, if one chooses to call him inefficient, he will be inefficient. It 
has always been found that a particular job the recruitment to which may 
be coiitiiiod to a particular test has been filled by people who are not up 
to the mark, and, in this way, qualified^ men, more efficient men, do not 
get their chances, they are not allowed to enter into any particular service, 
although they may be qualified. So the test question is absolutely 
ridiculous. In my province, the United Provinces, when the Keforms 
came, we had some very good leaders, the llaja of Mahmudabad, Pandit 
Jagat Narayari and Mr. Chintamani, with Sir Harcourt Fiutler as Governor. 
These four gentlemen sat down to devise means, as they knew that, when 
the Keforms came, they would have to feel the pulse of the people in the 
Provincial Council in regard to the appointments of different communities 
and they wanted to settle the question once I'or all in advance, and at 
that time tliere was nobody who raised any olreetion to the settlement. 
They decided that out of the 12 appointments, three would be reserved 
for appointment by the Governor, and, in order to redress inequalities in 
the communal representation, it was decided tliat out of the nine three 
should be reserved for competition b\ Mussahnans and the remaining six 
for competition among Nori-Mnssalmans. It was also decided to reserve } 
of the posts by nomination for the sons of men belonging to respectable 
families who have rendered services to the Government for centuries, but 
who may not be successful in competitive examinations. Thus iho claims 
of all classes were sought to be satisfied. The Governor nominates men 
of (‘('rtain c]n<?ses although they may not be able to pass examinations. 

1 do not know wliat has happened in Madras actually. I think ]Mr. 
Mudaliar may he able to speak on this point. In my opinion, this question 
must be settled once for all between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, 

I am one of those who — T do not say about tlie otlu‘v Members — w(uild 
say “do not give a single job to a Mussalman. if my Hindu luethren so 
desire”, I think the Mussahnans should also learn how to enter trade and 
cominia’cc instead of looking up to Government for Government jobs 
merclv, and they should enter into comm(‘ree and otlier business which 
they have up to now despised. But I shall have no objection to a proper 
understanding being arrivt'd at between the communities so that this 
question may be settled once for all. For instance, if ther(* is a competi- 
tion between a Hindu and a Hindu, and between a ^Muhammadan and a 
Muhammadan, no communal jcolousy will be created, I have no fear 
about my election in my constituency from Hindus as no Hindu might 
interfere with me. There will be no heat generated into the constituencies 
in the matter, as everything is settled and cut and dried. Everybody 
knows where he stands. About the propoi'tion, the proportion miist^ bo 
filled out of the best men of each community. I cannot believe 
for a moment thfit the Hindus are incffi(*ient or the Mussahnans 
are inefficient or the Englishmen are inefficient. Everybody is efficient. 
Unfortnnntelv, we. have got at present comniimalism in this country. A 
beginning should be made for the settlement of this question among all 
Indian politicians. Some sav “T)o not give the jobs to the Europeans . 
Why should the Europeans come in? That is the seed of communahsTn. 
When you wanted to deprive the Europeans, who monopolised a particular 
iob, you BRid that they should he debarred from enterinfi. nlthough it may 
be in open competition in the T.C.S. examination that they stand very 
high, more than forty per cent — . 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: ]\lay I ask tlie Honourable gentleman if lie will 
agree with tlie suggestion that both Hindus and Muslims will withdraw 
from the services leaving it in the hands of the Europeans? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I merely said that the question arose 
from that. The present arrangement is that they should not get more 
than 40 per cent, in the I.C.S. and there the principle was laid down of 
disci’iiiiinaiion between Europeans and Indians. We have it also in the 
Legislatures and Executive Councils — that there should be so many seats- 
reserved for Tnclians and so many for the Europeans. Thai is the position 
today and we cannot help it. We have the European Benches here who 
come up by the votes of Europeans: no Indian has got a voice in ’'eturning 
any of those Members. Therefore, there is discrimination already. . . . 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan lUiral): Have a 
joint electorate and remove discrimination. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend may bo pleased to say what 
he likes — it is something which even Plato did not dream of. We stand 
on practical ground and we want to see what India wants today — not what 
India will be in future. I am one of those who supported your Bill, Sir, 
for intermarriages in the very beginning. I made speech after speech lhat 
the only remedy lay in intermarriages between Hindus and Muslims and then 
there will be fusion of communities. If the example, that the great nation* 
builder, Akbar the Great, laid down, had been followed, we would today 
have a different state of affairs. But is it practical? You may desire it 
and I may support you; but will the House support you? You did not 
have the support of the House even on this question. We are having the 
temple entry issue: one side is asking for the Temple Entry Bill and 
another side is saying “No Temple Entry BilP’ 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : If there 
is joint electorate, there will be no opposition to any temple entry. 

Mr. 0.. S. Rahga Iyer: May I ask the Honourable gentleman, where is 
that Utopia whose angelic denizens never differ amongst themselves? 

/ 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan; I do not like to deal with that question 
in the limited time at my disposal. I merely say this: that nj; hmg as 
We do not gain our object of nationalism, as long ns wo remain in water- 
tight compartments, as long as we have got commiinalism in different 
spheres, we must find a solution how best to live with 
the greatest peace. We must give and take and we must devise means to 
see how this thing may die down, and not how to increase it. It will never 
die down by one community objecting to what the other does. It will die 
a natural death only if w^e see that we do not interfere with each other and. 
at the same time, look forward to some othei* goal which we may have in 
view. That is the only object that we must strive to achieve and that can 
only be done by full understanding between ourselves. That understand- 
ing must he aiTived at first. I shall wait for the reply of my Honourable 
friend. T do not think it will be advisable for us even to challenge a 
division on this question — do not think it is worth going into the lobbies 
over this; but I have shown that there is a great deal of justification for 
•the motion. The Honourable Member in charge is an Indian who has g^t 
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every sympathy with Indians and he is looking forward to the progress of 
the country which is now on the eve of the new reforms: he must find 
out something which may last for some time and which would be con- 
sidered by the communities as something on wliich they can rest in peace 
and which would not hamper them and make tliem clamour as they have 
been doing in the past. 

Mr. C. P. Colvin ((lovemment of India : Nominated Official) : With 
your permission, Sir, I should like to give certain information regarding 
the subject f)f the motion now before the House as 1 wish to try and 
remove any misapprehension that may have been caused by the speech 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Alimad, as to the action taken 
l.;y the Jhiilway Board and by Eailways in connection with the representa- 
tion of Muslims in railway servicfes. 

Special action foi* the representation of minority coniniunities was 
first taken in 1925 and the llailways were then instructed that one-third 
of all appointmenl's sliould be reserved for minority communities. In 
1932, the Muslim proportion of all staff on Bailwa\s was 21-^ per cent. 
It varies very much on different Railways— from live per ci^nt. on the 
South Indan Railway to 54 per cent, on the North Western; and, while 
the perccnitagi' of Muslims in the total staff of Railways is perhaps not 
very inadequate, it must be remembered that the greater portion of this 
icvr('S(‘ntali(>n arc employed in what are known as inferior posts, posts 
held by labourers, workshop bands and the inferior servants at ihe 
stations. In the better paid posts, which arc known as the subordinate 
posts, the pro])ortion of Muslims is no doubt smaller than 21 J per cent. — 
i::\act:l;\ what it is, I am afraid, I do not know : we have the information 
wliicli was given to us in Hassan’s Report so far as the four State- 
managed Railwaxs wen' concerned — it was 1 7.1 per cent, in the 
siibordiiiaie services. On other than State-miiiaged Railways, tlie '.ro- 
portion will ci'rtainly lie less tlian 17} per cent. We will be saf 9 to 
assume that it is not more than 17 iior i-iait., and probably it is nearer 
12. ’)4u! Railway Board feel that the representation, of Muslims in the 

subordinate serviei's is inadequate and that special step-s sliould h(' taken 
to try and improve it. ^Ir. Hassan in his report recommended that a 
certain percentage sliould he fixed on (•(•rtain Railways. The Railway 
Board have formulated proposals in suppoid of tlieii* view tliat Muslims 
are. not aibapiately represented in the subordinate services, and those 
proposals are iiov.' under the consideration of ( lova'rnment . ll is laqied 
that it will he. possible to make a fairlv earl;, announcement of the action 
to be taken, ddie Railway Board, l»cfove making aip\ announcement, 
propose to discuss it with the Central Advisory Council for Railways. Tlie 
Honourfi])le Mr. Maswood Alimad drew attention to the delay that has 
taken place in dealing with Mr. Hassans report. Admittedly there has 
been delay; nevertheless, T tliink it has had. no actual effect because, 
owing to rotreneliment duo to loss of traffic on Railways, there has been 
practically no recruitment of staff. Really, for the last three years, no 
great cliange eould have boon made in the communal jiropoidions of the 
railway services. Very few appointments have been made. So far as the 
men who were retrenched were concerned, orders were issued, as was 
explained by Mr. Hay man hast year in this House, to ensure that the 
same proportion, as far as possible, of each community should be main- 
tained on Railways after retrenchiuont as before. Mr. Hayman last year 
quoted figures showing that action on those lines had been taken and that 
the results were satisfactory with the retrenchment that was made. This 
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year — for 1982 — tlu' rotrencliiiient started in July and is still proceeding; 
similar instructions were issued and, when the retrenchment is completed, 
we shall liave figures a,s to what the results are; from such information 
as we we have no reason to think that there will be any change in the 
representation of communities on the Ihiilways ovring to retrenchment. 

Certain minor recommendations were made by TMr. Hassan in his 
report. The provisional views of the liailway Board regarding these 
recommendations have been ciommunicated to the Agents of the liailways 
and their views are awaited. It is proposed to make an announcement 
regarding those minor recommendations shortly, and at the same time, 
as the aTmoimceiiieid regarding the higger question of separate percentages 
lor Muslims which is under consideration. It must, however, be appre- 
ciated tliat the Ihiilway Hoai\l are averse to any action which would lead 
to communal discrimination as regards staff who are already in the service. 
There is no doubt from diat we have heard during the last day or two 
lhal the feeling of the Rouse supports that view. Any action on those 
lines would uudouhtedl\ lead to unmerited supersession. 

Mr. Alasw(X)d Ahmad referred this morniiig to the question of Deputy 
.\ge.iits on Railways. Certain Muslim Members of the Assembly last year 
re])reseiitod that jiosts of i3e])uty Agents should be* held more frequently 
by Muslims, — 1 do not think they have ever been held by Muslims, — 
and Sir (leorge llaiiiy agreed to consider the matter. What he actually 
said was this : 

“ Now, I oo’iio to the fourth point which ho (Sir Muhammad Yakiil)) took. Ho wants 
two Massalmaiis of proved ahility and strong oharactor to lu' nppi)irit(^d a« Deputy 
Agents, Porsonnol. That is a matter wliich t shall consider; but until T ha\o before 
mo tho recommendations of tho Railway Board, 1 cannot comluit inysolf finally about it 

The Board have not yet been able to make such an appointment. No 
Muslim of siithcie.nt seniority and experience in that particular class of 
work lias been available at pn'Sent. A letter was addressed to the Board 
about a vacancy which has r(‘ccntly occurred as Deputy Agent, Personnel, 
on tlie North Western Hailway. On tlie recommendation of the Agent, 
a Euro{)ean Othecr was appointed to that post. 'Fliere are only two 
Muslim Ollieers on the N. W. Railway who are senior to that European 
Qflicer. One is already holding the post of Deputy Chief Engineer, which 
post has the same status and pay as that of the Deputy Agent, and the 
otlicr Muslim Oiheer, who is senior to the European Officer, who is holding 
the post of Deputy Agent, has had no experience of the work in connec- 
tion witli staff and personnel matters. The Euroipean Officer, who is now 
officiating in the post of Deputy Agent, has been connect i*d with that v/ork 
uninterruptedly since 1924. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: ]\ray I interrupt the Honourable Meml)cr? 
Mr. (kanioron and Mr. Oliulam Hassan were both men from tlie traffic 
side. 

Mr. 0. P. Colvin: There are many other aspects of traffic work than 
staff and personnel mattcuv. The Muslim Offfeer, wlio is senior to Mr. 
Cameron, has been practically all his service performing duties in connec- 
tion with com.mercial work and he has had no exiperience of staff and 
personnel work. 1 understand that there arc no Muslim Officers on other 
State-managed Railways senior to Mr. Cameron, but, even if t-here 
W'ere .... 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to know if my friend is correct in 
his statement. Mr. Cameron was 29 points below in the seniority list. 

Mr. 0. P. Colvin: 29 points below whom? I 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad : There were 28 Officers senior to Mr. Cameron 
and he has superseded 28 persons. 

Mr. 0. P. Colvin: Mr. Cameron has got the post of Deputy Agent 
before various ofliecrs, both ‘Muslims and Europeans, and there were no 
Muslim Officers on any other Tiailways who were senior to Mr. 
Cameron .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Khan Bahadur Muzaftar Hussain, Mr. 
Yakub and others? 

Mr. 0. P. Colvin: Khan Bahadur MuzaSar Hussain is already holding 
a post of the same status and pa\ as 1 explained just now. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Tliere is certainly some thing rotten somewliere. 

Mr. C. P. Colvin: Jn P'ebruary. 1931. Mr. Hayman stated in tht 
Assembly that he was v^ry anxious to have an adequate iiiunber ol* 
Muslim officers em[)loyed rw staff duty and to see that senior men were 
appointed as He^Jid Clerks and Superintendents when they \'<*re suffi- 
eiep+ly qualified by seniority. Tht* State inanaged Baibvnvs were 
addressed on this matter on the 6th November, 10.32, and tbe present 
position is ns follows. At present there are eight Staff P'mployment 
Officers on the State-managed Ibailways and 00 Office Superintendents or 
Hoad Clerks. In 1030, there wore 3 Staff Rmployment Office) s. so tiiat 
there has been an increase from three to dght in two years, and ihere 
were Office Superintendents or Head Clerk«5 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: This question was not raised in the debate 

Mr. C. P Colvin: The question was not rai^tal in the debate, but 1 
gathered from my friend’s speech this morninL' that he considered that the 
Bail way Board had failed to carry out their obligations and their under- 
takings as regards the em])loyment of IMuslims, and T was trying to 
explain that, as far as T could see that was not tiu' case. 

As regards Muslim Ol’l’-cers, in 1925 the European Officers on State 
lines were 822, in 1932 there were 710, a decrease by 112 offif its or 13 
per cent.; Indians or Statutory Indians between 1925 and 19.32 increased 
by 36, that is by 30 per cent. Muslim Officers increased during the same 
period from 36 to 52, that is by 16, — an increase of 44 per cent. And on 
Company-managed lines the European Officers betAveen 1925 and 1932 
docrensod from 663 to 560,— a decrease of 103 or 15 per cent. Indian 
Officers increased from 143 to 263, — an i!icrease of 120 or 83 per cent.: 
Muslim Officers on Company lines during these seven yea)-s increased from 
nine to 21, — an inerense of 12 or 133 per cent 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What has been tbe^ residt of the last throe 
years? The Honourable Member is giving us figures for 1917, 1920 and 
1924, and so on. 
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Mr. 0. P. Colvin: As I explained before, it is not verv much use taking 
the last three years, — T can give the figures, — bi^cause during the last three 
years, owing to the fall in traffic, there has been practically no recruit- 
ment, A certain number of staff of all sorts wore refrenched, others resigned 
or I’etircd in the ordinary way, and their places vverc not filled, because the 
TJailways found that they could carry on wirhout filling all these posts, 
so that it has been very difficult to improve tlii' position of minority com- 
munities as you Mould bo doing at a time ^vhen you are recruiting in 
fairly large munbers, m’Ikui of course the prescribed policy of reserving 
834 seats is of considej-ahlc value. For the hist three yi‘ars, it has been 
of very lltth* value. A(*inally, the position ff>r the last three years is 
this. On the Slnte-inanaged lines in 1920 th('rc. M(n’(‘ 1.800 Officers, — or, 
taking 1080, there M^erc 1,270 Officers, and in 1082, 1,126 Officers — 
there has been a decrease betw^cen 1080 and 1081 of five per cent., and 
between 1981 and 1982, of six per cent. Among European Officers between 
1980 and 1081, there was a decrease of five p( r cent, and botMTen 1081 
and 1082 of six per cent. Among Indian OffiecTs during that period there 
was n decrease of five per cent, m 1081, and of six per cent, in 1082. 
Among Afuslim Officers out of the Indian Officers, in the first vear there 
Mas an increase of 1*8 pnr cent., in t.he next vear there '\'as a deercase of 
sev(’n per cent. As I have said before, during these three years there 
has lieen litth' opportunity of redressing ennmnmal inequalities ly the 
operation of the 88 and one-third per cent, rule 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was that ruU^ applied in the case of com- 
munities inade<juate]y represented? 

Mr. 0. P. Colvin: Th is rule applies to all staff, but no appointments 
to s])eak of liave been made. So, it has h/d very little effect. 

Mr. M. Maswood .A.hmad: h^h(*n the figure quoted by me that 183 
posts were actuail'. filled Mas incorrect. Do \ou mean to say that? 

Mr. C. P. Colvin: I do not know vliat iho Honourable Member's 
question is. 

Ivlr, Masv/cod Ahmad: Tfie epuistion is tin:-,. In u'.y speoeli I said 
thi‘t 188 posts Were aclually filled in t]»e .last ilirr'e \oars. Out of this, 

00 went to Europeaiis and Anglo-Indians, 47 to Hindus. 10 to Muslims 
aiid seven to others. Is this figure correct or not? 

Mr, C. P. Colvin: I cannot say .vlie.ther tia figure is correct, or not. 

1 do not quite I'oIIom' Mdiei'c it comes from. 

Mr, M. Ma»swood Ahmad: The Financial (?ommissioiier has verified it. 

Mr, P. R. Rau: I am sorry I have not verified it. 

Mr. C. P. Colvin: Ihgarding subordinate staff drawing a salary of 
Rs. 250 and over, the higher paid subordinate staff on State Railways, if 
we compare the position in 1025 and 1982, it is this. Among' Europeans, 
there was a decrease of 28 per cent. Among such posts held by Indians 
and statutory Indians, there was an increase of 81 per cent. Amongst 
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such posts held by Muslims, there was an increase of 63 per cent. It rose 
from 191 in 1926 to 312 in 1932. Hegarding the same subordinate staff, 
drawing Es. 250 and over, on Company lines, the position is as . follows : 
since 1925 and up to 1st April, 1932, there was a decrease among Euro- 
peans of 23 per cent, and an increase among Indians and statutory Indians 
of 14 per cent., and among Muslims of 31 per cent. 

The figures that I have given show that there is no inattention on the 
part of the Railways or the Railway Board regarding the policy prescribed 
by Government, and that every care has been taken to see that it is 
carried out correctly. As 1 have said, the absence of any recruitment, 
to speak of, during the last three years has made no marked change to 
the proportions of the different communities during these years. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Sir, the question which was raised by this jut motion was a verv import- 
ant one. I thank Diwan liahadnr Mudaliar who gave us some constructive 
suggestions on this point. All Honourable Members liere know that the 
\riislims have been adversely affected bv the recent retrenchment made 
in the Railway Department. T do not understand how the Honourable 
Member who just preceded me told us — his actual words were “no change 
in the communal representation has been rnafle on account of the retrench- 
ment recently made” — while T find from tlio report that has boon ‘supplied 
to us, that the Muslim employees have been put in a very scaaous position 
on account of the recent retrenchment. 

Take only one e.xample wliicli is given on page 44 of tile first Volume 
of tile report. 1 find that Uie Muslim employees of the llailways were 
in 1931 one lakh 72 thousand and 975. In 1932, it came down to one 

Jaldi 57 thousand 714, that is to say, a reduction of 15,20.1, that is 9'0 

is the proportion of tJieir reiluetioii compared with their number bciore 
the retrcuclimeiit while the reduction of other communities is only 36,379, 
a figure, which wlieii worked out in ijercenlage, comes to only 4*6. 1 

cannot think for fi moment that figures like this cun be belied by simple 
stMtena nts made' on the lloor ol the Iliiuse. ilcadiiig tlu* whole report 
it appears that no other community has been affected so mueli as the 
^•^uslims in tlie rei'cr.^ rotrcuclmuud. 1 take li-.'^e t'emres as correct and 
procefal (urthei’ and sax tfiat some xxay has In be found out for this 

injustice done to tlu’ conimiiuitv. I was to Diw’an Jbahadur 

^Mudaliar for suggesting a mean.-^ fi) do -nvav with tbi.<^ iueqiialifv. which 
IS a vovy fair one. It Is being [)ra(*t!.si'(I in »)tber De])ai Iments. AVe have 
got the Public Re rvices ronnnission in India x\hi(‘b is trying to do justice 
to nil the comnmnities, a’ul there is Ic'^s eomplaiut as iwards that body. 
It lias been suggested that tluwe sb.t)uld 1 e a ii;;IIw;u S('rvices Commission 
composed of repriistadalivcs ot ditterent coiiuiuinitics, and in their hands 
should be given tlie a])pointmcnts for new posts. I have not heard a 
single word on this point from the Honourable Member who just now 
spoke on behalf of the Govoininont. T hope this eonstmetive suggestion 
of Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar will vcoive duo attention from the Hon- 
ourable Member and, if the Honourable speaker who has just preceded 

did not like to touch on this point, T hope the rommercc Member or 
the Financial Commissioner will touch on this point and rive us a satis- 
factory reply. 
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1 think that my friend, the Acting Leader of the Nationalist Party, 
should have shown a better mood than vvimt lie had done especially after 
the interruptions to the very able and honest speech of Diwan Bahadur 
Mudaliar by Bhai Parma Nancl, — ^the acting Icf.der of the Nationalist Party 
should have come forward to give some lessuu to his followers and tell 
them that this is not the way to achieve Inirmony in India. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I heard the jfonoui'able gentleman say that 
he wanted some replies from the Trononrable the Commerce Member. 

T just rise to leinind him that at 5 o’clock there will be the guillotine. 
He can easily deprive the Honourable the (^omnu'vce Member of his right 
of reply. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I shall just conclude. It was 
roaI]\’ a surprise — because it was the acting Leader w^ho on the last 
occasion pacified the atmosphere; it w'as his speech that brought about 
hannony, T tliink it is a very serious question, because our young men are 
exhanstod at present for they do not find any opening for themselves. . . . 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I would not have interfered in this debate, Sir, 
had not |)r()vocation come from a misrepresentation of the feelings of 40 
millions of the Hindu eornmunity. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: It w^as no provo(‘ation at all. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: On a point of personal 
explanation, ?^Ir. Chairman, 1 did not wish to interrupt my Honourable 
friend. Thv*. reply tliat I would have given is quite simple. The rotation 
priueiple that 1 suggested w’as approved by the Madras Tjegislative Coun- 
cil which f(*|; resents 40 millions of Hindus. Thai was what 1 w^as refer- 
ring to. I did not say that I represented in my humble capacity the 40 
millions of PTindus. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I do fed, Sir, that in a country 
like this we should have an adjustment of this cuiestion also, otherwise 
dt will play havoc with our future destiny. I do not know why Bhai 
Parma Naiid came forward to brag of his nationalism. I do not think 
that lie can claim to be i nationalist really. It is one who really works 
for all in this land that can lay claim to being a nationalist — not he who 
lives for one community end one community alone (Hear, hear), it is not 
he who is dividing the natural water into Hindu W'ator find Muhammadan 
w'ater that cfin claim to be a nationalist. Sir, is he not doing that? It 
is these tilings he should have prevented before he could presume to come 
before this Houst^ and give us a lecture on the nationalism that he thinks 
of. I do hope, Sir, that the Honourable the Commerce Member will give 
us a satisfactory reply. 

Several Honourable Members: The queaticn be now put. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour); I accept the closure. The 
question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 
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nie Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and liail- 
ways) : Sir, this question has been debated so often on the floor of this 
House and it has aroused so much feeling on almost every occasion that 
Ido not want to say any tiling which may inadvertently excite, instead 
of allaying, that feeling. There is, as far as I can see, very little, Sir, 
that I can usefully add to the actual information that was given by my 
Honourable friend. T do realize the depth of feeling among Mussalmans 
on this subject; and I would ask them equally to realise the anxiety we 
frcl that they should appreciate tin' fac t that we nailly and honestly want 
to do all w(; can to remove any r(*asoynxl)le (*ans(‘ for the existence of that 
feeling. Here I can assure my Honourable fri -nd, the Mover, that it is 
not merely througli any desire to postpone the matter that spocifie action 
has not been taken on Mr. Hassan’s lieport. As the House has already 
heard, the provisional conclusions of the Ilalway Board have been formulat- 
ed on that report; but I think tlie House will realise that in a matter 
of this great importaiK'o, some general uniformity of principle should be 
jitioofed, some principle wliieh will ho applicable not merely to the Rail- 
wexs, hut to all the I)e|.artments of Goverumeut. (Applause from the 
X;iiionalist Benches.) That, Sir, is really the reason which is delaying 
judioii. so fm as tlu* Bail way De])art.inent is concerned. I think my 
Hoiionrahle Colleague, the Home Member, explained in reply to a qin^stiou 
tlie other day that the matter was under active consideration and per- 
soi'.iilly I hope that it will not be long before we shall be able to arrive 
j't siMiK' gi'iieral, concliisio*ns which will' .be; of unilversal application, I 
myself that, if it is possible and T am able to hold a meeting of 
llic Central Advisory ('onneil before the Session concludes, T may bo able 
to }5nt up (‘crtain siiggc'stions to them in this connection for their examina- 
tion. 

Now, I wiMild only refi'r to certain general points which are no doubt 
present to the minds of Honourable Members. They do realize, I am 
sure, that in the ])ast. owing to educational, and economic disqualifications 
or disadvantages or handicaps, the Muslim comnumitv has not been 
adeijualeix ri’|)resentcd in tlu' serviei's; and they will also realize that so 
far as tiie Bailway Dt'partinent is concerned, it is difficult at once, or 
indeed in the immediate future, to make any material change in the 
percentages by reasons of the enormous size of tliese ])artieular services. 
Hut Honourable Members may rest assured that this matter will not he 
allowed to rest so long as 1 am here. (Hear, hear.) I hoiie, as 1 said, 
that orders will be ]){issed upon Mr. Hassan’s Beport and that those orders 
ii'ill remove all reasonable grounds for complaint. I feel, personally, they 
should do sc. 

As regards the suggestions and proposals which came from my Ilonour- 
d)le friend, Diwaii Baliadiir A. Ihimaswaini Mudaliar, naturally, Sir, the 
I'roposals made are of such great importance and so far-reaching that I 
lu not think ho could ex].cct a ])ronoimccmcnt from me ou this occasion 
d such short notice. (Hear, liear.) 1 am glad that in one or two matters 
my Honourable friend agreed with me. T made my position, I think, 
H'rfiH'tly clear the otluT day so far as promotions to selection grade posts 
no concerned. My Honourable friend, 1 think, was able to see eye to 
■ye with n»e on that question. He very rightly pointed out that in coming 
n a ('onclnsion as to the comparative merits of individual officers, mis- 
akes are likely. I frankly admit that; but peisonally T think there is 
ilways a remedy, — the remedy of an appeal or a review, and I can 
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[Sir Joseph Shore.] 
assure the House that when these appeals come to me, though 1 cannot 
ensure that absolute justice will be done, at any rate so far as 1 am 
concerned. J can say that I shall come to a decision on this question with 
an absolutely open iniud and endeavour to hold the balance as evenly as 
T possibly can. (Applause.) Now, Sir, the real thing is to concentrate 
on future r(‘cruitment, as my Honourable friend said, and that my 
Honourable friend and the 'House may rest assui’ed we shall do. As was 
pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. Colvin, the fact is that owing 
to retrenchment or the very material reduction of fresh recruitment, we 
may not be able in the immediate future or in the next year or two to 
shovv any vi-rv great enlargement of perc'cntages so far as any particular 
community la concerned. But I think wdiat will satisfy my Honourable 
friend and the .House w’ill be the ennneiation of certain priiudples which 
will I’l'inove all reasonable grounds for com[)laint from any (-(immunity. 
(Loud Applause.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, first of ^dl I wish to thank Diwan Bahadur 
A, Eanjaswami Mudaliar. He has very ably placed the case, and his sugges- 
tions were, no doubt, of a constructive nature. I do not think that a 
system which has been successfully tried in Madras will fail in other 
parts of India. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I want to say this that 
the man wdio will settle this perplexed quesfioTi once for all will be fhc 
master-builder of the nation. Nations will remember him and his name 
will be written with golden letters in the history of India. In my opinion, 
that is the only point worth solving and if you once solve that problem, 
the whole trouble will vanish. AVhat I actually want is justice for 
Mussahnans, for Hindus, for Anglo-Indians and for everybody. I want 
the reign of justice for the whole of India. 

Mr. Chairman, I will certainly ask my Honourable friend, Sir Henry 
Gidney, that if any expression from me has injured his feelings, I am 
sorry for it. Last year I placed one side of the picture and this year I 
have placed another side. 

Lieiit-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Next year place the right side. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: AFr. Cbairniun, it has been said that we 
should wait, but we have waiUal very loiif,'. Kvyrv year it is said that 
wo should wait, but when the result comes in our hands, wo find from the 
administration reports that our case is going from had to worse. I am 
very glad to find that this year at least no Member from the Treasury 
Benches dared to correct or challenge my figures. 

After listening to the speech of the Honourable the Railway Member 
in which he said that there would be no injustice to anybody as long as 
ho was in charge of it, I think wc must roly on his words. I hope he 
will show that the injustice that has been done to my community will 
not be prolonged and that our percentage will be increased. He should 
also sec that with the assistance of another Indian gentleman, namely, 
the Finarunal Commissioner, proper representation is secured to the 
mem])crs of my coinrmmity in the accounts department where at present 
there is n great paucity of Mussalmans. My Honourable friend, the 
I’inancial Commissioner, should prove that the interest of Muslims is safe 
in the hands of an Indian. So, Mr. Chairman, with your permission 
•and with the permission of the House, I wish to withdraw my motion. 
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Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is that Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad be permitted to withdraw his motion. 

(Mr. Amar Nath Diitt objected to the withdrawal of the motion.) 

Leave refused. The House will now divide on the main motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Elhani Before you put this motion, may I 

point out to you that it is now 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The motion can be put. The 
question is: \ 

“ T hat the demand under the head ‘ Railway Board * be reduced by Rs. 100.*’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is: 

6 P.M. 

“ That a sum not oxceoding Rs. 8,31,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Counoil to defray the charges, wnich will come in course of payniont, during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1034, in respect of ‘ Railway Board \ ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 2. — ^Inspection. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 82,000 be granted to the Go\ crnor General in Council 
to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the year ending the 
31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘ Inspection *.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 3 . — Audit. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir TIari Singh Gour): The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,30,000 be granted to the Gevernorr General in 
Council to defr.iy the charges, which will come in course of payir.cnt, duTing the year 
ending the :^lsf (lay of March, 1934. in respect (»f ‘ Audit ’. ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 4.— Working Expenses: Adminisration. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. ]0,,30,00,000 be granted to the Covenu rfGer.cial in 
Council to defray the chargOvS, which will crmcin ccutpe c f ppy^rrmt, duiirg ti e yerr 
Ending the 3lst day of March, 1934, in respect of * Working Expensrs Adirir iVtrn' 
tiori’. ’* 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 5. — ^Wobkino Expenses: Befairs and Maintenanob add 

Operation. 

Mr. Ohainuan (Sir Hari Singh Gour) ; The question is : 


“ That a sum not exceeding Ks. 38,12,60,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges, which willco'me in course of payment, during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses ; Repairs and 
Maintenance and Operation ** 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. (5. — Companies' and Indian States* Shark of Surplus Profits 

.AND Net Earnings. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is: 


“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 54,00,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in coui’so of payment, during the year 
ending the 31st day of -March, 1934, in respect of * Companies ’ and Indian States • Share 
of Surplus Profits and Net Earnings ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 9.— Appropriation to Depreciation Fund. 

Mi. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is; 

“ That a sum not exceeding R'<. 13,75,00,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during tho year ending 
the Slst day o£ March, 1934, in respect of ‘ Anoropriatjon to Depreciation Fund *. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 11. —Miscellaneous Expenditure. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs^ 5,00, 000 be granted to tho Governor General in Council 
to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the year ending the 
3l8t day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘ Miscellaneous Expenditure *. ’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 14. — Interest Charges. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,83,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during tho year 
ending the 31st day of March. 1934, in respect of ‘ Interest Charges ” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Expenditure not charged to Reoefnme '. 

DemaI^d No. 7. — New Conbtbuotioh 

Hi. Obairmaa (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 31,25,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
•Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the year 
ending the 31st day of IVTarch, 1934, in respect of * Now Construction *. ** 

1’he motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 8. — Open Line Works. 

.Ur. Ghairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,92,00,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘ Open Lino Works *.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 10. — Appropriation from Depreciation Fund. 

Hr. Ghairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The* question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,77, 12,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of * Appropriation from Depreciation 
Fund ’. ” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
27th February, 1983. 




LEGJSJ.AT1VE ASSEMBLY. 


Monday, 27th February, 1933, 

\ 


The Assembly met in the Assembly (’Jhmnbor of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Cliairman (Sir Hari Singh Coiir) in the Chair. 


MEMHEll SWOKN ; 

Mr. Clement Wansbroiigh Gwynne, C.I.E., O.B.E., M.L.A. (Govern- 
ment of India: Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hai'i Singh Gonr): Secntai-y lias received a letter 
from Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. S. G. Jog, Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 
Mr. N. M. Joshi and Bhai Parma Nand, to tlu* effect that they do not 
intend to put the starred questions that stand in their names on the 
Agenda for today, and that these questions may be treated as unstarred 
and answered accordingly. The Honourable ^Members whose names do 
not appear in the letter are Afr. Maawood Ahmad, IMr. Thampan and 
Mr. Piracha. 

Supply of Books to State Prtsonek Mb. Subhash Chandba Bose. 

525. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that when Mr. Subhash Chandra 
Bose was in the ^ladras Penitentiary, he wanted to borrow books fnnn rhe 
Imperial Library of Calcutta in accordance with the Library Buies? 

(b) Is it a fact that on former occasions when he was in prison he 
bad borrowed books from that Tiibrary? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Librarian of the Imperial Library was prepared 
to lend him books in accordance with the Library Rules? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Bengal C. I. D. intervened at this stage and 
demanded that the books should be censored hv them before being 
despatched by the Librarian to Mr. Bose? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Librarian of the Imperial Library objected to 
this interference on the part of the Bengal C. T. D.? If so, what were 
fhe grounds of his objection? 

(f) Is it not a fact that, iindt‘r the rules for Bengal State prisoners, 
the Bengal C. I. D. have no jurisdiction in the matter of censoring or 
passing books? Is it not a fact that outside Calcutta, the authority for 
C'cnsoring or passing books for State Piison^rs is vested in the Jail 
Superintendent and the District Magistrate? If so, why did the Bengal 

I. D. interfere in a matter quite outside their jurisdiction ? 
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(g) Is not the Librarian of the Imperial Library a responsible officer 
of Government? 

(A) Is not the Imperial Library a Government Library maintained by 
Government? 

(0 Why was not the Librarian of the Imperial Library regarded 
as competent to send books to Mr, Bose without the mediation of the 
Bengal 0. L E.? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am making enquiries as to the facts 
and will lay a statement on the table in due course. 

Censorship of the Correspondence op Bengal State Prisoners, 

626. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state who is 
the censoring authority for the letters of Bengal State Prisoners confined 
in (/) the Punjab, (//) the Central Provinces, (iif) the United Provinces and 
(/t?) the Madras Presidency? 

(b) Is it a fact that in some cases the letters of the Bengal State 

Prisoners confined in these provinces are sent to the Bengal C. I. D. for 
censoring? — 

(c) Is it not a fact that under the rules for Bengal State Prisoners 
the letters of the State Prisoners referred io above should be censored and 
passed by the local police? 

(d) Are Government aware that unnecessary delay and inconvenience 
are caused, because letters and telegrams have to be sent to Calcutta for 
censoring? 

(e) Do Government propose to rectify the procedure, where the rules 
are at present being violated, so that in all cases the censoring of letters 
may be done by the local police? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a), (b) and (o). Under the rules the 
censorship of the correspondence of State Prisoners is conducted in the 
provinces to which they belong. 

(d) No. Some delay is inevitable, but the work of censorship is con- 
ducted with all possible expedition. 

, (c) The niles are being observed. 

Rules for the Grant of Interviews with the Bengal State Prisoners 

AND Detenus. 

627. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the rules for the Bengal 
State Prisoners and detenus provide for one interview a week? 

(b) Are Government aware that in the case of State Prisoners and 
detenus confined outside the province of Bengal, this concession cannot 
in actual practice be availed of? 

(c) Is it a fact that even in the case of State Prisoners and detenus 
confined outside Bengal, the sanctioning authority for interviews is the 
Bengal C. I. D. ? 

(d) Is it a fact that when Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose was imprisoned 
in the Central Provinces, Mr. Ruikar and Mr. A. R. Tijaray of Nagpur 
and other prominent residents of the Central Provinces were refused 
permission to interview Mr. Bose in spite of their best efforts? 
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{e) Is it a fact, that when Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose was confined 
in the Mtidras Penitentiary, he applied for permission to interview Mr. 

A. Eangaawami Iyengar and Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar of Madras, but 
failed to get the necessary permission? 

(/) Is it a fact that Mr. A. Eangaawami Iyengar of Madras, Mr. K. 
Subrahmanyam of Cuddapah and other gentlemen also applied for per- 
mission to interview him, but could not obtain the necessary permission? 

{g) Are the Government of India in a position to state what the Bengal 
State Prisoners confined outside Bengal or their relatives and friends should 
do in order to obtain the necessary permission for interviews? 

(h) Do the Government of India, in such cases, propose either to deal 
with the question of interviews themselves or to delegate that authority 
to the Local Governments, within whose jurisdiction the Bengal State 
Prisoners or detenus happen to be confined at the time? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The rules permit of one interview 

a week. 

(h) This is no doubt often the case. 

(c) Permission for interviews is given under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

(d) , (c) and (/). I have no information. 

{(l) and (/?). The rules on this point are clear and State Prisoners 
are fully aware of the position. No action is proposed. 

Disability Pension to Discharged Military Men. 

628. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) With reference to the answer of Government 
to a supplementary question in connection with starred question No. 1543 
of the 5th December, 1932, will Government please peruse page 8 of their 
publication entitled “Manual of Indian Military Law“ and state if they 
could change the conditions of enrolment paper of persons enrolled under 
1915 Eegulations, without obtaining their consent? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) above be in the negative, will Government 
please refer to the answer to stanred question No. 1544 (c) of the 5th 
December. 1032, and state if there was any provision under the 1915 
Regulations for a disability pension being given for a temporary period? 
If not, what are the reasons for not allowing full arrears to the individuals 
applying for the renewal of their pensions? 

(c) Is it a fact that the pension certificates of the individuals referred 
to in part (a) above were taken away frpm them? If so, why? 

(d) Were not these pension certificates despatched to the Controller 
of Military Pensions? 

(c) Was it not for the Controller or the Officers Commanding to take 
steps to renew their pensions or at least to make sure if the particular 
disability on account of which these individuals were granted pensions in 
the first instance existed or ceased ? 

Mr. 0. R. P, Tottenham: In answering this and the next 5 questions, 
I hope the Honourable Member will not mind if I give him somewhat 
brief replies Most of them raise points which I can assure him will be 

: A 2 
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open to full discussion at thei Conf,erence which is to take nlaoe as a 
result of the undertaking that I gave the other day in dealirif \^th the 
pension resolution. 

The answers to the various parts of this question are as follows: 

(a) The conditions of enrolment are certainly not subject to alteration 
in the manner suggested, but T can find nothing in the enrolment form 
which prescribes the conditions under which pensions will be admissible. 

(h) The iinswer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
The second does not ai-is(\ 

(c), (d) rnd (c). I presume that the Honourable Member is referring 
to individuals who received pensions for a limited period in the first 
instance. Tf so, I will prepare a statement showing the procedure 
followed and la\ it l^efore the Conference to which I referred at the 
beginning of my reply. 

Disability Pension to Discharged Military Men. 

529. '"Mr. S. G. Jog: {a) With reference to the statement laid on the 
table on the 15th September, 1932, in answer to question No. 289 of the 
29th March, 1982, will Government please state if the family pension in the 
case, in which Government wore satisfied with regard to the attributability 
of death to military service, has been granted; if not, why not? 

(h) Will Government please state the name of the individual who has 
been given the benefit of doubt as I’egards admissibility for a disability 
pension ? 

(c) Has (he benefit of doubt been given retrospective effect from the 
date o’f liis disablement? If not, will Government please state the date 
from which the benefit of doubt has effect? What are the reasons for 
not giving the benefit of doubt from the date of the discharge? What is 
the percentage of this nmn’s disability? 

(r/) On what date v/as the pension of the aforesaid individual sanc- 
tioned? Has it been paid? If not, why not? 

^ (e) What is the probable time which the printing of pension circulars 

take? Is there no provision in the Begulations under which a hundred 
per cent, disabled individual can get his pension immediately on receipt 
of his pension certificate? 

(/) How many years has the disabled individual in question been 
without pension? What probable time will it take to receive the pay- 
ment of his r»tnsion? 

^ (.7) What are the reasons for not giving the benefit of the doubt to 
other simihir cases brought to Government's notice, vide question No. 141 
of 9th March, 1932? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(b) Peservist Fatehyab Khan. 

(c) The pension has been given retrospective effect from the 23rd 
April, 1931. the date on which the medical board examined the man. The 
claim was not raised until fifteen years after the man had left the ser- 
vice. In view of the doubtful nature of the case and also of the fact 
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that pensions are given primarily for future maintenance, Government 
did not consider that it would be equitable to give full arrears. The 
degree of disability was assessed at 100 per cent, in 1931. 

(d) The pension was sanctioned by the Government of India on the 
15th August, 1932, and w^as notified by the Controller in a circular, dated 
the I7th October, 1932. If the pensioner has applied for payment, 1 
presume that it must have been paid. 

(r) Ordinarily, it takes about seven weeks. The answer to the second 
part of the question is in the negative. 

(/j The man was discharged in 1915 but there is no evidence to show 
that he was then (lompletely disabled. As regards the latter part of the 
question, the Honourable Member is referred to the answer given to 
])art (d). 


Disability Pension to Discharged Mujtaby Men. 

630. *Mr. S. G. Jog: ^\■ith reference to the statement laid on the table 
on the 15th September, 19*-)2, in answer to question No. 302 (d) of ihe 30th 
March, 1932, will Governincnt please stale what facilities have been pro- 
vided for the submission of claims to pensions in Eajputana and other 
Provinces where the Soldiers Board do not exist or its office happens to he 
too far away from the residence of claimants? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Where Soldiers Boards do not exist, their 
functions arc performed oy. the local civil or political authorities, but 
tliore arc six Soldiers Boards in Eajputana. 

Ex-soldiers also can, and do, apply to Commanding Officers. 

Disability Pension to Discharged Military Men. 

631. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government please state if there is any 
defimtion in the Army Eegiilation for disabilities attributable to field or 
foreign service, apart from the one given for “ordinary" military service" 
in paragraph 414 of the Begulations or the medical services for the Army 
in India? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) above be in the negative, will Government 
please stale if the disabled sepoys of the War whose disability was con- 
tracted on field or foreign service or was aggravated thereby, arc and 
have been governed by the definition of “attributability *’ ipoant for 
“ordinary military service"? 

(c) Will Government please explain how the abnormal conditions of 
field or foreign service can be covered by the definition for "ordinary 
f n ii i t ary service ' ' ? 

(d) What proof is required that a particular disability, involving the 
discharge of a trained sepoy invalided from field or foreign service, was 
contracted on. such service? 

(c) i\re not Government the custodian of liOng Eolls, Medical History 
Sheets, and other records relaiing to ihe discharge of sepoys invalided 
h’oni service during and after the war? 

(/) Will Government please state if, under the terms of the Indian 
Army Act (section 17), it is not imposed ot^ the Officer Commanding to 
I’eeord the cause of a sepoy*s discharge on his discharge certificate? 
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{g) What aro the reasons under which the cause of discharge shown 
on a sepoy’s discharge certificate, invalided from field or foreign service, 
with good or exemplary character recorded on his certificate, and with no 
proof for his indulgence in drinks or drugs, is considered insuflficient to 
establish his claim to disability pension in accordance with the terms of 
his enroJment'’ 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: (a), (b) and (c). The phrase “ordinary mili- 
tary service” is not used in the Regulations. “Military service” includes 
field or foi’eign service : and I find it difficult to appreciate the Honourable 
Member’s difficulty in applying the principles laid down in paragraph 414 
to any aspect of military service. 

(d) It is obviously impossible to prescribe the volume or character of 
the evidence on which a pension sanctioning authority should rely in 
considering a claim. Such an authority would ordinarily have regard to 
regimental and other records, such as the history of the case, and the 
proceedings of a medical board or of a Court of Enquiry. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes. 

((/) Bec’ause the disability on account of which the discharge takes 
])Ja(?e need not necessarily and invariably be a pensionable disability. 

Medical History Sheets and Proceedings of Medical Boards relating 

TO War Disabilities. 

532. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government please state the time-limit . 
after which the medical history sheets and proceedings of Medical Boards 
relating to war disabilities arc destroyed? 

(h) Is it a fact that they have been destroyed in the case of diwihled 
individuals admitted to ordinary pension instead of a disability pension? 

(c) Will Government please refer to their answers to unstarred question 
No. 141 (a) and (b) and state if, in the case of the Indian officer referred to 
in the question (Jemadar Pahlad Singh), the proceedings of the Medical 
Board, in accordance with whose findings the Indian officer was discharged, 
are not available? If so, what is the authority of the fresh Medical Board 
’ to state definitely that the disease asthma from which the Indian officer 
was suffering was not contracted on, aggravated by or attributable to 
field or foreign service? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham : (a) Medical bOcard proceedings are preserved 
for a period of ten vears. ^Medical historv shc^ets are destroyed on the 
reeominendrtion of a board constituted under paragraph 1654 of the King’s 
Regulations. 

(h) I pu suinc that this is possible. 

(c) The opinion expressed was that of the medical board held at 
Lucknow on 15th May, 1916. 

Grant of Pensions to the Heirs of Indian Sepoys killed or disabled 

IN War. 

533. •Mr. S. G. Jog: With reference to Government's answer to 
starred question No. 1498 (g)^ dated the 89th November, 1982, in which 
Government admitted that the favourable presumption distinctly aiitborisea 
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in Army Instruction India, 238 of 1021, was omitted in the re-constructed 
Army Instruction 1068 of 1922, will Government please state, if the 
adverse effect of the 'omission* of favourable presumption will have effect 
retrospectively? If not, why is the benefit of favourable presumption not 
being given in the following cases: 

(i) 10/6th Eajputana Rifles letter No. Pen./43/4/27, dated 23rd 
January, 1930, regarding Havildar Ram Narain of 2/43rd 
Erinpura Regiment. 

0*0 Py* Assistant Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore, letter 
No. G./4/r)827, dated 1st October, 1932, regarding No. 1M2 
Recruit Rohtan Singh. 

{tit) Head Quarters, Mhow Brigade Area, letter No. 5312/.56/S. 0., 
dated 12th December, 1932. regarding 1627 sepoy' Gutti 
Ram of 10 /6th Rajputana Rifles. 

(iv) 4/19th Hyderabad Regiment letter No. 57/1/A., dated 16th 
February, 1931, regarding sepoy Ramji Lall. 

{v) OflBcer Commanding, Skinner's Horse, Lucknow, letter No. A./ 
23/C./1983, dated 9ih November, 1931, regarding Sawar 
Ram Bhagat. 

(vi) Government of India, Army Department, letter No. B. -19275/ 

1 (A. G.-14), dated 29th June, 1932, regarding fitter Jang 
Sher Khan. 

(vii) Skinner's Horse letter No. A./23/C./2407, dated 9th January, 

1932, regarding Sawar Ram Bhagat. 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenhafli: The omission in the later rule does not 
mean that the presumption should not be made. In regard to case 
No. HI referred to by the Honourable Member, I am informed that there 
is no entry relating to the sepoy in the records of the hospital in which 
he is said to have died. The individual named in case No. VI died while 
on leave from Mesopotamia. There is no evidence whatever to show that 
he was on sick leave, and the only evidence as to the cause of his death 
was a statement made by a private doctor 11 years later to the effect 
that the cause was possibly chronic colitis; the doctor added that he 
could not be positive on this point. I have no infonnation about the 
other cases, but I am willing to examine riny papers which the Honour- 
able Member would like to bring to ray notice. 

Representation in the Central Legislature in the New Constitution 
OF THE Members of the Late Royal Family of Delhi. 

634. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Are Government aware that some 
agitation is being made in the press these days for the representation of 
the members of the late Delhi Royal family in the Central Legislature 
in the new constitution and also that a memorial to His Majesty King 
George V was recently submitted through the Collector, Benares? 

Mr, H. A. F. Metcalfe: With your permission, Sir, I will answer 
<luestion8 Nos. 684 to 638 together. I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the answer given by me to Mr. Maswood Ahmad's question No. 47 on 
the 2nd February, 1983. 
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Representation in the Central Legislature in the N ew Constitution 
OF THE Members of the Late Royal Family of Delhi. 

t635. *SBth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon; (a) Will Government please state 
the Jiumber of the members of the Delhi Royal family in this country 
and also the districts in which they live? 

(b) What are their political rights and privileges in the various districts? 

(c) Have Government made any arrangement m the several districts 
for I heir education and employment? 

Representation in the Central Legislature in the New Constitution 
of the Members of the Late Royal Family of Delhi. 

*1*536. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Ha\e the Delhi Royal family ever 
been represented by a nominated or elected representative in the Central 
Tjegislature ? 

RePRESKNTATION iN THE CENTRAL LEGISLATURE IN THE NeW CONSTITUTION 

OF THE Members of the Late Royal Family of Delhi. 

• t637. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government please state 
the demands of the Delhi Royal family as put forward in their memorial 
to His Majesty the King and also as to what steps do Government con- 
template to take thereon? 

(6) Have Government made any attempt to find out their demands 
from their duly elected representative, Khan Bahadur Nawab Hamid 
Hussain Khan, through whom the Princes of the late Delhi Royal family 
in their memorial desired to present their case? 

(c) If not, do Government intend to do so now? 

Representation in the Central Legislature in the New Constitution 
OF THE Members of the Late Royal Family of Deijh. 

t538. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Have the Delhi Taimuria Asso- 
ciation and Anjuman Khandan-i-Jahandad Shah, Benares, forwarded any 
resolutions to the Government of India? 

, (b) If so, will Government please state the resolutions and the action 

they intend to take in that connection? If not, why not? 

Appeal from: the All-India Adi-Hindu Depressed Classes Conference 
HELD at Lucknow against the Poona Pact. 

539. '''Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government please state 
whether they have received an appeal from the All-India Adi-Hindu 
Depressed Classes Conference recently held at Lucknow on the 5th 
November, 1932, against the Poona Pact? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table n copy of 
the appeal? 

(c) What steps do Gov(3rnment propose to take in that connection? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mltter: (a) T have seen a copy of the 
appeal in r-ucstion. 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 634. 
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(b) Till* appeal is printed in Hindi and was published by the President, 
District Adi-Hindu Sabha, Cawnpore, in a pai'iphlet covering 76 pages, 
priced at foiu annas a copy. I regret that no spare copy is available for 
placing on the table. 

(c) It ’s not proposed to take any action in tlie matter. 

Removal of Prostitutes from the (^haort Bazar, Delhi. 

■)40. *Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail Ali l^an (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad) : (a) Are Crovernmenl aware that Hie C’haori Bazar is one of the 
main thoroughfares and business centres cf Delhi? 

(b) Are Governincnt aware that prostitutes have been removed from 
public pla(*(\s in many towns of British India? 

(V‘) What steps have Ciov(?riinient or l!ie j\lunicipal Committee of Delhi 
so far taken to remove them from Chaori Bazar? 

(d) Arc Government preiiarcd to consider the desirability of their removal 
from this locality at an early date? If so, what steps do they propose 
to take in this matter? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(r) The Di‘lhi Municifial Committee has, since November, 1930, declared 
CliMori Bazui' a iirohibited area under section le)2 of the Punjab Munici- 
pal Act ior the residciu^e of jirostitutes and the keeping of brothels and 
are doing everything possible to enforce this pi’ohibition . 

(d) Docs not arise. 

Exclusion of the Dawoodi Borahs from the Operation of the Wakf 

Act. 

541. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad): (a) Are Government aware that Ihe Dawoodi Borahs waited in 
de'puiation on His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and Education 
Ministers of Bombay praying for the application of the Wakf Act 'o 
that community ? 

(b) Will Government please state whether they have received any 
Bill from the Government of Bombay for the sanction of the Governor 
General to exclude the Dawoodi Borahs from the operation of the Wakf 
Act? If so, what action has been taken on it? 

(c) Do the Government of India contemplate introducing a Bill in the 
Legislative Assembly to excludi' the Dawoodi Borahs from the operation of 
the Wakf Act of 1923? 

(d) Has any non-official Member of Ihe Legislative Assembly given 
notice of such a Bill? 

(^') Has a memorial signed bv thousands of Dawoodi Borahs of different 
parts of India been submitted to His Excellency the Governor General 
praying not to give his sanction to the introduction of a Bill either in the 
Legislative Conneil of Bombay or in the Legislative Assembly which aims 
at the exclusion of them from the operation of the Wakf Act of 1023? 
If so, what action has been taken on that memorial? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) I have no information. 

(h) The answer to the first part is in the negative. The second part 
does not arise. 

(c) No. 

(d) Yes 

(r) Some memorials have been received. His Excellency the Governor 
General has refused sanction to the Bills referred to in part (d) of the 
question. 

Emcployment of oertaik Men on the Abolition of certain Posts in thb 
Railway Clearing Accounts Offiob, Delhi. 

542. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether it is a fact that some new men have been imported in the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office, at the time of the abolition of the 
Southern Punjab Railway, Ticket Collecbing Crews System on the East 
Indian Railway, certain section in the office of the Chief Commercial 
Manager, North Western Railway, eto.!? 

(b) If the reply be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to 
state the circumstances which necessitated the employment of these men 
in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 

(c) Did these men hold substantively their former posts? What 
position has been assigned to them in the gradation list of the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office? 

(d) Is it a fact that persons who had been in service in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office for over four years have been discharged, while 
the new men referred to in part (a) above have been kept in service? If 
so, why? 

Mr. P. E. Rau: (a) l\vo men were taken from the Southern Punjab 
Railway on the purchase of that Railway, three men were taken from the 
Crow Staff of the East Indian Railway, but long before the abolition of that 
System, and none from the office of the Chief Commercial Manager, 
Nortli Western Railway. 

(b) T am informed that the men were taken in view of their previous 
cxpericiife and suitability for the work in the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office. 

(r) No. Only one of these men has been confirmed in the Railway 
Clearing /\ccounts Office and his position is below those confinned prior 
to him. Of ners are temporary. Their position in the. cadre will be fixed 
when, and if they are confirmed. 

(d) I understand that certain persons with longer service were dis- 
charged on grounds of least efficiency before the revised orders regarding 
discharge solely on the basis of length of service were issued. 

Hardship caused to the Middle Class People by the Assessment of 
Income-tax on an Income of Rs. 1,000. 

643. ♦Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (la) Are Government aware that 
the policy of assessing income-tax on an income of Rs. 1,000 has caused 
great hardship to the middle class people and that there is great resent- 
ment among them on this account? 

(b) Are Government contemplating to revert to their original policy? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Government cannot aucept 
this statement of the position as accurate. 

(6) I must request the Honourable Member to await my usual budget 
statement on the 28th February. 

Doing away with the Surcharges on Income-tax and Super-taxi 

544. *Lala Sameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government be pleased 

to stat-e if they are thinking of doing away with the surcharge on income- 
tax and super-tax? 

(b) Will Government kindly state if they have received any representa- 
tions from public bodies and individuals to that effect and also the names 
of those who have submitted such representations? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) I must ask the Honourable 
Member to await my usual budget statement on the 28th February. 

(6) Tlie Government have received representations on the subject of 
Taxes on Income from the following Chambers of Commerce: 

Punjab, Burma Indian, Indian Merchants, Bombay, United Provinces 
and the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

Export of Gold from India. 

546a *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government please state 
the total export of gold from India till February 7th, 1933, giving its value 
in rupees and Its quantity in tolas, from the time Britain went off the 
gold standard ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: About 15 million fine ounces of 
gold valued at about Bs. 116A crores were exported from India between 
the 22nd September, 1981, and the 7th February, 1938. 

Unlocking of First and Second Class Compartments before the 
Starting of Trains at Stations of Origin. 

546. *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government please 
state if there are any regulations under the Indian Railways Act or the 
railway bye-laws of the various Railway Companies as to the time when, 
before the starting of trains from their stations of origin, the first and 
second class compartments have to be unlocked to permit entrance by 
passengers ? 

(h) Are Government aware that the Railway authorities at various 
stations of origin do not unlock the first and second class compartments 
to permit the entrance of passengers earlier than 20 minutes before the 
starting of trains from their stations of origin? 

(c) Will Government please state the actual regulations followed by 
the various Railway Companies in keeping first and second class com- 
partments locked up till hardly 20 minutes are left for the departure of 
trains at the stations of origin? 

(d) Are Government aware that such a short space of time as 
20 minutes, before the starting of trains from their stations of origin, 
when the first and second class compartments are unlocked to permit 
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entrance of passengers, entails lots of trouble and inconvenience to long 
journey passengers, particularly ladies, in accommodating themselves com^ 
fortably ? , 

(e) Have Government considered the question of the advisability of 
requiring the various systems of Eailways to arrange the unlocking of first 
and second class compartments at least an hour before the starting of 
trains from their stations of origin to permit the entrance of passengers? 

(/) If the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state if they propose to enact such regulations as to force the Eailway 
Companies to allow an intei’val of at least one hour before the starting 
of trains from their stations of origin, for passengers to accommodate 
themselves in first and second class compartments? 

Mr. P. R, Ran: (a) to (/). The Indian Railways Act does not prescribe 
any minimum period before the booked departure time of trains for I and 
II class compartments to be made available for passengers to entrain. 
For details of tliis nature, Agents of Railway Administrations issue work- 
ing orders to suit the local conditions of each Eailway, and Government 
are not (xw'nre that adequate time is not allowed for passengers to entrain 
at stations from which trains originate. 

If the TTonourahle IVrember will kindly specify the particular stations 
or railwa.y he has in mind 1 will see whether any modification of the 
e^'isting orders is desirable. 

Piece of Land near Juma Masjid, Delhi, occupied by the Alwar State 

Emigrants. 

547. Parma Nandi (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

whether the piece of land lying 'across the road opposite Jurna Masjid, 
Delhi, where the Alwar State emigrants were encamping for a long time, 
belongs to the Delhi Mimicipaiity or Government as the Nazul property? 

(b) In either case, will Government be pleased to state under what 
conditions or terms the site is now in the occupation of the above class of 
people ? 

(c) If it transpires that tlie site is not Government or Municipal pro- 
perty, will Government please state what steps have been taken to keep 
file' said area and its vicinity immune from unhealthy and insanitary 
conditions ? 

(d) Was the site allotted with the consent of some authority and are 
Government aware of the apprehension that it might be converted into a 
hot bed of political propaganda and communal tension? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) The land referred to by the Honourable Member 
is Nazul [property. 

(?)) The site was not given or leased to emigrants from the Alwar 
State. Soiue of the emigrants encamped on the area and as they wem 
homeless, it was not considered desirable to evict them. 

(c) The Delhi Municipal Committee has taken special steps to ensure 
the sanitation of the area by the ])rovision of extra sweepers, temporary 
public latrines, and additional refuse bins. In addition a qualified medical 
man visits th.e area daily, and Lady Health Visitors are also sent 
occasionally 
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(d) The site was not allotted and it is only in temporary occupation 
of the emigrants. Government have no reason to suppose that it might 
be converted into a hot bed of political propaganda and communal 
tension. 

Land on the Leff Hand Side of the Town Hall in the Queen’s 

Garden, Delhi. 

548. *Bhai Parma Band: (a) Are Government aware that certain 
construction work was going to be taken in hand by the Delhi Mwnicipality 
on the left hand side of the Town Hall facing the Queen’s statue? 

(6) Are Government aware that this construction w^as stopped on 
account of certain disputes which arose between the Municipality on 
the one hand and the Hindus and Muhammadans on the other? 

(c) Are Government also aware that the site in question has been now 
specifically made over to the Muhammadans with rights of exclusive use? 

(d) If so, will Government state whether the Local Government duly 
consulted the Government of India in the matter referred to above ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Archajological 
Department was invited to discover what kind of monuments were found 
under the said ground? If not, why not? 

(/) Was the question of making it a protected monument and preserving 
it under the Ancient ^Ic.numents Preservation Act considered instead of 
handing it over to a special class of peo])le with rights of unrestricted 
area? If not, why not? 

(g) Are Government aware of the ugly and unhygienic conditions to 
which the above site is subjected? 

{h) Will Government be pleased further to state what documents have 
been executed in respect of the transfer of this site. If so, by whom, and 
in whose favour? 

(i) Are Government aware that much discontent prevails among the 
public, inasmuch as the riglits and privileges of the general public have 
been sacrificed to favouring a particular class? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Enquiries have been made and the result will be 
communicated to the House in due course. 

Grade and Salary of an Indian Civil Service Officer appointed as 
Deputy Commissioner of Delhi. 

549. *Bhai Parma Hand: (c) Will Government be pleased to state in 
what grade and salary generally an I. G. S. officer is appointed as Deputy 
Commissioner of Delhi? 

(h) What is the nature of his duties? 

(c) Does he do judicial work as a District Magistrate or Collector or 
Registrar? 

(d) Is it a fact that almost all the powers vested in him as District 
Ma^strate, Collector, Begistrar, etc., etc., have been delegated to the 
Additional District Magistrate, Delhi? 

(e) Is most of his time of?ciipied with the administration work? If so, 
what is the nature of such administration work and the time occupied in 
the discharge of such duties? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The Officer appointed as Deputy 
Commissioner, Delhi, draws pay according to the senior time-scale of the 
Indian Civil Service. A special pay of Rs. 150 per mensem is attached 
to the post. 

(b) The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for all the ordinary duties 
of a District Officer. He is in addition President of the Delhi Municipal 
Committee, the Notified Area Committee and numerous other committees 
of local institutions. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The Additional District Magistrate has been invested with the 
powers of District Magistrate, Collector, and Registrar. This officer also* 
acts as Superintendent of the Delhi District Jail. It has been necessary 
to invest him with these powers as it would be impossible for the District 
Magistrate alone to perform all the functions of the District Magistrate, 
Collector and Registrar, unaided. 

(e) As explained in reply to (6), the Deputy Commissioner has a heavy 
charge, and his work cannot be confined to ordinary office hours. 

Subordinate Staff employed in the Permanent Establishment of the 
Accounts Offices of State Railways. 

550. *Mr. N, M. Joshi (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
total number of subordinate staff employed in the permanent establish- 
ment of the Accounts Offices of the Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian, 
Eastern Bengal, North Western and Burma Railways respectively, with 
also their average gross and net earnings for the last three years? 

(b) Will Government please state the total number of staff blocked in 
the grades of Es. 120, Rs. 90 and Rs. 80, with their length of service, 
and the total period of block, in each of the State Railway Accounts Offices? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The number of permanent subordinates including 
inferior servants in the Accounts Offices of the five State-managed Rail- 
ways is as follows: 

/ Great Indian Peninsula 697, East Indian 1,325, Eastern Bengal 559, 
North Wosierii 1,334 mi l Burma 212. The average gross earnings for the 
three years ending the 31st March, 1932, for these railways in lakhs are 
13’66, 18*51, 5-98, 16*64 and 4*27, respectively: the avenige net earnings 
for the same period are 3*53, 6*52, 1«39, 3*43 and 1*26, respectivelv. 

(b) The information is being compiled and will be laid on the table 
in due course. 

Departmental Examination for Promotion in the Accounts Office of 
THE Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

661. *Mr. H. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that a definite assurance was 
given by Government when taking over the old Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Accounts staff in 1925 to the effect that no new conditions of service 
barring the then existing prospects and privileges of the staff would be 
imposed, and that rules have since been framed making it compulsory for 
the staff to pass certain departmental examinations as a condition prece- 
dent for ordinary promotions even m the clerical grades? 
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(b) If so, are Government prepared to restore the old privilege by 
exempting the old Great Indian Peninsula Eailway staff from passing the 
departmental examinations since imposed for promotions in the clerical 
grades? Is it a fact that no such departmental examinations are made 
conditional for promotions in the clerical grades in other departments of 
the railway? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Office Manuals of State llailway Accounts 
Offices which are books prescribed for the departmental examinations, 
though made available to staff on all other State Railways, have not yet 
been made available to the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway Accounts 
staff, though examinations have regularly been held since the last three 
years and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Accounts Staff Union has 
been repeatedly representing the matter to the administration? If the 
answer be in the affirmative, who is responsible, and what action do 
Government propose to take to meet this long-standing grievance? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: (a) and (b). Government do not consider that pre- 
scribing an examination as a necessary qualifying condition for promotion 
can be held to be in any way contrary to the assurance referred to. I 
may fidd that persons in the permanent employment of the Company who 
were over 40 years of age when the management was taken over by the 
State are not subject to this condition. 

(c) I am informed that office manuals are still under preparation in 
most of the State-managed Railways but that though these are prescribed 
subjects for departmental examinations, in practice the questions are based 
on Codes or orders which are available to the Staff. I do not recollect 
that the grievance complained of has hitherto been brought to my notice, 
but I shall have the question examined to see whether any action 
can be taken to meet the grievance complained of. 

Dislocatiok of Work in the Traffic Accounts Branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Accounts Office. 

552. ’•‘Mr. N, M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the work in the Traffic 
Accounts Branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway Accounts Office 
has been in a state of continued dislocation since the abolition of the 
Divisional Traffic Accounts Scheme in 1031, and sanctions were accorded 
from time to time by the Controller of Railway Accounts for the main- 
tenance of additional temporary establishment to clear the heavy arrears? 

(b) Is it a fact that as a result of reduction in the posts of Station 
Inspectors on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the work of station 
inspections has been in a serious state of arrears and recently, within so 
short a time after retrenchment, a series of frauds have come to light on 
the Railway, and in consequence the Chief Accounts Officer has asked for 
more posts of Inspectors being sanctioned by the Controller of Railway 
'Accounts to cope up with the work of station inspections? 

(c) If the answers to parts (^) and (b) above are in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state how the surplus in the clerical and station 
inspection staff for retrenchment was arrived at and by whom? 

fd) Is it a fact that almost all the di<?charged clerical staff were re- 
employed within a very short time, and, if so, did Government anticipate 
the necessity of re-employing the discharged staff in view of the impending 
voluntary retirement scheme? If not, why not? 
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(e) Is it a fact that this has resulted in additional expenditure by way 
of payment of notice pay and grant of passes to go home and back, etc. ? 


Mr. P. K. Rau: (a) 1 understand that there was sonic dislocation in the 
Traffic Accounts branch work after the abolition of the Divisional Traffic 
Accounts scheme in 1931, hut not additional slaft’ was sanctioned in this 
connection. 

(6) I am informed that the arrears in station inspection were not a 
result of the reduction in the posts of 8tatio!i Inspectors on the Great 
Indian Peninsula llailway, but were originally due to additional duties in 
connection with the Divisional Traffic Accounts scheme when it was in 
existence. A reduction in the posts of Station Inspectors was ordered in 
1032 and formed part of the retremdimcnts in Ihe Accounts Department 
in giving effect to the recommendations of the Ivailway Hetrenchment Sub- 
Committee. This was effected by extending the intervals between inspec- 
tions and did not mean increased work to the staff concerned, whosi' duties 
liave, as a matter of fact, been reduced by tlie introduction of the State 
Pailway procedure which involved fewer eh(‘cks fhau the old Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company's procedure. It is true that the Chief 
Ac'counts Officer made a request recently for f^ome temporary staff to 
help in bringing up the arrears but he failed to (*onvin(*e the Controller of 
Railway Accounts of the necessitv for this staff. The recpiest was then^- 
fore refused pending an examination of the results of the reduced (diocks 
and re-arrangement of programmes given effect to recently. No series of 
frauds have come to liglit on the Grtait Tndieu Peninsula Railway ns a 
result of the retrenchment of posts of Inspectors. 

(c) The surplus in tlie ('Icric.'al and Statiofi Inspection staff was deter- 
mined by the Controller of Railway Accounts in consultation with the Chief 
Accounts Officer in the light of the volume of work to be done. 

{(/) It was found possible to re-employ almost all the discharged 
(dcrical staff only because an equivalent munb(‘r offered subseqiumtly to 
retire voluntarily. The offers of voluntary ve^ii ement were not received 
in time to avoid discharges. 

(c) The additional expenditure involved is very small and does not 
exceed Rs. 50. 

Non-Public ATT 05 T of the Accounts of the Staff Benefit Fund of 

State Railways. 

553. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that the accounts of the Staff Benefit Fund of the State Rail- 
ways are not published annually and, if it is so, are Government prepared 
to consider the desirability of publishing the accounts annually for the in- 
formation of the railway employees, who contribute to it by way of fines 
imposed on them by the Railwav and to satisfy themselves that the fund 
is made use of in accordance with the rules and for the objects provided 
for them? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The accounts of the Staff Benefit Fund of the State 
Railways are kept by the Chief Accounting Officer of the Railway con- 
cerned. Government are quite prepared to accept the suggestion of the 
Honourable Member that the accounts should he published and are issuing 
instructions accordingly. 
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'*Grant oe Compensatory Allowances to the Staff of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Accounts Department. 

554. *Mr, N. M. Jodii: (a) Will Go /omment be pleased to state in 
what respects the staff of the State Railways Accounts Offices are under 
the control of the Controller of Railway Accounts, and iii what respects 
they are under the control of the Agents of the various Railways 
concerned? 

(h) Is it a fact that the .staff engaged since October, 1929, in the 
Accounts Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway aj:e not 
granted the local compensatory allowances although these allowances are 
granted to the staff of that department engaged prior to October, 1929, 
and also to the staff of the other head-quarters offices of the Railway at 
Bombay without any distinction of date of engagement? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) above be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to grant these allowances to all the staff of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Accounts Department? If not, why not? 

Hr. P. B. Bau: (a) The State Railway Accounts staff is under the 
coutrol of the Controller of Railway Accounts. 

(*) Yes. 

(c) No. The present rates of pay for Railway Accounts staff were 
introduced in 1929 after careful examination of all relevant factors and 
after consultation with the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. 
Nothing has happened in the interval to necessitate a re-consideration 
of the rates of pay. I should add that these rates apply only to staff who 
wore recruited after the date of introduction of those scales of pay. 


Probationary Accountants in the various Accounts Offices of State 

Railways, etc. 

555. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
uunibei* of probationary accountants in the various Accounts Offices of the 
diffierent State Railways, in the Clearing Accounts Office and in the Office 
of the (yontroller of Railway Accounts who have already been confirmed 
and who are still awaiting confirmation? 

(b) Is it a fact that some of them have been exempted from the depart- 
mental qualifying examinations, and R few others have failed in the first 
and even in the second and third attempts? 

(c) Is it a fact that there are many young men in the Accounts Offices 
of the different State Railways wlio possess high educational qualifications, 
cave office experience and besides have passed the departmental examina- 
tions creditably even in the very first attempt? 

(d) If the answers to parts (h) and (c) above are in the affirmative, do 
Government propose to confirm the men referred to in part (c)? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: (a) On the Ist January, 1933, there were 18 probationary 
acoountants in the Railway Accounts Department of whom 13 have been 
confirmed and five have since been reverted for not passing the depart- 
mental examinations. 

(b) Six of the thirteen who have been confirmed were appointed before 
1st January, 1929, and under their terms of appointment were not required 
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to pass the examination before being confirmed as accountants, grade II. 
They arc, however, required to pass the examination before they can be 
promoted to higher grades. 

(jc) Yes. 

(rf) When vacancies arise, their claims will be considered. 

Recruitment op Probationary Oppicers in the State Railway Accounts 

Oppicbs. 

566. *Mr. N, H. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the probationary officer 
attached to the office of the Chief Accounts OfiBcer of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway was not selected through competitive examination, and 
has not passed the necessary departmental examination even in the third 
attempt? 

(b) Do Government propose to put a stop to this method of recruiting 
probationers in the State Railway Accounts Offices in view of there being 
highly qualified, academically as well as departmentally, young men in 
the department itself? 

Mr. P. R. Ba,u: (a) There is at present r probationer of the Indian 
Railway Accounts Service fittachod to the Office of tlu? Cliief Accounts 
Officer, Great Indian Peninsula Railway. He was recruited through the 
Public Service Commission on the result of a competitive examination held 
in December, 1930. 

He has appeared twice in the departmental examination and has passed 
in two subjects; the rules require that he should pass within four years 
of appointment. 

(b) I hope that my Honourable fnend does not desire Government to 
give up the present method of recruiting officers on the results of a com- 
petitive examination. 

Amendment of Section 20 of the Indian Trust Act, 1882. 

657. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Government of Madras made repre- 

, sentations to the Government of India to amend section 20 

of the Indian Trust Act, 1882, to declare the debentures of 
the Central Land Mortgage Bank of Madras as iruzUe 
securities; 

(b) whether it is a fact that these debentures are backed by firsf 

mortgage securities executed in favour of various primary 
banks and the interest of which is guaranteed by the Locnl 
Government; and 

(c) whether the Government of India propose to introduce- the 

necessary legislation ; if not, why not? 

Mr. O, S. Bajpal: (a) Yes. 

(h) The Government of India understand that the debentures of the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank, Madras, are floated on mortgages tmu? 
ferred to it by primary land mortgage banks. The lioenl Governinent hav< * 
"uarant'^ed interest on debentures to be issiu'd in the first five year? to 
the extent of Rs. 50 lakhs until the debentures are paid off or redeemed h^ 
the Bank. 
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(•c) No. The Government of India consider that the question of 
extending the list of allJndia trustee securities, with the object of adding 
a new class of provincial securities, is one which should be deferred until 
the new constitution has been framed. 


Mr, K. P. Thampan: Mav I know, Sir, wheiher the Townsend Coiu- 
inittee on Co-operation in the ^Madras Presidency, the lioyal Cojiiniission 
on Agriculture and the Central Banking Enquiry Comniittce have all 
recommended that the debentures of the Madras Central Land Mortgage 
Lank must be treated as trustee securities? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am quite prepared to concede, Sir, that my Hon- 
ourable friend ’s statement as regards the recommendations of those Com- 
mittees and Commissions is correct, but my point is that, in view of the 
uncertainty as to w^hether Government at the (k^ntre would in future have 
any eontrol ovei* the finances and the financial status of Local Govern- 
ments, they arc not prepared to enlarge the list of securities under the 
Trustees Act. 

Mr. K. P, Thampan: May I know whether the Government ore aware 
that on account of the failure of the Afadras High Court to declare thes(‘ 
as ti’ustee securities by framing the necessary rules and the failure of 
Government to introduce the necessary legislatum. the Bank is undergoing 
oonsidorahlo difficulties for want of funds and that it is not working 
satisfactorily ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir, T am not aware of the fact. 

Mr, K. P, Thampan: Will Government kindly enquire? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government do not consider that any useful purpose 
would he served by making that enquiry, because the reason which T have 
given for Government's decision not to admit these securities to the list of 
approved securities relates to the future constitution and not to present 
conditions. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Tn view of the fact that similar loans such as the 
Madras Municipal Loans, and the Port Trust TiOans which are of a pro- 
vincial character have been treated as trustee securities and in view of the 
fact that if the Government do not introduce the necessary legislation, it 
would he a verv groat handicap for the successful working of the Madras 
Central Land Mortgage Bank, do not the Government consider it their 
duty to introduce legislation without any further delay? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, as T have cried to explain, the difficulty 
relates to or arises out of the uncertainty as to the control, if any, which 
the Central Government in future will have over provincial finances. The 
securities which have already been admitted were admitted in the past 
when constitutional changes wore not impending. 

Blwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: ATav T ask a ouestion arisuvr 
out of the answer? Ts it not a fact that there is no proposal to treat 
the Indian Trust Act as a Provincial Act or as capable of amendment by 

B 2 
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a provincial Legislature and that the present proposal is that the Indian 
Trust Act should be a Central Act capable of amendment only by the 
i Central Legislature, that there is no uncertainty with regard to the future, 
and that the decision must always lie with the Central Government 
whether they will classify any particular set of loans as trustee securities 
or not and that, therefore, the decision has to be; taken by this Govern- 
ment with reference to this matter? There is no uncertainty at all, so far 
as I am aware. 


Mr. a. S. Bajpai: It may be, as my Honourable friend has stated, that 
there is no uncertainty as to the powers of the Central Legislature in regard 
to the Indian Trust Act. But the question is whether the Central or 
Federal Government will be in a position to satisfy itself regarding the 
solvency and the financial position generally of Provincial Governments. 
As far as I understand the position, the uncertainty arises out of that 
and not out of any doubt as to the future legislative jurisdiction of this 
House. 

I 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: In this case may I inform my 
H(uiourablc friend that the Provincial Government have recommended that 
these debentures should bo treated as trustee securities and if there is any 
uncertainty in the future, a similar recommendation or want of recom- 
mendation of the Provincial Government must amply meet the necessities 
oif the case? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend's point is that the recom- 
mendation of a Local Government should be considered sufficient guarantee 
of the quality of the security which they recommend. That raises a general 
question of financial policy on which T am not prepared to pronounce an 
opinion. 

Mr. P. E, James: In view of the real importance of this matter to the 
question of agricultural loans in Madras, in view of the fact also that the 
Government of Madras, as I understand it, are very anxious that these 
debentures should be classed as trustee securities, will the Government 
pf India now reconsider the matter? 


Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: The answer which I have given is based upon the 
T’erv recent reconsideration of the recommendation of the Government of 
■Madras, and, so far as I am concerned. I am not prepared to say that in 
the light of the facts which the Government had already in their possession 
they arc prepared to reconsider the matter. 

Mr. P. E. James: May I then ask at what stage the matter is likely 
to he reconsidered? Is the matter to rest there until the federal constitu- 
tion comes actually into being? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The position is that we have communicated our views 
to the Government of Madras. If the Government of Madras feel that 
the matter is of such pressing urgency that they want it reconsidered, they 
will come up again and then, I daresay, the Government of India will 
reconsider it, but not till then. 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan: May 1 know whether it is a fact that in August, 
1931, the Government of India informed the Madras Government that the 
necessary legislation would be taken up at the Simla Session of the 
Assembly and that towards the end of the same year the Government 
changed their attitude? May I know what intervened between August and 
December to warrant a change of policy? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I am jiot aware that the Government of India in 
1931 agreed that there should be legislation and, in 1932, went back upon 
it. 

Mr. P. E. James: That is a fact. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: May I ask the Honourable 
the Finance Member if any consideration about such an opportunity being 
given to class it as trustee securities affecting the loan operations of the 
Government of India has been taken into account in coming to this 
decision. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would ask my Honourable 
friend to appreciate the fact that this is a complicated and difficult matter, 
and 1 would also remind the House that there is a Bill down in the list of 
possible biisin('ss for this Session on this very subject, I suggest that a 
(b'bfite on that Bill would be a more suitable occasion for going into this 
whole question than this process of supplementary questions and answers. 

I would assure my Honourable friend that we fully appreciate the reasons 
why the Madras Government have made this recommendation; and it was 
only after very careful consideration that on the whole we came to the 
couclnsion that in the present uncertainty it was undesirable to enlarge 
the list of trustee securities. It will be possible in the course of the debate 
on the Bill to go into that matter much more fully. 

Procedure for Granting the Expenditure on Capital Account of 

Indian Railways. 

558. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Are the various stages of discussing 
and finally granting the expenditure on Capital Account of Indian Railways 
the same as outlined by the Acworth Committee in para. 46 and succeed- 
ing paragraphs of their report? If the procedure is different, what is the 
procedure now? 

(b) Was the procedure adopted in granting capital expenditure on 
Kalyan Power Station and Kangra Valley Railway? 

(c) If not, in what respect was it deviated from? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) I presume ray Honourable friend is referring to the 
paragraphs in the Acworth Committee's report which describe the prepara- 
tion of the capital programme for each railway and the^ annual allotment of 
funds for it. There have been various changes in detail in the procedure 
’which it is impossible for me to describe in the short space of a reply 
^ a question on the floor of this House; but I may say briefly that the 
present procedure is that the proposals of the Agent regarding the capital 
programme of his line are submitted by him in two sections to the Railway 
Board: the rolling stock portion is discussed by the Railway Board with 
the Agent in Maroh and the rest of the works programme in July or August. 
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The programmes dealt with three year periods when the Acworth Com- 
mittee reported. At the present moment the programmes are prepared 
only for yearly periods owing to the uncertainties of the immediate future. 
Those programmes are no longer sent to the Secretary of State for his 
approval but arc placed before the Standing Finance Committee for Rail- 
ways who aenitinise them in detail. 

(h) and (c). The usual procedure was followed in these cases; but I 
must reinind my Honourable friend that the inclusion of any item in the 
programme is not by itself sulhcient authority for incurring expenditure on 
it. Tn both these cases separate estimates had to be, and were prepared 
and submitted by tlie Agent for scrutiny and sanction by the Railway 
Board. 


Annual Expenditure on the Railway Conference. 

559. "^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
on what page or pages of the Eailw^ay Budget are the expenses on the 
Railway Conference shown? 

(b) What is the permanent staff of the Railway Conference? What is 
the annual expenditure on it? Have Government considered the question 
of its amalgamation witli the Railway Board? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (d) The budget of the Indian Railway Conference 
Association docs not form part directly of the Railway liudget. The 
Association consists of all railway administrations in India working a 
railway open for passenger traffic that desire to join it and the expenditure 
is distributed among the railway administrations represented in the propor- 
tion of their respective voting powers. The Secretary of the Indian Rail- 
way Conference Association is also Director of the Wagon Interchange 
which is responsible for controlling the movement and distribution of broad 
gauge wagons among the nine railways which form part of the pool in order 
to get the maximum loading with a minimum of stock. A separate branch 
of ihe Conference office called the Neutral Control Branch checks the 
(‘ondilion of wagons at certain junctions of interchange between the different 
' railways in order to accelerate the movement of wagons through those 
junctions a.nd to minimise disputes. The total cost of the Association, 
including the Wagon Interchange and Neutral Control Branches, amounted 
to Rs. 3,95,000 in 1931-32. 

{b) 'J'hc total staff of the Indian Railway Conference Association, includ- 
ing all these various branches, consists of four superior officers, 231 subordi- 
ualcs and 267 inferior staff. The present cost is, as I have already stated, 
Hs. 3,05,000. From the description of the work done by the Indian Rail- 
way ('onference Association it will be obvious that it is not a work tht^it 
can be taken over by the Railway Board. The Association includes among 
its membership a number of railways with the administration of which the 
Railway Board has no concern. 

Work done in the Central Standards Opfiob. 

560. Ziauddin Ahmad: For how many years was the Standards 
Office established? What work is it doing now? For how many years 
do Government propose to continue it? , 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: The Central Standards Office was established in Janu- 
ary, 1930, on a temporary basis for five years. It deals with the prepara- 
tion of Standard Drawings and designs for Permanent Way, Bridges, 
Signal and Interlocking Locomotives and Rolling Stock; also standard 
specifications for railway materials. 

The question of its continuance or otherwise after the initial period of 
five years has not been considered yet. 


Average Rate of Interest on Borrowings fob Expenditure on 
Indian Railways. 

561. *]0r. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) What was the average rate at which 
money was borrowed for the expenditure on Indian Railways in the year 
1920? Was it not at 8f per cent.? 

(b) What was the average rate of interest on Railway borrowings in 
1932? Was it not 5*7 per cent.? 

(c) What is the Government rate of interest now? 

(d) What action do the Railway Board propose to take to reduce the 
rate of interest to the market rale of interest, t.e., four per cent.? 

(c) How many crores will tlie Railway Board save, if the average rate 
of the borrowings be eonverted to the rate of interest at which Government 
are now borrowing money? 


Mr, P. B. Bau: (a) and (b). The interest charged to railway revenues 
Is composed of the following items : 

(?) Interest on specific railway debt which consists mainly of stock 
issued or liabilities undertaken at the time of the purchase 
of the old Guaranteed Railway Companies; 

(ii) Interest on capital contributed by Railway Companies; 

(Hi) Interest on other capital which has been provided by Govern- 
ment from various sources. 


The last is calculated as follows: 


(i) At the fixed rate of 3-3252 per cent, per annum on capital pro- 
vided up to tlio end of 1916-17; 

(//) On all capital provided subsequently at a rate intended to 
represent the average rate of interest on Government 
borrowings during the period beginning with 1917-18, after 
allowing for the income-tax free concession, cost of manage- 
ment of debt, etc. The rate for 1931-32 was 5-66 per cent, 
and the estimated rates for 1932-33 and 1933-34 are 5 53 per 
cent, and 5-48 per cent, respectively. 


In round figures it may be stated that the specific debt in 1933-34 
amounts to 179 croros and the interest thereon to 6 crores. The capital 
contributed by Companies amounis to 40 crores and the interest thereon 
to 1-3 crores.' The capital contributed by Government up to the end of 
1916-17 amounts to 273 crores and the interest thereon to 9 crores. 
Finally, the capital contributed between 1917-18 and 1933-34 both years 
inclusive amounts to 302 crores and the interest thereon to I64 crores. 

(fi) The redumption yield on the last conversion loan floated by the 
Government of India is 4*8 per cent. 
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(d) As pointed out in reply to parts (a) and (b) of my Honourable 
friend question, since the rate paid to general revenues is the average 
rate of interest on Government borrowings since 1917-18 every fall in the 
rate at which Government is borrowing at present will be reflected in the 
rate charged to Bail ways; for example the average has fallen from 5 ‘65 
per cent, in 1931-32 to 5*48 per cent, in 1988-84. 

(e) Fi’om the data given by nie this is a simple arithmetical problem, 
for which I am sure my Honourable friend does not require rriy assistance 
to find a solution, but I would point out that the result will be entirely 
academic because Government loans cannot be paid before fixed dates, so 
tJiat it is only in the case of loans which can be repaid in the near future 
that Government can convert without the necessity of paying a premium 
which would largely neutralise the advantages of conversion. I should 
add, however, that the point emphasised by my Honourable friend of the 
desirability of reducing rates of interest whenever .possible has not been, 
and will not be, lost sight of by Government. 


Appointment op Muslims as Assistant Surgeons on the Bast 
Indian Bailway. 

562, *Shaikh Fazal Haq Firacha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state how many Assistant Surgeons arc employed on the East Indian 
Eailway, and how many of them are Muslims? 

(b) Are Government aware that four posts of Assistant Surgeons are 
adveriiised to be filled on the East Indian Eailway? 

(c) Do Government propose to draw the attention of the Agent, East 
Indian Eailway, to the desirability of filling all the four posts by Muslims 
to redress communal equality? , 

Mr. P. E. Rau: (a) There are 16 Assistant Surgeons employed on the 
' East Indian Eailway, of whom none is a Muslim. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) As t informed the House last week a copy of the question has 
been sent to the Agent, East Indian Eailway, who is competent to make 
these appointments, for such action as he may deem necessary. He 
aware of Government’s policy, with regard to preventing a preponderance 
of any class or community in the railway services. 

) 

Time taken by Pilgrim Ships and Non-Pilgrim Ships from Jeddah to 
Bombay and Karachi and vick vebjsa- 

663. ^Shaikh Fazal Haq Firacha: (a) Will Government be pleased t>^ 
state how many days does a pilgrim ship normally take to reach 
Jeddah from Bombay and Karachi and vice versa? 

(b) How many days does it normally take a non-pilgrim passenger ship 
to roach Jeddah from Bombay and Karachi and vice versa? 

(c) Why is there so much difference in journey days between a pUgriu^ 
and a non-pilgrim ship for so short a journey ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the pilgrims in a pilgrim ship, who ai® 
placed in uncomfortable conditionB, feel great inconvenience and trouble 
in remaining packed up on board the ship for so many days, and that the 
less the days spent on their journey, the less is the trouble to them? 
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Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: (a) A pilgrim ship normally takes 13 days to perform 
the voyage between Bombay and Jeddah via Karachi. The direct voyage 
between Bombay and Jeddah or Karachi and Jeddah takes 10 days. 

(b) and (c). There are very few sailings oi: noii-pilgrim passenger 
steamers from Bombay or Karachi to Jeddah. The steamers making the 
voyage are generally the same as those which ply as pilgrim ships during 
the pilgrim season. The duration of the voyage is also the same, subject 
to slight variations on account of weather conditions during different 
seasons. ‘ ' 

(d) It would naturally be more convenient for the passengers if the 
voyage could be shortened. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: Comparing the distance from Bombay to Jeddah with 
the distance from Bombay to Marseilles, and considering that it takes 
only fourttjeii days to go to Marseilles from Bombay, will Government 
say what is the speed at which these boats to Jeddah go? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I do not know exactly the speed at which they go, 
but it is obvious that the mail boats are much faster. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the distance to Marseilles is 
nearly three times as much, and in view of the fact that it takes only 
thirteen days to go to Marseilles, will (iovernmeiit say what are the 
reasons for taking as much as 15 days from Bombay to Jeddah? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The reason is obvious: mail boats are faster than 
the pilgrim ships. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: My Honourable friend must know that even ordinary 
ships take only fourteen days to go to Marseilles. Is he in a position to 
intimate to Turner Morrison and Co. and other Companies that ships 
going to Jeddali from Bombay and other ports should increase their speed 
and go a little faster, so that the hardship to passengers may not continue 
and probably more people may go to Jeddah? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 am not sure whether my Honourable friend 
appreciates the fact that even the Government of India cannot make 
ships go at a more rapid pace than they are capable of. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that my Honourable friend the 
Leader of the European Group j Sir Leslie Hudson, is in a better position 
than the Government to see that ships can be made more speedy, will he 
kindly be pleased to see that ships go at a somewhat more speedy rate 
and not at the present very slow rate, one consequence of which is that 
there are more deaths taking place on the deck than would otherwise be 
the case ? ’ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am not sure whether that question is addressed 
to me or to Sir Leslie Hudson. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will the Government see that ships proceed somewhat 
faster than they have been doing for the last century and that they do this 
distance in less time? 
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Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to arrange 
with the Shipping Companies to see that these pilgrim ships go from 
Karachi to Jeddah and also from Bombay to Jeddah direct, because, when 
these ships come from Bombay to Karachi, sometimes there are very few 
passengers, and similarly there arc very few passengers from Karachi to 
Bombay when these ships return from Jeddah? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend docs not seem to appreciate 
that the Shipping Companies have no contract with Government. What 
Government can do is to make suggestions to Shipping Companies, and 
I am quite prepared to put the point, which the Honourable Member has 
raised just now, to Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co. I shall also take 
this opportunity of answering the somewhat involved statement of my 
friend behind me. As T have stated more than once, Government are in 
no jiosition to accelerate the speed of ships, and, therefore, it is not pos- 
sible to take the action suggested by him. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Tf the Steamer Companies do not comply wnth the 
re(]uest of the Government, of India, sufficient steps can be taken against 
these Companies. Are the Government of India aware of that? 
(Laughter). 

(No reply). 

Rules for Limiting the Speed of Pilgrim Ships. 

06 1. * Shaikh Fazal Haq Firacha: Arc there any rules regarding the 
keeping of a maximum or minimum speed limit of pilgrim ships? If not, 
are Government prepared to consider the desirability of framing such rules 
that may compel the steamship companies to complete their journey 
from Indian pilgrim ports to Jeddah in the least possible number of days 
in normal times? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: There is a rule that pil.grim ships sailing between 
May 20th and September 20th in any year must be capable of steaming 
at least eight knots an 'hour in ordinary monsoon weather. The second 
part does not arise. 

/ Employment of more Muslims on l^ir.GRiM Ships duhinc the 

Haj Season. 

565. *Shaikh Fazal B[aq Firacha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
slate the names and number of ships, working as pilgrim ships this year 
at Bombay and Karachi, and also state how many Muslim doctors, 
compounders, clerks and cabin boys are serving on each ship for the 
convenience of the pilgrims? How’' many of them are non-Muslims? 

(h) Are Government aware that Muslim employees on a pilgrim 
ship can be more serviceable, sympathetic and useful to the pilgrims of 
their own religion? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the question of making rules 
to compel the pilgrim steamship companies to keep a good number of 
Muslim employees during the Haj season? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) The pilgrim fleet of the Mogul Line, which is 
the onlv Line at present engaged in the pilgrim traffic^ from India, com- 
prises eight steamers, namely, S.S. Akbar, S.S. AUvi, 8.8, Data, 8-p- 
Jehangir, 8.8. Khosrou, 8.8. Rahmani, 8.8. Rizwanl and 8.8. 8hu)a. 
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The Government of India are not in possession of information as to the 
number of Muslims and non-Muslims employed for service on each of 
these ships. 

(6) and (c). The Government of India recognise the desirability of the 
shipping company' employing, as ’far as possible, Muslims for service on 
pilgrim ships, provided suitably qualified peisons are available. The 
matter has already been brought to the notice of the shipping company 
and it is proposed to make rules with a view to ensuring, as far as pos- 
sible. the employment of suitable Muslims as medical ofl&cers and 
hospital attendants. 

Nurses kept tn Pilgrim hips at Indian Pilgrim Ports. 

666. *Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: Will Government be pleased to 
state if the pilgrim ships at Indian pilgrim ports are keeping nurses for 
the convenience and service of the female pilgrims? 


Mr. O. S.* Bajpai: Under tlic existing rules, a pilgrim ship engaged to 
carry more than 100 pilgrims is required to employ one female attendant 
to assist the medical officer if there are any female pilgrims on board. In 
connection with n recommendation made by the Haj Inquiry Committee, 
the Government of India propose to make a new rule laying down that, 
whenever ])ossible, there should be a qualified nurse or midwife, preferably 
a i\liislim, in addition to a female attendant, on every pilgrim ship (tarrying 
female pilgrims. 

Charges for Single and Return First, Second and Deck Class Tickets 
ON Pilgrim Ships from Bombay and Karachi to Jeddah. 

667. *Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state separately the charges for single and return first, second and deck 
•"lass tickets on a pilgrim ship from Bombay and Karachi to Jeddah? 

(b) Are Government in a position to state the reasons for keeping so 
high a difference between a return and a single fare ticket? 

(c) Do Government have any liand in fixing the fares? Are Govern- 
ment prepared to consider the desirability of compelling the companies to 
keep a reasonable difference between a return and single journey ticket to 
encourage the pilgrims to buy single tickets in their interest, for their con- 
venience to return from Jedclah by any ship that may be available? 

Mr. G. S. Baipai: (a) The steamer fares for pilgrims are liable to 
fluctuation, but the maximum fares at present charged by Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison & Co., Ltd., from Bombay and Karachi, are shown in a statement 
which I lay on the table. 

(6) The grant of a concession to pilgrims who purchase return tickets 
ij^ in accord with ordinary commercial practice. 

(c) Government have no legal power to control the fares and do not 
propose to take such power. The purchase of a return ticket is not 
obligatory. If a pilgrim travelling as a deck, passenger does not wish to 
purchase a return ticket in order that he may be free to return from 
Jeddah by any ship that may be available, he is at liberty to purchase^ a 
single ticket provided that he deposits a sum of Rs. 60 with the Commis- 
sioner of Police, Bombay, or the Protector of Pilgrims, Karachi, for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of the return passage. 
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The maximum fares at present chanred by Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co., Ltd.,, 
from Bombay and Karachi are as follows : 


First class — 




Rs. 

(t) with food 

. • • • Single 

• 

• 

450 


Beturn 

• 


650 

(n) without food 

. . . . . Single 



375 

Second class — 

Return 

• 

• 

650 

(t) with food 

• • Single 

• 

• 

350 


Return 

• 

• 

525 

(t») without food 

. . . • • Single 

• 

• 

300 

Deck — 

Return 

• 

• 

450 

(i) with food 

• Single 

• 

• 

140 


Return 

• 


215 

(n) without food 

• Single 

• 

• 

no 


Return 


• 

160 


Retitbn o¥ Haj Pilgrims from Jeddah by Hahsa Line (German) 

Steamers. 

568. *Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: Is it a fact that last year, while 
returning, some Haj pilgrims from Jeddah came by Hansa Line (German) 
steamers? Are Government aware of the reason why they preferred to 
travel by that line ? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: Government understand that 63 pilgrims returned 
from Jeddah by German ships owing to the shortage of first and second 
class accommodation in ships of the Mogul Line. 

Tbavellixg of Indian Haj Pilgrims by Ships other than those of 
aMbssrs. Ttjrner, Morrison and Company. 

569. ♦Shaikh Pazal Haq Piracha: (a) Is it a fact that Government 
have been devising means to discourage travelling by steamers other than 
tfiose of Turner Morrison? If not, are Government prepared to request 
His Majesty's Minister at Jeddah to arrange, whenever possible, to send 
the Indian Haj pilgrims by steamers other than those of Turner Morrison 
that may touch the Jeddah port? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table of this House the 
correspondence that took place between the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Minister at Jeddah, on the subject of travelling of Indian Haj 
pilgrims by ships other than those of Turner Morrison? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) The answer to the first part is an emphatic 
negative. There is nothing to prevent Indian pilgrims from booking 
passages for the return journey by ships of any other Line that may be 
available at Jeddah provided that the ships comply with the statutory 
provisions applicable to pilgrim ships. The Government of India^ do not 
consider that any instructions are needed to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Jeddah. 

(5) There has been no such correspondence. 
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Adoption of the System of giving Contracts for carrying Pilgrims 

TO Hedjaz. 

570. * Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Egyptian Government give every year a contract by tender system to 
shipping companies for carrying pilgrims to Hedjaz? 

(b) Are Government prepared to consider the question of adopting the 
system of giving contract for carrying pilgrims to Hedjaz to such shipping 
companies as may be prepared to charge the lowest amount of fare? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: {a) Government have no information beyond what 
is contained in paragraph 132 of the Keport of the Haj Inquiry Committee. 

(6) The question has already been considered. The Haj Inquiry Com- 
mittee were definitely against the introduction in India of the tender 
system and their opinion was accepted by Government. 

Income from Customs charged from the Haj Pilgrims for Articles 

IMPORTED by them. 

671. *Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: Will Government be pleased to 
state the approximate income for the last three years of the customa 
charged from Haj pilgrims for articles imported by them from Hedjaz 
on their return? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster t I regret that the information is 
not on record. 

Issue of Concession Tickets for Poor Pilgrims by Messrs. Turner, 

Morrison and Company. 

572. * Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) Is it a fact that every year 
Tvlessrs. Turner Morrison used to issue two or three hundred concession 
tickets for poor pilgrims in their pilgrim ships? 

(6) Are Government aware that, wlien requested this year, 
Mr. E. Brown, Managing Director, Messrs. Turner Morrison, Bombay, 
refused to issue such tickets, on the plea that the Government had dis- 
allowed the issue ot such tickets? 

(c) Is there any truth in the matter? If not, do Government propose 
to enquire from the Managing Director why he accused the Government? 

(d) Has an article on this matter, wliicli apj)eared in the Daily Inqilah 
of Lahore, been brought to the notice of Government? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai: (a) Tickets at reduced rates have been issued 
occasioitally by Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Co., Ltd. 

(b),j(c) and (d). Government made enquiries as soon as the article 
in the Inqilab of the 26th December., 1932, came to their notice. They were 
informed that Mr. Brown had referred to the views of the Haj Inquiry 
Committee who were opposed to the grant of any concession. 

Inoonvenibnob caused to Pilgrims at Bombay and Karachi. 

573. *Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: Are Government aware that the 
pilgrims, when they enter the pilgrim ships at Bombay and Karachi, feel 
great trouble as only one ladder is kept for going into the ship? Are 
Government prepared to issue instructions to the port authorities to keep 
uiore than two ladders? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: An enquiry has been made from the Goyemmenfc 
of Bombay and the result will be communicated to the House on receipt 
of the Local Government's reply. 

Utilisation of Money of the Return Tickets of First and Second Class 

Pilgrims who fob Lack of Accommodation travel as Beck 

Passengers from Jeddah. 

574. * Shaikh Fazai Eaq Piracha: Will Government be pleased to 
state as to where goes the money of the return tickets of the first and 
second class pilgrim passengers, who, on account of lack of accommodation, 
travel as deck passengers from Jeddah? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The difference between the cost of the return half 
of a first or second class ticket and the cost of a deck passage is retained 
by the shipping company, if a pilgrim decides of his own accord to travel 
as a deck passenger by the first available boat instead of waiting at Jeddah 
for higher class accommodation, to which his ticket entitles him, in a 
later boat. 

Paucity of Muslims in the Legislative Department. 

575. *Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) Is it a fact that there arc very 
few Muslims employed in the Legislative Department? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of assistants, 
clerks, daftries and chaprasis of each community serving in the Legisla' 
tive Department? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the number of title holders 
in the Legislative Department? 

(d!) Is it a fact that there is not a shiglrj Muslim clerk serving in the 
Cash Branch of the Legislative Department? 

Mr. D.. O. Mitchell: (a) No. The number is 20. 

(h) A statement is pla^jed on the table giving the information desired. 

(c) If the Honourable Member refei’s to holders of Indian titles, the 
answer is four. ^ 

' (d) Yes. 


Statement shomng the mmher of Assistants, Clerks, Daftries and peons {including Jamadars 
and Dafadars) of each comiminity serving in the Legislative DepartmenU 


Classes of posts. 

1 

1 • 

, i ! 1 

Hindus. Musli'Tns.j Sikhs. 

_i. L- 

1 

iKiiropoans Indian 
and Anfijlo- Chris - 
j Indians. , tians. 

1 Other 
j commu 
j nities. 

Total. 

Assistants . • j 

! 1 

11 j 2 : .. 

5 

. . 

18 

Clerks 

16 i S : 1 

1 

2 1 

•• 

25 

Daftries 

4 14 .. 

1 

! 1 

•• 

a 

Peons . • • 1 

45 j 0 

. . 

• • 

54 
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amount spent each Year on Stationery required in the Legislative 

Department. 

576. * Shaikh Fazal Eaq Piracha: (a) Will Government state the 
amount spent each year On stationery required ii) the Legislative Depart- 
ment, how much of it remains unspent at the end of the year, and what 
does it amount to? 

(6) Will Government state the amount spent each year on stationery 
for the Council of State, separately on pen, pencil, paper, ink, etc.? 

Mr. D. 0. Mitchell: (a) The amount spent on stationery for the 
Legislative Department and the Council of State together, during the last 
three years, is as follows: 

Rs. 

1929-30 2,300 

1930.31 2,500 

1931-32 2,000 

Approximately one-fourth of the quantity of stationery supplied in a 
year remains unspent at the end of that year and this is consumed 
during the period intervening between the close of the year and the date 
of the next year’s supply. • 

(b) Separate accounts arc not kept of the stationery consumed in the 
Legislative Department and the Council of State, nor is it possible to 
furnish information as to the amount spent on each item of stationery 
separately without an amount of research wholly out of proportion to the 
value of the result. 

Protection of Indian Life and Property in Katwe Reserves in 

Tanganyika. 

577. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
bt'.on drawn to an article in the Tanganyika Opinion, dated the 20th 
January, 1933, under tlu' heading ’Trotection ot Indian Life and Property 
in Native Reserves” at page 14? 

(h) Is it a fact that at Kaboyo in the Protectorate of Uganda, Indian 
shopkeepers were insulted, beaten and threatened by natives in the 
Reserve? 

(c) Have Government noted the allegation that the Native Chief is 
stirring up breach of peace against Indian shopkeepers? 

{(1) Wliar. sief)s, if any, liavo been taken towards alleviating the suffer 
iiigs of the Indian merchants? 

!M[r. d. S. Balpai: (a)— (d). The article presumably refers to the 
incident which formed the subject-matter of Honourable Member’s question 
No 344 which I answered on the 20th February, 1933. The Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce of Fast Africa is reported to have taken 
up the matter. The Of^vernmnnt of India have not been approached. 
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Opposition of Germany to the Formation op a Postal Union in East 

Africa. 

678. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a Eeuter's news under the heading "Germany Opposes 
Postal Union in East Africa”, as published in the Tanganyika Opinion, 
dated the 27th January, 1933, at page 4? 

(6) Have Government noted the reasons which have prompted the 
•German Colonial Association to oppose the Postal Union now in force 
since 1st January, 1933, in East Africa? 

(c) Are Government prepared to take steps to assist the Indian com- 
munity of Tanganyika by making representations to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations and to the Permanent 
Court of Ini.ernatioiial Justice under Article 14 of the Mandate of 
Tanganyika and under Article 13 of the same Mandate read with Article 
14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpal: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) The attention of the . Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by me on the 20th February, 1933, to his starred question No. 342. 


Opposition of Germany to the Formation of a Postal Union in East 

Africa. 

679. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the following: 

(i) leading article in the Tanganyika Opinhn of the 27th January, 
1933, at page 9 under the heading "Unification with a 
Vengeance" ; 

(u) an article under the heading "Custom?? TTnioo to FoUow’^ Postal 
Union in East Africa” in the Tanganyika Opinion of the 27th 
January, 1933, at page 18 and a Beuter s news under the 
heading "Bilto* German Opposition” at the same page in 
the same issue of the said paper; and 

{Hi) an article under the heading "First Fruits of Postal Union for 

' Tanganyika Tax Payers" in the Tanganyika Opinion, dated 

the 27th Jnnnary, 1038, at page 14? 

(b) Will Government kindly state whether they are prepared to take 
action immediately against- the threatened Customs Union of Tanganyika 
with Kenya and Uganda? 

Mr, O. S. Bajpai: (a) Government have seen the articles referred to 
by the Honourable Member. 

(b) Government have made inquiries with a view to deciding what 
action, if any, on their part is called for. 


Illicit Traffic in Silver Bullion. 

580. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a large illicit traffic 
in ‘silver bullion has develnn^id not only across the frontiers of the foreign 
'possessions in South India,, but also across the North Eastern and North 
Western Frontiers of India ? 
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(b) Is it a fact that as a result of this illicit smuggling, Government 
have lost a large amount of revenue? If so, how much approximately? 

(c) Have the Central Board of Eevenue issued any notification under 
the Land Customs Act prohibiting the import of silver into India by land, 
except through authorized routes on the North Eastern Frontier in Burma,’ 
where customs barriers were established? 

(d) Have the land barriers, in respect of foreign possessions in South 
India been reinforced by additional patrols, but the staff required costs so 
niuch as to exceed the loss of revenue thus prevented? 

(a) Are Government considering the question of prohibiting the import 
of silver from Afghanistan, except for legitimate trade purposes; and will 
they be pleased to make a statement on the subject? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster! (a.) There is a considerable 
amount of smuggling of silver bullion across the frontiers of the French 
Settlements in Southern India, and there are reasons to believe that 
very large quantities of silver — mostly coin — ^have been imported across 
the North-Eastern and North-Western frontiers of India. 

(6) It is impossible to estimate the amount of revenue actually lost by 
smuggling. Large quantities of silver were imported from China across 
Hie Burmese frontier last summer and there was definite evidence that 
much larger quantities were on their way. This forced the Government to 
close that route. It does not of course follow that silver which has entered 
India without paying duty either by being smuggled or because advantage 
has been taken of the absence o| a land-customs line would have entered 
India at all if it had had to pay duty because the attraction which brings 
in the smuggled imports is the profit which the evasion of duty makes 
possible. Therefore estimates in terms of revenue lost must be merely 
hypothetical and fictitious. 

(o) The effect of certain notifications issued by the Government of 
India and by the Central Board of Eevenue is as described in this part 
of the question. I 

(d) Since silver bullion and coin became dutiable expenditure amounting 
to about Es. 20,000 per annum has been incurred on strengthening the land 
customs establishment on the Pondicherry Frontier. I cannot say that 
the expenditure incurred exceeds the loss of revenue that has been pre- 
vented. 

[e) The Government of India have this question imder close considera- 
tion but are not in a position to make any definite announcement upon 
the subject. 

MonmoATTON of the CoMCMfUNAti Award after the Separation of Orissa. 

581. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it in contemplation to modify the 
Communal Award so far as Bihar is concerned, after the separation of 
Crissa from it? If so, in what way? 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The decision 
separate Orissa province entails a modification ^ 
iTi respect of Bihar and Orissa. Such modifica 
entirely for His Majesty’s Government. 
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Heavy Traffic of Cocaine and Cuasas in Delhi. 

582. *Mr, S. O. Jog: (a) Are Government aware that in Delhi there is a 
heavy trafl&c of cocaine and charas to a dreadful extent causing aw'ful misery 
to the public* health, especially for the last four or five years, and that 
the excise staff comprises nearly half a dozen men, ?.c., one Excise 
Officer, one Excise Inspector, two or three Excise Sub -Inspectors and one 
Excise Clerk? 

(b) Are Government aware that the respected residents of those streets 
and lanes where cocaine and charas are freely sold day and night feel mucK 
inconvenienced and troubled owing to the heavy traffic of such smugglers 
and that they have complained many times to the Excise Officer to take 
effective action, but no heed has been paid to redress their grievances? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state by how much GovernmenjF 
revenue has decreased in charas shops’ auction in 1932 as compared with 
ihe previous year 1931 owing to this charas smuggling in Delhi? 

(d) Is it a fact that the above excise clerk [referred to in part (a)] is 
a resident of Delhi and is working in the Excise Office from the year 1925, 
and are Government aware that he has much influence with the local 
smugglers ? 

(e) Is it a fact that this excise clerk was transferred from the excise 
to some other department in 1929, but that the Excise Officer and Excise 
Inspector tried their best to call him back after four or five months only 
and that since then he is again in the same office? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I 
will reply to questions Nos. 682 and 583 together. 

Enquiries are being made and the information asked for by the 
Honourable Member will bo laid on the table in due course. 

Heavy Traffic of Cocaine and CnniAs in Delhi. 

t683. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the same excise staff 
has been in Delhi for the last five or six years? If so, will Government 
be pleased to state why they have not been transferred? 

(b) Do Government propose to entrust. Ihe suppression of cocaine and 
charas traffic direct io the C. T. D. and its new C. I. A. Departments? 

(c) Are Government prepared to commend to the present officials 
in Delhi to follow the example and policy of Mr. G. M. Young, T.C.S., 
cap-Deputy Commissioner of Delhi who took personal interest in such 
matters ? 


Alleged Corruptions in the Delhi Nazul Department. 

584. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the Excise Officer, Delhi, is 
also in charge of the Nazul Department of Delhi (as a Nazul Officer)? 

(b) Arc Government aware that for the last four or five years there 
are many complaints of the Delhi public about the corruption in this Nazul 
Department also and that they have brought this fact to the notice of the 
Nazul Officer many times, but nothing has been done to remove the 
comiption ? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 582. 
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(c) Arc Government aware that if any member of the public brings, 
any complaint against any person of the Nazul Department, the N:'7 
Officer does not pay any heed to it and treats such persons badly instead 
of making any enquiry into the matter? 

(d) Are Government aware that this corruption is not even limited to 
the public only, but that it is even affecting Government revenue as weli ? 

(r) Is it a fact that the Nazul Superintendent has misappropriated 
Government money? If so, will Government be pleased to state the full 
history, showing how much Government money he has misappropriated 
nnd how and v/hen Government realised that money from him? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai; Enquiries have been made from the Local Adminis- 
tration, and a reply will be laid on the table of the House in due eourso. 

Mileage of the North Western, East Indian and Eastern Bengal 

Railways. 

585. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What is the mileage of the North 
Western (including strategic lines), East Indian and Eastern Bengal 
Railways? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The route mileage open on the 31st ^fareh, 1032, was 
as follows; 

North Westorn (including strategic linos) Railway system . . 7.002 

East Indian Railway system 4,348 

Eastern Bengal Railway system ...... 1.047 

Appointment of One Agent for the East Indian and Eastern Bengal 

Railways. 

586. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: {a) Is it a fact that the Agent of the 
East Indian Railway is soon going to retire? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the present Agent of the Eastern Bengal 
Bailwiiy has acted for some time as Agent of the East Indian Railway? 

(c) Do Goveumment; proj)ose, as a measure of economy, to entrust the 
work of both the lines to one Agent? If not, why not? 

Mr, P, R, Rau: (a) and {h), Yos. 

(r) GovcrnuifMit have not lost sight of the j)ossihilitios of savin'..’-^ that 
may he effe^‘t(>d through suitable amalgamations existing raii\va\ 
systians. As mv Honourable friend is no donht aware, tlie (gnwtnnity 
wa.s taken on the termination of the contracts of the East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways Companies in 1926 to carry out such an 
njunlgamation with the result of the abolition of the Oudh and Eohilkhand 
Railway as a separate administration. The amalgamation of the East Indian 
JUid Eastern Bengal Railway Administrations presents, howe’^er seec’ril 
‘"i^hninistrative difficulties as the former is, apart from mileage, xnmAx tlie 
higgf’st railway system in India and the addition of a line of eonsiflerjdde 
kaigth and with different and difficult problems of its own. like tlu' 
Eastern Bengal Railway, might mak*' the svstcin unwieldy. A ivdistii- 
hiition with the object of eliminating ono railway administration might be 
ensior when the Bengal and North Western Railway or the Assart t'en '.al 
Railway is taken over by Government as in that case it may he »u.ssi'»'ie 

{ 0 2 
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to combine the metre gauge portion of the Eastern Bengal Bailway with 
the other metre gauge systems and to hand over the broad gauge system 
to the East Indian Kailway. Government recognise, however, that the 
suggestion is one that deserves serious consideration and it will be care- 
fully considered, but they must at the same time make it clear that the 
facts mentioned in the first two parts of this question are by themselves 
insufficient grounds for considering such an amalgamation. 


Report of the Misra Commcittbe on the Position and Salary of 
Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian Railway. 

587. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the*' table or in the Library a copy of the report of the Committee presided 
over by Mr. Misra, Deputy Agent, East Indian Railway, on the position 
and salary of T. T. Es#. ? When was the report submitted to the Railway 
rBoard? Was the report lost in the office or by a Member of the Railway 
Board? Did the Railway Board obtain a duplicate copy of the report? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: The report is a confidential report and not meant for 
publication. Government are unable to place a copy of it in the liibrary. 

2. It was submitted in August last. 

8. It is true that a copy was mislaid in the office of the Railway Board, 
but it was a printed report, and there was no difficulty in obtaining 
additional copies. 


Alleged Lack of Administration and Supervision of the 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 

.588. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad) ; (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the article 
published in the Weekly Mulh of Azamgarli, No. 1, dated the 8th January, 
1933, about the lack of ' administration and supervision of the Superinten- 
dent of Education, Delhi? If not, do Government propose to see the 
article ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Educational Code of the Punjab, followed in the 
Delhi Province, provides that before granting recognition to any institution 
it should be seen by the inspecting officers that there is no undesirable 
person on the staff of the institution? 

(c) Is it a fact that in spite of the knowledge that a Head Master 
taking part in an f/- Government movements and who has been condemned 
by the Educational authorities of another province was kept in an insti- 
tution, the institution was inspected and recognised by the present 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi, or on his recommendation by the 
Secondary Education Board, Delhi? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Enquiries are being made and a reply will be furnished to the 

House as soon as possible. i 
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High Schools beoognised by the Secondaey Education Boabd, Delhi. 

589. *Kun;war Hajee Ismail All Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad) : (a) How many high schools were recognised by the Secondary 
Education Board, Delhi, on the recommendation of the Inspection Com- 
mittee, after the appointment of the present Superintendent of Educa- 
tion? What are the names of those schools and by which community 
are they maintained? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Inspection Committee of the Board consists 
of three members, (1) the Superintendent of Education, who works 
as Chairman, (2) a nominee of the Superintendent of Education, who 
gtaibrally nominates his subordinate — the District Inspector of Schools, 
and (3) a nominee of the Board? 

(c) Is it a fact that at least in one of the high schools recognised in 
19B1-32, the Head Master was a man who was condemned by the 
authorities of the Punjab Education Department for taking part in onti- 
(lovernment movements? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, was 
informed about the activities of the Head Master mention^ in part (c) 
mIiovo, and he made an enquir;y from the Inspector of Schools, Ambala 
Division? If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy 
of the letter in which the antecedents of the Head Master were inquired 
into and a copy of the Utter from the Inspector of Schools, Ambala 
Division, in reply to the enquiry? 

(fj) Is it a fact that after receiving the reply from the Inspector of 
Schools, Ambala, the Superintendent of Education did not ask the school 
management to terminate the services^ of the Head Master, but went with 
the Inspection Committee of the Board and recommended recognition to 
the School? 

(/) Do Government propose to give an assurance that in future rules 
will not be violated and that undcsirablo teachers, condemned by the 
educational authorities of the neighbouring provinces, will not be allowed 
to work in the Delhi Province? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Enquiries are being made and a reply will be 
furnished to the House as soon as possible» 


Superintendent of the Office of the Postmaster Genebal, Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Circle. 

590. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad); (p) Is it a fact that the appointment of the Superintendent of 
the office of the Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Circle, has been held exclusively by Hindus for the last twenty-five years? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state the names of the next two officials of the office of the 
Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, eligible for 
promotion ns Superintendent according to the existing system oi restricting 
promotions 1o the Circle officials? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the name of a Muslim who 
hold the Superintendent's post, according to the existing procedure, 

‘ind how many years hence approximately will he hold the post? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (c). I would remind the 
Honourable Member that I have already given him most of the informa- 
tion for which lie asks, in reply to his starred questions Nos. 1448 and 
1080 on the 28th November and on the 14th December, 1932, respectively. 
(lOverriTiierit are not in a position to furnish in advance information 
regarding eligibility of officials for promotion as this is determined when 
the occasion for it actually arises. 

Head Clerks in the Office of the Postm'astbb Genral, Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Circle. 

r)91. -Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad) : (a) Is it a, fact that twelve out of the thirteen appointments 
of Head Clerks in the Office of the Postmaster General, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Cinde, are held by Hindus? 

(b) Is it a fact that according to the seniority list there is absolutely no 
chance for a Muslim of the office of the Postmaster General, Punjab and 
Nortii-West Frontier Circle, being promoted as Head Clerk of the same 
office ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the following officials belonging to the Circle were 
imported to the said Circle Office : 

{[] Mr. Ghiilam Nabi Aziz, (2) Mr. Mohd. Jamil, (3) Mr. Jainti 
Pershad, (4) Mr. Achhrumal? 

(d) Is it also a fact that the following officials were transferred from 
the said Circle Office to the Circle: 

(1) Mr. Hakumat Rai, (2) Mr. Jamita Ram, (3) Mr. Chander Bhan, 
(4) Mr. Ghiilain Nabi Aziz, (5) Mr. Iqbal Nath? 

(c) Are Government prepared to order that the Selection Grade 
appointments in the Circh' and Circle Offices should be made intercliange- 
able in order to remove communal inequalities? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (c). The llonourabU* Mernbei' 
is referred to Llu‘ reply given by me on the 14th Deeemlier, 1932, to his 
stan-od question No. 1081 in wbicli the same information was asked for. 

Appointment of the Appointment Clerk in the Punjab and North- 

West Frontier Postal Circle Office from Com:munittes different 

FROM THOSE TO WHICH THE SUPERINTENDENT BELONGS. 

592. "Hunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad) : (a) Is it a fact that the Postmaster General, Punjab, has 
issued a standing order to the effeet that in the Divisions, Superintendents 
of Offices and their Head Clerks should belong to different com- 

mnnities? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) above be in the nffirmniive, will Government 
be pleased to state the reasons for which the above procedure is 
followed in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Postal Circle, where the 
Superintendent and the appointment clerk have been both Hindus for 
the last several years? 

(c) Is it a fact that the appointment clerk in the Circle Office is 
directly responsible to the Office Superintendent and not to the Head 
Clerk of the Branch? 
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(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, do Governnuut 

propose to order that the appointment clerk should be a Muslim so long 
as the Office Superintendent happens to be a Hindu? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
(piestions Nos. .592 and 598 together. The Honourable Member’s atten- 
tion is invited to the re[)ly which T gave to his starred question No. 1682 
in this Hnise on the 14th December, 1932. 

Leakage of Important Information from the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Postal Circle Office. 

,593. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad) : (a) Is it a fact that duo to leakage of important information 
(VoJii tlic Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle Office, the Postmaster 
General had to issue warnings on several occasions? 

(b) Is it a fact that quite recently a clerk of the said Circle Office 

was caught red-handed while intercepting the official document? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the action taken or proposed 
to bo taken in the matter? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) to (c). The Honourable Member’s attention is 
invited to the reply T gave to his starred question No. 1688 in this House 
on the 14th December, 1932. 

Superintendents of the Railway Mail Service Divisions in the Punjab 
AND North-West Frontier Postal Circle. 

59-1. '^Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 

Ahmad) : (a) Is it a fact that tlie charge of both Railway Mail Service 

Divisions in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle is held by non- 
Afiisliiii Superintendents? 

(h) If the answer to part {a) above ho iii the affirmative, are Govern- 
ment prepared to issue instructions that one of the two Superintendents 
in the Railway Mail Service Divisions be replaced by a Muslim Superin- 
tendent to safeguard the interests of the Muslim employees of the Railway 
Mail Service Branch? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 5'es, there has been no change 
in tlie j^osition since tlie reply given to the Honourable Member s identi- 
cal (pK'stiou on December the 14th last. 

(b) No, as sucii postings are not made solely on communal considera- 
tions. 


Retrenchment in the Punjab Postal Circle. 

505. ''^Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Mr. INI. Maswood 
Ahmad) : (a) Is it a fact that the Government of India issued instructions 
to the effect that, wliile retrenching the staff, due regard should be 
?-dven to the fact that the ratio of each cemmunity, as it stood prior lo 
icdnction, is maintained? 

(b) Is it a fact that the ratio of Muslims and non-Muslims before 
find after retrenchment in the grades of Rs. 260 — 860 and Rs. 160 — 2S0 
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in the Punjab Postal 

Circle is correct as given 

betow? 

If not, wilt 

Government suipply correct figures? 





(Grade ?60. 

—360.) 




Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Christians. 


(Percentage.) (Precentage.) (Percentage.) 

(Percentage.^ 

Prior Reduction . 

4 

6 

3 

2 


(28-6o/o) 

(36 -TO/,) 

(21-4o/„) 

(U-30/o) 

After Reduction . 

7 

4 

1 

3 


(46-60/^) 

(26-6%) 

(«•«%) 

(20%) 


(Grade 160 

—250.) 



Prior Reduction . 

131 

60 

14 

0 


(62 %) 

(28%) 

(7%) 

(3%) 

After Reduction . 

130 

62 

13 

6 


(66 %) 

(24 %) 

(7 %) 

(3%) 


(fi) Tf the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the reasons for infringing Government’s orders 
on the subject? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: With your permission, Sir, I pro- 
pose to lake questions Nos. 595 and 596 together. 

'riiesL* questions were answered by me as recently as the 14th Decem- 
ber bisl, vide niy replies to the Honourable Member’s starred questions 
Nos. 1()8() and 1(587 which were given on that date. 1 would also invite 
the Honourjiblc Member s attention to tlie statement laid on the table 
on the 8th instant in connection with his latter question. 

Retrenchment of Selection Grade Officials in the Punjab Postal 

Circle. 

1590. "Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad): (a) Is it a fact that out of 40 Selection Grade officials retrenched 
in the Ihinjab Postal Circle, as many as 23 officials (20 Hindus and 3 
Muslims) were already on extension of service? 

. (b) Is it a fact that out of the remaining 28 retrenched officials, wKo 

had not yet superannuated, as many as 16 Musliins and 7 n<m- 
Muslims were retrenched? 

(c) If the reply to parts (a) and (b) above be in the affirmative, will 

Government be pleased to state what action they propose to tab to 
right the wrong done to the Muslims? 

Mosque in the Compound of the Karachi General Post OffioBi 
597. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad) : (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of 
the letter, dated the 15th October, 1932, issued by the Director, Sind 
and Baluchistan Postal Circle, regarding the use of a mosque in the 
compound of the Karachi General Post Office, to the Postmaster, Karachi? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, in his 
letter, dated the 16fh December, 1932, did not approve of the orders referred 
to in pert (a) f.b<.)vc and asked the Director to modify his orders according 
to his instructions? 

fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 696, 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the letter 
dated the 16th J)ecember, 1932, issued by the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, referred to in part (b) above? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (c). Government do not pro- 
pose to place on the table^ copies of the departmental correspondence to 
which the Honourable Member refers, but I may explain briefly that 
certain questions connected with the* structure under reference having 
arisen these were dealt with by an order issued by the Director of Posts 
and Telegraphs, Sind and Baluchistan Circle. That order appeared to 
have been inspired by a desire to reconcile as far as possible the require- 
ments of the staff on the one hand and the rights of (lovcwninent on the 
other. When the case came under review by the Director General he 
formed the opinion that the Director’s order was of somewhat doubtful 
correctness, and he therefore instructed the Director that if there should 
he occasion to pursue the matter he should consult and he guided by the 
advice of the District ^^agistrate. 


AvrOTNTMENT OF HeAD ClERKS TO SUPERINTENDENTS OF PoST OFFICES FROM 

Communities different from those to which the Superintendent 

BELONGS. 

'59(S. '‘'Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail Ali Khan ((m btdialf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Alnnad) : (a) Is it a fact that the Postmaster General, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Postal Circle, issued instructions to appoint Head Clerks 
to Superintendents from communities different from those to which the 
Kuperintendents belong in order to minimise the chances of miscarriage 
of justice? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state the particulars of the Divisions 
in which the system alluded to in part (a) above is not observed in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Postal Ciicle? 

(o) Will Government be pleased to state the names of the other 
Circles in which the above system is not obsen^ed and, if not, why not? 

Status of Headmasters of Railway Indian High Schools. 

599. ’'^Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad) : Will Government be pleased to state whether they treat the 
Headmasters of Indian High Schools as subordinates, while at the same 
time treating even the Assistants at Oakgrove School, on lesser scale 
of pay and status, as officers? If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: So far as I am aware, the Assistants at Oakgrove 
School are not treated as officers, except in the matter of passes, which, 
as I have already explained, is a concession purely personal to the pre- 
sent incumbents. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: Are Government paying any contri- 
bution to the Oakgrove School? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: The expenditure on the Oakgrove School is met from 
railway revenues. 


t For answer to this question/ «ec answer to qiiestion No. 592. 



MOTION FOK ADJOURNMENT. 


Ban on 'i he Holding of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta. 

Mr, Chairman (Sir Hnri Singh Gour) : I have received two notices, 
one from Mr. Jog and the other from Pandit Sen. Mr. Jog proposes to 
ask for ietive to make a motion for the adjournment of the business of 
the HouS(; today for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public* importance, namely, the reported ban on the holding of the Indian 
National Congress at the' end of March at Calcutta. Does the Honour- 
able Member propose to press his motion for the adjournment of the 
House ? 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Bcrar Representative) : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Har! Singh Gour) : I have to inquire whether any 
Honourable Mc'inbcr has any objection to Mr. Jog s motion. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-^Iuham- 
madfin Haral): I objecit to this motion, because I think it is premature 
as the Mover of this motion has based it on newspaper reports of the 
ban placed by Government on the holding of the Congress. I have read 
them carefully and so far as I (*an see it does not eonie from any 
authoritative source, least of all from Government. If there is any state- 
ment from Government to that effect, then certainly it will b(‘ for the 
House to pass a motion for adjournment. Therefore, I oppose this 
motion at this stage. 

Mr. S. Q. Jog: I should like to make the position clear. I'his morning 
I gave TK^tice of two short notice questions. In the meantime I saw in 
the daily papers about this ban that Government are going to [)ut on the 
holding of the Congress -Session in Calcutta. I want to find out from 
Government Avhether the report in the papers is correct and in that res])cct 
I have given two short notice questions. I should like to know from the 
Member in charge whether he is prepared to admit those questions. I for 
one, would like to suspend the moving of my adjournment motion till T 
get an offieial reply on this ])oint. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home ^Member) : Sir, I do not wisli 
to leave the House in any doubt as to the p(^sition. The statement pub- 
lished in lh(' newspa])ers is ])crfectly correct. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: W^is it an inspired statanent from the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think. Sir, the statement on the face 
of it professes to be based on inquiries in official cin'les. Thos(^ inquiries 
elicited the facts. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Did the Government come to the conclusion after 
hearing also the Associated Press report that the C'ongress leaders this 
Session only wanted to (*onsider their attitude towards the White Paper 
on constitutional advancement? 
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Mi. Ohuinuftii (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. That is not the 
question that arises at the present moment. The only question that arises 
here is this. Mr. Jog and Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen have given notices 
of adjournment motions based upon information published by a Press 
agenev. Tlie Honourable the Home Member has informed the House that 
die information published by the Press agency is authentic and that dis- 
poses of the objection that would arise and that has been taken by Mr. 
Mitra. I have now to ask whether any Honourable Member has any 
objection to this motion. The. Jjeadcr of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (I^eadiT of the House) ; So far 
as Government are concerned, they have no objection. 

Mr, S 0. Mitra: As 1 have said, any case for the adjournment of the 
House will arise in future on the reply that we will receive from the 
Fronouiable the Home Member. I think we should not take advantage of 
this answer for the adjournment of the House at this stage. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : On a 
point of order. When the Honourable the Home Member gave certain 
information, was it in reply to any short notice question or was it 
gratuitousb.’ forced on this House? No short notkte question was allowed 
to be put. You did not call upon anybody to answer any short notice 
qui'stion. Vet the Honourable the Home Member went out of his way. 
for what leason we do not know. He is not so very alert or anxious to 
answer such questions ordinarily. Was he in order, Sir. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Honourable the Home Mem- 
her was perfectly within bis rights in informing the House as to the 
a.iitlicnticity of the information published by the Press agency and I think 
it is not only his right but his duty to take the earliest opportunity of 
informing this House as to what the true facts are. 

As objection has been taken, T would request those Honourable Jlem- 
hers Nvlu) are in favour of h'ave being granted to rise in their places. 

(After counting.) 

As less than ‘io Membe^rs have stmd uj), the Honourable Member has 
not got tin; lojiv(‘ of the House to move his motion. 

1 have vc'eeived another motion from Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen that 
he proposes to ask fen* leave to make a ihotion for the adjouiTmient of the 
i)usiness of the House today for the ])urpose of discussing a definito 
inatt^'r of urgent ])ublic importance, namely, the Government ban on the 
holding of the Congress at Calcutta. T have to inquire whether any 
Honourah! ' Member has any ohjeetion to this na^tion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (^ladrns City : Non-Muham- 
madan Th’han) : This question has already been decided by the House. 
The previous motion has not been aeeepted by the Thnise and it is an 
ek'mentarv princi])le that the same question cannot be raised again when 
the question has been disjiosed of Uy the previous motion. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member can 
object to this, if he wants to. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: l am not objecting to it. 

I am raising a point of order. The stage of objection will come later. 
My point of order is that this motion has been blocked by the previous 
motion. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non- Muhammadan 
Rural): Can the Honourable Member go behind the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr, Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gonr): Order, order. I have to inquire 
whether any Honourable Member has any objection to this motion. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I take objection. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): As objection has been taken, 
I would request those Hononral)le Members who are in favour of leave 
being granted to rise in their places. 

(After counting.) 

Order, order. As less than 25 ]\Iembers have risen, I have to inform 
Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen that he has not the leave of the House to 
move the motion. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): Sir, T lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to stan’ed questions Nos. 1688 and 
1689 asked by Mr. M. Masvvood Ahmad on the 14th December, 1932. 


Members op the Delhi Royal Family in India. 

*1688. (a), (c) and {d) I would refer the Honourable Member to my^^answor 
his question No. 47 on the 1st February, 1933. 

(6) Exact figures are not available but enquiries sliow tliat there art' J33 members 
of the Delhi ex-Roy al Family in receipt of pensions or allowances from Government ir 
Delhi, United Provinces and Burma . 


Memorial of Ayjr.\f.4N KiiANDAy-T-jEUAT^vAB 8 jtah^ Benares, to the 

Government of India. 

*1680. t would refer the Honourable Member to my answer to his question No. 47 
on the 1st February, 1933. 


Sir Thomas Byan (Director General of Posts and Telegraphs) : Sir, 1 
lay on the table the information promised in reply to supplementan 
questions to starred question No. 642 asked on the 22nd Septemb^ 
1932, and also the information promised in reply to starred question No. 25^ 
asked on the 8th February, 1938. 
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Removal of his Office by the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Niloiris, to a Building owned by him. 

♦642. After an investigation into the case the Government are satisfied that the 
rent charged for the building occupied as the office and residence of the Superintendent of 
Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, was not unreasonable. 


Discharged Approved Candidates of the Calcutta General Post Office. 

*262. (a) Yes. 

(6) 73. The periods of their candidature varied from about a year to 3^ years. 

(c) IS 4 

(d) No, not from 1927 but frcim 1929. Vacancies in the Calcutta General Post Office 
were kept unfilled for the provision of departmental stafi of the Treasury Department of 
the General Post Office, which it was then proposed to run under a contract. 

(e) Yes. 23 surplus officials from each of the two offices named. 

(/), {g) and (A). There is, no doubt, hardship as suggested ; and this is why the 
provision of such candidates in alternate vacancies in the lower division clercial cadre 
has been ordered as a special case. In this connexion the Honourable Member is referred 
to the replies given to starred question No. 768 of Mr. P. G. Reddi on 26th September, 
1932, and to part (a) of No. 1339 of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon on 21st November, 1932, 


Mr, P. B. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir I lay on the 
table : 

(i) the information promised in_re:ply„io starred questions Nos. 956, 
057 and 958 asked by Kum^ ar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan on the 8th Novem- 
ber, 1932; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1490 asked 
by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 28th November, 1932 ; and 

(iii) the infonnation promised in reply to starred question No. 857 asked 
by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 18th March, 1932. 


Consolidated Allowances of Ticket Collectors on the East Indian 

Railway. 

*9.60. (a) This is duo to the fact that at tho time ticket collectors were not considered 

eligible for itj 

(6) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(c) The reply is in the affirmative. In this connection attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given to part (a) of question No. 1122 asked by Sheikh 
Fazal Haq Piracha, M.L.A. 

(d) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply given to item (c) 
abovei 

^ (e) Attention is invited to tho position as explained in reply to part (a) of Sheikh 
Fazal Haq Piracha, M. L.A.’s question No. 1122 (a) already referred to. Only those who 
are eligible for the consolidated travelling allowance are also eligible for it while on 
stationary duties. 

(/) Government do not consider that it is in tho public interest to place a copy of the 
correspondence in question on the table. 

(g) Tho question considered in tho correspondence was only with regard to the 
«Hgibility for consolidated travelling allowance while on stationary duty. The Chief 
Accounts Officer’s letter cannot be construed to mean that the allowance can be given 
when on stationary duties, to employees who were not eligible for it under the mles. 
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Ignoring the Claims of Old Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East 

Indian Railway. 


*957. (a) The merits of such individuals were carefully considered and those most 
suitable wore selected for the Travelling Ticket Examiners* posts. 

(6) The reply given to the question referred to by the Honourable Member did not 
imply such acknowledgment, 

(c) No such posts existed in the Accounts Department. 

(d) Six. 


Discharge and Re-Appointment of some Travelling Ticket Inspectors 
ON THE East Indian Raii.way. 

*958. {n) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(b) The abolition of the Crow System rendered a certain number of crow staff surplus 
and the four Travelling Ticket Inspectors referred to were discharged as least efficient. 
However, on reconsideration, owing to their past record, all the four Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors wore permitted to continue in the service. 

(c) Three of them are working as Travelling Ticket Examiners, Grade I, on the 
maximum of their grade while the fourth has since proce'^ded on voluntary retirement. 

(d) While the general conditions of service are the same there are particular rules 
and conditions applicable to various sets of employees. 


Sale of Mineral Waters, Aerated Waters, Tck, etc., on the E\st 

Indian Railway. 

*1490. (a) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that tbo Carlsbad Company 
have held the contract for the sale of ice and nF»Tate<l waters in running trains on the 
East Indian Railway since 1923. Applications were called for for this contract. The 
resources of all applicants wore inspected and this Company, though its quotations wore 
not necessarily the lowest, was sclented as being the mo^t up-to-date and best able to 
satisfactorily carryout the terms of the nonlract. 

(6) Yes, owing to the fact that supplies wore being obtained from uninspected sources. 
The reason why Messrs. Kellner & Company were not rest ricted is duo to that firm having 
supplied mineral waters in refreshment rooms for many years and to their installation 
having been under medical inspection. The Agent reports that Messrs. Murray & Company 
and*Mes.srs. Kapoor and Company bnvo provided tbnir own installations, which have 
been inspecterl and approved by the Medical Department. Government do not doubt 
that there may be other firms whose charges are lower than those of the Carlsbad Company, 
but due regard must be had to the quality and hygienic production of supplies. 

The Agont of the East Indian Railway reports that ho is considering the feasibility 
of selecting and notifying certain approved manufacturers from whom supplies can in 
future be obtained. 

(c) The Carlsbad Company is not an English or European concern. The question 
of permitting Indian refreshment rooms to purchase mineral water supplies from certain 
approved manufacturers is under the consideration of the Agent. 

(d) Government are not aware that such an impression prevails, but if it does, they 
are satisfied that it is unfounded. 

With reference to the supplementary question by Mr. Maswood Ahmad, the Agent 
reports that the East Indian Railway Administration does not receive any sum of money 
from the Carlsbad Company in consideration of the contract being given to them. The 
Company have only deposited a sum of Rs. 5,000 as security for due fulfilment of 
contract. 
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*857. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that when applications for the ice 
and mineral water contract on the East Indian Railway were called for, the contract was 
not given to the applicant who quoted the lowest rate. The applications received, 29 
in number, were carefully examined by the Administration, who decided not to change 
the previous contractor, after they hacl satisfied themselves that the applicants who had 
quoted lower rates than the successfuVono were not in a position to supply ice and mineral 
water of ^ually good quality, to the extent of the quantity required, manufactured in 
as hygienic a manner. This decision was taken with a view to ensuring that the standard 
of quality of the mineral waters then being sold throughout the Railway should not in 
any way l^e lowered. Government do not consider that any further action on their part 
is called for. 

2. With regard to the question of reducing the price of ice and mineral waters on the 
liast Indian Railway to the level of the rates obtaining on the North Western Railway, 
I would point out (1) that ice is sold at a hat rate of 0-2-0 a seer on the East Indian Rail- 
way whether on platforms or in refreshment rooms, whereas on the North Western 
Railway there are varying rates and the average price per seer works out to 0-2-9, 
and (2) as regards mineral waters, that the bottles on the East Indian Railway are of 
12-and 14-ounco capacity (for sweet waters and soda respectively) against 10 and 12 
ounces on the North Western Railway. It must however be admitted that the rates 
on the North Western Railway are generally lower than on the East Indian Railway and 
the attention of the Agent, Kast Indian Railway, is being drawn to this fact. 


niK CO])E OF CKIMINAL PROGEDUllE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Ilari Singh Gour) : Further consideration of the 
following motion moved hv Sardar Sant Singli on the 9th Februarv, 
1933: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, be referred 
to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable Sir Harry Haig, Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
Mr. S. C. Mitra, Rao Baliadur B. L. Patil, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chaudhury, Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Mr. B. R. Puri, Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, Mr. D. G. Mit(;hell, Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit and the Mover, and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee shall bo five.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navaliai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): With your 
permission, Sir, 1 want to make a statement on behalf of Sardar Sant 
Singh, the author of this Bill. Sir, wliilo he considers this Bill to be 
V(‘rv unpovtant, and I also share with him in that view that this Bill is 
essentially necessary as it aims al removing ci*rtain defects in the Cn- 
ininal Procedure (V)de, he has authoiised me to make a statenumt that in 
view of the fact that lu' has alreacl> consented to preference being given 
to the ITntouchabilitv Bill, he would he very glad to givi* facilities for 
that purpose. I am, therefore, authorised by him to request the House, 
throuGfh yon, to agree that the further discussion of this Bill be not taken 
up at this moment. T now request you to ask the House not to take this 
Bill info consideration for the present. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member is 
pc'rfeetly aware that after a motion for consideration or reference to a 
Select Committee is made, tlie iricatter passes out of the hands of the Chair 
or of the Mover of the Bill and that it is a matter entirely in the hands 
of the Hons*^. Consequently no Mover or his vicarious representative in 
fhis House can withdraw a Bill once it is under consideration by the 
House. 
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Mr, Ltfchand Navalrai: Sir, aLaong the Standing Orders thero is 
one to the efiect that the Mover of the Bill cm ask the Souse for with- 
drawal at any moment. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Order, order. The Mover of 
the Bill has not asked for any leave to withdraw the Bill. 

Mr Lalchand Navalrai: My submission, Sir, is that while 1 am also 
conscious of the fact that the Standing Order says that it is the Mover 
who can apply for withdrawal, that rule can be waived by the Chair and 
that you may, Sir, be pleased to allow me on his behalf to move his 
motion. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. The Chair cannot 
read ’the Standing Order to mean Mr. Lalchand Navalrai for Sardar Sant 
Singh. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: In that case I would move that the ques- 
tion be now put. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-OflBcial) : I want to make a motion, 
Sir: 

** That the further consideration of Sardar Sant Singh’s Bill be adjourned.” 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Motion moved that the consi- 
deration of the motion moved by Sardar Sant Singh which I have already 
read out be adjourned. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division : Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, 
nobody has got any right to move a motion like this in the absence of the 
Mover of the Bill which is in the seisin of this House and no Vakalatnama 
or pow'er-of-attoriiey can give power to any Member of this Assembly to 
move on his behalf for the adjournment or otherwise of this Bill which, 
according to the Eules and Standing Orders, would then lapse, — and that 
is the usual course .... 

An Honourable Member: And no one should oppose it in the absence 
of the Mover as well. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: and, therefore, it will have a natural 

death. {Voices: "No, no.") Therefore, Sir, no amount of help or 
sympathy on the part of my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, or my Honour- 
able frioiid from Karachi will be of any use. Under the circumstances, 

I would ask you. Sir, not to take any notice of this motion, because if 
you put this motion to the vote of this House, you will have to quote 
authority from the Eules or Standing Orders. How can a third person take 
up the matter and ask, on his behalf, that there should be an adjourn- 
ment, which, as you have hitherto observed, Sir, has already gone out of 
the hands of the Mover. Of course, before the House decides by a majo- 
rity of votes whether the Bill shall be referred to a Select Committee or 
not, another view can be accepted only by you giving an adjournment if 
you think it necessary if the Mover of this B?l| was here on his legs and 
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only if he had asked that he wanted an adjournment. On the contrary, 
he is probably avoiding his own presence (Liiughier), because he has got 
some other object in view 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Order, order, Mr. Joshi has 
moved that the further consideration of this motion do stand adjourned 
and it is within the riglit of any Honourable Member to make a motion of 
the kind that has been made and I hold that it is in order. I shall now 
hear if any Honourable Member has got anything to say on the question 
of adjournment. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhamraadan 
Rural) : Sir, orf a point of order. Before the Honourable Mr. Joshi moved 
his motion, there was a specific motion moved by the Honourable 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai for putting the question for closure; and referring 
to Standing Order 32, which is reported on page 32 of the Manual, it is 
clear that it is the option of the President to accept the closure or 
not, but that, if he accepts the closure, then tb.ere is nothing left to him 
})ut to put that closure motion before the House. Sir, I would like to 
know v'hcther you think it proper now to PC(*opt the motion for closure 
MS Tuit by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. Tf you accept it, then of course there 
is no course open but to put it io the House. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The TTonourablc Member did not 
listen io what Air. Lalchand Navalrai said. He said he was asking for 
the wifhdrawal of the motion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: No, Sir. I shall explain myself. ATv first 
motion was really for withdrawal, and, when it was not allowed, T made 
the motion: 

“ i hat tho qu3stio:i be now put.” 

Mr, C. C. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : On a point 
of order, Sir. When a motion is moved that the further consideration of 
the matter do stand adjourned, is it not oVdigatory on tlio Alovcr to 
specify the date to which the discussion should be adjourned? 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. I shall now deal 
wifh the two points that have been raised. I understand Air. Lalcliand 
Navalrai moved the motion for closure. T think I am not in a position to 
accept that motion at this stage, because on a very important Bill of this 
character only six Honourable Afemhers have spoken so far and no one on 
behalf of Government has spoken on the subject. T would not bo justi- 
fied, therefore, in accepting the closure at this stage. 

As regards Mr. Joshi ’s motion that the debate do stand adjourned, 
that is a motion which this House will have to decide. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: With your permission, 1 would like to modify my 
lotion. Sir. I now move: 

“ That the consideration be adjourned till the Simla Session of the Assembly.” 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Has any Honourable Member 
ftiiy observations to make upon the motion moved? 


B 
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Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamacharia]: (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhainiriadan Bural); May I make a subm.ssioii, Sir? This request has 
been made, because the original request made by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai 
that the Bill be withdrawn or that the question be put has been defeated 
and this is only a philanthropic motion in order to allow certain Bills to 
come outside their usual number and because certain Members have given 
an undertaking that it shall be done. 1 submit, it is not a bona fide 
motion. It has not been moved, because there is any difficulty in pro- 
ceeding with this motion at all. The Honourable Mr. Joshf has not 
assigned any reason as to wliy all of a sudden this original motion of 
Sardar Sant Singh should he adjourned. The Government attitude has 
not yet been made known to tlio House and the Honourable the Leader 
of the House, who is also the Law Member, would, I ho|>e, in time tell us 
what exactly the views and the attitude of the Government arc. There is 
absolutely no reason why this motion, which, T again repeat, is not a 
bona fifir motion, be put and thereby disturb the order of motions on the 
agenda paper for the benefit of certain Members whose only merit is that 
they shout the loudest. Therefore, I oppose this motion. 

I 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I was speaking at the time you interrupted me that 
there is an objection to the motion of Mr. Joshi for the adjournment of 
the debate, because the Mover of tlic Bill, who is in possession of the 
Bill as far as this House is concerned, is not present. In his absence 
there is no life in the Bill. My friend, Mr. Joshi, however, wants that 
notwithstanding the fact that the Mover of th(^ Bill is not in the House 
and in spite of his writing to my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, that he 
does not lik(? that there should be an adjournment of the debate — in 
fad. he wants that this Bill should be withdrawn — that further debate 
of tin’s Bill be adjourned. On tlie face of it, it is rather an extraordinary 
attitude for my friend, the Tjabour leader, to adopt. T am afraid he is 
asking a frivolous thing from the House. There is no logic in it, nor 
has it the support of the Standing Orders. According to the rules, in the 
absence of the Mover of the Bill, no Member is authorised to make a 
motion of the kind I hat , Mr. Joshi has made. How is it possible , . . . . 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Order, order,: I have not yet 
/been able to grasp what the Honourable Member is speaking about. Is 
he opposing the motion for adjournment or raising a point of order, or 
doing both? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I am doing both. I am entitled not only to oppose 
the motion for adjournment, but also to say that it does not lie with 
the Chair to allow such a frivolous motion to be moved. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbllas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General): Is this all 
relevant. Sir? 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. T cannot permit 
the Honourable Member to combine in one speech the two points that he 
has raised— one a point of order and, secondly, a speech against or for 
the substantive motion for the adjournment of the debate. So far as I 
understand bis point of order, namely, that the Chair has sot no power 
to permit the adjournment of a debate, the Honourable Member must 
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aretnember that such power has been exercised and will be exercised by 
.the Chair as absolutely essential for the progress of the business of the 
House. As to the substantive question whether the Chair should or 
should not allow the adjournment of the debate, the Chair would hke to 
hear Honourable Members before putting it to the vote. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I am very much obliged to the Chair. But it is the 
Chair who asked me wliether T was taking objection on both grounds. I 
relied on the first groiind which you also think is a cogent one. I am, 
therefore, asking you now to allow the motion which has been moved by 
my friend, Mr. Joshi, because the Honourable Member from Karachi 
liimself admits although he has not got the Vakalatnama from him .... 

Mr, Oh&irman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order : The Honourable 
Member is out of order. T liave already decided that the motion is per- 
fectly in order. Has any Honourable Member got anything to say on the 
motion for adjournment? 

Mr. 0. C Biswas: T do not wish to mince matters. Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai has very frankly stated that the object of the motion for adjourn- 
ment of the debate is to give facility for the introduction of the Untouch- 
nbility Bill. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I have got my own Bill. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: For the very same reason, I say, Sir, the adjoum- 
uieiit should not be granted. Even at the risk of unpopularity, I do not 
niiud declaring on the floor of this House that the Untouchability Bill is a 
lYK^asuro for which no special facilities ~ should be granted. That is the 
view T hold, and hold it strongly, and on that ground T oppose this motion 
for adjournment. 

Pandit Bam Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Saran : Non-Muham- 
tnadan) : I also oppose this motion for adjournment. My firm conviction 
is flint this motion is not a bond fide motion. It is merely tactics adopted 
by this side or that aide of the House, and T oppose it on that ground. 

TJ Kyaw Myint (Burma : Non-European) : Sir, I am not a Hindu, 
and the question of untouchability or orthodoxy does not concern me per- 
sonally. But when Honourable Members of this House accuse the Mover 
of tlie ])resent motion of mala fides, T must get up and enter a strong 
protest. You know, Sir, from your personal experience at the Bar, which 
ip much greater than mine, that such a device is used when a case lower 
down in the list is given preference, in token of friendship, or when the 
matter is of public importance. The device is a legitimate device and 
Mr. Joshi, the Honourable the Mover of the present motion, cannot, 
therefore, be accused of any improper motive. On this ground T support 
his motion for the adjournment of the debate. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : I will 
t^xplain the Government position with regard to this motion for adjourn- 
ment. This Bill, as Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said, is an important Bill 
12 ^ from a certain point of view. It has been debated for more 
than half a day and, from what Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said, 
it appears that the Mover himself is not serious about it and he wants to 
''withdraw it. If that be so, why not go on with it, hear the Governmenlk 
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reply and give it a quietus instead of keeping it hanging, particularly when 
the Mover himself is not serious about the measure? But if it be the 
desire of the House that the further consideration of the Bill should be 
adjourned, we will not stand in the way.* We shall remain neutral. At 
the same time it is very inconvenient that a matter which has been debated, 
on which several Members have spoken and on which the Government 
case has not been placed before the House should be kept hanging and 
not be finally disposed of. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is: 

“ That tho further consideration of Sardar Sant Singh’s motion on the Bill to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, be adjourned till the next Simla Session.” 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES— 29. 


Azliar Ali. Mr. Mohnmniatl. 

Bagla, Lala Ramesliwar Prasad. 
Chaiidi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Dalnl. Dr. R. D. 

DeSou/.a, Dr. F. X. 

H(jon. ^Ir. A. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jftwaliar Singh, Saidar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jog, Mr. S G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kyaw Myint, U. 

Lilchand Navnlrai, Mr. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaiidhri. 

Mdra, Mr. S. C. 


Miidaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Hama> 
Mvami. 

Mntiiu'a Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Keogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Par.na Nand, Bhai. 

Phookun. Mr. T. R.. 

R:»jah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rariga Tver, Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Roy, Rai Balm dm* Snkhraj. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 

Shcr Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 


NOES— 23. 


Ahdoola Haroon. Seth Haji. 

Ahmad Naw^nz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Biswas, Mr. 0. C. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Shaikh, 

Ghuznavi, Mr, A. H. 

Gidnoy, TAput. -Colonel, Sir Henry. 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lt, Nawah 
Muhammad. 

Tsbwarsingji, Naw’ab Naharsingji, 
Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

The motion was adopted. 


Jha, Pandit Rarn Krishna. 
Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 
Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vaaudeva. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Thanipan, Mr. K. P. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


THE SPECIAL MARRIAGE (AMENDMENT) REPEALING BILL. 

*Ra]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly ; Non- 
Muharamadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill to repeal tho Special Marriage (Amendment) Act, 1923, be taken into 
consideration.” ^ 


*Speeoh not revised by the Honourable Member. 


THB SPECIAL MAHBIAOE (AMENDMENT) REPEALING BILL. 126l 

The Act of 1923 professed to amend the Special Marriage Act, 1872, by 
allowing Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jainas to intermarry. The pre- 
amble of the original Special Marriage Act ran thus : 

** Whereas it is expedient to provide a form of marriage for persona who do not 
profess the Christian, Jewish, Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsi, Duddiust, Sikh or Jaina religion^ 
and to legalize certain marriages the validity of which is doubtful ; It is hereby enacted 
as follows : — ** 

By the amendment of 1928, after the words whereas it is expedient 

to provide a form of marriage Jaina religion,*^ the words “and 

for persons who profess the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina religion** have 
been added in the preamble, and the result of the amendment is that 
persons who profess the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina religion may 
intermarry. 

Sir, the amending legislation of 1923 has got a history which, with 
the leave of the House, I propose to go through very shortly, as I do not 
want to take unnecessarily tlie time of the House. The first thing, Sir, to 
which I would invite tlie attention of the House is the preamble : 

“Whereas it is expedient to provide a form of marriage for persons who do not 
profess,” — and then it aaya-^** for persons who profess 

That is a matter to which I shall come later. Now, what has happened 
is this. After the passing of the Special Marriage Act, 1872, there had 
been two attempts, one in 1910 or 1911 by the late Mr. B. N. Basu and 
another before tho introduction of the Reforms, I believe in 191.9-1920, by 
Mr. Patel. Mr. Patel’s was a more moderate Bill, while Mr. Basu's 
was a Bill which introduced not only this particular amendment, but also 
another amendment, but it was all negatived by the House. On these 
two occasions Government stood firm to their credit. They said that 
it was impossible for them to give assistance to a piece of legisla- 
tion which cut at the root and the foundation of the Hindu 
society among whom “marriage** and “religion** arc only two names for 
one thing. Consequently, tlie Bill of 1910 was negatived and the Bill of 
1920, after passing through the stage of the Select Committee, was dropped 
for two reasons, that the Reforms were then impending and also there 
was no time after the Report of the Select Committee was received to go 
through the further stages of the Bill. 

Now, Sir, soon after the introduciion of the Reforms, you, a 
distinguished Member of tliis House, took up tlie thread and a Bill was 
introduced in terms which would allow the intermarriage of Hindus, 
Buddhists, Jainas and Sikhs. That was on the 23rd March, 1921. It was 
stated in the Objects and Reasons of the Bill : 

“ Civil Marriage Law, without roforonco to race, religion or social distinction, exists in 
all European countries and it is open to any Indian to contract such mart* iagos in Europe. 
There is no reason why ho should not be at liberty to do so equally in his own country.” 

The rest is history of what has happened previously a short slatement 
of which I have just placed before this Honourable House, and then Gie 
Objects and Reasons proceed: 

“ In view of the growing strength of sentiment in favour of nationalism and^ the 
Judicial classification of Buddhists, Jainas and Sikhs and other descendants of tho Hindu 
community, the revival of the liberal provisions of tho Bill of 1868 seems nvcesmry, ” 

Those two short sentences contain statements which it shall be mv duty 
to controvert and to place before the House that they are absolutely against 
^acts. 
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Before, however, I proceed to that, I will just finish the history of 
this Bill. When this Bill came up for discussion before this House, there 
was very strong opposition. Eventually the motion to refer the Bill to 
Select Committee was negatived. Then they all dispersed and went up 
to Simla and, in Simla, the attendance was not so strong, and the surround- 
ing cold atmosphere probably deprived them of a great deal of warmth 
which Members would otherwise have had in connection with an important 
subject like this. The result was, that taking advantage of the fact that 
the Simla Session was a separate Session, the same Bill was introduced 
and a reference to Select Committee was allowed by one vote. The voting 
was almost equal and there was a majority of only one vote in favour of the 
motion to refer the Bill to Select Committee and so it went before the 
Select Committee. Then, there was a lukewarm attendance in the Select 
Committee and it passed there anyhow and it came back before the House 
and then it w^as passed by the House. Then it was placed before the 
Council of State and that body considered the Bill, and eventually passed 
it on the 17th July, 1923. The position, therefore, is this: the lawfulness 
of interrnamage between Hindus, Buddhists. Jainas and Sikhs has been 
u])held by tlu^ Tjegislature and it is the law today. It is that law that 
T am trying to get repealed wdth the assistance of this Honourable House 
for the reasons tliat I shall presently lay before it to the best of my ability. 


With regard to this Bill it was stated that a civil marriage, without 
reference to race, religion or social distinction, exists in all Etiropean 
countries and it is open to any Indian to contract such marriages in Europe. 
The Statement of Objects and Beasons says, there is no reason why such 
a law should not exist in India. I had something to do with law making 
and although I cannot claim to any distinction in that sphere, I had some 
little knowledge of it, and I have never come across any Bill introduced 
in any Legi.slature where the only reason assigned for asking for legislation 
is “then' Is no reason w’hy it should not be done.” One would have 
expected that the rcasoir why it should be done would be placed before 
the House — not that there is no reason why it should not be done ; because 
the fundamental, the cardinal principle of every legislation is that there 
should be a demand for it. and this anticipatory legislation has been 
condemned by all jurists, as it leads to the creation of troiibles which do 
not exist. Just, as for instance, my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, read from 
one of the proceedings of the League of Nations, that a provision, which 
is unnecessary and inserted in a Bill, creates imaginary ideas as to the 
existence of necessities of those provisions, and that is a bad thing to 
do. Consequently, the reason assigned, so far as the Mover of the Bill 
was concerned, could not have appealed to anybody and it did not appeal 
to the House in the first instance. Now, another reason assigned is “In 
view'^ of the growing strength of sentiment in favour of nationalism 
What has nationalism got to do with an intermarriage between JEndus. 
Buddhists, Sikhs and others I do not know. I have not been able to find 
out : and the numerous opinions that have been collected in this volume, 
clearly show that nationalism has got nothing to do w/ith a Bill of this 
nature. In Europe, there has been both jus connubium and jus convivium 
for a very long time. That had not saved Europe from the bloodiest war 
ever known to history ; and I believe six million people died in the course of 
that war. Consequently, nationalism or internationalism has not got au.y 
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thing to do with national jealousies or with fundamental differences 
between race and race and sect and sect. The position with reference to 
the Act, as it has been enacted,, is this. Admittedly Buddhists* are dis- 
senters from the Hindu religion. Their most important tenet is that they 
have rejected caste: they have rejected idol worship and, as every body 
is aware, the caste distinction^ the Vamaahrama Dharma, is the founda- 
tion stone of the Hindu religion ... 

! 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division; Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : It is the stone round your neck and it is dragging you down. 

Raja Bahadur G*. Krishnamachariar ; Those who are of that opinion 
need not trouble to be in the Hindu fold. The world is very wide outside 
the Hindu fold; they are quite free to go and quite free to say that they 
.‘ire not Hindus. But what I object and what T very strongly object to 
on the floor of this House is that a man calls himself a Hindu and yet 
would not bei bound by the conditions which the Hindu religion rightly 
or wrongly fixed upon a man; that is the position that I am objecting 
to. Whether you like or whether you do not like the caste system, 
V arnashrama is the corner stone and the foundation of Hinduism. If you 
do not like it, T cannot compel you to like it; but do not call yourself a 
Hindu,, because it is) the standard and criterion upon which a man’s 
position and status as a Hindu is dependent. 


Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : The 
Honourable Member is wTong in identifying the caste system with the 
Varuaiiliranui Dharma. V arnashrama is certainly part of Hinduism and I 
accept it, though T do not accept the caste system. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar; Thanks for small mercies and 
for that interruption which, T would res])cctfiilly submit is very irrelevant 
and out of place ; c{\ste is, I believe, a term applied by the Portuguese 
which we Hindus do not understand; all that do know is Varnashramai 
and T only used the word caste, because that is the only English word by 
which this Varnashrama is described, so that it may be known to the 
Englisli speaking people. I object to the word caste if it is applied to 
y arnashrama^ and T say that Varnashrama is not caste : caste is some- 
thing quite different, and the Portuguese were the first European immi- 
grants in this place when they found the distinction of the different classes 
of the community and they thought it was something like what they 
themselves were acquainted w'ith in their own country and they called it 
caste. If my friend. Diwan Bahadur Sarda. objects to the word caste, 
I am one with him ; but as to his recognising the Varnasliramaf I hope he 
will prove it by going wdth me into the same lobby as myself and agree 
that this Act which strikes at the root of V arnashrama, which says that 
y^^Tnashrania is no good at all, which has driven a wedge into Hinduism, — 
^his Act has no business to be on the Statute-book. If he does that, then 
' cjiri understand the hand fides of that statement. 

I was on the point that this Bill is a gross interference with the 
j^cligious ideas of the Hindus. I would only quote a few sentences from 
fhe opinion of Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, this distinguished Vice-Chancellor of 
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the Allahabad University who recently retired. That he is a great scholar, 
is admitted by all people. He said : 

•* In this country it would not be advisable to bring in the aid of the Legislature in 
matters that arc religious or semi -religious, *as all social matters are religious in Indie. 
Before attempting to force legislation on an unwillinjg people, social reformers will be 
well advised to educate the people, and, if social legislation is not backed by popular 
opinion, it is likely to defeat its own purpose, Thus it would seem that, however, desirable 
the proposed legislation may be on political grounds, it is highly inopportune at the present 
moment. ” 

Now, 80 far as the civil marriage question is concerned, in England 
the institution of civil marriage is only of recent date. It was in existence 
three or four centuries ago, but it had ceased to exist subsequently, and 
it was reintroduced recently, and, therefore, the analogy between England 
and India in this respect does not hold good. If Honourable Members will 
care to read Sir Henry Maine's book, they will observe that he has clearly 
shown that in England the question of marriage is treated in this manner, 
viz.t that there is only one true religion, and if a marriage does not take 
place in accordance w'ith that religion, it is not supposed to have any 
efficacy whatsoever, and, therefore, they prohibited any marria^ge which 
was not performed according to Christian rites, and as that created certain 
difficulties and inconveniences, a civil marriage law was enacted. But 
that is not the case here. Besides, if Honourable Members understand 
the history of legislation when the Special Mairiage Bill was introduced 
at the time of Sir Henry Maine, I think they will vote for this measure. 
As pointed out by the Law Member, when another Bill allowing inter- 
marriages between Hindus and Muhammadans was being discussed, the 
object of this Special Marriage Act was to relievo the small community 
of Brahmo Samajists from the inconvenience or from the awkward position 
in which they were placed by the opinion of the Advocate General that 
they had no le^gal form of marriage and that, therefore., their issue was 
illegitimate. That was the position which faced Sir Henry Maine, and 
he, the distinguished lawyer that he was, having framed the Bill to that 
effect, found that althougli the Act was passed and although the Indian 
Legislature provided for inheritance, for some reason or other they omitted 
to provide that without a marripjge law there could be no inheritance at all. 
He was not here when the Bill was discussed in its later stages. 
'Sir James FitzJames Stephens, his successor, took it up, and I heartily 
commend his speech in full to the attention of the Honourable Members 
of this House in order to find out exactly the reason why they did not 
go the whole hog. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : What is that speech? Let us hear it. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Before I turn to his speech, 
there is one point which T think will interest this House to know, and 
that is the principle upon which Sir James proceeded and the principle 
which was fhen upheld by the Government of India in a legislation of this 
sort. What Sir Henry Maine did, — and in that he made a serious 
mistake, — was that he thought there was no such thiujg as a fundamental 
law in India and fliat the rc.ason why Hindus were enjoined to he 
governed by the Hindu law and Muhammadans were enjoined to be 
governed by the Muhammadan law in all cases before Courts was that 
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certain statutory declarations were made to that effect, and consequently 
he thought that the Hindu law was made the criterion of decision between 
Hindus, not because that it was such a thing that the Hindu law was 
binding upon the Hindus, but because certain statutory enactme.nts made 
it obligatory to do so. Now, Sir, after contesting that position and, after 
pointing out that in order to administer the whole body of Hindu laws 
existing at the time, pandits were regularly appointed to help the judges, 
this is what Sir James says: 

“ Sip Henry Maine did not take that course ”, — 

Ifiat is to say, he might have told the Brahmos, we cannot help it, it you 
have no law, you must sutfer,,— that is one view that Sir James says he 
might have taken, but he did not take that course. He said : 

i-j contrary Sir Honry Maine did not take that course, and I rejoice that he 

(11(1 not, though I cannot attach so much weight as he appears to have. Ho thought that 
a eJoar injustice, and especially a clear injustice clearly traceable to the influence of English 
h^its of thought could not and must hot bo permitted where the persons affected are 

Now, the expression English habits of thought** is rather important, 
and I would very respectfully ask this House to remember it in the course 
of this discussion : 

V J sfl-y Ijow strongly I join in this opinion. I think that one distinct act of 

wilful mj^tice, one clear instance of unfaithfulness to the principles on which our Govern- 
ment of India depends, one positive proof that we either cannot or will not do justice 
or what we regard as such, to all classes, races, creeds or no -creeds to be found in British 
India, would in the long run shako our power more deeply than oven military or financial 
disaster. I Wieve that the real foundation on which the British power in this country 
stands is neither military force alone, as some persons cynically assert (though certainly 
inilitaiy force is one indispensable condition of our power), nor oven that affectionate 
sympathy of the native populations on which, according to a more amiable, though not, 
I think, a truer, view of the matter, some think our rule ought to rest, though it is hardly 
possible to overrate the value of such sympathy where it can by any means be obtained, 
1 bohevo that the real foundation of power will be found to bo an inflexible adherence 
to broad prmciples of justice, common to all persons in all countrios and all ages, and 
^forced with unflinching firmness in favour of, or against, every one who claims their 
bonoht, OT who presumes to violate them, no matter who he may be. To govern 
impartially u^n those broad principles is to govern justly ; and I believe not only that 
justice itself, but that the honest attempt and desire to bo just, is understood and acknow- 
ledged in every part of the world alike.” 


Ihen, Sir, after pointing out the necessity of enacting a restricted law, 
not ;m enlarged civil marriage law for the entire community, he points 
out tile difficulties which faced the Legislature at that time and, after 
enurneratmg them (I shall not trouble tlie House bv reading them) he 
says .- 


tJndor these circumstances, Sir Henry Maine proposed to make the Brahmo question 
e opportunity for passing a measure of the moyt comprehensive nature. He proposed 
w pjass an Act * to legalize marriage between certain Natives of India not professing the 
TKtian religion, and objecting to bo married in accordance \idth the rites of the Hindu, 
luhammadan, Buddhist, Parsi or Jewish religion 

Then comes the Local (lovcmments* opinion. This is the ground upon 
which they eventually rejected the Bill. He continued : 

** We thought that the Bill, as drawn by Sir Henry Maine, would involve interference 
with native law which we did not consider justifiable under all the circumstances of the 
J^asQ and it appears to me that the Hindu law and religion on the fiiViject of mariiaco 
tb present refer to the Muhnuiradan law-) are one and the fame thing, 

bat they must be adopted as a whole or runouneed as a whole, that if n man objeefs to 
he Hindu law of marriage, he objects to an opsertial part of the Hindu religion, ccaFOs 
^ bo a Hindu and must be dealt with according to the law’ which relates to persons in 
•uch a position.” 
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Sir, in a later passage, I liave not been able, to lay hands on at present ^ 
it is said: 

“ If you are a Hindui you had better act as the Hindu does, or if you are not a Hindu, 
act accordingly, but do not ask us to pass laws for your rake enabling you to be a Hindu 
and at another time enabling you not to be a Hindu.** 

After making that observation, he proceeds to discuss the various princi- 
ples and has eventually amended certain sections which was passed into 
law. ■ 

Now, with regard to this question of civil law, and the civil marriage law 
which was given out as the reason for introducing the Bill which even- 
tually became the Act of 192B, on the last occasion when the second 
Bill was under discussion, the Honourable the Law Member, in a very 
elaborate spet^li, pointed out that there could be no such tiling as a civil 
law in India for tliis reason that a civil law requires 
a compiilsorv uionoganioiis marriage and with no loophole for 
polygamous marriage in that country. Now, it lias been pointed 
out that in this Act the Hindu or Muhammadan marriages are not com- 
pulsorily monogamous marriages. Oonseqmuitly, as was observed by the 
■Honourable the Law Member, when you ask for international recognition 
upon the ground that you liave got a civil marriage law* in India, they 
will turn round and say: ‘'This is no good. Your claim cannot stand, 
because you still have in your laws provision made for polygamous 
marriages and, therefore, your request for an international status based 
upon the exiatoiiee of a c’vil marriage law^ cannot be complied with''. 
That, Sir, is an unanswerable position and the learned Mover of the Bill, 
in his reply, did not tackle the pomt nor did he attempt to give any 
reply and, therefore, the first and the most important gi’ound, upon which 
that law was enacted, namely, the necessity to give a civil marriage law 
for British India, falls to the ground. This is what lie says: 

“ In order to secure international recognition it is necesFary that it should be a 
compulsory measure so as to, show that in India there is a compulsory law ensuring 
monogamy and, therefore, deserving of international recognition. That not being in 
existence, that not being enforceable, a civil marriage law is entirely out of the question 
and consequently the nocessity for legislation based upon that view completely falls to 
the ground.” (Interruptions.) 

/ 

I do not want to be interrupted in that way. If somebody wants to 
inteiTupt me seriously, let him honestly stand up and say what he has 
got to say. 

Sir, it is a question of purely social legislation and here there are 
certain principles upon which social legislation ought to be based. The 
first and the most important tiling is that the community affected by if 
demands it. Where is there any proof that the Hindu community was 
particularly anxious that it should go out of its way to contract marriages 
with Buddhists, Jainas and Sikhs? Sir, I rioted on the last occasion 
that one or two Sikhs did support this measure, but 1 am perfectly sure 
that if they went to the Sikh community and took a referendum, they 
would certainly have objected to a measure of this nature. Sir, as I said, 
there has been no demand; and even the Statement of Objects and 
Beasons, as I pointed out, did not say that there existed any very large 
demand or that the Hindu community felt the necessity for it, because, 
all that it says, is that a certain state of things exists in Europe, and that 
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is no reason why it should not exist here. That sort of ar^^ument is a 
v(;ry dangerous argument; we should all remember the argument about 
the fur cost in Canada enunciated years ago by that distinguished states- 
man, Lord Morley. Then another matter to which I would invite atten- 
tion is that it is now nearly ten years since this legislation was passed and 
I ask, how many persons have taken advantage of it? Is there any 
record that there has been such a scramble for marriages between Hindus, 
Buddhists and Jainas that one fell over the neck of the other and marriages 
of that nature were contracted* in large numbers? That is not so. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: But there have been such marriages in small num- 
bers. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I deny that there have been any 
marriages in any appreciable numbers at all. Sir, it is incumbent upon 
those who assert that there have been even half a dozen marriages within 
the last ten years to bring out facts and figures and to prove that assertion, 
and T hope my friend, Mr. Jadhav, who seems to be particularly troubled 
over this Vamaahrama Dharma and the Hindu religion as interpreted by 
us, would, with his usual industry and ingenuity, hunt out instances where 
this Act has been really apydied, after its amendment, in appreciable 
numbers. 

Now, there is one point in this connection to whicli I would invite the 
attention of the House. In cionncction with a later Bill, introduced by the 
same Mover, which, as 1 said, was negatived by this House and in whicli 
the idea f)f Hindus and Muhammadans intermarrying was altered, it waa 
stated that the x\et of 1028 had conferred untold blessings upon the Hindu 
comiriiniitv and that the Mover was very anxious that these benefits should 
be shared by other coinnuiiiities, especially the largest of such other commu- 
nities, namely, the Muhanimadau community. The answer that this House 
gave to that very benevolent iuteniion was that it suinmarily rejected the 
Rill in spite of the plaintive request made by the Mover that ho might be 
allowed to withdraw the Bill. Sir, in connection with this also there is a 
little incident which it might be of some interest to relate. When the 
original Bill, which l)e(*ame the Act of 1928, was first introduced, it included 
Muliamnjadnns. Then the Mover got afraid; he then thought that hia 
wind would be up* if he included the Muhammadans, so they were excluded 
that time and only the Hindu community was included; and. Sir, this 
speechless Hindu, the Hindu w^ho does not understand what is going 
on in this Legislature in his name for bettering his condition socially* 
polities Ily and internationally was sought to be tackled and then the larger 
Act was passed as the Act XXX of 1928. Now, as 1 said, the learned Mover 
(‘laimed that the Act of 1928 conferred immense benefits upon the Hindu 
community and that, therefore, he was particularly anxious to extend the 
Act to the Muhammadan community. 

Now, if you wdll kindly refer to the Special Marriage Act, as amended 
by the Act of 1923, there are certain important features which 1 think this 
House ought to know. (Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer laughed.) That is Mr. 
Ranga Iyer. It does not matter; he is excluded for w’liatevcr ho says! 
Well, Sir, the fact of the matter is that a Hindu, a person professing the 
Hindu religion, who marries under this Act shall have the same rights and 
be subject to the same disabilities in regard to any right of succession to 
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any property, — provided that notwithstanding anything in this section, 
succession to the property of any person professing the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Sikh or Jaina religion who marries under this Act and to the property of 
the issue of such marriage shall be regulated by the provisions of the 
Indian Succession Act. Sir, that Act applies to Christians and to persons 
who do not profess the Hindu religion so that the first great benefit which 
the Act of 1023 conferred upon the Hindu is that lie is removed from 
the pale of Hinduism notwithstanding the permission given to him to 
marry a Ikiddliist or a J.aina or a Sikh; notwithstanding this provision, 
the Act states that succession shall be regulated by the Indian Succession 
Act; that is to say, he is thrown out of the pale of Hinduism. 


Then, another very important right that has been taken away by this 
Act is th«at any person professing the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina 
religion who marries under this Act shall have no right of adoption. After 
that, Sir, where does the Hindu stand? Your succession is governed by a 
Christian h\\\ and the most important provision in the Hindu law, which 
helps a Hindu, in his conception of the Hindu religion, both in this life 
and hereafter, namely, the necessity to have a son either born to him or 
by adoption, has been taken away! Now, the reason why I expatiate upon 
this point is this. Originally the Bill, as it stood, required that a person 
who wanted to marry under the provisions of the Act had to declare that 
he was neither a Hindu, nor a Muhammadan, nor a Buddhist and so on 
and so forth. It was stated in the Statement of Objects and Beasons that 
there might be such men who did not want to ceme out of the pale of 
Hinduism who M'anted to remain within the ambit of Hinduism, but yet 
who might want to contract such marriages, and it was eloquently asked, 
^‘how can yon prevent such men from having this bare justice to take unto 
j themselves wives of their own liking and whom they loved?** 

I hat is the question that was put. Now, look at the result. 
The man takes unto himself a wife whom he likes. He marries her ; the 
Act allows him to do so; it makes the children legitimate; everybody is 
quite happy; the wedding feast is over and I do not know if they also 
cut the cake as they do among the Christians. It is all over and for- 
'gotten. The man dies, and now comes the question of inheritance. Docs 
the Hindu law apply? No: it is the Christian law which applies. Where, 
then, is the vestige of Hinduism? Is that the sign of Hinduism? Is that 
the Hinduism within which you wanted to remain? And in order to 
enable yon to remain within it, you came before this Legislature and asked 
that an invidious or a faLe statement be prevented from being made 
by the persons who contract this marriage because, forsooth, they wanted 
to be within the Hindu fold. Now, the Act says that you are not a 
Hindu so far ns succession is concerned; you are not a Hindu so far as 
adoption is concerned. Of course, caste distinction is cast to the wind. 
And to crown it all, when a person professing the Hindu, Buddhist, etc., 
religion, marries under this Act, his father shall, if he has no other son 
livinir. Iiave the rieht to adopt another person as a son under the law to 
which he is suhiect. It really comes to this that so far as this man, who 
marries under this Act, is concerned, he is civilly dead, because, as the 
House knows, no adoption is valid hv a man who has got a son alive and 
if the Legislature allows this man to adopt, in the face of the fact that 
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this man is alive, it really means that he is to all intents and purposes 
civilly dead. Sir, I said just now that it drives a wedge into the peaceful 
existence of the Hindu family, and in this connection I would quote » 
section which runs thus: 

** The merriage under this Act of any member of an undivided family who professes 
the Hindu* Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina religion shall be deeniod to effect his severance from 
such family.” 

Now, the joint family is an institution which has helped to keep intact 
the Hindu society all these years. We have been benefited by it in un- 
told ways although I admit that there are certain disadvantages created 
by the modern individualistic turn of mind, but that is only a modern 
condition. But during all these ages the joint family system has conduced 
to the benefit, the welfare and the improvement of the Hindu society. 
Now, directly this marriage takes place, the man severs himself from 
the joint family. Therefore, what is the result? • An Act was passed in 
order to enable the man to remain within the Hindu fold and every im- 
f)ortnnt fundamental condition connected with the Hindu law has been 
denied to hmi. Where, then, was the necessity, where wag the justifica- 
tion, for an Act of this nature? From the inquiries tliat I have been able 
to make, T can say without any fear of contradiction tlnit very few persons, 
if at all, have taken advantage of this law. Tliortdure, T ask why should 
tliis little law doftice the Indian Statute-book? It was not wanted by 
anybody and it creates havoc in the Hindu society. It drives a wedge 
into it. Why should such a law be allowed to remain on the Indian 
Statute-book? I, therefore, ask that by means of my Bill this Act may 
bo repealed. 

Sir, there is one matter in connection with the history of this Bill which, 
I think, ouglit also to be placed befere this House. How* much this House 
liked the passing of this Bill is clear from tlie fact that, after the passing 
of this Act, it was found by the learned Mover that there w-as some 
conflict between the Indian Majority Act and this Act which he had 
taken the trouble to pilot through this Legislature. Tlicrefore, he intro- 
duced a Bill in order to bring it into line wdth the Indian Majority Act. 
This House promptly rejected it. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Who w’as the Honourable the Mover? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Honourable the Mover is the 
Chairman himself. The result w^as that this anomaly of conflict between 
the Indian Majority Act and this Act still subsists witliout being remedied. 

Sir, that is about all that I have got to submit for the consideration 
of this House and I respectfully submit that the motion, that I have 
the honour to make, namely, that this Bill be taken into consideration, 
bo dealt wdth on its merits. However glaring my shortcomings may be 
find however lacking in eloquence I may be, my facts are right. My 
position is perfectly right. I stand not for any rhetorical success, but for 
a solid and substantial position that the Hindu religion shall not be 
interfered with by the help of this Legislature, and where it has already 
oeen interfered with, this Legislature should help me to get rid of it and 
to restore the statys quo ante and thereby ensure the position of the 
community to which I have the honour to belong. 
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Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Qour) : Motion moved : 

** That the Bill to repeal the Special Marriage (Amendment) Act, 1923, be taken into 
•consideration.*’ 


Mr. Badri Lai Bastogi (Patna cum Shahabad: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, I beg to move : 

That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of elicitng opinion thereon by the Slat 
July* 1933. 

The Special Marriage Aineiidment Act, 1923, which is sought to be 
repealed is an enabling Act only and not compulsory. It is meant to 
protect the minority; in other words, the Act is intended for those who 
have renounced their religion or who do not believe in their religious 
faiths and want that their freedom in the matter of marriages may not 
be fettered. Sir, it is very difficult to stop marriages between one com- 
munity and another, as hundreds of these marriages are being celebrated 
every now and then. In my opinion. Sir, there should be no obstacle to 
a person in the matter of his or her choice in selecting a life companion; 
rather, there should be complete freedom in such matters. As it is a 
matter aiTecting the enlightened community only, 1 propose that the 
Bill be circulated for opinion which may be called by the 31st July, 1933. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bri] Kishore (Lucknow Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Kural) . Sir, 1 rise to support the amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. llastogi. T hav(^ carefully studied the Statement of Objects 
and Heasous appended to the Bill by liaja Jhaliadur Krishnamachariar 
and I admit that T am not fully convinced as to why the Special Marriage 
Act of 1923 should be repealed straightaway. 

Sir, the Act in question is only an optional measure and does not 
compel anybody belonging to any of the Hindu religious sections mentioned 
in the Act to solemnise their marriage under this Act. As far as I am 

aware, very few people have availed themselves of this Act, and that 

being so, the measure is more or less ^ dead letter for the bulk of the 
communities mentioned in the Act. If that be so, why should we put 
obstacles in the way of those few pep})le who have availed themselves of 

'the Act in solemnising their marriages retaining their faith in their 

<Nriginal religion? But, if, on the contrary, the Baja Bahadur can prove 
that a vast majority of the Hindus are availing themselves of this Act and 
that thus it is proved that the Sanatan Hindu Dharrna is being endangered, 

I would support the Baja Bahadur’s motion for passing the Bill; but, if 
he fails to do that, I cannot understand how he can expect the support 
of any reasonable Member of this House to support it, simply because a 
small section of the Sanatanists want the repeal of the Act in defiance of 
a large majority of the Hindu community. Does not the Baja Bahadur 
himself say that a measure like the present must satisfy the essential 
condition that “there must be very strong and conclusive evidence that 
the change is demanded by the people who are affected”? 

Sir, further, the last paragraph of the Statement of Objects and 
Beasons appended to the Bill by Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar goes 
only to prove that the Act of 1923 is defective in so far as the persons 
nvailing themselves of this measure, though not coinpelled to renounce 
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their faith in Hinduism, are compelled to be governed by the Indian 
Succession Act and not by the Hindu Ijaw of Succession though the 
original Act of 1872 allowed them the privilege of the Hindu Law of 
Succession. That being the case, Sir, I support the motion of my friend, 
Mr. Kastogi, for the circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion and 
I would request the House to support the motion. 

Before I conclude, I say that if the bulk of the opinions received are 
in favour of repealing the Act, I would be the lirst person to support the 
passing of the repealing Act proposed by my friend, Baja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh (lour) in the Chair. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and liajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Mr. Chairman. X oppose both the motions, — for taking the Bill 
into consideration, as well as for circulation. When this Bill was passed 
ten years ago it was done after much discussion throughout the country, 
and when my friend, the Mover of the present motion, said that there 
was a strong feeling amongst the Hindu community for its repeal, 1 hoped 
that he would place some evidence before this House, before he asked 
us to support his motion for consideration that there was any feeling in 
the Hindu community for the repeal of this Act. He does not even 
give any reasons. What will happen, if this Act is now repealed, of the 
mairiagcs that were contracted during this intervening period of ben years? 
He is a great supporter of the Varnashramn Dharma, but the Shastras 
say of only four Varnas and four Ashramas. How does he support the 
existence of so many castes as it now obtains amongst the Huidus? I 
think there is some fundamental misapprehension about the high ideal 
of Vamashravia Dharma that has been advocated by our Shastras. Mon 
like tlie Mover of this Bill merely care for the letter of those slokas from 
the Shastrjis and cannot appreciate their true spirit. If he had been 
a supporter of the Vamafthrama Dharma^ why he is supporting the 
theory of so many castes and inter-castes that have now prevailed amongst 
the Hindus for a long time? On all these gronpds. Sir, [ think there is 
no reason why the decision of the House that was arrived at after much 
discussion should be revised. I think it will be really wasting the 
time of the House if we go on with this matter, and the* House should 
straightaway come to the decision that such a motion should not be 
accepted. Sir, with your permission, I would like to move that the 
question he now put on both the circulation motion as well as the motion 
consideration. Sir, I move that the question be now put. (FoiVes; 

Mr. Axnar Nath. Dutt (Burdwan Division: Is^on-Muhamnmdan) : Sir, I 
a^ee with the last speaker that there w^as no necessity for bringing in this 
Bill to repeal the amendment of Act III of ;I872. I have carefully gone 
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through all the sections which you, Sir, sponsored and got them embodied 
in the Statute-book. I do not find anything ot a compulsory nature in 
those sections. On the other hand, I think, as it has been said by you, 
Sir, when moving that Bill, that it gave free scope to the conscience of 
an individual which the Act of 1872 did not. If we go back to the history 
of that enactment, Act III of 1872, which i^ generally known as the 
Brahmo Marriage Act, although it was not so, we find that it was a 
civil marriage Act, and there was necessity for a legislation like that at 
that time, because, Sir, vrith the onrush of Western civilization and 
culture into our country, there rose a body of men who were losing faith in 
their ancient religion and culture and were adojiting Western methods of 
life. In the beginning of the nineteenth century, Kaja Ram Mohan Roy 
stood up against idol Avorship and preached monotheism which is the creed 
of the Bi’ahmos, who found themselves in dilTiculty about the legality or 
otherwise of marriages among them, which were not performed according 
to the idolatrous rites of an ordinary' Hindu marriage. There w'as some 
opposition from orthodox quarters against legalising marriages not per- 
forined according to orthodox custom, but that opposition soon died out 
as it was found that there was no element of compulsion in the law and 
was merely permissive in its nature. 

1 never stand lor legisiatioji in social or religious matters. I make 
it clear that 1 am o2)poscd to any interference by fclie legislative bodies 
in our social or religious matter. (Hear, hear.) ]3ut, at the same time, 
things which do not really interfere witli our social or religious customs 
and W'hich allow ample freedom to every one, with them we have no 
quarrel and 1 do support ijermissive legislation. 8ir, I am very sorry that 
I liave to oppose my friend, Raja Baliadur Krishnaniachariar, for whom 
I liavo notliing but respect and reverence for bis wisdom and knowledge 
of Hindu scriptures. (A Voice: “So have I.“) Another Honourable gen- 
tleman claims the same reverence for him, but I do not yield to him in 
this respect. I am very careful in not acting in a manner as will be inter- 
preted by any section Of tlie community either orthodox or heterodox 
that [ aiiri for interference in any social or religious matter. But, Sir, 
although my w^holc life has been a challenge to orthodoxy, I have been at 
'all times supporting my orthodox friends wdicn T find that they have a 
just grievancfe against the onslaughts of the so-called reformers and, that 
being so, Sir, I believe that this is not one of those laws which need ho 
repealed as my friend, the Mover of this repealing Bill, \vants. After all, 
what did you do about the amendment of Act HI of 1872? Section 2 of 
the Act, as it then stood, before your amendment, was to this effect: 

“Marriages may be celebrated under this Act between persons neither of whom 
professes the Christian, or the Jewish or the Hindu or the Muhammaden or the Pan re 
or the Buddhist or the Sikh or the Jaina religion upon the following conditions.” 

And then follow the conditions. So, that Act was intended for those 
who thought they were outside the pale of these recognised religions, 
and the Brahmos at that time thought that they did not belong to any of 
these religions. But, latterly, some Brahmos began to think that they 
were only a particular sect of the Hindu society and that they were Hindus, 
and that in fact the Privy Council held that their succession will be gov- 
erned by the Hindu Law. That being so, many conscientious Brahmos 
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found it diflBcult to subscribe to the statement ''I do not profess the 
Christian, Jewish, Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsoe, Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina 
religion . That declaration had to be made according to the provisions 
of Act III of 1872* Every one in this House who has any acq^uaintance 
with the puritan character and the high moral character of the Brahmos 
knows, that oertninly they will not subscribe to a declaration which 
appealed to them to be untrue. As for those gentlemen in the south 
who do not know how truthful the Brahmos are, I may cite one instance. 
A Professor of a certain Calcutta college, a very well-known Professor, 
was passing one day through the Cornwallis Street which leads to the Star 
Theatre. In order to tease him, some students passing by asked him 
“Where is the Star Theatre?” He somehow got annoyed and said ”I 
do not know.” The words came from him on the spur of the moment; 
but after he went a few paces, he at once realised that he had told a 
lie and he immediately came back and called those students and told 
them: ”I know where the Star Theatre is, but I will not tell.” So, 
men, with such scrupulous regard for truth, found it very difficult to 
subscribe to a declaration like the one which was to be found in the Act of 
1872. It was very kind of you, Sir, although coming from a distant place 
like the Central Provinces, where there arc very few Brahmos, to see 
the necessity of this legislation and the amendment. Tlaja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar does not want the repeal of the wdiole Act: I could 
have understood his orthodox zeal; T could have understood his unshake- 
ablc faith in the laws of our fore-fathers if he had opposed any laW like 
Act TII of 1872. I regret very much I have to say these things, but 
I have no other alternative but to do so. He wants to have tho Act of 
1872 retained on the Statute-book ; only he wants to omit the portion which 
you, Sir, in the height of your wisdom, got enacted; and not only that; 
but you yielded to cverv sort of orthodox pressure that was brought to 
bear upon the Select Committee and the result was the enactment of 
se'etions 22 to 20 of which vou were the spoil sor. Tn order to show to 
my friend how the Honourable the sponsor of fhat Bill yielded to orthodox 
desire, and even, T may say, to orthodox prejudice, T shall quote section 
22 which says: 

" Tho marriago iindor tlvs Aot of any member of an undivided family who pro- 
fesses the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh"or Jaina relig’on shall be deemed to effect his sovoranco 
from Such family.** 

So that orthodox Hindus may not be polluted by the presence of a 
man who marries, not according to Hindu rites, but according to the 
declaration and provisions of this Act. At once he is chucked out from 
his family and from hi« home. I believe that that is a sufficient 
check 

An Honourable Member: Conspiracy. 

Hr, Am%r Natll Dutt: There was sufficient conspiracy no doubt as my 
Honourable friend observes when they enacted this : that was to keep hold 
upon a man and keep him in the orthodox field by various ways. Now, 
there are very few who will fike to be' driven out of the family and all that 
joint Hindu family life implies. But, I submit?, he is not satisfied even 
with this safeguard. My friend, Mr. Mitra, asks me to have mercy on 
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him. I do not understand, how I am cruel to him. I am also opposing 
the repeal like him. We are on the same side and I do not know why ho 
is so impatient , ^ 

Bftja Bahadur O. Erishnamachairiar: Mercy on me, an old man I 

ISX. Amar Nath Dutt: With due deference, you will permit me to 
observe that I still have the highest respect and reverence for the Eaja 
Bahadur and, if I have said anything for which he might have been 
offended, I most humbly beg to apologise ; . . . , 

Baja Bahadur O. Erishnamachariar: You have not offended me at all. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : That being so, I only humbly protested that the 
Eaja Bahadur will, if he peruses section 22, find that ample safeguard 
has been provided against people going away from the orthodox Hindu 
fold. Then section 23 — that is also your amendment, Sir, — is an amend- 
ment which I do not thoroughly agree with, but, at the same time, it 
ought to give some relief to the Eaja Bahadur when he finds that even 
the laws of inheritance by which the Hindus arc governed will not be the 
law of inheritance for those who marry under the amending Act. 

The provisions run as follows: 

**A person, professing the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina religion, who ^ marries 
under this Act, shall have the same right and be subject to the same disabilities in regard 
to any right of succession to any property. .•••.• ..** 

do you mean to say ihat I shall not discuss the amendment which is 
attempted to be repealed by a legislation like this? — 

** in regard to any right of succession to any property as a person to whom the cast 
Disabilities Removal Act of I860 applies, provided that ** 

— to this proviso I would draw the special attention of my friend, the 
Eaja Bahadur — 

Provided that nothing in this section shall confer on any persons any rights 
^to any religious office or service.” 

— he is at once chucked out from Hindu society, and so my friend cannot 
have any grievance against him — 

“ or to the management of any religious or charitable trust.” 

Wliafc more does my friend want, I fail to understand. It is one of tho 
most salutary provisions, in fact if this had been sponsored by any 
other man but you, Sir, he would not have shown the same considera- 
tion for Hindu feeling as you have shown. 

(Interruption.) 

Don’t disturb me like that. I don’t think it is right and proper 
that you should carry on a discussion in the way in which you are doing 
yffhen we are discussing a yery importafit subJeejEj 

Pandit Bam Krishna Jha' (Darbhanga cuvi Saran: Non-MuKanunadan) 
pon/t mind the Muzaffarpur Harijan. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Now, Sir, I will refer to section 24 which is 
far more important than anytWg else. In fact, even if I had been 
the sponsor of the amending Bill, I would not have introduced such a 
disability provision in the Act, but. Sir, you, in your goodness and wisdom, 
which we have often found you to show even to your opponent, have 
been good enough to show considera.tion to the orthodox Hindu feeling, 
and I think my friend, the Eaja Bahadur, the sponsor of this Bill, 
ought to be grateful to Sir Hari Singh Gour for introducing such a 
section like this : 

** Tho property of any person, professing the Hindu* Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina religion 
who marries under this Act, and the property of issue of such marriage shall he regulated 
by the provisions of the Indian Succession Act, 1865.** 

It at once does away with the Mitakshara or Dayabhaga law of 
succession and gives him another law of succession and to his children. 
That means that he is completely severed from the orthodox Hindu fold. 
Only he is allowed to keep the Hindu name. Such people are se\ered 
from their family as provided in section 22. They are debarred from 
enjoying any religious office or of having any religious service or to 
have anything to do with the management of any religious or charitable 
trust, and then, again, the law of succession is changed for them. That 
being so, why deny them the little consolation of their conscience, 
especially to over scrupulous truthful men like the Professor about whom 
I just mentioned an incident, — allow them to believe that they are Hindus. 

Then, again, for the father or a man who has only one son and 
whose only son (section 25) marries under the provisions of this Act and 
is severed from the family, there is also this provision which my friend, 
the Eaja Bahadur, and every orthodox Member of this House will appre- 
ciate, namely, the fear of Pindalopa , — that is to say, pinda is not allowed 
to be destroyed, — ^because in the case of a son going out of the family, 
the provision is this. The father is allowed to adopt a son and thereby 
get the pinda which he wants to have in the next world. I shall read 
to the House the provisions df this section: 

** No person, professing tho Hindu* Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina religion* who marries 
under this Act, shall have any right of adoption and when a person, profefsing the Hindu, 
Buddhist, or Jainn religion, marries under this Act, his father shall, if he has no other son 
living* have the right to adopt another person as his son under the law to which he is 
subject,** 

The man, who marries under this Act, goes out of the society 
and will have no right of adoption, while his father will have the right 
of adoption. These are sections 25 and 20 to which I would respectfully, 
invite the attention of my friend, the Eaja Bahadur. If a careful 
analysis is made of these few sections which have been added to the 
Act, viz., sections 22 to 26, I think no orthodox Hindu can have any 
quarrel. That being so, Sir, I think you w'ere perfectly within your rights 
when you amended this Act, Sir, the history of this amendment you 
.very lucidly gave in this House, and I shall read only a few lines whicK 
will at once convince the House that you have done the wisest thing ... a 

sir Mnhammad Talrab: I want the full history, a few lines won’t do. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: This is what j’cu said, Sir: 

j>.,, ** Mlhave said on tho last occasion when I had the honour of speaking on this 
ra' * <>bjection which persons who are required to sign a declaration under that Act 
could not conscientiously sign a declaration with a mental reservation 
o that It was not right that the law should compel them to sign it. I shall very briefly 
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point out the reasons, — ^the historical reasons, — ^which culminated in the framing of t^t 
form which constitutes a declaration under the Act. As far bcusk as 1832 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed by an Act of Parliament for the purpose of revising and codifying 
certain important branches of Indian law. That Royal Commission sat and fr£^e^ whe^t 
is now known as the lex loci Act, the official designation of which is the Remov^ of Caste 
Disabilities Act. That Act was enacted as Act XXI 1850. The underlying principle 
of that Act was that no person shall suffer any penalty by the more fact of his renbuncihg 
a caste or religion. Later on, in 1856 the Legislature passed what is known as the Hindu 
Widows* Re-marriage Act. That legalised the re-marriage of widows. In 1868 that peat 
jurist and lawyer Sir Henry Maine, the then Law Member of the Viceregal Council, pointed 
out in the late Imperial Legislative Council that it was the bounden duty of the sovereign 
to provide for the marriage of all his subjects abd if they wished to marry, no impediment 
of caste, creed or otherwise should stand in the way. If the State does not enact a civil 
marriage law the consequence is that it leads to promisi^uous intercourse and concubinage. 
Ho therefore placed before the Legislative Council a Civil Marriage Bill. But before the 
Bill could become law, his term of office ended and he was succeeded by another jurist, 
Sir James Stephen and he again circulated the Bill, collected all the opinions and made 

following siunmary of the cases to which ho adverted. This is what ho said : — 

‘ The cases which I have quoted appear to me to establish in the broadest w^y 
that on the most general principles it is just, equitable, and according to 
good conscience that all men should have a right to marry although the law 
to which they are subject may prescribe the manner in which their right is 
to be exercised.* 

In India, as wo all agree, there is no fundamental common law other than the law of justice, 
n equity and good conscience upon this subject. If a man is not a Hindu, 

* ‘ nor a Muhammadan, nor a Parsi, npr a Christian nor a Jaina, no form 
is prescribed for him by law. Does it follow that he cannot marry at all ? Certainly 
not. What follows is that his right must be determined by the general maxim that 
contraete for a lawful object and made on good consideration are valid and must bo 
performed, and I have yet to learn that marriage is, in a general sense, unlawful or immoral 
dr a prpmiso to perform conjugal duties by the wife or the husband is not a good con- 
sideration for the promise to perform reciprocal duties by the husband or the wife. 

He then said that we must have a Civil Marriage law. Then the question arose 
whether thore was a large public opinion to support the emictmont of such a marriage 
law. The Brahmos of Bengal who had moved the Imperial Legislative Council to enact 
a law for themselves wore of opinion that they wore perfectly prepared to declare them- 
selves as non -Hindus and therefore they accepted the form which was then prescribed and 
Act III of 1872 became an Act of the Imperial Legislature. A very largo number of 
marriages have been contracted under the Act of 1872 but in a recent case their Lordships 
of the Privy Council laid down that both Brahmos and Sikhs as well as Jainas wore Hindus 
and the decision of Sir James Stephen, who had in 1872 taken for granted that if the Brahmo 
said ho was not a Hindu there was an end of the matter, was upset by the decision of their 
* Lordships of the Privy Council. Well, Sir, that was the state of the law till the judgment 
of the Privy Council was given. About 13 years ago, the Honourable Mr. Bhupondranath 
Basu, now a member of the Secretary of State’s council, revived this piece of legislation 
which Sir Henry Maine had placed before the Legislative Council, and it was ponsidered 
but afterwards it failed to become law. Later on Mr. Patel wanted to introduce and 
did introduce a more restrictive measure legalising the marriages between the Hindus of 
different c^tes.’* 

Ms, S. 0, MLtsa: On a point of order. Is a Member entitled tp read 
the whole debate that passed over this Bill op a former occasion from 
the printed debates? , 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Goiir): As this point of order 
been raised before, I wish to make it clear that it is perfectly open io 
a Member to. read a speech or pxtract and say those are his views in 
the spine sense that he reads a WTitten speech. There is no Standing 
Order that precludes a Meinber from reading extracts, but it must bo left 
to Up good sense. 
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Vi. Adiar Nath Butt: I am trying to convince the House that the 
arguments, with which you introduced this Bill, are unanswerable and 
I thought it fit to acquaint the House as briefly as possible with them. 
If my friend apprehends that I shall go on reading the speeches of 
others, I may tell him that I am only making a selection of the important 
passages which are so finely expressed that I can never aspire to express 
tliein so well in my owm words. It goes on: 


“ It was referred to a Select Committee but after it emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, it was considered that as the reforms were about to bo announced and the 
constitution of the Imperial Legislative Council revised, it would bo bettor if this measure 
was reintroduced in the popular Chamber. Well, Sir, taking the cue from the deliberations 
of that Council, I took the earliest opportunity of reintroducing a measure which has 
been referred to the Select Committee and which emerges from that body with a 
unanimous report. Tliis is, Sir, shortly the history of marriage law in this country. After 
it came ba(jk from the Select Committee I have been besieged with inquiries by my 
friends of both complexions, reformers and orthodox, and T shall now briefly explain the 
icasons which have led the Select Committee to recommend for enactment this moasuro 
in the form in which it is presented to this House.’* 


Jllr. 0, S. Ranga Iyer (lloliilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) : Do you like to hear ilie music of your own voice? 
(Tiaiigliter.) 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 


“ I shall first deal with the objections of the reformers. They say * What we 
wonted you to do is to enact a general civil marriage law. W hat you have done is to 
decapitate the measure the principle of which we accepted and it has come out of the 
Select Committee in an extremely crippled, restricted and circumscribed form. If wo 
are to fight for civil marriage law let our fight be continued but wo are not prepared 
to accept this half way house To them, I say, Sir, that the Select Committee have 
very carefully considered this objection of the reformers and they came to the conclu- 
sion that it is much better in a case of this kind to take along with them public opinion 
and it is better that wo should have a narrow and restricted measure than to work for 
a Civil Marriage law. Then, Sir, to them I say, that if the Bill is not acceptable they 
are not better off and no worse off than they wore under Act III of 1872. The addi- 
tional sections which are awaiting your judgment 


Sir Cowasji Jehaxigir (Bombay City: Non-Muliammadan Urban): I 
venture to rise to a point of order. There has been a ruling — I cannot 
lay rny finger on it just now — that when an Honourable Member begins 
to quote extracts from any book or authority, he has got to do it within 
reasonable limits, and if ho exceeds those limits, the Chair has a right 
to stop it. It is not left entirely to the speaker s own will. I would 
appeal to the Chair now to intervene and stop the reading of extracts 
ift’hich has now been going on for a quarter of an hour. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): I pass on the appo^il to the 
Honourable Member. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I raised the point ol order that the right is 
vested in the Chair. It is for the Chair to exercise it. It can refuse 
tc exercise it. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I shall try to be as brief as possible in: 
dealing with this matter. I am quoting your language, because I cannot 
express it better. Otherwise I would have said the same thing in my 
own humble way which may not be so convincing to my Farsi friend 
and to my Hindu friend. I shall be as brief as possible. It goes on: 

“ Therefore I submit that if anybody has any objection on the ground that the 
measure now before the House is a narrow and more restricted one, he has only to say 
to himself, * I shall ignore it. 1 am in no way prejudiced by it and therefore I should not 
object to it *. Then, Sir, it has been said that this measure creates a paradox. Under 
Act III of 1872, a Hindu contracting a marriage by subscribing to a declaration that he 
does not profess the Hindu religion still remains subject to Hindu law regarding succession 
and the enjoyVnent of his property ; but by making a declaration under this part of the Act 
that he is a Hindu ho will be deprived of his personal law and he will be subjected to the 
restrictions now embodied in the various sections of my Bill. My answer is that, here 
again it is a matter of opinion. If you wish to make a declaration under the first part, 
by all moans do so, and you will continue to enjoy all the rights and privileges which ara 
given to you under that part of the Act. But if, on the other hand, you have conscien- 
tious scruples in the making of a declaration under that part of the Act, then you declare 
under the second part and place yourself under the disabilities created by that part. You 
are in no way prej udiced. Y our position has been improved to that extent that you are 
not bound to make a declaration which you cannot conscientiously subscribe to, for you 
are given the option of subscribing either to one declaration or the other.** 

Now, my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, should feel relief, because 
I have finished quoting your unanswerable speech which you were pleased 
to hurl upon a previous Assembly; and my Honourable friend. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, does not belong to any of the religions which are 
enumerated here, viz., ‘-Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina'\ And, in fact, 
Sir, you may remember efforts to have them included -also, that is the 
Farsis and the Muhammadans, but as they did not want it, therefore 
you excluded them. I, therefore, invite my Honourable friend, the Eaja 
Bahadur's attention to this very fact that only when there was a demand, 
iWas it done. You acted according to public opinion, because there was 
a demand, there was no opposition to it; while as there was opposition 
from my Muhammadan and Farsi brethiun, you at once omitted them, 
but you included only Hindus who did nob object to this and then only 
were you pleased to bring them within the ambit of this amendment of 
the previous Act. 

f 

Raja Bahadur 0. Erishnaunachariar: That is not correct. There was 
strong opposition from the Hindus. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Well, there might have been a microscopic 
minority that might have objerted, but that was not heard and that 
need not have been heard. Then, I Jiave referred to the changes which 
were made in this Act. Now, this is the state of things and the question 
now is, what are my friend’s objects and reasons in introducing a repeal 
measure? I have carefully perused his Statement of Objects and Eeasons. 
In the long, nearly one and a half printed pages of foolscap which he has 
appended, however, he has not been able to meet and he has not even 
attempted to meet the cogent arguments which induced you to introduce 
your amending measure at that time, and I find that he only makes 
certain references about Hindu dissenters. My friend says in his State- 
ment of Objects and Eeasons: 

“ The Special Marriage Act of 1872 was originally intended to meet the urgent demand 
of the Brahmos and other Hindu dissenters as their legal position at the time regarding 
marriages was found to be that no form of marriage legally constituted and valid beyond 
all doubt or question was provided for them,’* 
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Here my friend is almost at one with you, but he does not see the 
^ame wisdom in the legislation as you have done. 

Baja Bahadur O. Ei^namachariar: 1 have remained ignorant in 
spite of age I 

Hr. Amar Nath Dutt: 

** In meeting this restricted position the late Sir Henry Maine attempted to make the 
question the opportunity for passing a Civil Marriage Act of a most comprehensive nature 
and in doing so he proceeded on an entirely mistaken view of the position of the Indian 
Law in this country ” 

Here I want to join issue with my Honourable friend. He says 
i‘Civil Marriage Act of a most comprehensive nature". Eeally, it was 
a very small Act confined to a very small community and only a parti- 
cular section of the community; it cannot in any way be called an. 
“Act of a most comprehensive natura‘\ 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir Henry 
Maine's was a very different Bill from what became the subsequent Act^ 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My friend, when he comes after me, will 
probably enlighten us more on this matter. {Voices: "Go on, go on.") 
Of course there are some great names hero for whom I have the highest 
regard and respect as the Raja Bahadur has, — for instance. Sir T. 
Muthusami Aiyar, Mr. Ramaicngar and others. But at the same time 
he says.:* 

** Subsequent to the passing of the Act, attempts were made to amend it on two 
different occasions, but at each time with a different purpose.” 

Sir, we are not aware of that. There was a short history which you 
gave, however, in this connection and, by the way, over the reading of 
.which my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, felt so much irritated {An Honoufr 
able Member: "Probably he got nervous.") Perhaps: 

** The result was that the Bill had the effect of introducing a groat change into * Native 
Law * and involved interference with * Native social relations’ , • . 

Here, Sir, I must pause to object to these phrases. I cannot under- 
stand why, after three decades of the 20fch century have passed, any one 
should still quote from some archaeological finds of some library which 
refers to Indians as "Native" and our affairs as "Native social rciationa"i 

Baja Bahadur O. Erishnaimachariar: 1 only followed your Socrates.- 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I may here relate an interesting story for the 
edification of the House. When a Civilian was on leave in England 
(I am referring here to the Indian Civilian of those days, not of the 
present day), the son of a certain subordinate of his, viz.^ son of a Sub- 
Judge, went to England to study in Oxford and the Civilian District 
Judge on meeting him one day asked him; "How many native students 
are there in Oxford?"' The Indian student at once replied: "About 700 
or 800." He was very much surprised. This was about 40 years ago, 
and, because he ineant "Indian students" by the term "native"j Sir, 
he was surprised. Then he said, "W'hat? 700 or 800? How can 
that be?" Then the Indian student added, "there are only six Indian 
students." He at once understood the point. 
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[Mr. AmarNath Dutt.] 

I think, such words as “Natives" have fallen into disuse after A 
retort like that and my friend need not hove used even inverted commas 
to remind us of “Native law" and “Native social relations" of those days^ 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: 1 had to follow your Socrates. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Then, Sir, subsequent to the introduction of 
the Eeforms, Sir Ilari Singh Gour renewed the attempt. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir ITari Singh Gour): Order, order. The Honourable 
Member is aware that what lie is reading is in 11 le hands of the Members 
of t)io House and 1 would, llicreforo, request him no longer to read those 
things wJjich are available to the Members. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I shall not read it, Sir. But I beg to submit 
that the Statement of Objects and Boasons has nothing convincing In 
it if T am allowed to criticise it. The best criticism is to be found 

m Ibis book about which my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, is so very 
nervous. However, T think I have already encroached upon the time of 
the House and the House will pardon me if I take a little more time to 
say a few more words. 

Sir, the amendment moved by my Honourable friend is a very simple 
one, namely, he wants that the Special Marriage (Amendment) Act of 
192B be repealed. But the effect of it is great, boeausc it will compel 
Iriithfiil men to loll lies, and many other complications will arise. I 
think (he Baja Bahadur will not mind my saying that it would be 

better if a Bill like this were rcserv^cd for the Legislature which will 
come after the Beforms. He knows very well that in this House 
heterodox opinion prevails and lie stands a very little chance of carrying 
through such measures. Sir, even I, who has been always with him 
whenever I found that he bfid a just grievance, am unable to be with 
him in tliis matter and I am afraid I cannot be witli him in other matters 
of this type. I shall be with him only in such matters where I 
conscientiously feel that it is really an interference with the liberty of 
the' Hindus so far as their religion goes. Sir, 1 do not like the Baja 
Bahadur to compel me to have some vermilion painted on my forehead 
or to have a cliufki (tuft of hair) on my head. Similarly, I do not like 
to thrust my own views upon him and to compel him to do away with 

the purda and ask the Bani Sahiba to come out in the public or to have 

his daughters and gi’and-daughtcrs manaed at the ago at which we are 
accustomed to marry them. I will not like to thrust my views upon 
him and let him not thrust his views upon us. That is my principle. 
I think the State also will bo well advised if they also not interfere in 
matters like these. That is my request to them. I do not want the 
State to interfere in matters of social relationship unless they encroach 
upon the equal liberty of others living in the same society. Sir, there 
are people who believe in several gods and there are others who believe 
only in one God. Those ^yho believe in one God think themselves to 
be superior to those who believe in several gods. But there are some 
thinking people who do not believe in one or more gods and, at the 
eame time, they do make this alloTvance for the views of others. 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I should like to inquire whether this discussion 
in relation to gods and the anticipatory discussion about the next Bill is 
Irolevant? 

Mr. Amar Nath. Dutt: I am only saying why we should not interfere 
with the matters that concern matters of faith. As wo want that wo 
should be left free, we shall also leave them free. Sir, I ha.vo always been 
with the Raja Bahadur and have never interfered with his views on social 
rites and customs, and T would like to ask him, whether it is proper for 
him to interfere with the social rule which a particular community wants 
to observe or observe}^ according to the present enactment. That being so, 
I appeal once more to my friend, the Raja Bahadur, to withdraw this Bill, 
and I for one shall vote wliolchcartedly for its withdrawal. But if ho 
(loos not think it proper to withdraw his Bill, T think he had hotter accept 
the amendment which Ijas been moved by my friend, IMr. Badri Lai 
Rastogi, for the circulation of the Bill. After the circulation of the Bill, 
I am sure, my Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, will he convinced that 
there is no necessity to proceed further with the Bill. lie will find that 
public opinion is against it and he will also find that he was unnecessarily 
going to interfere with the social rites and customs of a particular commu- 
nity who are our countrymen. That being the case, if this Bill is opposed 
at the present moment, I shall wholeheaiiedly support the opposition. If 
no vote is taken on that, then I shall support the circulation motion of my 
friend, Mr. Rastogi. With these few wwds, I bring my remarks to a 
close. 

Several Honourable Members: Let the question be now put. 

Mr. Oiiairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): I accept the closure. The ques- 
tion is tliat the question 1)C now put. 

Tlio Assembly divided: 


A YES -27. 

Abdul Matin Chandhury, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Azhar Ab, Mr. Muhammad. 

Badi-uz-Zaman, Mfiulvi. 

Bagla, Lula Rameshwar Prasad. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Shaikh. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

' NOES— 17. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna 
Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Krishnamachariar, Rcaja Bahadur G. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Rama- 
swami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

IJppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Wajihiiddiii, Khan Bahadur Haji. 


Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K.- 
Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 
Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 
Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 
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Ba]a Bahadur 0. Krishnamachariar: Sir, I must really protest against 
.the manner in which the debate has gone on on a most important Bill in 
which the interests of the entire Hindu community are at stake. There 
were only two speakers who had an opportunity of speaking. My friend, 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, always protesting his regard for me went on criti- 
cising me, to which I do not object ; but in criticising, he went on reading 
something which I never understood and he wasted the time of the House 
by quoting a speech which is already in print, but nobody ever probably 
cared to read and which he wanted to give some publicity to by going on 
.reading and reading although he himself did not probably know why he 
was quoting all that. I think. Sir, you felt very uncomfortable when he 
started talking about the wisdom that actuated you in getting that old 
Bill passed. 

So far as I can sec, there is only one speech to which I need reply, 
because there have been no speakers although I know more than half a 
dozen friends wanted to speak, that is the speech of my friend, Mr, 
Amar Nath Dutt. It is perfectly true that ho has been all along with 
me, but today I have the misfortune that he not only is not with me, but 
he has given me notice that hereafter he may not be with me in some other 
matters also. That is a calamity which I hope is not going to happen. 
But what, after all, did he say? He complimented you for having inserted 
provisions which unfortunately he relied upon in support of his own case. 
But the crux of your Bill, which was passed as Act XXX of 1923, was that 
a man, who wanted to be called a Hindu and who wanted to practise all 
the rites of the Hindu religion, should be compelled when he wanted to 
marry a w'oman to declare that ho was not a Hindu. That is to say, as 
I understand it, ho wanted that ho should be known, called and recognised 
as a Hindu. That is the reason why he wanted this amendment. What 
is the result? Every portion, every bit of rights under the Hindu Law 
he has been deprived of. He is thrown out of the family. He has no 
right to manage any religious or charitable institution. He has been 
deprived of the right of succession under the Hindu Law. He has been 
deprived of the right of adoption, and he is supposed to be civilly dead, 
because the father can adopt a boy though lus first son is alive. Is that 
the way which actuated the Mover of the Bill in moving what, after all, 
is claimed to be a permissive measure? But, Sir, this is a dead animal 
'and, I do not want to beat it, and to take the time of the House. Conse- 
quently, Sir, I submit that there is absolutely nothing to which I could 
reply in that speech. There is, however, one thing that I want to say. I 
am quite prepared, if it came to that, to have this Bill circulated, because 
I am honestly and seriously of opinion that this Bill has not been taken 
advantage of, and that, therefore, it need not continue to be a blot on the 
Statiifc-book. Therefore, I am quite prepared to accept the motion for 
circulation, and request the House to accept it. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gonr) : The original question was r 

'* That the Bill to repeal the Special Marriage (Amendment) Act, 1923, be taken into 
consideration.*’ 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 3 let 
July, 1933.** 

The question now I have to pul is that that amendment be made. 
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The Assembly divided:! 


AYES— 13. 


Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 
Krishnamachariar, Baja Bahadur Q. 
Misra, Mr. B'. N. 

Puri, Mr. Gpswami M. R. 


Baghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Bajah, Baja Sir Vasudeva. 

Bajah, Bao Bahadur M. G. 

Bastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 
Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmuii,i 
Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 


NOES— 24. 

Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Hasnat Muhammad. 

Bagla, Lala Bameshwar Prasad. 

Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X, 

Butt, Mr. G. S. 

Butt, Mr. P. C. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jha, Pandit Bam Krishna. 

Jog, Mr. 8. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M'. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. B. K.: 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr.; 

The motion was negatived. 


Lai Chand, Hony. Captain BaO 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mudaliar, Biwan Bahadur A. Bama* 
awami. 

Mukherjce, Rai Bahadur S. 0. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Banga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Boy, BfU Bahadur Sukhraj. ^ 

Sarda, Biwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singhi Gour) : The question is ; 

" That the Bill to repeal the Special Marriage (Amendment) Act, 1923, be taken into 
consideration.** 

The Assembly divided:; 

AYES— 12. 


Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Biswas, Mr. C. 0. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Jha, Pandit Bam Krishna. 
Krishnamachariar, Baja Bahadur G. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. B. K. 


Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 
Bastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-abMAmun. 


NOES— 30. 


Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Hasnat Muhammad. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bagla, Lala Bameshwar Prasad. 
BeSouza, Br. F. X. 

Butt, Mr. G. S. 

Butt, Mr. P. C. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr.; 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Bao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

The motion negatived. 


Mudaliar, Biwan Bahadur A. Bama* 
awami. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Baghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Bajah, Bao Bahadur M. C. 

Banga Iyer, Mr. 0. S. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sarda, Biwan Bahadur Harbilas. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar^ 
Captain. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
SitAramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
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Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Thft Honourable Member, Haji 
iWajiliuddin, has got two Bills. No. 8 on the list is wider than No. 7. Do I 
understand him to move both? 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I wish to move No. 7. I beg to move : 

** That the Bill to amond tho Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929, for certain purposes 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting Muslim public opinion theroon.** 

Sir, in introducing the Bill to exclude Muslims from the operation 
4pm ^ hecn prompted by tlie desire to safe- 

guard the first and foremost article of our libci’ty, namely, the 
immunity of tlio iiorsonal law of Muslims of India from interference by 
the State, wdiicli, thougli guaranteed by Parliamentary Statutes, has been 
jeopardised by tlic Act wliich is hereby proposed to bo amended. I have 
taken into consideration tlie political dangers and the economical and 
social evils wliicli arc sure to emanate from the cnfoi'cement of the Act 
which has, by a series of unconstitutional actions, come to occupy a 
place in our Statute-book. 

Sir, the most wxighty argument for the amendment of the Child 
Marriage Bctraint Act, 1929, is that it interferes with religious freedom. 
So far as tho Muslims arc concerned, the application of the said Act to 
them was not only unjustifiable, but nlso uncajled for. It is, therefore, 
obvious tliat the evil that Act was designed to eradicate does not lie in 
the marriage ceremony itself, but in the consequences of sexual inter- 
course before attaining pubcHy. Islam has already provided a check on 
pre-puberty sexual intercourse. According to Islamic law, not only pre- 
pubcHy sexual intercourse is forbidden, but the entrusting of the wife 
to the husband is also discouraged before they attain puberty. So, for 
the Muslims there was no necessity of the Child Marriage liestraint Act 
to prevent pro -puberty sexual intercourse. 

Sir, another evil whicdi emanates from early marriages is that it tends 
to increase tlie number of young widows and, where w^idow remarriage 
is forbidden, tho increase in the number of marriageable widows results 
In a great deal of misery, social trouble and immoral practice. There is, 
however, no such danger for the Muslim community, because Islam not 
only 'allows the re-marriage of widows, but lays special emphasis on its 
desirability. Anotlier blessing which mny be attributed to the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act is that, by prohibiting marriage in childhood, 
when the parties to the marriage contract do not possess the ability to 
exercise their own will in accordance with reason and good sense in tho 
matter of choice for marriage, it has minimised tho possibility of strained 
relations between tho husband and the wife and has ensured matrimonial 
happiness, domestic peace and harmony. But, Sir, the Muslims do not 
require the said Act to save them from the consequences of marriages 
performed before the parties to the marriage attain- the age of discretion. 
Because Muslim law prescribes that if a marriage takes place before the 
attainment of the age of discretion by the husband or the wife or both, 
such husband or wife or both can have the marriage dissolved by dissent- 
ing to it on attaining the age of discretion. Let me say frankly, Sir, 
that in socio-religious matters, Islam does not prescribe cut and dried 
details of a uniform nature for each and every individual without regard 

( 1284 ) 
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to his individuality or the peculiar circumstapces under which the 
individual is placed. Islam only lays down wide principles, which define 
the limits that are not to bo transgressed by a Muslim, but within those 
wide limits each individual finds plenty of scope for the adoption of ^ 
line of action that may be specially suited to his particular needs and 
to the peculiar circumstances of his life. This freedom of the individual 
within the wide limits of broad principles is the keystone of Islam. An 
encroachment on this freedom of the individual is, therefore, as sacrilegi- 
ous and offensive to a Muslim as a ban on a positive commandment of 
Islam. To a Muslim, religious liberty does not mean merely the freedom 
to perform what his religion makes it obligatory for him to perform, but 
it also includes his freedom to do what his religion does not prohibit him 
to do. Tihe religion of a Muslim leaves him free to marry at any age 
which he considers desirable in his particulajp case, and the Child Marriage 
Restraint 4ct is exceedingly offensive to him, because it interferes with 
the liberty of the individual in matters of marriage which is one of the 
fundamental principles of his religion. 

Sir, the Muslim is commanded by the Koran to follow in the footsteps 
cf his Blessed Prophet (Sallalkho-alehai-Wassallam). For him the 
conduct of the Blessed Prophet is the ideal of human conduct. Con- 
eequently, it is shocking to a Muslim to be treated as a criminal for the 
marriage of his son or daughter in childhood, the lawfulness of which was 
demonstrated by the example set by tho Blessed Prophet who married 
Ilazrat Aisha Siddiqa Badiallaitala Anha when she was a minor. A 
number of instances of child marriages among the comrades of the 
Blessed Prophet (Peace be upon Him) may be quoted. The marriage 
ceremony of the infant son of Hazrat Umme-Salma with the infant 
daughter of Hazrat Hamza, Shahe'.cd-i-Oliad, was supervised by the 
Holy Prophet. {Vide “Ahkamul Quran Razi Hanafi'', Vol. 2, page 55.) 

Sir, these arc the examples which a Muslim regards with feelings of 
reverence and in his eyes they provide a religious sanction for child 
marriage in those cases where civeumstances make it desirable. I, 
therefore, say, Sir, that there is no need for the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act for the regeneration of the Muslim society. Child marriage is not 
a common feature of the TMiislim community and the Muslims are not 
temperamentally inclined to indulge in it unnecessarily. But Islam does 
not take only the normal conditions into calcuhition ; it provides for all 
the conceivable situations of practical life. Child marriage is, therefore, 
among the Muslims an extraordinary measure w^hich is adopted only 
when the peculiar circum,stances, of a particulair case make it necessary. 
Such peculiar an,d extraordinary circutnstapees. of practical life have not 
ceased to exist by th<5 passing oi the Child Restraint Act, and 

the pi:ohibition, of child m^arriage in those peculiar a^d extraordinary 
circumstances, in ^hich it is proper and desirahJe, will bring about more 
harm than good,. Por instance, I may say that old age and lack of 
tmstiworthy relatives to look; after the interests, o^ hk chiid^ren after his 
death may justly and. reasonably prompfc a prudent man to arrange for 
the nxarriage of his children, in their childhood, and, in that case, child 
mawiage may be the only suitable means of securing tho happiness and 
prosperity of thp children. Likewise, economic causes and pecuniary 
Oircumstances may compel the parents to arrange for the marriage of 
several of their children simnltapeously and it may not be. convenient for 
them to vrait till the yopngest of the ohildreft attni^% the. miwmum ago 
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prescribed by the Child Marriage Bcstraint Act. Similarly, a marriage 
of children may, in some cases, be the only means of restoring peace and 
amity between estranged families or of preserving the family property 
or the family status. And last, but not the least, child marriage may, 
in some cases, be the only method of providing adequate protection for 
the orphans. 

Sir, it seems to me quite needless to recount the whole history of 
the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929, which the present Bill proposes 
to amend. In fact, the whole affair is so fresh in our memories that 
an attempt to do so will he a mere waste of time and energy or worse 
than that, it may not tend to produce ill feeling where even the enumera- 
tion of facts may reflect on personal matters. But at present I need 
the sympathy of the whole House. Let us forgive and forget. Let not 
our personal feelings stand in the way of national interests and religious 
liberty. I know and fully realise that it is the same House, and my 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, is present in the 
House, who only four years back saw the Bill through and who helped 
it to become the law of our country. It may look on the surface as 
strange and paradoxical why should we do and undo the same thing. 
As all of us know, time and experience are the best standards to judge 
the merits and demerits of any human achievement. The whole history 
of civilization is full of examples to show that the judgment of many a 
wise statesman has not always proved successful and often they had to 
change their views in the light of experience. We are no exception to 
the general rule. The past experience of some four years has clearly 
laid before us at least the spirit with which the Act has been viewed by 
our people. 

No one can deny that since it was proposed, passed and enforced^ very, 
strong feelii\gs of resentment have been aroused in the minds of the great 
mass of population especially Muslims. The Government have already 
realised ik difficulties and troubles in this connection, because it is a well 
known fact that numerous marriages have been celebrated in contraven- 
tion of the provisions of this Act even after its coming into force. The 
Government have so far wisely taken a lenient view of the situation. It 
is very doubtful whether this state of affairs can bo prolonged for an 
indefinite period. On the other hand, there are indications that the 
Government might be forced to apply strictly the provisions of the Act 
especially in regard to the institution of prosecutions, with the result that tlie 
religious feelings and susceptibilities of the orthodox population will be 
seriously inflamed to disturb the internal peace of the country. Particularly 
the Muslim community in all the provinces in British India regard the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act as directly opposed to the tenets of, and 
practices enjoined by Islam. It is, therefore, considered as religious inter- 
ference, in contravention of the oft-declared and well-established policy of 
the British Government so strictly observed up to this time. It is 
unnecessary, to repeat all the arguments to prove that marriage in Islam 
is not a mere social contract ns it was once contended, but an inviolable 
religious sacrament. Again, the inherent nature of a Muslim marriage 
has been so ably pointed out by my friend, Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
in his dissenting minute to the Age of Consent Committee report, that it 
is iinpossible to add anything. But as regards the sanction of child 
anamage in. Island I may point out a few; of the strongest arguments given 
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by Maulana Kifayatulla, the President of the Aljajniatul-TJlama-i-Hind, in; 
his letter dated the 7th November, 1929, to His Excellency the late 
Viceroy of India on the subject. These arguments, based on the best 

and highest religious authorities of Island, have been accepted and con- 

firmed by a large number of Ulamas and all notable religious centres in 
the country, so that it is impossible to deny them. But, as we know, the 
Act in question does not only restrain pre-puberty sexual intercourse, but 
marriages also, and not only that, but it penalises marriages of those 

who may have attained puberty if they have not attained the im- 

provised by law. If we look .to actual facts, we may find a considerably 
large number of cases in which girls attain puberty before 14 years and 
boys before 18 years of age. But Islam, in order to guard against the 
prevalence of fornication and demoralisation, has enjoined to marry boys 
and girls as soon as they attain puberty^ at any age. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the marriage becomes a compulsory religious duty and the 
Child Marriage Eestraint Act, standing in the way of its performance, 
means an encroachment on the religious duties of millions of Muslims 
in India. How can they accept it without neglecting the doctrines of their 
religion which is so dear to them, and for the sake of which they can 
willingly lay down their lives 1 Whatever has been argued from religious 
proposition, it is simply meant to prove that marriage is purely a religious 
question and, therefore, any legal restrictions on it will be deemed as 
relij 9 [ious interference and as molestation of people on account of their 
^eliefji 

Lastly it is to convince a few of my co-religionists whoi owing to their 
good motives in their enthusiasm for social reform, were misled by the 
alluring appearances and, not being well versed in religious matters, could 
not detect the pitfalls under the green. But I am quite sure that these 
gentlemen must have learnt by this time from our Ulama the, right 
attitude of our religion towards this question. If still there are some 
doubts on this point, then I must show that as long as we recognise the 
policy of perfect neutrality in- religious matters and of liberty of faith, it 
is not necessary at all to prove whether a certain belief of a particular 
class of people is right or wrong or whether these people have any written 
authority or scripture to support their belief. All religions and religious 
differences would cease to exist as soon as the whole humanity agrees with 
the ideas of right and wrong. As long as different religions count Indians 
among their adherents, it is impossime to regulate social and religious 
matters by one uniform law applicable to all. We have simply to see 
what actually a community believes, and we shall have to respect that 
belief as long as it does not molest others. In this particular case too, 
we should take the trouble to know that the very great majority of the 
Muslim people believe that the Act means molestation of their belief and 
interference in their religion. They have every right to demand their 
exclusion from the application of the Act. Justice requires that they should 
be excluded forthwith. 

Here I shall briefly refer to how the Muslims protested against the 
Act even before it was passed and enforced. In the earliest stage of the 
Bill, as early as March, 1928, the late Maulana Muhammad Ali published 
a long article in the Daily Hamdard in order to voice public resentment 
against the Bill. He gave strong arguments to prove the impropriety and 
undesirability of the enactment. On the 10th April, 1928, the Daily 
Aljamiyatf the chief organ of the TJlama, published a very strong article 
against the application of the Bill to the .Muslim community. About the 
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same time, the Muslim Members of tho Assembly received a number of 
telegrams to the same purpose from the various Muslim religious centres. 
These were afterwards published in the Aljamiyat and in the Muslim press 
throughout India, more articles were published and by profusely citing 
religious authorities it was clearly proved that tho proposed Bill was 
against the tenets of Islam. In September, 1928, 22 Muslim Members of the 
Assembly laid before the Oovernincnt a memorandum to show their dis- 
approval of applying the Bill to the Muslim community. On the report 
of the Select Committee, two Muslim Members wrote their dissenting 
minutes, because the proposed Bill violated tho principal law of the 
Muslims. I understand my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, handed 
over to the Home Member a fatwa signed by a number of leading UlamaB 
of India to prove that the Bill was a religious interference and unaccept- 
able for the. Muslims. In February, 1929, when the Bill was under dis- 
cussion, many Muslim Members expressed their disapproval, but in 
September, 1929, when it came for final discussion, out of 22 Muslim 
Members j^resent, 16 opposed the Bill and handed over a written statCi- 
ment to tho Honourable the Home Member. My friend, Maulana Muham- 
mad Shafee Daoodi, proposed an amendment to exclude the Muslim 
community from the application of the law;, but the amendment wa^ 
dropped by the opposition of the majority of the House. As the last 
resort, the majority of Muslim Members walked out as a protest and the 
Bill was passed by the House regardless of Muslim opposition. All tho 
Muslim Members of the Coimcil of State unanimously opposed the Bill, 
but again it ’was passed by the majority of that Honourable House. A 
Muslim Deputation was formed, which earnestly requested His Excellency 
the Viceroy to exclude the Muslim community from the application of the 
Bill by means of a special Ordinance. During all this time strong articles 
were written against the Bill by many representative leaders of the com- 
munity. In the whole of India, large meetings of Sunnis and Shias were 
held, resolutions were passed and communicated to His Excellency. All 
the chief organs of tlie Muslim press, like the InqilaJh the Zamindar, the 
MiUat, the Aljawiyatf the Sach, the liimmatf the Siyamt^ the Shat, the 
Mahajir, the Asr4-Jadid, the Alaman, the Khilafatt the Haqiqat, the 
Imarat, tho Tarjnman-i-Snrhad, the Shahah^ the Ittihnd and the Alkhalil 
voiced public opinion gainst the Bill. In short, the Muslim leaders and 
representatives tried all constitutional methods to impress the Government 
with the resentment of the Muslim community against the Bill. 

It was a matter of great regret and no less astonishment that a social 
reform was thus forcibly thrust upon an unwillinjg people, with the help of a 
tyrannical and unconstitutional legislation. I call it tyrannical, because 
it was forced on the people, because it violated the freedom of belief and 
threatened to molest people on account of their beliefs, and because it set 
aside the promise of religious neutrality and of defending the civil and 
social rights of the people — promises that were solemnly given by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria to her subjects and strictly fulfilled and confinned 
by Her Majesty's successors and deputies. I call it unconstitutional, 
because all of us are fully aware how the Bill, that was recommended by 
the Select Committee and finally passed by the House, widely differed 
in form and principles from what it was at its first stage and that no 
special permission was ever obtained from the Governor General to make 
the changes. In fact, the Select Committee itself were doubtful and 
divtdfid> aa to the propriety of materially amending a Bill wteae principle? 
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had already been accepted by the Assembly and of adopting the unusual 
step of substituting an entirely new Bill of quit© a different nature. It 
r was advocated in favour of the Bill in question that it would effect a 
desirable social reform. But it must be borne in mind that social reforms 
can with best effect be made only through the gradual education of the 
people concerned and not by means of legislation. History teaches us that 
snch attempts have always proved futile unless the people have already 
been prepared for it. Such laws, however good they may be in their aim, 
invariably end in disaster. They aim at killing a vice, but without 
achieving their object, they create thousands of other evils. It is not 
fit for law to trespass upon the domains of popular beliefs or religion; 
otherwise .it is sure to result in utter failure. Moreover, in social and 
religious matters, there must be allowed a wide margin for different cir- 
cumstances and variations in actual life, and no secular law can ever 
encompass all of them. Thus social matters, if narrowly regulated by 
law, must cause a great deal of hardship for the people. To illustrate, I 
may give an example. Suppose a widow, with a daughter, aged thirteen, 
is at her death bed. Having no relatives to take care of the daughter, 
the mother is much worried about the young girl and the only way out of 
the difficulty is to marry her, so that she* may be looked after by her 
husband or his family when the mother is Igone. But, under the present 
law, she is unahle to avail herself of this method. Imagine the painful 
agony which would torture the mind of the poor soul and think of the 
possibilities of the young girl being drifted away by temptation or lust. 
Many other examples can be added and yet they actually occur in daily 
life and are not mere flights of imagination. Moreover, evils are caused 
by pre-puberty sexual intercourse, which is a crime in the eyes of Islam. 
No evils arise from the marriages of minors especially under Muhammadan 
law, which allows th© marriages of widows and which provides that the 
marriage of minors can be dissolved if the parties desire it after attaining 
majority. 

Again, T ^\ould venture to impress upon the House that individually we 
are perfectly at liberty to believe or practise as we like, but none of us 
has a right to impose his personal belief on the masses by means of 
legislation unless it is perfectly in harmony with the views of confirmed 
religious leaders, i.e., the XJlamas amonig the Muslims, and Pandits among 
the Hindus. Those who are actuated by philanthropic zeal and those who 
earnestly and sincerely desire to work as social reformers must toil and 
wait till they convince the people by gentle persuasion. To effect social 
reforms by means of legislation seems to be a short cut, but unfortunately 
it leads to the opposite direction and is beset with dangers. 

The law in question was originally meant to be a civil law and that 
was to be applied to one community. But when it was moulded into a 
criminal law ‘and its application was extended to all other communities., 
including Muslims too, the people saw a real danger threatening their social 
and religious structure and encroaching upon their civil rights and privi- 
leges. It caused a widespread ' discontent. Sir, oriental people are often 
regarded ais' fanatics.’ It may or may hot be true, but at least religion is 
still a livinig- motive-power atnotig us. As a matter of fact, it can neither 
be denied nor ignored. ’ The slightest interference in religious matters 
excites 'the greatest resentment among the masses in this country, and 
martyrs are not lacking in the name of God. 

Sir, I think wd lare' very fortunate to have today amongst us a very 
distinguished personality who holds the office of the Leader of the House 
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and who is not only an eminent law,'yer and a great statesman, but . Who 
is also a staunch supporter of Islamic Law, I may, therefore, call him 
Allama Sir Brojendra Mitter Sahib, for whom I have the greatest respect 
■ and in whose sincerity and frankness I have full confidence. • Sir, I 
appreciate his most historic speech of the 3rd February, 1981, on the 
motion for consideration of the Special Marriage (Amendment) . Bill, in 
which my esteemed friend, the Honourable the Law Member, so vehe- 
mently supported the Muslim point of view and declared: 

** It 18 tho fixed principle of the Oovemment of India not to interfere in any way 
whatsoever with the personal laws and customs of the different people® of India unless 
they have very stroncr and conclusive evidence that the ohanfl^ is desired bv the people 
who are affected ” {vide pago 595 of the Assembly Debates of 3rd February, 1931.) ' * 

Mv Honourable friend also stated: 

“ So far as the Muslim commnnitv is concerned, it has been often said and it is, I 
suppose, believed by some, because of repetition, that a Muslim marriafre is a mere matter 
of contract. It is nothinsf of the sort. The fundamental basis of a Muslim marriaste is 
religrious sanction. Where is the sanction? The sanction. Sir, is to be found in tho 
Koran, the holv book of the Muslims. I shall examine nresentlv what will be 'the effict 
of a statutorv marriaore on the rights and ohHcrations of Muslims under the -Muhammadan 
Law. It will be admitted bv everybodv that the Muslims are governed by their personal 
law as tho Hindus are governed by their personal law.** (Page 597.) 

** I said before that Muslims like the Hindus are governed by their personal law. 
I shall take a few branches of the personal law and very briefly say how eaolV'Ol these 
branches of the personal law of Muslims will be affected by this measure.** (Page 555.) 

My Honourable and esteemed friend, Allama Sir Brojendra Mittdr 
Snhib, further said: ' • 

** All I am addressing myself to is this that this measure (Special Marriage Amend" 
ment Bill) is an interference with the Muhammadan law ; it takes away right® ‘from the 
Muslims which the Muhammadan law gives them ; that’is all I am eemoemed with at the 
present moment. Any Muslim marrying under this measure will be deprived of Valuable 
rights which the personal law gives him or her.** (Page 601.) 

My Honourable and esteemed friend further observed in these words*. 

“ Sir, we have got two ancient codes of law in this countrv. These systems of law, 
the Hindu and tho Muslim systems of law, have preserved Hindu society and Muslim 
society through many centuries. Do not play with these systems by bringing forward 
this sort of subversive legislation (t.c. Special Marriage Bill). It is destructive of the *wh(fle 
stmeture which has preserved these societies through all these long centuries. It under- 
mines the very foundations upon which these social institutions are based, and. tho 
institution of marriage is an important part of that foundation. Sir, I do appeal to this 
House not to play with the ancient institutions of marriage in this oountry.** (I^ig® 
605.) t, I ' » A" 

Sir, these ovservations of my esteemed friend, the Honourable the 
Leader of the House, give me every hope of not only his ‘support ifi this 
measure, but the unanimous vote of the Government ‘which ' Would he 
based on exactly the same principle which the Government have already 
adopted OP the 3rd February, 1931, Moreover, Sir, i^e evehtf ’oif'tlle 
four vears have amply demonstrated the Widespread unpOpiilarMfv, especially 
among the Muslims, ‘ of the Sarda Act. The nish of child-niaWages 
throughout the length and breadth of India in the short period interven- 
ing between its enactment and its enforcement shows how pnPrepared'ltfiS 
country was to accept such a piece of iniudieious and impolitic legislaiioti. 
Fven after the date of its enforcement, the Act has been* neri^fst^tly 
disobeyed. The Govertiment have, heretofore, wisely taken a lenient 
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oi 'its Yiolatidn. It is,, however, feared that if the Government insisted 
on : a patriot , enforci^ment of this Act, there would be political trouble of a 
stupendous magnitude, for the Act jars on the most dearly cherished 
sentiments of the people of India. On the contrary, if the Government 
alloW' the people to continue to disobey the Act with impunity, the con* 
sequence will be a general decrease of the respect in the eyes of the 
publio for law and o^er. There is no use having on the Statute-book an 
Act which should not and cannot be enforced. Laws are to be obeyed 
and not to be disobeyed. Political, wisdom necessitates that the Act be 
forthwith amend^. 

After . submitting so many convincing facts, 1 should have moved for 
the consideration of my Bill, but with a view to having the Government 
of India convinced that a very great majority of my community is really 
anxious to ba exempted from the operation of the Sarda Act, I move that 
the. Bill be circulated for eliciting Muslim public opinion thereon. 1 do 
hope that every section of the House will appreciate my action in this 
connection which, I think, is quite modest and which affects neither any 
vital principles of the social reformers nor the attitude adopted in the past 
by the Government. Let me assure you. Sir, as regards my next step. 
My motion for consideration will only come up in case the majority of 
Muslims are in favour of my Bill. So it is a quite harmless motion and 
is acceptable by all the sections of the House. With these observationsi 
Sir, I move that the Bill be cii^culated for eliciting Muslim public opinion 
thereon. 

Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Motion moved: 

That the Bill to amend the Child Marriage Bestraint Act, 1929, for certain purposed^ 
be circuiat^ for the purpose of eliciting Muslim public opinion thereon.” 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (liohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, at this stage of the Bill it is not necessary for me 
tj deliver a long speech. My object in intervening at this stage is to 
assure the House that the Muslim community in general is very anxious 
that the Muslim marriages should not come under the restrictions imposed 
by this Act. Since this Act was passed, meetings have been held nearly 
in all the districts, and Besolutions have been passed against it. So, my 
object only^ is to show to the House that the feelings among the 
Mussalmans are very intense, not only because they want to marry their 
children at an early age, but on the general principle that they do not 
want any Legislature to interfere with their religious and personal laws 
and it is on this principle that the Bill for restraining the child marriage 
was opposed in this House. W'ith these few remarks, I lend my support 
to the motion, moved by my Jlonourable friend, l^an Bahadur Haji 
Wajihuddin. 

Maulvl Muhammad Shafee Daoodl (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Mr, ,Chfiannaii, our friend, Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, has done a 
great, service, by introducing this Bill which has been the desire of the 
Muslim qoinmujuity for a very long time. He has given us the history 
of the Bill as .ii, originated in this (House and .has traced it successfully 
op to. the present, time.. I would like, Sir, to draw the attention of the 
Honourable j Members «to one point, and it is this. They might have seen 

the come ol the l^t four or five years during which Bills of this nature 
have been brought in this House that the Muslim community does not 
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like any interference whatsoever with their religious laws whidi is ^ed 
the. Shariat-ul-Islam. It ought to have been very clear to our Mends 
this side as well as on the Govemment Benches that the one thing mat 
the Muslims cannot tolerate is that the Shariat-ul-Islam should not ^ 
touched by this Legislature and I have been persistent m assertmg that* 
if the Hindus like the same privilege for themselves, we should certa^y 
give that privilege to them. It is on that basis that on many occasions, 
when Bills of this nature have come before this House I have personally 
refrained from voting on those measures and have asked my Muslim friends 
to do the same. That has been my conviction and, I believe, that if the 
two great communities act on that principle, there will be great harmony 
restored to them. But I am afraid it is not being observed. I should not 
say that it is not being observed by the Hindus alone, but there are some 
Muslim friends of mine also who at times do not like to observe that 
principle. I will take this opportunity to remind the House of the great 
ha.rm that they are doing to both the communities by not adhering to the 
golden principle of being neutral in religious matters. The Govemment 
committed that mistake in 1929 and brought in the Mussalmans in the 
purview of that Bill and saw the result of it. 

I remember the great agitation that was carried on in those days by 
the Muslim theologians as well as that great enlightened leader of the 
Myslim community, Maulana Muhammad Ali. He had convened a special 
Conference of all the theologians both versed in Arabic as well as in 
English at Cawnpore on the 23rd December, 1929, to discuss whether the 
measure should be allowed to remain on the Statute-book or not aiid a 
vehement protest was made from that town in those days. Even after 
that, we did not see any change in the mentality of the Govemment 
officials. Thanks to the good sense that has prevailed of late, that things 
have improved. Of course, much credit is due to our learned friend over 
there, who is the Leader of our House, Sir Brojendra Mitter. Ever since 
he took charge of his Department ho has proclaimed that that was not 
th» principle to be tolerated in this House and since then I see that 
Government had been keeping neutral. So many Bills have cpme after 
that time and on all occasions the neutrality of the Government has been 
demonstrated. I would appeal to my friends on the other side to act in 
consonance with that principle in future and never to violate it. But I 
find that our friends have been trifling with this right. Sometimes they 
have been manoeuvring us in such a manner as to snatch some votes from 
us for their own community and then they blame us for interfering with 
their religion. I would ask them to make it a principle in this House to 
establish a convention that neither the Muslims nor the Hindus should inter- 
fere- with the religious laws of either of them, and there should not be any 
violation of this principle in future. If I get an assurance of this nature 
from the Honourable Leaders of the Hindu community, I would be very 
much satisfied, and I would feel that so far as legislation on religious 
questions is concerned, our future is safe. We have, of course, been 
fighting for this principle to be embodied in the constitution so that any 
apprehension in the minds of Muslims may not arise at all, but I find 
that some constitutionalists doubt the wisdom of it. But I would press 
it till the last so that it may not be secured by convention only, but 
secured to us by the constitution, and I hope my friends on &is side will 
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make clear to Government that none of the Hindu Members would, like 
to interfere with the Shariat-ul-Islam in any way whatsoever. . With these 
words, I support the motion of my Honourable friend, Haji Wajihuddin. 

Hr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
: yir, at the verj' outset I may inform you that I do not propose 
to take more than five minutes, bir, 1 may assure you that so far as 1 am’' 
concerned, I entirely agree with the remarks made by the Honourable 
Member who has just resumed, his seat. In matters pertaining to Hindus, 
he ’assured us that he on his part would like his brother Muslims not to 
take any part. Sir, I think it is a very reasonable suggestion for us to 
consider ind I for my part am in entire agreement with him. Sir, 
orthodoxy is not my “doxy’*; it may be that of my Honourable friend, 
the Baja Bahadur. Heterodoxy may be the “doxy” of somebody else, 
but it is not my “doxy” either. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Then which is your “doxy”? 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Paradoxy. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: My “doxy”, Sir, is public opinion and when my 
Honourable friend, the Mover of this motion, suggested that this measure 
should be K'ferrcd to the public opinion of this country, 1 entirely agree 
with him, because any reference of matters of this kind to the bar of 
public opinion would not only now, but always, have my support. Sir, 

1 am sorrv for one thing. The Honourable gentleman has tabled two 
Bills; he has taken up only one Bill which refers to the Muslim com- 
munity. There is also the other Bill which applies to all communities and 
I wish that the broader question liad been taken up for, as the public 
as a whole are very much agitated over this question and they rightly 
believe, — then* is a very strong section which rightly believes that this 
is an encroachment on the religious privileges of the people. Sir, if 
religion is a strong sentiment for the Muslims, it is just as much a strong 
sentiment foi the Hindus as well. The Hindus liave as much faith and 
reverence for their religion as the Muslims have for theirs, and, therefore, 

I would suggest that in matters of this kind, you have to take the 
broader aspect and think from the point of view of every one of us. With 
these few I'cmarks, I support the motion for circulation of this measure. 

®he Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I do not pro- 
pose to detain the House long. The House will remember that the ques- 
tion of repealing or amending this Act was before them in the last 
September Session, and at that time it fell to me to state the view of 
Government. In the speeches which havo been made hitherto, it appears 
to me that no attention has been directed to the causes which led to the 
passing of the Sarda Act It was not from any wanton desire to interfere 
with the leligious practices or beliefs of any community in this country, — 
that is the last thing, that Government desire to do, — ^but it was because 
it was believed that this Act would be a step in the direction of dealing 
with what was felt to be a serious social evil. ' Tt was felt that it would 
tend to alleviate human suffering and to promote the welfare of the race. 
It was on those grounds and those grounds alone that Government lent 
theit support to this measure. Now, .Sir, in order to achieve that result 
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it was found necessary, — and I do not deny it, — ^to prohibit practices for 
which a religious sanction was claimed. That was undoubtedly the case 
with regard to the Hindu community. Their position was that tbieir 
religion enjoined upon them the marriage of their children at a partioular 
age. But even so it was felt that the social considerations were so strong 
and so overpowering that they should prevail. 

Now, Sir, we are discussing here the Muslim objections, objections again 
which Id) not in any way desire to underestimate. Sir, the Muslims, 
as' I understand the matter, have never claimed that child marriage is 
enjoined upon them by their religious law. Therefore, Sir, I think it is 
not unreasonable that we should ask them to look upon this, as it is 
intended to be, as a measure of social reform and not one that trenches 
on the practice of their religion. It may be of course that certain 
Honourable Members, — the Mover of this Bill appears to be one of 
them, — ^feel that for certain material reasons, economic considerations, 
family difficulties or whatever it may be, it may be desirable in excep- 
tional circumstances that girls should be married before the age of 14. But, 
Sir, if these are the grounds on which this Bill is supported, I maintain 
that it is not reasonable to appeal to the precepts of religion. If it is to 
be on social grounds, well, then, it is sufficient to answer them with 
arguments of social welfare, and if those arguments of social welfare are 
weighed against the considerations that my friend, Haji Wajihuddin, has 
put before* this House this afternoon, I think there can be only one 
answer and that is that the considerations which led to the passing of the 
Bill outweighed any exceptional inconveniences that may be caused owing 
to exceptional family conditions. 

Now, Sir, the last thin^j I have to say is this, that this Bill proposes 
that a certain community should be excepted. Now, if an exception were 
allowed for one community why should it not be allowed to others? It 
it is allov/cd for the Muslim community, why should it not be allowed for 
the Brahmins, who are very much more closely affected ? It is essentially 
a general law justified on general grounds of social welfare and humanity. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodl: I may tell the Honourable Mem- 
ber, that the Muslim community did not require a law of this kind and 
the Hindu community did require it. We do not require it, that is our 
position. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It may be the Honourable Member’s 
position, hut I understood the Honourable the Mover of this Bill to be 
justifying the practice of marriage of girls under the age of 14 in certain 
exceptional circumstances. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: On religious grounds. 

The Honourable Sir EEarry Haig: It is essentially a general law and it 
can not be treated in my view as a communal law. Once that position were 
accepted, the justification for the law would disappear, f<Mr the justifica- 
tion is that we are dealing with a question which affects the lives and 
welfare of all the people as human beings and not as members of one or 
other community. I will go further and say, it is only in that view of 
the matter that this Legislature has any right to intervene in this question 
at all. J think. Sir, I have made plam the reasons why the Government 
are not able to accept this motion. 
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Mr. 0. S. Baaga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non*Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I rise to make a request to the Chair. In view of 
the great feeling in the country regarding the Untouchability Bill which 
I find rather far down on the Agenda and in view of the brisk business 
that we have done today in regard to the two Bills, I request the Chair 
to enable us to get to the introduction of the Untouchability Bill by 
sitting till 6 or 7 O’clock. 


Several Honourable Members: Nothing of the kind. 

Baja Babadur O. Krishnamacbariar: It is not a fact that the country 
is in any way interested in this Anti-Untouchability Bill. 

(At this stage there was continued jeering and shouting at the Honour- 
able Member.) 

I cannot understand why all this howling when I am meeting Mr. 
Eanga Iyer’s request! What I beg respectfully to submit, in spite of the 
shouting that has' been made against me, is that the country is absolutely 
in no way interested in this Anti-Untouchability Bill. The only persons, 
who are inierested, are a few, whom I do not want to mention. I very 
strongly object to any special favour being shown to any Member, by 
sitting till 6 or 7 O’clock or till it pleases Mr. Ranga Iyer, to introduce 
the Bill anc make the motion. 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Oour): Order, order. At present the 
subject under discussion is Khan Babadur Haji Wajihuddin s Bill. Sir 
Abdulla Suhrawardy. 

Sir Abdulla-al-M&mlin Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions : 
Muhaifimadan' Rural)': Sir, I had no desire to intervene in this debate 
at such a late hour of the day, but I am compelled to do so, as T happen 
to illustrate in my person that parndoxy which my Honourable friend, 
Mr. 0. C. Biswas, has attributed to my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, 
who declared that he stood neither for heterodoxy nor for orthodoxy. 
Though, judged by my outward appearance, I am a heterodox, I stand 
here today as the champion of Mussalmton orthodoxy. 

I would not have intervened in the debate but for the most dis- 
appointing speech of the Honourable the Home Member. He talks about 
humanity, he looks upon the population of India as human beings not as 
Mussalihans or Hindus. I hope that he will continue to look upon the 
Mussalmans and flindus as forming one homogeneous Indian nation, not as 
belonging 'to diffei^ent communities but as children of one and the same 
country. ii 'suits his purpose, then India is a congeries of warring 

communities and of clashing and conflicting interests, and we hear all sorts 
of phrases like that and of pacts of minorities and majorities. He has 
different argu'mefits’ aii4 phrases for different occasions. Therefore, when 
it suited his. purpose, al} considerations of danger to the peace and 
happihess of the people .were disregarded and, ip.the namg^ of ‘'humanity”, 
the mischievous ‘Sardia Act was passed, aided and abettod by the 
Europeans. Whether there was any political or moral justification for it 
atHWMflie, I do not know, but on the present occasion the Honourable 
the present Home Member takes his stand on the moral ground of 
hun^nity apart from political considerations. He said : "The Mussulmans 
6tatfd to a Weaker ground than the Hindus, because, so far ag the Hindus 
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are concerned, it is a question of leligion with the Brahmins, but so far. as 
the Mussalmans are concerned, they can never claim that child marriage 
was enjoined by their religion**. It is perfectly true that unlike the religion 
of the Hindus the religion of the Muslims does not enjoin child marriage. 
But what about polygamy? Polygamy is permitted, but not enjoined by 
the Law of Islam. Does the Honourable Member dare introduce a Bill 
in this House for the abolition of polygamy? 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : What the 
Turks and Egyptians do? 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmiin Suhrawardy: What the Turks do or what the 
Egyptians do is quite a different matter. The Turks are governed by 
Turks and the Egyidians by Egyptians. When you get the Swaraj of 
the Indian Mussalmans and Indian Muslims rule India introduce whatever 
law you like, but so long as you are ruled by the British and the Queen's 
Proclamation stands, you cannot do this. Our friend, Haji Wajihuddin, 
very rightly quoted passage after passage from the most masterly and 
illuminating speech of the Honourable the I^eader of the House with 
reference to the Special Marriage Bill .... (Interniptions.) This is the 
way in which Government favours the Mussalmans .... (Interruptions.) 
I do not ask for any favour from Government and neither do I want 
my Mussalman friends to accept any favour from Government, to hang 
on the smiles of Government and wait in deputation on Government, 
specially my Muslim friends from the United Provinces, influenced and 
corrupted as they are by the teachings of a great centre of learning there, 
famous for its intensive inculcation of the doctrine of flattery and favourit- 
5 pm learned friend, the Home Member, hailing as he does 

from the United Piwinces, should have known the depth of the 
feeling of opposition of the Mussalmans to the Sarda Act. Does he not 
know that in order to evade the operation of the Sarda Act, before the Bill 
became law, an cor-Home Member of the United Provinces entered into 
a conspiracy with the Chief Judge of tlie Oudh Chief Court and set a 
conspicuous example of child marriage .... 

Mr, K. Ahmed*. Nothing of the kind. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmiin Suhrawardy: I do not think that /Mr. 
Kabeer-ud-T)in Ahiried wlio has imposed upon himself perpetual child- 
hood and is therefore ^perpetually restrained against) marriage, condemned 
to perpetual celibacy, is the proper person to speak on this point. 

Mr. K. AhmCid: My Honourable friend is rather out of order, and this 
portion, I submit, Sir, should be expunged from the proceedings. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): We 
cannot follow the speaker if this sort of interruption goes on. 

J i 

Mr. Ohairmah (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Will the Honourable 'Member 
speak up? . 

Mr. K. Ahmed: And speak correctly to the point an^l without 
irrelevancy. 
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Sir Abdulla-al-M4mun Sulirawardy: i was referring to the point 
made by the Honourable the Home Member that the Muslims can never 
claim that child marriage was enjoined by their religion. I say that 
polygamy and many other practices are also not enjoined by our religion. 
Muta marriage, “companionate marriage**, is now considered the best form 
of marriage even in certain parts of civilised Europe and America. Are 
those marriages tolerated on moral grounds by the conscience of Great 
Britain? Many things are not enjoined by Muslim law. My point is this: 
Muta is not enjoined by Muslim law : polygamy is not enjoined by Muslim 
law. The Koran, the Holy Book, on which the Muslim law is based, is 
very explicit, and it may be a matter for surprise to some that the Koran 
even recommends monogamy. The words of the Koran are : If a man wishes 
to marry, he may marry two, three or four, but not more : and if he cannot 
observe equity among his wives, then he must marry one only. So the 
recommendation is there in favour of monogamy, but polygamy is per- 
mitted. Similarly, child marriage is permitted and as has been repeatedly 
pointed out by my friend, the Mover, under special circumstances child 
marriage is a moral necessity : and the introduction o£ this Sarda Act inter- 
feres with many branches of the Muslim law: for example, the right of 
Khayar-ul Buhgh which is w'ell known to my friend the Honourable 
the Leader of the House. That itself show's that there is great difference 
between Muslim child marriage and Hindu child marriage; but my friend, 
the Home Member, says that the law must be uniform for the whole 
of humanity. Will my Honourable friend point out to me w’hat the law' 
of England itself was before the Sarda Act was introduced in this House? 
Was not the age of marriage for girls 12 and for boys 14? Nothing 

happened then to move the conscience of the Home ^rember. T do 

not know whether Diwan Bahadur Sarda is proud of his performance? : 
but I do know that he does not wish the Act to be called 

after his name: more than once in this House and outside he 

has protested against my description of this Act as the Sarda Act. But 
I must do justice to him, because he never introduced the Act in a form 
applicable to Hindus and Muslims and Christians and all the population 
of India. He introduced his Bill for the Hindus alone and designated it 
the Hindu Child Marriage Restraint Bill — but the w'hole miscliicf has 
been done by the Government and by tlsc Europeans, forgetful of the 
fact that India is a continent in itself. Can he point out to me, can 
any one of my European friends point out to me w'hefher tlie same 
marriage law is applicable as regards the age of consent to the w^hole 
of Europe? Does it not differ on the Continent and in the varioiis States 
of Europe and do not their marriage laws differ from tliat of England 
oven toda>'? Is India like the little island wdiich you call Great Britain? In 
the North-West Frontier Province at the age of 14, a boy or a girl is 
more w'ell developed than perhaps a boy or girl hailing from the South of 
India or the plains of Bengal at 20 .... . 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : May I point out to my 
Honourable friend that as far as I can recollect, the recommendation 
changing it from a Bill solely applicable to Hindus was a recommendation 
cf the Select Committee, not of a particular section of this. House? 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mtoitin Suhrawardy: . They may have changed it in 
the Select Committee; but who dominated the Select Committee? T 
know that my European friends supported it and I know' that the ofiBcials 
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supported it. Without their support, was it ever possible for the Bill 
to go through? We are in a minority in this House; everyone knows that. 
Even if all the Muslim Members solidly voted cn bloc on a particular 
question, they are bound to be defeated: our total number is only 30, 
more or less, and our voting strength negligible. But what is our feeling 
outside? Some indication of it has been given by my friend, the ]\Iover, 
in the course of his speech, and the Honourable the Home Member, 
who was the Honourable the Home Secretary when the Bill was enacted, 
may also know something about it. Mauiana Muhammad Ali in 1929, 
and Mauiana Kifayatullah, a gentleman with whose political activities I 
have no sympathy, but who certainly voiced the feeling of every Muslim 
on this question and many others condemned this measure. Does not the 
Honourni)le the Home Member know what happened in Peshawar and in 
other places? Tt was the Sarda Act which was responsible for so mucl> 
trouble and bloodshed in the North-West Frontier Province 

Mr. K. Ahmed: No, no. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mamlin Suhrawardy: So long we have been silent; so 
long we have not agitated; we have not joined the civil disobedience 
movement .... 

An Honourable Member: What has it got to do with this? 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mamun Suhrawardy: Wc have not till now listened 
to the seductive music of the Congress and the Opposition .... 

An Honourable Member: That was your mistake. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mi^mun Suhrawardy: {Ve had been hoping that when 
this Bill will come up before the House, especially in view of the speeches 
of the ITonourMble tlie Law Member in which ho clearly pointed out that 
int(*rference with religion is not the present policy of Government, that 
onr laws, religions and personal, will be respected and not interfered with. 
But today, judging from the speech of the Honourable the Home Member, 
wo renlise ihat wo were hoping against hope. The Honourable the Home 
^Tcmbcr will soon know the consequences if he persists in his present 
attitude towards the Muslims. 

An Honourable Member: They know it thoroughly well. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy: They will know that it will soon 
unite Hindus and Muslims in a common cause of obstruction or destruc- 
tion. 

An Honourable Member: Is that a calamity? 

Sir Abdulla-al-M&miin Suhrawardy: Instead of remaining neutral as 
on previous occasions, the Government have now taken the attitude of 
opposition to it, knowing full well that the Muslims are united over this 
question . . . (Interruption). Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed seems to be the 
keeper of the conscience of the Government and of the conscience, of the 
Honourable the -Home Member 
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Mr. E. AhxH.ed: I understand the debate, if nobody else can understand. 

Sir Abdull^-al-M&mun Suhrawardy: There are only one or two points 
which I want to submit to the House as regards the absurdity of this" 
Bill. Wc are not at all discussing the merits of the Sarda Act, but, 
because it atfects us, I feel compelled to say something about the merits 
of the Act. This is one of the absurdest pieces of legislation. I have 
never disguised my opposition to this Act, because it seeks to make a 
(-rime of v'hat under the law of British India is a lawful act. The 
marriage docs not become null and void. A girl of IB is married to a lad 
of, say, 14 or 15, and the marriage is not void, but for that .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: . 
Muhammadan): (jovernment want money only; they are penniless now. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mamiin Suhrawardy: .... You only make marriages more 
cxpensiv*' and more difficult for people in a country where marriage is 
considered as a sort of religious necessity or sacred duty and not for a 
country vJiere celibacy is the order of the day. After all, what suffering 
does it cause? Instances have been given by my friend, Khan Bahad.ur 
Haji Wajiiiuddin, in the course of his speech to show how if a widow on 
lier death bed with a girl of 13, does not give her the protection of marriage, 
she is thrjwn adrift. What is slie to do? Cast her adrift?. Many 
hadmashes will follow her, when she is deprived of the protection of her 
natural guardian. In the condition of this country, where there is no 
registration of births at all, how is it possible to find out whether a girl is 
really 13 years 11 months and 29 days, one month or one day short of 14, or 
whether a boy is under 16 or above 16. Shall wo have the parties medi- 
cally examined before marriage? The Honourable the Home Member 
knows it or he at least ought to know it that the Hindus and Muslims 
resent nothing more than any examination of that kind 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): The House may 
now adjourn. The House may now adjourn. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy: Any unscrupulous person can 
within a year, on the deposit of only Bs. 100, bring into disgrace any 
respectable person he likes .... 

An Honourable Member: The House may now adjourn. 

Sir Abdulla-al-M^mdn Suhrawardy: This is what has happened by 
the introduction of the Sarda Act. It might have pleased a Miss Mayo; 
it might have, to a certain extent, re-habilitated the Government of India 
in the eyes of the Americans, but so far as India is concerned, it has 
been an instrument of great oppression, tyranny and blackmail. If the 
Honourable the Home Member doubts it, lie can find out that the name 
of my friend, Diwan Bahadur Sarda, has become more famous or infamous 
than even the name of Mahatma Gandhi. Ask any chaprassi or tiny 
person in the lowest stratum of Hindu society, and he will tell you what 
the real opinion in Hindu society is. It is not like the abolition of Sati. 
It is not like the Age of Consent Bill. You are making marriage itself 
a crime. Then, as 1 attempted to explain before, in legislating for the 
whole of India, which consists of so many provinces and Indian States, 
with Orissa and Sind clamouring for separation, and so on, you are going 
to have the same age for a whole eontinent. 
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Several Honourable Members: The House may now adjourn. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mirniin Subrawardy;: I do not know if it is your inten* 
tion to sit till 7 O'clock. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: We do not want to sit till 7 O’clock. 

Several Honourable Members: The debate may now be adjourned. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: We can’t go on like that. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, may 
I make a request? 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Order, order: How long is the 
Honourable Member likely to take? 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy: I will take some time, at least an* 
hour. 

An Honourable Member: Why not adjourn till tomorrow. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The House will adjourn till 
tomorrow at Eleven of the Clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 28th February, 1933 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Tuesday, 28th Pehfuary^ 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


IflDr. E. ^Uimed (Bajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, before 
the proceedings ofthe day commence, I wish to bring to your notice that 
a newspaper caR^ the ^Hindustan Times has in today’s issue published 
something which I never said. The paper states in column 2 at page 1 
that ‘‘Mr. K. Ahmed, Mr. G. C. Biswas and Mr. Ram Krishna Jha opposed 
Sardar Sant Singh’s motion, the objective being to make way for the 
Abolition of the Untouehability Bill”. You remember, Sir, that I never 
said anything about the Untouchability Bill when we were having discus- 
sion on Sardar Sant Singh’s motion. My point was that Mr. Sant Singh’s 
motion could not he adjourned on the ground that my friend from Karachi 
had got a letter from Mr. Sant Singh saying that he wanted to withdraw 
the Bill. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour),: If the Honourable Member has 
any grievance against the Press, he has the usual remedy. It is not a 
matter for debate in this House. ; 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Sir, the Chair is the custodian of the rights and privi- 
leges of the Members of the House and if anything debated in the House is 
not reported correctly, it is for the Chair to protect the rights of Members. 
According to the practice, I ask you to warn the reporter in the gallery 
so that in future this mistake may not take place. Otherwise, it would 
not look nice and fair from the point of view of the Members, if the pro- 
ceedings of the House are not correctly reported. 

1 

STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Mr, S. A. t, Metcalfe (Foreign Secretcu^) : ®r, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 300 and 301 asked 
by Mr. Maswood Ahmad on the 8fh February, 1933. 


Inspection of Anolo-Vernaculaii Middle and Primary Schools by the 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central 
India. 

*300. (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes. 

(e) No. The medium of instruction in the primary schools in the Central India 
Asrency is Urdu, Hir.dii Guirati and JMarathi. In the European and the Anglo-Vemaoular 
Schools, English is the medium of instruction. 

(d) The Schools are inspected by the Superintendent of Education himself and not 
l)y his stenographer. 

(e) The Sju^rintendent of Education is fully conversant with Hindi. As regards 
his stenographer the questiem doee ndt arise vide (d) above. 

<1301} 


A 
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Inspection of Becognised Schools in the Administered Areas zn 

Central India. 

i I'r-rr'.'" " 

*301. (rt) At the tiipe. of the appointment of the preisint ‘Superintendent of Education, 
there were 41 recognised schools, i.e., six High Schools, five middle schools, one special 
school and twenty- nine primary schools. On the. Ist Januaty, 1933, however, owing 
to the retrocession of certain arcias to Indian Stales the number of such institutions 
stood at 31, t.e., five High Schools, one Special School and 24 Primary Schools. 

(3) The expenditure on the inspectorate in Central India during the year preceding 
the iippointment of the Superintendent of Education was Rs. 4,078 and the total expen- 
diture during the year 1932 was Rs. 3,937-10-0. 

t (c) Considerable improvements in the work of direction, inspection and control of 
schools have been effected. Discipline, instruction and results in schools have markedly 
improved. Expenditure has not increased. Government, therefore, see no reason to 
dispense with the present arrangement. There are no Government educational institu- 
tions as such, but. the administrative control of the Cantonment Board Schools at 
present vests in' the Superintendent of Education. 


DEMANDS FOB SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS IN RESPECT OF 

RAILWAYS. 

Railway Boabd, 

lb. P. B. Baa (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, 1 mova: 

, .**That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 40,000 be granted to the Governor 
Genial in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1933, in respect of the ‘Railway Board’.’* 

» ' 

' f have very little to add to the information contained in the book of 
Supplementary , Demands ior Grants that have been placed before the 
’Honourable Members of this House. There have been various directions 
in which our expectations have not been realised. In some cases we have 
had to spend more than we anticipated, in some less, but the main varia- 
tions have been explained in the Book. I may explain that taking the 
voted and the non-voted items of the -grants together, the excess is 
'R&. f^5,0(X), of which Rs. 20,000, is only a payment from one pocket of 
Government to another. The odd Rs. 5,000, is due to, our not being, in a 
jiosition exactly to estimate the number of officers going on leave* during 
the year or the time for which they will be on leave. Sir, I move. 

• Mr; Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) r Motion moved : 

“That a siipplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 40,000 be granted, to- the jGoyernor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of the ‘Railway Board'.” 

. • . ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ 

Mr. S. 0. Mitta (Chittagong and Rajshahi Diyisiptis : NonrMuhaxn- 
madan Rural) : Sir, the Honourable Member has. referred us. to . the 
Demands for Supplementary Grants. On the opening page I find this: 

“Railway Board, Rupees Forty Thousand., Original Grant. Rii. 7,?5,000.” ’ 
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Then it goes on: r:,' .■ , 

. ^The; maiin y^riiitione giying' totiSei to excess are: - 

(1) It has been decided by the Government of India that the difference between 
■ ' ■ the- full; assessed rents of residential buildings and the actual recoveries 

made under the rules from railway servants occupying them should be paid 
from railway revenues. This amounts to Rs. ^,000. 

(2) Excess leaves salary on account of more officers going on leave than expected 

Rs. 5^CX)0. 

i 

(3) Officers whose salaries are voted taking the place of officers whose salaries are 

non-voted 15,000.’* 

Then it goes on: 

’’Taking the ’voted* and ’non-voted* portions together, the total expenditure is 
• cxp^ted to be- Rs. 25,000 in excess of budget anticipations.** 

^ Further on it is said: 

’’The Standing Finance Committee for Railways has agreed to this supplementary 
.dmiand being placed before the Assembly, vide Proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways, Volume IX, No. 5.** 

Hr. B> SitadaiBiafa]!!' (Oanjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : On a point of order. Is it necessary for the Honourable gentleDaail 
to go on reading demands for grants page after page? 

lb. 0. Ultra: Your ruling was that I can make my explanation by 
reading front any r’elevant boolu. 

Mr. Ohairmaa* (Sir Hari Singh Gour): As introductory to er e}^plana- 
tory of his speech. 

I 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra*. Before I comment on each of these items, I should 
like to refer to the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways which has been referred to. It is Volume IX, No. 5, dated the 
5th February, 1933. On page 1 of this Volume I find: 

’’The Committee met in Room No. 36 in the Council of State Sector of the Council 
House at 11 a.m. The following members were present ; 

Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Commissioner of Railways, Chairman^ 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, C.I.E., 

Maiilvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, 

Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah, 

Mr. G. Morgan, C.I.E., 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, 

Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit.** ^ 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (MuzafTarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): Is it necessary to read the names? 

Mr. Ohalrman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Honourable Members have been 
supplied with copies. ! 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I anneal to the good sense of tbe House. I am only 
. follo^wing the ruling given by the Chairman. I am only reading the names 
to ibpw who were present. Then, commenting on this, I like to place 
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before the House that, of a Committee consisting of 11 members, there 
were only seven members present. Of these seven, one is the Financial 
Commissioner who being an official will support what he has submitted. 
I shall, for the benefit of the House, read a further portion : 

** The Committee considered the Demands for Grants for Railway expenditure for 
1933-34. They agreed to the following .Demands being placed before the Assembly, 

Demand No. 1, Railway Board, Rs. 8,31,000 ; 

Demand No. 2, Inspection, Rs, 82,000 ; 

Demand No. 3, Audit, Rs. 12,30,000 ; 

Demand No. 4, Working Expenses : Administration, Rs, 10,30,00,000 ; 

Demand No. 6, Working Expenses : Repairs and Maintenance, and Operation, 
Rs. 38, 12, 50, 000; 

pemand No. 6, Companies’ and Indian States’ Share of Surplus Profits and net 
earnings, Rs. 64 lakhs. ” 

Sir, I see I made a mistake ; I was reading extracts concerning the main 
‘Budget. It is on the next page. , 

Mr. K. Ahmed (llajshahi Division,: Muhammadan Bural): What ^ 
comedy of errors 1 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: The relevant portion is in the second page.^ T^oy 
•also agreed to supplementary grants being asked for from the Legislative 
Assembly for expenditure during 1932-33 under the following heads ; 

. . ** Commercial Eailways, Demand No. 1, Railway Board, Rs. 40,000 ; 

Demand No. 2, Inspection, Rs. 1,000 ; 

Demand No. 3, Audit, Rs. 24,000 ; 

Demand No. 4, Administration, Rs. 12,60,000 ; 

Demand No. 9, Appropriation to Depreciation Fund* 

' Rs. 6,00,000 ; 

Demand No. 14, Strategic Railways, Working Expenses and 
Miscellaneous, Rs. 2,69,000 ; ” 

There is not a word in this book to show what consideration these 
Honourable gentlemen gave to the demands before accepting the supple- 
mentary grants and, in this connection, I shall later on read from the 
speeches of Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad and Sir Alan Parsons to show that these 
grants were really taken as if they were all accepted and the farce really 
is made of placing those figures here, because the expenditure has already 
been incurred. In this connection I should like to read from the speech 
of my Honourable friend, Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad. 

* Mr. K. Ahmed: Are you not a better authority? 

* Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: On a similar occasion last year in connection with 
the Railway Budget for 1931-32 (page 31) Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad said: 

“ Sir, I understand that this expenditure for which the Demand is made was incurred 
some years ago. It was not incurred during the year 1930-31. Some mistakes were made 
BO that this expenditure which was incurred about five years ago ought to have been p®'® 
from the Depreciation Fund, but it was found convenient at any time for it to be paid from 
the general revenues. Now, on account of financial stringency and financial lossw, they 
wont to seek an excuse to get this money from the Depreciation Fund.** H flM n 
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Sir, the House will later on find that this year also they ar^ getting 
!hold of some excuse’ to take money from the Depreciation Fund. Then hb 
goes- on : . • • - • 

• *‘I would liko to^uggest that instead of paying the entire amount this year we 
should pay Rs. 25,000 this year and the remainder Rs. 25,000 next year.** 

. Some Honourable Members said, “it is lakhs and not thousands. “ : 

‘*I beg your pardon, I stand corrected, it should be Rs. 25 lakhs. My intention is 
that the amount should be paid in two instalments, one-half this year and the other 
half next year.” 


Mr. E. Ahmed: What is the use of my Honourable friend's wasting 
the time of the House by making these misleading quotations? 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Order, order. How are these 
quotations relevant to the main purpose of the Honourable Member'a 
argument? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It is relevant in this way that the question was raised 
in connection with the Eailway Supplementary Grants at that time and 
Dr. Ziuuddin Ahmad argued that since this expenditure had been already 
incurred, it was no use tlien to submit these matters before the House and 
thus create a farce, and that the legitimate course of action would be for 
Uio Railway Board,- before they incur such expenditure, to come before the 
House, — because there is a huge staff of financial ofl’icers and tlieir assistants 
and ii' is their business to ])ufc those things before the Hbusn in proper time 
lather than leave us to ))erf()rm a post inorfem examination afterwards.. 
Tliat is. my submission. Sir Alan Parsons, Sir, then said : 


‘‘Mny T cxnlaia that no cxpc-iiditum is involved beio at all. ’ Wo arc merely 
foi'iei’tiag nerlaiii wrong adjuhlnient^ in the .accounts from tlic year 1924 onwards.*’ 
.{Iln u'aa Hptuh'mg about that particvlar ...... “Following the advice which 

they gave os, wc have made those adjustments in the curroiil year’s account; it is 
not in any wjiy to allow better results in this year’s w'^orking that these adjustments 
have been made. I regret I am unable to accept the Hoiioiirahle Member’s proposal 
and 1 cannot agree that the rectification of the error should be postponed for a 
further debate.” 

Now, Sir, I should like to comment on the one ])age rcm*\rks of the 
Eailway Board about the expenditure of this Es. 40,000. They say: 


“Tt has been decided by the Government of India that the difference betw^een tb« 
full assessed rents of residential buildings and the actual recoveries made under the 
rules from railway servants occupying them should bo paid from general revenues.” 

Sir, either the Eailway Department should be considered as a- Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, in which case this loss should be borne 
from the public excliequer, or ii should be otherwise. This difference, so 
far as I can gather after going through this explanation, is merely this that, 
like other public servants, the highest that may be assessed by way of 
rent from these railway servants is a certain percentage of their pay, while 
the rent of these buildings is assessed on the basis of the capital expendi- 
ture, its iiitferest, as‘ well as the cost of the buildings, furniture, and so on. 
So, if all these things added together make up a sum which is greater than 
a certain percentage of the pay of the officer, .then he is given the option 
to pay whichever. is less. That is a condition for the public servants under 
the Government oi India. The railway servants, on the otlier hand, are 
strictly speaking not Government servants as I argued on another occasion; 
andv4hey ,/fre not entitled to the usual pensions like other Government 
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servants. They get certain special benefits in the shape of their proyiden;t 
.funds, and so on, I further pointed out that they take advantage of rail- 
way passes, — and not only for their near relations, but for any number 
of them, sometimes for two or three servants, and even distant relations 
can carry Op large amount of goods free of charge, feo that there might be 
some discriminating conditions other than those which Government servants 
are entitled to. So my contention is this, — why this difference between 
the equitable rent for their buildings? A certain percentage of their pay, 
.as in the case of other Government servants, should be allowed to the 
railway officers as well. I think the Honourable the Commerce Member 
will explain why for ordinary advantages the railway servants are to be 
treated like other public servants, but when the public servants claim for 
free railway passes and other things, they are told that it is only the 
railway servants who are entitled to these special privileges. My further 
argument is this. When did the Government decide in the case of the 
rent of these buildings that the difference between full assessed rent of 
residential buildings and the actual recoveries made under the rules from 
the railway servants should be paid from the railway revenue? 

If the Eailway Department wants to come to any final decisions on big 
issues like these, they should give effect to them in the beginning of the 
year or, in any case, they should provide for it in their budget. Instead 
of doing that, they go on altering their former position, thus incurring a 
large expenditure without this House having any chance to have its say 
on the grant. . Beally speaking, the whole debate in the House becomes 
a force, if it is not already a farce. I object to the Government coming 
to this House with big supplementary grants which not only come to 
thousands, but lakhs of rupees, when the expenses have already been 
incurred. I shall be glad to be told how they can get rid of this expendi- 
ture even if these sums arc now refused by this House, because, so far 
as I understand, this expenditure has already been incurred. If my pre- 
sumption is correct, then I think it is all a farcical affair to bring these 
matters before the House' for voting. So much about the first item. 

Now, about the second item — excessive leave salary on account of more 
officers going on leave than expected. I agree that it is not possible 
always to foresee that there w'ill not be slight excesses, but, in any case, 
before the financial year is over, it ought to be possible by reappropriation 
to balance the small amount like Ks. 5,000 in the Department rather than 
come, again to tins House for these small grants being in excess of the 
money sanctioned by the House. 

The third item is — officers whose salaries are voted taking place of 
officers whose salaries are non-voied. This shows that there is a constant 
change in the classification of officers whose salaries should be voted or 
non-voted. There might have been some difficulty in the past to classify 
various pos's, but, as time passes, why should there be any difficulty of 
regards voi'id and non-voted grants unless the high officials find it cor 
venicnt to change some appointments from voted to non-voted categories 
Here, again, my- complaint is the same as with regard to the last item, 
namely, that, oefore the financial year was over, these small matters 
should have boon set right by reappropriatipn. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Is it your speech or are 
you reading from some book? 
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Mr. S. 4J. Mitrft* I shsll be quoting presently; now 1 am only com^* 
menting. Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, refers me 
to a very able speech that you, Sir, delivered on the 11th of July, 1930, 
about the constitutional point raised about these supplementary grants. 
On that occasion you said (page 119 of the Assembly Debates) : 

“Sir, when I rise to speak on this motion, I wish to recall the words of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, uttered only the other day, when he said that he had sum- 
moned a Session of the Indian Legislature, because it seemed to be clearly right that 
iMembers of both Houses should have the opportunity of discussing matters of public 
^nterfest on which also His Excellency wished to have the privilege of addressing them> 
pefore the Legislature was dissolved.’* 

Mr. Sita r amaraju; Sir, I rise to a point of order. How is the 
Honourable gentleman relevant in quoting your speech on the constitu- 
jtionRl. reforms with regard to the supplementary grant'/ 

! ' MT'. OhNtni^an (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Will the Honourable Member 
«&plaln ? 

‘Mt. S. 4. Mitra: I like to explain the issue about the supplementary 
grants generally. TJV'hen these expenses are incurred by the various Depart- 
ments of the Government and they bring these supplementary grants 
before the House for consideration, the discussion becomes merely 
academic. You, Sir, have very wisely raised this constitutional point in 
your speech and it is performed much more ably than I can expect myself 
to do. So I was quoting from your speech following the example of Mr. 
Amar Nath Dutt, yesterday. You, Sir, were pleased to leave it tp the 
good sense d the House not to interrupt him. To continue the quotation 

a later passage His Excellency said that his Government was at the present 
moment engaged In considering the future constitution of India and it is for this dual 
purpose of assisting the Government of India in their deliberations as to the future 
constitution for India and for giving our repre^sentatives to the Round Table 
Conference an expression of our views as to what they should press for and what 
they should resist that this motion has I understand been moved and is being debated 
in this House ” 

Sir Oowasji Jehanglr (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : I rise 
to a point of order. I am sorry, the Finance Member is not here to hear 
this learned disquisition of my friend, Mr. Mitra .... 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I was merely quoting. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I know it, But T would like to point out that 
all this is being reported and will again be printed which will mean con- 
siderable cost. You allowed it yesterday, Mr. Chairman, and T would like 
to point but to the Finance Merpber and to you by way of a point of order 
that the cost of again reporting speeches, that were made two years ago 
in tliis House, will be considerable. I, therefore, want your ruling— a 
definite ruling — ^whether speeches can be read out in this House by the 
page or only abstracts should be allowed to be read out. I want a definite 
rilling bn the point, because so long as you are in the Chair, Mr, Chairman-, 
this precedent will be followed not only today, but again tomorrow. I 
Would like to point out that you, as Chairman, have the right to stop 
Bny Member from reading out pag® after page not only from the speechefi 
3hade in this House, but from any other book of reference. 
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^ Mr, Ohaimian (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Honotirahle Member has 
raised a‘ point which is covered by a ruling given by the Honourable the 
Pmsident in the following words: 

** During the debate on the motion to take into consideration the Indian Tarii! Cotton 
Yarn (Amendment) Bill, a Member proceeded to make a lengthy quotation in his speech* 
The President intervened and ruled : * I will inform the Honoiurable Member that the 
i^eadtng of such long quotations is not permissible *.** 

The point is that the President did not permit the reading of such 
long quotations and it is, therefore, in the discretion of the Chair to 
permit quotations if they are not unduly long. I would only ask Mr, 
Mitra not to transgress the rule which only permits reasonable quotations 
and not quotations much too long. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I bow to the ruling of the Chair. As a matter of 
fact, I myself wanted to have a ruling, but my only submission is that 
I Was not reading longer quotations than Mr. Amar Nath Dutt did 
yesterday. However, I take it as your ruling that I should not read frona 
these books extensively. In that view of the case, I do not like to read 
anything more and I merely say that the Commerce Member will give 
us some idea as to why these things are not corrected by reappropria- 
tion, and why every time such big amoimts are brought forward in the 
shape of supplementary demands. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, to some it may appear superfluous on my part to stand oh 
this occasion and raise objections or offer some remarks on tlicso grants. 

I want to know from the Honourable tlie Mover wliy this excess of 
Bs. 5,000 occurred. Tie has offered an explanation, but I want further 
explanation on that point. The explanation offered is this : 

“ Excess leave salary on account, of more officers going on leave than expected.” 

Sometimes it liappens that whenever there is to be retrenchment, 
it is found convenient for^somc officers to send men to be retrenched on 
leave before dispensing with their services. 1 want to know from the 
Financial Commissioner whether that was the case on these particular 
occasions and whether more officers were advised to go on leave and, 
tliereforc, this excess was incurred. There have been many such cases 
recently, specially in the Public Works Department and other Depart- 
ments, and, therefore, this raises in my mind a doubt that this stratagem 
may have been used on this occasion. 

Then, Sir, there is another point. Officers whose salaries are voted 
taking the place of officers whose salaries are non-voted accounts for 
Bs. 15,000. Taking the voted and non-voted portions together, the total 
expenditure is expected to be Bs. 25,000 in excess of budget anticipations. 
Officers whose salaries are voted are generally lower paid officers and 
officers whose salaries are non-voted are generally officers of higher salaries. 
If officers whose salaries are voted are asked to act in place of officers 
whose salaries are non-voted, then I do not see why an excess should 
occur. On the other hand, I think there ought to be a saving. But, in 
this cose, it is said that the excess amounts to something like Rs.^ 16,000 
and I should like the Financial Commissioner to explain this point. H 
is really a pity that the Railway Standing Finance Committee has done 
its work in a very great hurry. It shows their sense of faith or trust in 
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the Eailway Administration; but ^ tho Members of this House cannot 
jshare in that amiable disposition, and, therefore, it falls to my unfortu- 
nate lot to raise objections or questions on these two points. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, I should first like to relate a small story. Ond of 
the greatest savants of Baghdad, Imam Ghazali, when made Grand Shaikh 
of the School of Baghdad, went to the pulpit to deliver his inaugural 
address, and said only one word, wept and came down; and what he said 
was: 

“The death of great man has made me great." 

This was really a noble example ever set and I thought the Leader of 
the Opposition would follow this noble example. But instead o£ 
following this noble example, he began to admonish the Deputy 
Leader of the Independent Party by remarking that in address- 
ing Government Benches he should refrain from saying that he must do- 
this, and he must do that. I now complete his sentences, but he should 
say: “Whatever you do, we are entirely at your disposal, we beg to 
remain. Sir, your most obedient servants, the Members of the Opposition 
Benehes". 

Now, coming to the subject matter of this grant, I thought this demand 
was really adding insult to injury. I say so, because they have not given 
any details, but referred us for fuller information to the report of the 
Standing Committee for Eailways, No. 5, Volume IX. I took great pains 
to find out this paiticular book and T thought I would be able to get all 
the information. When I opened the book, I found tliat this meeting was 
held at 11 o’clock on a Sunday just at the time when Christians are 
required to go to Church and I found that Mr. Morgan thought that 
attending this meeting was more important than attending the Church 
on that particular day. Then, when I opened further, I found that there 
were two pages. On one page the Finance Committee dealt with the 
entire demands for 1933-34, and, in about l/3rd of the second page, they 
disposed of the supplementary grants. Of course some persons thought 
that probably this is the way in which members of the Standing Finance 
Committee discharge their business; but, from my own experience of the 
Standing Finance Committee on the General Budget, I can say that the 
members are not to blame, but it is the system which is faulty. The 
Budget, as a whole, was never laid before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee and important items, were never discussed by them. They simply 
in half an hour were asked to dispose of the whole Budget for 1933-34. 
The supplementary grants for 1932-33 give all the relevant figures which 
in this case were never laid before the Standing Finance Committee, 
riicse are genuine grievances, not in respect of these demands only, but 
in respect of all the supplementary demands which will come hereafter. 
It is assumed that these demands are scrutinised by the Standing Finance 
Committee, they have also been formally passed and sanctioned by the 
Legislative Assembly. This is all right on ])aper, but what happens 
actually in practice is just the opposite. The Finance Committee is not 
given an opportunity to discuss all questions as is evident from their 
report; and, as I said, it is no fault of the members, it is the fault of 
the system. When you come to the Assembly itself, they repeatedly 
demanded that the Budget should be divided into separate units so that 
votes may be taken at the end of one or two days on the group of 
demands. It is done in Provincial Councils. They consider the whole 
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-Bridget as one unit with the result that we waste our time on the firajt 
demand and the important items are guillotined and we have tp. vote 
bloc, ■ That is really the way in which the whole Budget has beep 
flowed to go through. • ' 

Therefore, I i^trongly object that they ought 1 ) give us Treasonable oppoiv 
%tmity to discuss the details of expenditure under the head of Establish- 
ment and the Operation which are really very important items of expendi- 
ture in the Bail way Budget. But neither the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee has ever been given a chance to discuss it, nor the Assembly is 
scored any ohance. It is not our fault, but it is the fault of those who 
tare responsible for it. That is really my grievance. 1 should like that, 
in future, our Standing Finance Committee should be permitted to go into 
all the details off the expenditure and that relevant papers might be 
.4u}l|)lied to Idiefm. They should be allowed to sit day after day to discusfi 
ifbese items. 

The second thing which I wish to point out is that these dem^^iids erf 
ftailways should not be divided into single units. They should be divided 
mto compartments and votes should be taken . in groups, so that we may 
•iifcve an opportunity to discuss much more important items of expenditure, 
aa administrati(in and operation and which we could not discuss in 
Assembly on account of the bad way in which the whole thing is 
{ilstfnied. This was the general observation which I had to make with 
mference to what my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, said. 

Now, coming to the actual item here, I find that something is demanded 
Jbr the excess leave salary on account of more ofiicers going on leave than 
was expected. Now, this is a definite complaint which we have raised 
repeatedly on the floor of the House, year after year, that the Railway 
Board have not taken sufficient care to retrench officers. They retrench 
men, but not officers. They have got over this difficulty by allowing more 
officers to go on leave instead of retrenching them. My gallant friend, 
:|ColoneI Sir Henry Oidney,' drew the attention of the House to the fact 
^at if a Member of the Railway Board is retrenched he is sent to some 
other post or allowed to go on leave. Now, you come to us for demanding 
an / additional grant under the particular head. Had you carried on the 
policy of retrenchment in spirit and not in name, then these additional 
demands, which you arc bringing forward, would have been unnecessary. 
Now, the other thing is, it is pointed out that certain items of expenditure 
were transferred from voted to non-voted. >!ovv, if it is only the ques- 
tion of transfer, then the total expenditure ought to have remained the 
same. 


Mr. P. B. Rau! Tt has remained the same. Rs. 25,000 is the total 
excess though the voted excess is Rs. 40.000. This is counterbalanced 
to a certain extent by the saving of Rs. 15,000 on non-voted. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Is there any saving in the voted expenditure? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; I will iust come to this thing. If it is only 
a transfer from voted to non-voted and there is a particular saving, theU 
the total expenditure ought to have diminished, but T find that for the 
year 1932-33 their estimate was 7*75 lakhs and the revised estimate on 
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^lecount of this wrong procedure that they have adopted is 8‘15 lakhs. So 
there has not been Orny saving, but there has been actual rise in the 
lexpenditure. It rose from 7‘75 to 8*16 lakhs. It is on page 2 of the 
Demand for 1983-34. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Will my Honourable friend read the portion relating 
io non- voted expenditure also? It has diminished from 4*25 to 4-10. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am just quoting from the Demand which has 
been laid before us from page 2 where you have got a note saying that 
the total voted and non-voted was 12 lakhs budget estimate. But, now, 
in the revised estimate, you have put down 12*25 lakhs. So here also 
I find that the total sum is increased by 25 thousand rupees. That is 
in0t a very great saving. There are two points which are not very clear 
to me, that is, they have allowed a very large number of officers to go 
■on leave. We may allow a fair proportion as in other Departments. 
The second point that I should like to draw attention to is this transfer 
from voted to non-voted which has not led to the diminution of the total 
expenditure, but it has only led to an increase ot expenditure to the 
extent of 25,000 rupees. I should also like to mentioni that we have 
raised a very large number of questions during our Budget debate and 
the Government never replied to a large number of them as yet, and 
J hope that, on this occasion, which is perhaps the last occasion when 
they have come to us, they would clear up the points in connection with 
the replies in these Demands, for instance, comforts of third class 
passengers, etc. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singli Gour): Order, order. I think the 
'Honourable Member is aware that in voting on supplementary grants 
the only question that can be debated is a question which strictly relates 
to the supplementary demand and that the? general question of policy 
or any matter extraneous to the demand cannot be raised. I would 
read for the benefit of the Honourable Member a ruling given from this 
place on a previous occasion. This is what was then said : 

“Tn view of a large number of cuts that have been put down on these Supplementary 
Grants, I have taken some trouble to examine the question and I invite the attention 
of the House to a summary of the position as stated in May’s Parliamentary Practice, 
page 536, v/hich I will read to the House ; 

‘ l)el)a!e on supplementary and excess grants is restricted to the particulars con- 
tained in the estimates on which those grants are sought and to the 
ajqdicatiim of the items which compose those grants; and the debate 
cannot touch the policy or the expenditure sanctioned, on other heads, 
by the estimate on which the original grant was obtained, except so far 
such policy or expenditure is brought before the Committee by the 
items contained in the supplementary or excess estimates*.’* 

Consequently, all that the Honourable Member can ask is for an expla- 
nation upon the three items which are mentioned in this demand. But 
hi cannot ask the Government or any other Member to stray out of 
the strict purpose of the Supplementary Grant and the limitations 
imposed- upon a debate thereon. 

•Biwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar' (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): May I point out, Sir, .that I do not know what that 
ruling was,, but there is a later ruling, I would like to refer to you, Sir, 
rfrom the Assembly Debates, Vol. IV, 1930. On this particular demand 
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[Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswanii Mudaliar.] 
for- Supplementary Grant , the whole , question of the ‘ futurjs.: eonstiti^ioii 
ibf .this, country was raised, ‘and you, Sir, made an excellent spe^cK 
covering over 15 pages of this Report, in which you. reviewed in your 
own masterly way the present situation and the future hopes of the 
country with reference to the couatitifibion. Jn view of„ this ^ling, which 
is a later ruling and which to that extent overruled the previous ruling, 
.1., believe, of Sir Frederick Whyte, I ask you to continue the practice 
that has been well established in this House that on Supplementary 
Grants, every question and every motion can be raised which can be 
raised on the original motion. I am not myself wedded to that procedure, 
i dp not like it myself. In the Provincial Legislative Council the practice 
is different. But I do invite your attention to this ruling and to the 
debate which begins at page 100 and goes on to several pages of this 
volume where the whole discussion was allowed. 

1 

' Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Koliilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I do not w^ant to say much more than draw the attention 
of the. Chair about the sciope for discussion regarding Supplementary 
Grants. T find in the Selection from the Decisions from the Chair at 
■page 483, Para. 513, that the President pointed out that the debate 
must be restricted to the subject matter ol the Supplementary Demand. 
Therefore, I submit, that this wide comprehensive discussion .... 

■\ ■ 

An Honourable Member: What is the date of that ruling? 

«■! . ‘ ‘ 

\ :Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: 20th Februarv, 1021, by Sir Frederick Whyte. 
It is not a question of long ago or yesterday: it is a question that the 
President of this House, Sir Fre(leri(*k Wliyte, had given a ruling to this 
effect and his ruling, I bedievo, is the ruling which ought to govern 
procedure and practices in this House; because a practice happens to be 
111 IVfay's Parliamentary Practice one hundred years ago, that does not 
mean that tlie practice is 'wrong. A precedent was laid down that the 
debate must be restricted to the subject matter of the Supplementary 
'Demand and I hope that vou will enforce the practice suggested by 
President Whyte in regard to the subject matter of discussion, especially 
in view of the fact that we had ample opportunity during the Railway 
©udget to cover, this wide comprehensive ground of policy. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Oonr) : The ruling to which I drew the 
attention, of the House w^as given as far back as 27th March, 1928, and 
it has been subsequently followed down to the 10th July, 1930. Con- 
sequently there is a cursus curice on this question; and I am bound by the 
series of rulings bearing thereon. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The points to which 1 would very much confine 
myself just now \vould be those relating to this particular cut, * and the 
other points to which I wanted to refe'i can very conveniently be raised 
in connection with other cuts. The one point which really refers to this 
particular cut is the revision in the scale of salaries, because had theyl 
revised the scale of salaries, then they could have met this additional 
cost by saving in other directions and this is a thing we have always 
Been . suggesting. . Therefore, the one grievance which was pointed 
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and for which we have not got any definite reply is the reyisioii hs 1 ^ 
scale of salaries and I hope that in the reply something definite mighl 
be ss^id on the fioor of the House. 

% 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and 
Bailways) : May 1 bring to the notice of my Honourable friend that in view 
of the ruling of the Cliair It will certfitinly not be open to us, when we 
reply, to refer to matters which are not definitely connected with each 
demand, The question of salaries raises a question which is entirely; 
different, I submit, nevertheless I would like to explain that 1 have given 
to the House as much information as I possibly could on the occasion 
or the general debate on that particular point. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 leave this point for the time being and shall 
confine myself only to one point: that is, we ought not to allow such 
a large number of officers to go on leave so as to necessitate the addi- 
tional expenditure, and 1 hope that the Bail way Board w'ill be more 
particular in future and confine themselves entirely to the sums already 
voted. They should know that so much has been sanctioned by the 
Assembly and it is very desirable that they should plan their expenditure 
so that this sum may not be exceeded. This is the thing I would like 
io emphasise, because this is what they have been doing year after 
year and I think the time has come when this practice ought to cease. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 wish to 
draw the attention of Honourable Members to one point when they 
oppose the grant of Supplementary Demands; they will have to face 
the grant for Excess Demands later on when the subject comes up before 
the Public Accounts Committee. If these Supplementary Grants had 
come during the middle of the Session, one could have looked at them 
more particularly, but now when these demands are placed before the 
House at the end of the Session, we take it that the FinOrncial Commis- 
sioner has seen to it that these Supplementary Demands are necessary, 
and if they are not approved by this House now, probably later on thd 
House will have to grant excess demands. 

An Honourable Member: What is the difference between now and 
two months afterwards? 

Mr. B. Das: It s^ves unnecessary work. If my Honourable friend, 
who is himself a member of the Public Accounts Committee, wants to 
go through the procedure that the excess demands should be approved 
by the Publie Accounts Committee and then they would have to be 
placed before the House, he might oppose these Supplementary Demands; 
hut I think these are matters usually brought up at the end of the 
Session and at the beginninsr of the new Budget, and that it is the 
regular course; so w'e should not, make so much opposition to these 
demands. ' 

Sir Oowasfi Jehanrir: Sir, T do not profess to be a great student of 
the Railway Budget, but from remarks that were made during the general 
discussion, it appeared to me that one of the allegations was that offieocE 







.^ebiw^i' Jehangir.]: 

sent on leave, not because they wanted; leave, ^ but in oirdw' tQ 
accommodate other officers. Kow, 1 would like to ‘ know from the 
Honourable Member whether there are more officers on leave just now 
than is usually the case. I see there is Bd. 5,000 shown in the dexnand 
We are now discussing for excess leave salaries. Then, under. Audit, there 
if another demand for Bs. 23,000 for excess leave salary. If we are 
to retrench, and if appointments are to be abolished, due to this policy 
of' retrenchment, I do not think yoii are going to gain very muqh if yoM 
are forced to give officers leave when sometimes they do not even wanti 
leave, in order to accommodate others. I think that point might be taken 
Into consideration by the Honourable Member and I would like to know 
whether there are more officers on leave just now than is usually the case.. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, bowing: 
to your ruling on this matter and with the great difficulty that faces me 
in confining myself absolutely to the three items embodied in this 
Bs. 40,000 demand and the merciless application of the guillotine which 
prevented many points from being fully discussed, I fear I shall find 
it difficult to confine myself to these items; but I do hope I shall be 
able to do so and escape a repetition of the charge of irrelevancy. I take 
these items in inverse order to that shown on the demand. 
First and foremost, what strikes me as being, most extraordinary is this,: 
we have just finished the Kailway Budget in which a large number of 
(demands were made for grants for various items; and now, within 72 
hours, this House is* presented wdth a series of Supplementary Demands for 
the Bailways 

lir. P. B. Bau: May I point out that the Budget demands related 
to next year, and that these demands are for this year? 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Hehiy Oidney: This year, next year, sometimes, 

never; that is the old appc«al of the amateur golf champion to his clubs. 
.When forecasting his chances for winning the next championship. I pieke 
this observation as a seeker after economy, but it has been taken up very 
keenly by my friend — evidently it stung him — ^but I think it to be an 
extraordinary procedure to indulge in these frequent and separated demands 
for grants over twelve months. Why cannot the Eailway Board make up 
their minds and find out what they want? It is difficult, I know; but 
the point that strikes mo is this : it is a general point ; here is a Depart- 
ment which sails under the label of a commercial department. When 1 
say that, I am not satirical. I repeat it is claimed that this is a com- 
mercial department and yet the salaries of its officers are divided into 
two categories, one votable and the other non-votable. I should like any one 
to tell me any other commercial undertaking that has the expenses in 
•connection with the head administration divided into votable and non- 
votable items or liabilities. The result is that in trying to effect economy 
and in trying to point out excessive expenditure, we cannot attack' items 
that are invulnerable to attack and protected by treaties and contracts 
with the Secretary of State ; wc can only attack and expect economy from 
the poorer paid staflP. It is rather a peculiar position:; but apart from 
the administration point of view, the reason for tins demand is to defray 
:: the :oo3t of leave giTpa to officers who nmst, on the faco.of. it, . be surplus^ 
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to requirements especially in these; .daj^^ of financial^ stribgishcy 'and ^co-^ 

1 . nonay.* Np,w. Sir. I tj^lievp* I am right in holding, -r-I . spe^ab 

^[Jiook; subject to correction by the Honourable Member, — rthat thera^ 
i£^ a certain leave reserve for officers employed in the Bailway Board. I 
also take my memory back to a meeting in 1930, which I: attended as 
mimber of the Central Advisory Committee when a request was made* 
tb' the* Committee asking, that State Bailways, including the Board, shoulck, 
maintain a proper leave reserve of officers no doubt to enable them to- 
continue as they do today to book their passages to England 8 or 10? 
months ahead and that in order to enable these officers to get leave, a 
lower gazetted service was. necessary and an addition made to the officiaT 
cadre, which was considered under strength for an adequate leave reserve* 
Since then retrenchment has taken^ place, and we are told that every rail-, 
way has effected retrenchment to its utmost possible limit. Now, Sir, on* . 
the one hand we have, every railway pointing out in clear terms that they 
have come to their limit of retrenchment. We have ailso got a list ^ 
absent railway officers showing the number of appointments held in abey- 
ance. We have other lists showing the officers on leave, all of which may 
rightly be summed up as postponed economy. On the other hand, we 
have here a definite demand by the Honourable Member including the same 
item in the other demands of a total of nearly Bs. 35,060 or Es. 40,000 for 
the pay of officers who are on leave. How are these two facts compati- 
ble either against each other or economy? I ask the Railway Board to 
(Efxplain, how is it that you are still able to send an extra number of 
officers on leave when you say that you have reached your limit of retrench- 
ment? And, therefore, why do you ws^nt more for the extra officers who 
have proceeded on leave? 

Now, Sir, I will take up another point, and I hope I shall not again 
be told that 1 am irrelevant. I instanced ip the general discussion a case 
in which a certain officer of . the Railway Board was retrenched for economy 
purposes, he was not retired or given leave, but, was given an appoint- 
ment as Agent to a Railway and was also given Rs. 500 in excess of the- 
siilary of the post. I ask, what variety of economy is this, when after 
retrenching a. Member of the Railway Board in the interests of economy | 
you give him Rs. 500 extra pay? There is no economy there. It is a 
special favour and stands, self-condemned. Remember when that Officer 
was employed, as Agent to the E. B. Railway, another officer bad to go on 
leave. Is that officer’s leave pay under this head or is the allowance of 
Rs. 500 given to the csc-Member of the Railway Board? If it is here, 
then 

I . 

P. B. B»u : Tt is not here. 

£ieat.-Oolonel Sir Eeni; Gidney: Well, then where is it? En1ii;hten 
the House. If this officer’s leave pay is included in this erant. I stand 
corrected; if it is n,ot, I take this opportunity of ventilating this matter, 
and I do not. ventilate it out of any personal bias or prejudice; my oublio 
life rises above such sordid motives. I ventilate it as an honest seeker 
after economy. Here is a demand to meet officers’ leave salaries, and 
I ask the Hpuse.to reject it unless the Honourable Member’s explanation 
is satisfactory. You must have an excess of officers workin?. if von ana 
ible to send an excess on leave. Are they all in such bad health as to 
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require nehange ot climate from this country? Why should this Souse 
be asked to vote for this demand? I condemn the present so-called eco* 
iK)my policy of the Railway Board, I say this leave to England is more or 
less a family arrangement. I do not think it is right, under the present 
oircumstanccs of financial stringency, to allow an excess of officers to 
proceed on leave so frequently merely to accommodate others for whom 
appointments are needed, and if the Railway Board make a demand for 
money on such grounds, this demand should be refused by this House. It 
is not sound financial policy to send excess officers on leave. The 
Financial Commissioner, with his enormous knowledge of these matters,. 
I know, will stand up and defend this demand, and I know that some 
of my arguments might be pulverised by him, but I do submit that this 
House is entitled to have an explanation from the Financial Commissioner 
as to why the Agents of the Railways give this liberal leave to their officers 
when we are faced with a financial stringency. Then, again, I would 
like to know whether he has given a distinct order to pay Rs. 500 extra 
per month to the officer who has been retrenched from the Railway Board 
and is now Agent of a State Railway on Rs. 4,000 per month. Can he 
explain to this House his principle of re-engaging a retrenched officer 
from the Railway Board and paying him an extra sum of Rs. 500. .... 


• Mr. F. B, Bau: On a point of order, Sir. May I point out that that 
question does not arise out of this demand. 


Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Is that a point of order? I say, it 
is a matter requiring some explanation from you and I want it. 

Hr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : It is a point of order. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I just say that unless the names of all the 
^officers are given for whom this demand is wanted, I think the discussion 
48 quite in order. 

Mr« Ohairman (Sir GETari Singh Gour) : Will the Honourable Member 
please explain how the debate he is carrying on now is in order in view 
of the objection raised by the Financial Commissioner for Railways? 

Ltaut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: I will try and explain it, Sir, in my 
own amateur way as compared to the position of a professional and 
trained financier. There is a Supplementary Demand here to meet the 
pay of officers on leave. This demand, as Sir Cowasji Jehangir pointed, 
18 €pread over the year. I pointed out the other day that an officer who 
lias been retrenched from the Railway Board had not been sent on leave 
or retired, but to suit his cotivenience and appointment another officer bad 
to go on leave. That officer's leave pay was being paid and the ex- 
Member continued to receive his Rs. 4,000 per month. 

Mr. F. B. Ban: That officer’s leave sahry is not debited to this 

<3einapd. 
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Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Hem^ Wdney: If it^s not,..thett cau.tbe/Hououra^ 
Member give us the details of this ""demand? With all respect to him, 
1 sayi.th«5t the Honpuriible Member caWot stand up and • ssiy" this yefbrs 
to Jones, Smith or Dicltie,— he cannot 4ay that ‘ 

I Mr. P. B; Rau: This refers to the Eailway Board, and the OfiBcer to 
whom, I believe ^ my Honourable friend' refers is oh the Eastern Bengal* 
Railway, whose pay or leave salary is not debited to this demand. ! 


Lieut.-Oolohel Sir Henry Gidney: With all respect to the Honourable 
Member, I submit,' and subject to your ruling,' that this demand fgr leave 
salary covers all officers who are on leave * . . . 

|fr. (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The !JJonourah|e . j^emjber 

been assured that this d^niaiid only deals with the Railway Board, and. 
it is so written and printed at page 1. That is the' heading. Th®. 
Honourable l^einber must take note of that fac|i, and he cannot possibly 
enlarge the scope of this debate by referpng to all o^cer^ \sdiether connected 
with the Railway Board or otherwise 

Lieilt.-Ppl^el I am re|erring to. a Member of the 

Railway” !^pard or ah ei-Member of the Railway feoard . . . 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Sin(gh Gour): Order, order-A We are, hot 
dealipg liere Wfe an 'ea-l^epiliei: of the Railway ^^par^- 


Lieut. -Colonel sir Henry Gidney: Very well, Sir. There is then .the 
next item, and that relates to the rent cliarged for residential bihldfngs 
to staff. I should like to have a clear definition from the Railway Menibeir 
MS to what they have been doing with this vexed matter. I unctostand 
that certain .railway servants, who still enjoy Company privileges .and 
rights, as regards free house rent, afe now being compelled to pay house 
rent by a recent ruling by the Ecailway Board — ^why this departure from 
an honoure4 contract and agrepinent? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I still rise to a point of order, Sic. Tliis has n6 
reference to the demand under discussion. 

..L;- 

Lieut.-Oolone} Sir Hemy Gidney: The Honourable Member in charge; 
is so nprvoup about this, that I am sorry, J feel I should not w'orry him 
any more about it. 

Mr. P, B. Bau:‘ Mr. Chairrnan, there have been various questions in 
the debate on this motion, and I shall proceed to give very briefly the ex- 
planations required by the various Honourable Members. In the first 
place, my Honoprable friend, Mr. Mitra, was apparently under the mis- 
apprehension that there has been a change in the present practice and that 
we were asking the House to agree to giving more concessions to the staff 
of the Railway Board in the matter of residential accommodation. That 
is not so. The staff of the Railway Board are Government servants, and 
under statutory niles they are entitled to have their rents calculated in 
^ certain way. The only question here is whether the difference betw^een 
the assessed rents and the rents they are charged under statutory rules 
should be borne by Railv/ay Revenues or not. It wfiB decided by the 
Government of India, I think some time in February, 1932, that commercial 
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departments should pay the difference and, as I have already pointed out 
when I was moving this motion, it is only a question of a transfer from 
one pocket of Government to another. My Honourable friend suggested 
that this should have been brought into effect in the original Budget. May 
I explain with reference to that that the decision wasi arrived at, to the 
best of my recollection, sometime in February, 1932, after the Budiget 
had been prepared. The decision was given effect to in the following year, 
1932-33, according to the ordinary practice. My Honourable friend as 
B member of the Public Accounts Committee knows that any decision 
taken during the course of the year has usually effect from the next 
financial year. 

The second point that my Honourable friend raised was about the 
possibility of reappropriation. If he will look at the Demands for Grants, 
he will find that there are various other directions in which also there 
have been excesses and savings. The Demand that we have now put 
before the House is after all possible reappropriations have been made. 

I now turn to my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav. His point was that 
voted officers draw generally less salary and consequently the substitution 
of voted officers for non-voted officers should have reduced the expenditure. 
Here may I point out that the salaries of posts on the Eailway Board are 
fixed and a voted officer gets just the same salary as a non-votcd officer. 
Consequently, the only effect of a voted officer taking the place of a 
non-voted officer is that the expenditure is shown as voted and not as. non- 
voted and the additional expenditure of Es. 15,000 under the voted head 
is covered by a decrease in the non-voted head. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: There is a total increase. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The total increase is due to other factors. So far as 
filling of posts by officers whose salaries are voted instead of officers whose 
salaries are non-voted is concerned, there is no increase. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask whether these non-voted officers have 
gone on leave or have they been transferred to another department or have 
they gone to other posts? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As my Honourable friend is no doubt aware, there is 
no separate cadre for the Railway Board. When posts are vacant wc 
recruit them from different Railwfiys, and it is just a matter of chance 
whether the officer selected to fill a particular post happens to be an officer 
whose salary is non-voted under the Government of India Act Or is voted. 
It has no reference to officers going on leave. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: May T ask a question to the Honour- 
able IMember? Are these officers, who are employed in the place of voted 
officers on leave, recruited from subordinates who are drawing one-third 
and half of the salary of the officers on leave? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I can tell my Honourable friend that I am not aware 
of any pav of a subordinate being non-voted. My Honourable friend. 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, wanted information whether officers who are on leave 
.have been sent on leave to accommodate other officers. I am not aware 
of any such case, but I think he will agree with me that it is not an 
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easy matter in preparing a Budget for the following year, which is done 
about 15 months before the close of that year, to estimate accurately 
how many officers will be on leave during the year and what periods they 
will require. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangii: Is that not done on averages? Therefore, your 
Budget has gone wrong when you ask for an increase only on this head 
of leave salaries. 


Mr. P. B. Bau: It may be baaed on averages, but it does not follow 
that the actuals will be exactly equal to the average. I just want to 
refer my friend to one or two figures here. In 1930-31, our expenditure 
on leave salaries on officers was Rs. 92,000. In 1931-32, it was 
Rs. 1,08,000. In 1932-33, it is expected to be Rs. 80,000., and in the 
following year, Rs. 70,000. It may be that, it will prove too low or it may 
be too high, but it is just an estimate, and it is impossible to arrange 
the grant of leave to officers merely on the estimate of leave salaries put 
in the Budget. 

I 

Sir Cowasii Jehangir: My question is, are there more officers on leave 
than usual? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I do not think there are, and it is for that reason 
til at I gave my Honourable friend the figures of leave salaries paid in the 
past. He will find that in the years 1930-31 and 1931-32 the leave salary 
was more than in the current year, and from that I infer that the number 
of officers on leave is not more than in the past. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I just mention a point? This is a subject 
upon which we have been complaining year after year. Whenever a per- 
son is put temporarily on a higher grade with a higher salary, and when 
the permanent incumbent co.mcs back, instead of going back to his original 
post, he takes leave on this higher salary and thus the leave salary 
increases. 


Mr. P. B. Bau: Tliat is the effect, though an unintended effect, of 
tlio statutory rules. We have taken steps in our new Railway Leave Rules 
to avoid inducements to officers to go on leave when they revert from a 
higher post. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: The point I made has not been properly under- 
stood. My point is that, if an officer from the voted list is asked to 
work for an officer who is on the non-voted list, there is no reason why 
nil such posts, in the voted and non-voted lists, when taken together, 
there should be an excess. What I cannot understand is this demand 
for Rs. 15,000. If officers from the voted list of the cadre are made to 
work for the non-voted cadre and vice versa, then there is no reason why, 
when both these lists are put together, there should be an excess. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I perfectly understood my Honourable friend’s point, 
and I was explaining that the assumption on which it is based is incorrect. 
J would ask him to entirely forget part (3) of the explanation and read 
it together with the next clause which says ‘Taking the voted and non- 
voted portions together the total expenditure is expected to be Rs. 25,000!. 
This excess is covered by the first two explanations in that page. 


n 0 
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I now turn to my Honourable and gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney. 
His main complaint was that we showed our expenditure partly as votable 
and partly as non-votable. and that, as a commercial department, we had 
no right to do so. That, Sir, I am afraid, I am not in a position to 
remedy. The salaries of certain officers are non- voted under the Govern- 
ment of India Act and, so long as that Act subsists, I must show them 
as non- voted under this Demand. He also suggested that the Railway 
Board should make up their minds and say how much they want once 
for all. This is a question of estimating. Does the House really require 
t|^at we should keep, as a reserve, a margin for all possible contingencies 
and ask for a much larger sum than we really require, or that we should 
try to cut dowp p,ur demands to a minimum, and, at the close of the year, 
if we find that it is absolutely impossible for us to work within that 
minimum, come up to the House frankly and say, “We have tried to keep 
ourselves within the limits. We find it is not possible and ask for a 
Supplementary Demand. From the estimating and from a financial poilit 
of view, I think that the correct procedure is to keep your original Demand 
as low as pojssiblo and not to keep margins for emergencies. Finally, 
Sir, my Honourable and gallant friend suggested that leave should be refused 
as much as possible. I do not know whether he was referring only to the 
officers of the Railway Board, or. whether he was making this suggestion 
in his representative capacity op behalf of many of the Railway Unions 
of which he is the President. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Partly in my position as President 
of many Unions, but chiefly, Sir, in my capacity as an honest seeker of 
economy. 

Ban: My Honourable friend has, like some of the Hindu 
gods, various faces. (Laughter.) It is true that the statutory rules 
provide that leave may be granted or refused or revoked at any time if 
the exigencies of the public service demand it, but hitherto it has never 
been field that the ‘exigencies of the public service' include financial 
stringency. I do not think, Sir, that there are any more points on which 
i need detain this House. The only question I would like to refer to in 
conclusion is Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad's accusation against the Standing 
Finance Committee. Now I had half expected that some members of the 
Standing Finance Committee themselves would rise and explain what is 
the exact nature of the work that they did in connection with this Budget, 
and whether it is a fact oi not that all the papers that they wanted were 
placed before them ; but the whole point is that it is not fair to base any 
criticisms of the work that they have done on the fact that their deci- 
sions are recorded in one page of that small volume. 

Mr. E. 0. Eeogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I 
should have very much liked my Honourable friend to deal with a point 
that arose incidentally out of this debate, and that relates to the paucity 
of information given in the proceedings of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways. T hold in my hand the proceedings to which reference 
was made by some of my Honourable friends. Sir, lakhs and lakhs of 
rupees have been recotnmended by the Standing Finance Committee 
(Voices: ‘•Crores and CroTes'')*— yes, crores and crores, before this House, 
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for the purpose of embodiment in the supplementary estimates, and the 
space that they have devoted to the recommendations is just a little over 
one page. I notice that this particular meeting of the Committee took 
place ill the Council of State Sector of the Council House ; I do not know 
whether that . has anything to do With the brevity of the pro(ieedings. 
(Laughter.) In any case, Sir, I remember to have been associated with 
the earliest days of this institution, the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways, and it is something which I never came across in my experience 
as long as I served on that body. It is, no doubt, a fact that for some 
time Government have been seeking to pack these Committees, notably 
the Standing Finance Committee for Railways (Hear, hear); for instance, 
if an Honourable Member votes with Government on a measure like the 
Ordinance Bill, he is at once promised a place on the Standing Finance 
Committee by the Government Whips. (Hear, hear.) {An Honourable 
Member: “Some are promised other rewards too!“) I do not mind if the 
noble services of Honourable Members are rewarded through the agency 
of the Honours List, but I, as a Member who had something to do with 
the creation of this particular body, would protest very strongly against 
the reduction of this procedure, which has been laid down by this House 
for the purpose of regulating Railway finances, to an absolute farce. Sir, 

I should not be understood to make any kind of personal reflection 
on any Honourable Member whose name appears on this particular list, 
but if the Honourable the Financial Commissioner could make a confes- 
sion in this House, he would be able to tell us as to how useful he has 
found this body to be (Laughter), and how seldom has this body ever raised 
any objection to any proposal for expenditure. But, Sir, I do maintain 
that this House is entitled to a little more consideration than the Railway 
Department are prepared to allow it, and I do not see any earthly good 
of the proceedings being maintained in this fashion; because, disappoint- 
ing and brief as that information is, w^e find much more information in the 
Demands for Grants themselves. But if the Honourable Member were 
to follow the past practice with reference to this Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways and also the practice in vogue with regard to the 
General Standing Finance Committee, this House would have a little more 
detail, which might be of help to this House in coming to a correct deter- 
mination of the issues involved. 

Mr. G. M6rgan (Bengal: European): Sir, as a. member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee (Hear, hear), I am glad to hear that there are 
no accusations against the members, but the point raised by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Neogy, is a very important one, and I think the Financial 
Commissioner will bear me out when I say that I have already taken up 
the matter with him. (Hear, hear.) {Mr. K. C. Neogy : “Very glad to 
hear that.’*) I am not at all satisfied by the method of the publication 
of the Standing Finance Committee’s jpoceedings. When one says 
anything, one rather likes to see it in print (Laughter), and the mere 
statement that “the Committee agreed”. ot “the Committee approved” 
has never found any tavbur with me. As a matter of fact, if I may 
i'cf^r^ Sir, to the (I'eneral fetafidihg Finance Committee. During the 
last two ye^rs I have raised that J)6int, afid I- may eay that we are now 
fairly satisfied with the printed flroceedings bt thh jJeheral Standing 
finance Coffimittfee. My Sohof/taDle friend, Mr. Gaya frasad Singh , 
will Uit in^ bdt f8 tfifft tMf. OHj/S Prhsad Sindh: “Yes”), ahd,. on 
this .poiht; I S^ee ififit SclotS d^lam Should certamly have been ^^eri. 
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It would have been better had these details been given in the Eailway 
Standing Finance Committee's proceedings. ‘ The members of thai 
Committee have of course certain details put before them. I do not 
say that in every case details, such as the names of officers gone on 
leave, have been given, but wo are satisfied that the Financial Commis- 
sioner in his capacity as Chainnan of that Committee does give us full 
information, — and I tliink Honourable Members may rest assured that I 
will not sit still and simply say, **Achha, achha/* and **Wah, Wah*\ 
(Hear, hear.) I wish to know always what I am doing, and I never vote 
for anything that I am not thoroughly satisfied should be voted for or 
voted against. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, while voting for this grant, I 
support the point put forward that the Financial Commissioner should 
do his best as soon as possible to get some more regular procedure adopted 
for giving details of the discussions held at meetings of the Standing 
l^^inance Committee. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Eural) : 
Sir, 1 must protest against the insinuations contained in the speech of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, about the Eailway Standing Finance Com- 
mittee, and I do not like that they should go unchallenged. I may agree 
with him or not, and he may agree with us or not, that is our respective 
business, but we should not make insinuations. (At this stage Mr. B. Das 
made some interruptions.) Mr. B. Das may go on disturbing me in that 
way, but if ho goes on like this, he will see that he will be disturbed 
every moment that he gets up to speak, if he does not keep quiet when 
an Honourable Member wants to talk serious things. What the Honourable 
Member has before him is not the proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee. It is the Supplementary Demands for Grants. In other 
words it is an extract from the proceedings. (Mr. ff. C. Neogy : 
“Nothing of the kind. You do not know what you did.") The thing that 
he has quoted from is not the full proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee. If my Honourable friend had complained that the proceedings 
should give more details, nobody would have had any objection to it. 
But that was not the point he made out. He attacked the members of 
the Committee and said that they did not know w^hat they were doing. Let 
me tell my Honourable friend that the members had their eyes open. 
My Honourable friend ought to know that there were certain members from 
his owii Party who sat there not on the votes of the Government but on 
his vote and on the vote of his Party members. If he cannot rely upon 
them, then he should ask them to vacate, and he should come to the 
Committee himself. Nobody will have any grievance on that score. 
There was no question of a majority or a minority, because this decision 
was arrived at unanimously. (Mr. S, C, Mitra: -‘Why was it done on 
a Sunday? If you hold a meeting on a Sunday, you cannot expect others 
to attend.") The Honourable Member will find that Sunday was agreed 
to on the request of the members themselves. Members, in the first 
instance, requested that the meeting should not be held on Friday. After- 
wards it was changed to Saturday. Even then they did not agree to it. As 
I explained in my speech on the Budget,, the Financial Commissioner was 
even willing to accommodate the members by convening the meeting on 
a Sunday. • It was really the request of the members that we must sit 
bn a Sunday, because some members were sitting on some Committees 
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on Friday and others were sitting on some other Committees on Saturday. 
Some members wanted that they should not spoil their holiday and. there- 
fore, they wanted Sunday. (»Mr. K. C. Neogy: “How long did you sit?’’) 
If the Honourable Member is not satisfied with the representatives that 
his Party has sent, it is their own fault, and they should see that next 
time such members are not sent. If the Honourable Member himself 
enjoys the confidence of his Party, then he will find a place on the 
Standing Finance Committee, otherwise not. Sir, that is the only point 
that T wish to make out at present. So far as the items arc concerned, 
T have no more to say as they have already been explained by my 
Honourable friend, the Financial Commissioner. He placed before the 
Committee all the papers that we required. No item was sanctioned 
unless it had been thoroughly gone into, and the Committee was fully 
satisfied that it was necessary to allow it to come before the Assembly. 
It is now for the House to accept them or to reject them. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will the Honourable Member kindly tell us how 
many minutes he devoted to this item before he was satisfied about its 
soundness, and how many crores of rupees have been recommended as a 
result of his stupendous labours? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The objection is to the system and not to 
individuals. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I associate myself fully with my friend, 
Mr. Morgan, when he said that his suggestions were useful in the pro- 
ceedings of the Standing Finance Committee. I have been a very old 
member of the General Standing Finance Committee — since 1924 — and 1 
know very well how scrappy and incomplete the proceedings were before, 
and how some of my friends and myself tried to give more details, and 
how the proceedings are coming out more satisfaciiorily than they were 
before. I have just listened with amused interest to the speech of a 
habitual supporter of Government, I mean my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Muhammad Yamin Khan. He has referred to the blue book of the 
Demands for Grants, and he said that that was not the proceedings of 
thf- Standing Finance Commit!^. I am much surprised to find that my 
friend has not even seen the proceedings of a Committee of which he 
was himself a member. I hold the proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways, dated the 6th February, 1933, Vol. IX, No. 6. 
Now, Sir, the whole volume consists of only one sheet containing two 
pages. Nearly half of the first page is full of the names of the members 
of the Committee. (Mr. K. C. Neogy: “That is the Honours list.") 
About one-third of the second page contains only the names of the 
Demands and the amounts of money which have been sanctioned. These 
consist of several crores of rupees which they have sanctioned within the 
course of a few minutes. The question was repeatedly asked of my Honour- 
able friend how many minutes they had been sitting to dispose of such 
huge sums running into many crores of rupees. But my friend, Mr. 
Yamin Khan, was discreetly silent on the point. He has referred to the 
members of my Party, and said that if the members of my Party, who 
were on this Committee, were not representative enough, they should not 
find a place on it when the next election comes. I will only say this that 
at this meeting of the Committee there was no member of the Nationalist 
Party present. This meeting was held at New Delhi on Sunday, the 5th 
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February, 1933, at 11 a.m. in the Council of State Sector of the Council 
House. Those who were present were: Mr. P. E. Eau, Financial Com- 
missioner of Eailways as ex-officio Chairman of the Committee ; Mr. 
]\Iiiliammad Yamin Khan, C.I.E. ; Maulvi Sayed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, 
a staunch nationalist, a gentleman for whom personally I have got very 
high respect and every elected Member of the House does the same. I 
am really surprised why he did not think it proper to record any note 
or to insist on more detailed proceedings being recorded. I honestly say 
that the Maulvi Sahib commands the confidence of a large number of 
elected Members in this House. (Applause.) Another gentleman was 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Wilayatullah. He is not in his seat today; Mr. 
Morgan, C.I.E. ; Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin; and Eai Bahadur S. E. 
Pandit. These were the gentlemen who attended this precious Committee, 
and voted away other people’s money amounting to crores of rupees, 
without recording any facts in this volume which consists of only one 
sheet of paper. With regard to the main item, I should like Mr. Eau 
to give more information on this point. With regard to item 2 on the 
first page — excess leave salary on account of more officers going on leave 
than expected, Es. 5,000, — I should like my Honourable friend to give us 
a list of the names of the officers and the period of the leave which was 
given to them and why. With regard to item (3) also, I should like to 
know the officers whose salaries are voted, and who took the place of 
officers whose salaH'c^ are non-voted. I should like to know how and in 
what wav they Iciok these ^daces, resulting in an excess expenditure of 
Es. 15,000. I kno\V very w'ell. Sir, that constituted as it is, this House 
does not deserve more consideration than Government choose to bestow 
upbh it. Wheh \Ve do not assert our own self-respect and dignity, I feel 
Gbverhmeht; are ijuitc justified in treating it with the scant courtesy with 
which they ai-e treating us. Sbme of us care more for being always 
ready fcb siippotlb Govertim'cbt oh every occasion, but I am not going either 
to name theih or to im|)ute motives to them. But judging from the way 
iH which w'e arc acting, i'f Govetnment bring forward A Resolution that 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly should be hanged from the 
toprhbsi bohgh of the nearest ttee, still you will find, I dare say, a 
majority of Members voting with Government. 

Kt. ii. SittoaMrklu: Sir, iA the Honourable gentleman in order in 
mafeihg §ucb reflections on Members of the Assembly? 

Hr. GAya Prasad Singh: I am making no reflection; I am myself 
sayihg that, if a inolion for obr suicide were to be made by Governmeiit, 
we would support them in order to get at least a posthumous reward. 
(Laughter.) Sir, I Am unwilling to allow this Demand to pass imchalleng- 
ed, and I would ask the Honourable Member in charge^ to kindly enlighten 
the Houste on these ^oihts beforb the House is asked to giYe its supp’ort 
to this rhbtion. 

TOe HbnoUrahllB Sir 7ctteph Shore: Sir, I am hot very sure whether thia 
discusAibh which haA jUst taken place is entirely relevant to the particular 
ae^ahd which w'e Ate now considering. But as it has undoubtedly created 
a d&al ‘Af ^ Mtete^l I shduTd berin^hlly fife to teply to tihfe points IftiAt 
•fiAve been rSifed. 
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In the first place, Sir, I must question the propriety thfe suggestions 
that have been made by certain Honourable Members here that a Com- 
mittee appointed by this House has not done its duty. 

Some Honourable Members: Why not? 


Mr. S. 0. Hepgy: It is perfectly open to this House to criticise its 
own Committee. The Honourable Member is not new to this House and 
should know the practice of this House. 


The jkbnourable Sir ioseph Bhore: I suggest, Sir, that this is a Com- 
mittee appointed by the House itself and my point is that without good 
and sufficient reasons such aspersions ought not to be cast upon individuals 
who are individuals chosen by the free vote of this House. 


Then, Sir, the suggestion was that this was a packed Committee. 
Well, Sir, as Honourable Members know, it is a Committee elected by the 
free vote of this House. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I am sorry to interrupt the Honourable Member, 
but is the Honourable Member in a position to give a categorical denial 
to what I said that it is the practice of Government to issue whips in 
regard to the election of these Committees and that certain selected non- 
official Members are included in their whips if they vote with Government 
in crucial matters? The Honourable Member can make that inquiry and 
tell the House whether it is a fact or not. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Government have a perfect right 
to use their vote in sectoring the electio|n of certain MemberE^ of this 
House, and it is common knowledge that they do use that vote. It is a 
right which they have and it is a right which they propose to exercise, but 
that does not mean that parties on the other side of the House cannot 
return individuals in whom .they have the fullest confidence. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: We never said that; we referred to your practices. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Then, Sir, I would refer to the suges- 
tions that liave been made, — they were not categorical, — but I think tlie sug 
gestion was insinuated that because a meeting was held on a Sunday it 
was an unrepresentative gathering. Well, Sir, Honourable Members must 
surely realise that during the Session when almost every working hour 
of the day is taken up, it is almost impossible on occasions not to have to 
utilise Sundays for purposes of public business. I do feel that tnose 
Members who have not attended might have the fullest justification for 
not attending because of private reasons, but if they had no such 
reasons then I can only say that it was a dereliction of duty on their part 
and that no blame can attach to the Financial Commissioner for having 
madp ^use of what was, I understand, the only possible occasion when he 
could Have Had a long period oiE time to discuss the proposals that he wished 
the Committee to consider. 

‘ i 

Then, Sir, I would refer to what my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, 
said. He said tjiqt be had made the suggestion beforehand that Honour- 
able Members did like to see what they said in print. I should have 
considered that that is* 4aii8erous sometimes.' However, I upderstand that 
the practice which has been continued this year is the practice wbich has 
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been always in force in regard to the Eailway Finance Committee. Bui 
if it is tlie general wish of this House that the proceedings of that Com- 
mittee should be reported in greater detail, I am quite prepared to suggest 
to the Financial Commissioner that such procedure should be followed in 
the future. 

Sir, I have no further points to make and I cannot, I am afraid, oblige 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, witli the specific informa- 
tion he wants, because I have not any means of doing it now. I do not 
think, Sir, any other point has been raised to which ! need reply. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) ; The question is : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 40,000 bo granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of the ‘ Railway Board ’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Inspection. 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, I move: 

** That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 bo granted to tho Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Inspection 

Sir, I have very few words to say in support of this motion. The total 
excess under this grant, taking the voted and non-voted together, is very 
much larger than Es. 1,000. Here again the fact is that our estimate of 
leave salaries proved to be wrong. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Motion moved : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
tho year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Inspection 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I assure you at the very outset that I do not 
wish to raise any general debate. At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I 
have made it a matter of principle that I should not give a single farthing 
for ‘Inspection' to the Government of India, so long as the Government of 
India does not place this Department on a proper footing. Sir, this 
department has been established in order that an inspectorate should be 
provided to safeguard the lives and properties of the passengers on Indian 
Eailways. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Honourable Member is 
again raising the question of principle. He has to strictly confine himself 
to observations arising out of the specific sum of Es. 1,000 for the Supple- 
mentary Grant. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: It is not a question of general policy. 

. COiahrman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member must 
•take my ruling. 
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Mr. N. M. Joslli: Mr. Chairman, I do not question your ruling at all. 
I do not propose to take the time in general discussion. T am only stating 
in a very few words what my objection to the grant is. My objection 
is that this Department should be independent of the Eailway Board. 
Unfortunately the Department is placed under the Eailway Board. An 
Inspector is placed under the administrative control of the Eailway Board, 
but he has to report on the action of the Eailw'ay Board itself. That is 
an anomalous position and on. that account I .cannot give a farthing to 
this Department. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I should like to place the whole of the evidence 
that is before the House taken by the Standing Finance Committee for 
Eailways. I find under the head ‘Inspection* a demand for Es. 1,000. 
The excess giMnt is due to larger payments of gratuities than w’ere anti- 
cipated. In Vol. IX — ^No. 6, you will find — ^I am reading from the proeeed- 
ings of the meeting of the Standing Finance Committee for Eailways, held 
on the 14th February, 1933: 

“ The Committee mot in Room No. 36 of tho Council of State Sector of the Council 
House at 6-10 p.m. The following members were present : 

Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Commissioner of Railways, Chaimmn. 

Mr. G. Morgan, C.I.E. 

Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, C.I.E. 

Tho Committee approved of tho following Demand being placed before the Assembly 
for expenditure in 1933-34.” 

Then under Demand No. 2 — “Inspection**, they say in brackets: 

“ In substitution of the amount of Rs. 11,000 approved at their previous meeting.” 

The House will judge for itself. No explanation is necessary here. 
It may merely bo said that in a previous meeting they after mature 
deliberation with the help of my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
came to the decision that there should be an approval of Es. 11,000. 
It is- not. known why they have changed Es. 11,000 to Es. 1,000. 
As to the explanation, it was asked repeatedly by several friends what 
time the previous meeting took in deciding the whole of the current budget 
and the supplementarj^ budget. No answer was forthcoming. I do not 
know what time they took after a whole day's work at 5-10 p.m. They 
do not give any reason whatsoever. I therefore say that these papers 
are a more farce. Most of the space is taken by putting the names of 
their members, with their titles before their names and after (LaTightcr), 
but nothing about the actual demand. It is merely “approved**. Why 
is it altered from the previous demand sanctioned, we know nothing about. 

Another point that I should like to refer in this connection is that 
these Supplementary Demands should not be placed at the fag-end of 
the Session. My friend, Mr. B. Das, pleaded that otherwise it will be 
an excess grant. Sir, wlhit is the purpose of placing these demands before 
this House now. The constitutional meaning, if there is any, is this, that 
the House may have .some control over the expenditure and the House, 
through the Eailway Board, may check this expenditure. Then what is 
the meaning of bringing forward these Supplementary Grants after the 
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expenses have been incurred and when the financial year is nearly at an 
end. This is really asking this House to vote for approving an excess 
grant. Had it been brought a few months before, we could certainly have 
appreciated it; though it is not possible to make accurate estimates, and 
as the year advances, there may be necessity for changing the estimates. 
The demand for a Supplementary Grant is a very legitimate one but to 
corne with a Supplementary Demand when the whole year is over is a 
farce, because I think it deprives the House of any further power to 
control the cxj)cnditure of the Railway Department. That is the reason 
why I differed from Mr. Das, in that although it is a Supplementary Grant, 
it is really a vole to approve of an excess grant. 

As regards the Railway Finance Committee, I can only say that for 
the constitution of the Public Accounts Committee there is a healthy 
rule that only the Non-Official Members should vote in selecting the 
Members for the Committee, while for this Committee, I think, nobody 
can dispute that Government votes always overwhelm the popular votes. 
If, Sir, you go through the list you will be convinced, how many get in 
through Government votes, although the strength of the non-officials is 
more than 70, and the reasons for this state of affairs have been explained 
by my friend, Mr. Ncogy. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I \vould hko to draw the attention of the 

House to one point that the list of demands was printed on the 11th 

February, 1933. This meeting was held on the 14th February and the 
papers wore printed on the I5th February. So practically the demands 
which they wanted to ask were already in print four days before the Com- 
mittee actually sat. Therefore they reduced the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways practically to the level of what I may call the 

Public Accounts Committee, and instead of taking the sanction in 

advance they only underwent formalities and obtained the sanction for 
the money which has already been spent, and therefore, I say there has 
been the change of functions between Standing Finance Committee and 
the Public Accounts Committee .... 

Mr. Q-, Morgan: Is my Honourable friend insinuating that this printed 
book was placed before the Standing Finance Committee and that they 
had nothing to do but to sign the papers placed before them by the 
Financial Commissioner? Tf so, I repudiate it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May i just know what is it that the Honourable 
Member is repudiating? 

Mr. O. Morgan: I think I w^as speaking perfectly distinctly. If my 
Honourable friend had listened he would probably have heard what I 
said. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I did not follow what he said, I am sorry. 

^r. G. ^or^sih: I may have mistaken the Honourable Member, but 
it seenied to me from pis remarks that .he meant we practically were 
faced wi^ a i)rihted sxaieiherit from the Financial Commissioner and all 
we had to^db was to say “yes”. Tkat was not the base. Every point 
was discussed. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; 1 am sorry, rm Honourable friend has entirely 
misunderstood me. I had nothing to say against the Committee. What 
I attacked — and what I do attack e\en now — is the method by which 
the Financial Commissioner and the liailway Board are conducting the 
affairs of the Standing Finance Committee. That is really my object. If 
any additional expenditure has to be incurred they ought to bring it before 
the Standing Finance Committee for their sanction before the expenditure 
is incurred so that the function of the Standing Finance Committee may 
not practically be changed into that of the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I am sorry to question the accuracy of any 
statement made by the Honourable Member-in-Charge, particularly when 
such statement is based on information given by my friend, Mr. P. E. Kau. 
He stated that in not giving the details of the discussions of the Standing 
Finance Committee in its published proceedings, the Committee was merely 
following the procedure that was all along its rule, but I have in my hanci 
a few volumes, which I took up at random, of the various proceedings. I 
find that in most instances the detailed piemoranda prepared by the Rail- 
way Department which were placed before the Committee did form part 
of the proceedings themselves, an4 if the proceedings themselves, were 
somewhat brief they referred to these memoranda when they said that 
any demand put forward by the Railway Department had been approved. 

j Even in the case of supplementary estimates I find that there 

are certainly more details given in the previous proceedings 
than has been the case in this instance. 

Hr. F. B. Baui Sir, my Honourable friend ^ho has just spoken is 
usually so accurate in his quotations and facts that there is lio necessity 
ordinarily for Members on this side to ask him to verify them. But I am 
afraid he has been misled this time by the fact that he looked only at 
volumes 5 and 6 of the proceedings. If he had done the Standing Finance 
Committee the honour of looking at the earlier proceedings he would have 
found that memoranda of the nature — do not know whether he com- 
plained of them or whether he appreciated them — that api)eared in tlie 
past were placed before the Committee in the previous four meetings of 
the Committee and I am quite prepared to make a present of these four 
volumes to him now in case he wants to study them. I understand tliat 
the proceedings of these meetings have not been circulated to the House; 
if so it is a mistake, and I shall be veiw glad to have them circulated at 
once just as proceedings of the General Standing Finance Committee are 
circulated 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May I request my Honourable friend to give me a 
definite reference to the memorandum bearing on this particular demand 
which we are now discussing? 

Mr. P. B. Bau! T believe that formerly also there was no separate 
memorandum on each demand placed before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee. The draft book of demands was the memorandum placed before 
the Standing Finance Committee which they criticised and altered if they 
so desired. The only other point that I should like to mention is the point 
taken by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, about the change of Rs. 11,000 
into Rs. 1,000.' Here I think I must plead guilty to not having explained 
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in my opening speech the necessity for this change. But I had explained 
it fully to the Standing Finance Committee for Eailways. The position 
was this : that after they had agreed to the original supplementary demand 
of Rs. 11,000, it came to our notice from estimates sent to us by the 
various (jovernment Inspectors that while the total of expenditure remained 
the same, the distribution of that expenditure between non- voted and 
voted was altered and consequently the voted portion of the expenditure 
was Rs. 10,000 lower and the non-votcd portion Rs. 10,000 higher. I 
thought that seeing that we wanted only Rs. 71,000 for the voted portion 
of the expenditure it would not be proper on our part to come to the House 
and ask for Rs. 81,000 merely because our original calculation was that 
Rs. 81,000 was required and the Standing Finance Committee had approved 
of it. , 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I was wondering why Nos. 5 and 6 only were 
put in our hands and what Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 contained; but now the 
Honourable the Financial Commissioner promises to lend us those four 
volumes. I shall propose that this House should get time to go over those 
proceeding^ and therefore the further proceedings in regard to these Supple- 
mentary Demands should be postponed to some other future date in order 
to give us facilities to study those documents. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 have only to say, Sir, that the 
Government cannot consent to this indefinite postponement. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Motion moved that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of order, Sir. The motion moved 
is that the consideration should be postf>oned till all these papers have 
been supplied. 

I 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : I take it it was not a motion, 
but a mere suggestion. Did the Honourable Member merely make a 
suggestion or did he move a motion for adjournment? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I made an adjournment motion. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour),: The question is: 

“ That tho debate be adjourned.” 

The motion was negatived. j 

Mr, Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The question is : 

” That a supplementary sum not exceeding 71s. 1,000 be granted to tho Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Inspection 

The motion was adopted. 

Audit. 


Mr. P. B. Bau: Sir, I move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 24,000 be granted to the Governor 
'General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pajnnent during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Audit 
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Sir, in making this motion I might briefly explain that a part of the 
expenditure is due to certain unexpected payments of gratuity and another 
part to excess leave salaries on account of more officers going on leave. 
The position under this grant is more complicated than under other grants, 
because quite a good many of the staff here are interchangeable with the 
ordinary civil audit which comes under the general Demand No. 23 and 
Demand No. 3, Railways. Consequently, it is more difficult than usual 
to frame any accurate estimate of leave salaries. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, on a point of information. The amount 
mentioned here is Es. 23,000 plus Es. 10,000, while the demand made 
is for Es. 24,000 .... 

Mr. P. R. Rau: May I ask my Honourable friend to read the 
explanation given in the second part of that Note which is that the 
above excess is counterbalanced to a certain extent by larger sums 
recovered than anticipated from the emergency deductions from pay. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Motion moved : 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 24,000 bo granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Audit 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, while sympathising with the 
Honourable Member in the difficulty which he has expressed, I fail to 
see why the Railway Department, which is supplied with such an 
elaborate system of Audit and Accounts, should not be in a position to 
make more accurate forecasts. That, Sir, is by way of opinion. 

What I desire to seek ' information on is this. The amount in this 
Demand comes under two heads, — excess of leave salaries and excess 'if 
gratuities. An explanation is given in the foot-note which, on reading, 
T find, is tantamount to robbing Peter to pay Paul. I should like the 
Honourable Member to inform this House as regards this enormous sum 
of Rs. 23,000 for leave salaries, — what is the strength of the Audit Officers, 
and whaii is the strength of the subordinate Audit Officers? What is 
the leave reserve of the Audit Officers, and what is the leave reserve of the 
subordinate officers? How many Audit Officers are on leave today in 
India and how many in Europe, and how many subordinates are on 
leave? Moreover, what proportion of this sum of Es. 23,000 refers to 
officers on leave and what proportion refers to subordinates on leave? If 
the Honourable Member will give us some information about these 
matters as to how he arrives at this enormous excess demand, I shall 
be satisfied. 


Mr. S. C. Mitra: I find, Sir, in the supplementary demand on the 
right hand side that the excess is due to the following: (1) to ensure 
more officers and subordinates going on leav'e than expected, and (2) to 
certain unexpected payments of gratuities. The above excess is counter- 
balanced to a certain extent by larger sums recovered than anticipated 
from the emergency deductions from pay* T^he Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways has agreed to this Supplementary Grant being placed 
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before the Assembly, vide proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee 
for Bailways, Vol. IX, No. 5, and it is said here in this Volume that 
it has been approved .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: That Volume consists of only one sheet. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Yes, it has been shown several times to the House 
that this Volume means only one page. 

Now, as regards the contention of the Financial Commissioner that 
this is the procedure they were observing for the last few years an4 that 
he was merely following a time honoured precedent, I shall take some 
time of the House in showing conclusively that that statement is not 
correct .... 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Goiir) : The House now stands adjourned 
till Half Past Two. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


Mr. 8. 0. Mitral : When the House rose for Lunch, I was discussing 
about the procedure of the Standing Finance Committee for Bailways 
and their reports. It has been said from the Government side that 
in this matter they were ^merely following old precedent. I shall presently 
show that that statement is not correct. In the earlier years, there 
was an elaborate report of the proceedings of the Standing Finance Com- 
,mittee. To give an instance, 1 am refemng to the proceedings held 
at Delhi on the 24th January, 1925, which are reported in three pages 
and then on the 6th February, 1925. If I read a few sample pages, 
the House will understand .... 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) ; I understood the Honourable 
Member for Commerce gave an assurance to this House that in future 
a fuller report of the proceedings of the Railway Finance Committee 
would be recorded. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I gave such an assurance. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In view of that, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. Chairman : The question is : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 24,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respeqt of ‘ Audit 

The motion was adopted. 
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Working Expenses — Administration (Commercial Lines). 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Sir, I movo: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 12,50,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses — Administration 
(Commercial Lines) ’.** 

The reasons for this excess have been fully explained in the memo- 
randum which is placed before the House. Practically the entire demand 
is due to the fact that our estimate of the emergency deductions from 
pay proved to be an underestimate. A contributory cause was the fact 
that gratuities due to discharges and voluntary retirements proved to be 
higher than we had anticipated. I should like to say only one word about 
this over-estimate of the emergency deductions from pay. This estimate 
was based on inadequate information and had to be done in a hurry in 
crder to prepare tho Budget Demands in time. That is, I think, the 
main reason for this over-estimate. Another contributory cause was— 

I would not lay too much stress on this — the fact that, later on, when, 
wc came to work the detailed rules, we provided that workshop staff who 
had already suffered by reason of short time working in the workshops 
would not be subject to the same cut as they would have been if they 
had not been kept on short time. We provided that any member of the 
workshop staff who had already lost more than 23 hours a month would 
not be subject to the cut. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : I want to know whether this estimation concerns any 
particular Eailway or all the four State-managed Eailways and Company- 
managed Railways as well. 

Mr, P. B. Bau: This over-estimate was framed by the Eailway Board 
and must be taken to be on all Eailways. 

Mr. OhalrmaiL (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Motion moved: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 12,50,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray tho charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses — Administration 
(Commercial Lines) 


Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: This Supplement ary Demand was originally 
estimated at 12,25,000 and 5,50,000. A note is added saying that a 
part of this is expected to be counterbalanced by savings in other 
directions. So that, the savings in other directions are expected to be 
utilised in order to pay a part of this extra expenditure under these 
two heads without the sanction of the Railway Finance Committee. 
The point I should like to make is that the savings in other directions 
ought to be sufficient to pay the entire cost, not only a part of it, but 
the whole of it. In this connection I may quote from the explanatory 
memorandum which says in paragraph 13 : 

** Owing to tho changes in accounting procedure introduced in 1932-33 as a result 
of which certain items of expenditure previously shown under * administration * were 
transferred to ' operation other than fuel ’ it is necessary for purposes of comparison to 
take these two heads together,” 


0 
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Therefore, in my remarks I will have to include Demand No. 4 and 
JDemand No. 5 for tlio reasons already mentioned in this explanatory 
memorandum. The first thing is that under the head “Administration 
and Operation other than Fuel**, I explicitly omit fuel, because it has 
been discussed on the occasion of the Kailway Budget. Under the 
heading of “Administration and Operation other than Fuel** 1 notice that 
there has been a very great difiiculty in estimation, not only now, but 
all the time. In the year 1931-32, under these two headings, their 
estimate was 29*85 crores, but the actual expenditure was 30*64. In 
the year 1932-33, the estimate was 28*14 the actual was 29*72, and this 
year also the estimate is 29*48, and unless extraordinary steps are taken 
to have some kind of economy, this year also it is bound to rise. 
Therefore, I should like to point out that this over-ex 2 )enditure is not 
due to tlio strenuous circumstances this year, but it is the habit of mind 
of the Hailway Board, because they are perfectly certain that whatever 
they demand would be sanctioned by the procedure now followed in the 
Standing Finance Committee and in the Assembly. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Eural) : Have the Railway Board got any mind? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I stand corrected. They are soulless people. 
Now, the incurring of extra expenditure is a thing which is not very 
unusual with the Railway Board. Then, there is another item “Other 
Kxpenses’*, and a very paltry sum is provided under that heading, — 
one croro and 12 lakhs — for this year. Nothing has been given to show 
what this head includes, and I may just ask whether, from this paltry 
sum of over a crore of rupees, it was not possible to make savings here. 
Now, tlie other items under which savings could have been effected were 
pointed out by tlie Opposition side from time to time. For instance, 
one mctliod of saving, which could have been effected and which the 
Railway Board did not 'make use of, is the amalgamation of the higher 
staff of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gouv) : Order, order. The Honour- 
able Member is jDcrfectly awaro of the very limited scope of discussion 
under this head. Those demands relate only to “emergency dediictioris 
and gratuities** and, consequently, as the Honourable the Financial 
Commissioner has pointed out, there was an erroneous calculation, an 
over-calculation necessitating the correction of it by the addition of tlicso 
sums. The question of amalgamation, which is a question of policy, 
cannot be discussed under these heads. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: Sir, do I understand from your 
ruling that “Administration** does not come under “Policy** or “Policy** 
does not come under “Administration**? 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): An emergency cut does not 
^ome under policy. 

Lleut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Does “Administration** come 
.under it? 
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Jlr, Ghainnan (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Order, order. I am not here 
to answer questions. 

Dr. Ziauddih Ahmad: The point I w’anied to make out was that the 
Itailway Board had already met a part of this unforeseen expenditure by 
savings in other directions and I want to say that they could have 
nict the whole of tliis cost by wiser administration in other directions 
and that this they have failed to do and that, therefore, wo should not 
■vote this Demand. Then, I am going to point out in what manner 
Ihcse savings could have been effected under this head. The Members 
of tJie Assembly suggested various meth)ds during the discussion of the 
Tiailway Budget and, if any of these things had been adopted, tliere 
could have been substantial savings under the other items included in 
these particular Demands, Nos. 4 and 5, and, in that case, there would 
not have been any necessity for the Kailway Board to* come up to the 
Assembly for the additional grants. Now, one point was made out by 
iTiy Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, the other day — unnecessary accom- 
modation for the first and the second class passengers. Had they 
removed these higher carriages .... 

I 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. I must once more 
call the attention of the Honourable Member to the fact that he cannot 
sidetrack the various issues wo have got here and that he cannot 
again revert to the general discussion on the ^Railway Budget. He 
must confine himself to the very specific demand before the House, viz,, 
that arising from an error in the calculaiions of emergency deductions 
and gratuities. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is really the same. Sir. I raise the point 
whether it was possible for them to meet this additional demand in other 

directions. May 1 ask, whether this is in order or not? 

» 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member is 
perfectly in order in saying that there is no occasion for coming up for these 
Supplementary Demands as there wx're other channels for retrenchment; 
hut, as long as he confines himself to that point, he would be in order. If, 
I'owover, he makes suggestions for the purpose of changing the whole 
P'olicy and administration of the Kail ways, on the ground of either economy 
or general convenience, then the matter goes against the ruling which has 
been given in this House by the present Chairman and his predecessors. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I bow to your ruling, but my point w^as to mention 
the specific instances under wdiich economy could have been possible and 
to state that the Kailway Board never utilized it. If this is ruled out, 
then the only point wduch is now left is the arithmetic of these figures and 
there w^ould be very little room for discussion. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Is it possible for the Financial Commis- 
sioner to appropriate money which he saves from the other heads without 
coming up to ask for the sanction of this House? 

• ' I 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Well, here it is stated that part of this is expected 
to be counterbalanced by savings in other directions. My point is that the 
whole of it could have been dono in this manner; and, if he cannot make 

OQ 
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out any case, then I leave it at this stage : but I would like to mention — 
and this is the only point which can be emphasised under the restricted 
conditions imposed by you, Sir .... 


Hr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) ; The Honourable Member is 
perfectly in order in showing that whatever may have been the miscalcula- 
tion, there were other channels from which savings could have been effected 
and that, therefore, there was no occasion for coming up before this House 
with a Supplementary Demand. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Thank you very much. Sir. I restrict myself to 
this point that these gratuities, 1 understand, are given to those persons 
who are retrenched for the sake of economy, before they have completed 
their full service. 


Mr. P. B>. Rau: Not exactly. Sir. These gratuities are gratuities given 
to all railway staff whether on the expiry of their normal service or normal 
age or are retrenched on other grounds. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Do I understand that gratuities are given to those 
persons also who retire after completing their full service? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Yes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I understand they arc given to those persons only 
who are forced to retire. That is my only point. In this particular case, 
the economy that could liave been effected had not been effected. I think, 
by wiser administration, it would have been possible under the heading 
“Operation and Administration” to make a substantial economy, and I 
hope they will be able to reduce the amount next year when the report of 
the Pope Committee is received, and will not come to the Assembly for 
^in additional grant for the year 1933-34. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, I want to ask the Honourable the 
Financial Commissioner a few questions in regard to this demand. There is 
an item — “gratuities being higher than anticipated as a result of discharges 
and voluntary retirements”. Do I understand from this demand that it is 
a direct result of the retrenchment policy the Kailway Board has been com- 
pelled to undertake within the past years of stringency? Again, it is said 
that the emergency is due from payment being less than estimated. I 
would like to ask the Honourable Member to further elucidate the point. 
Let us know really what he means by this. He introduced this demand 
with a very few remarks which certainly did not convince me. Apart from 
these considerations, I join with my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, in the 
criticisms he has made. I do consider — indeed, I am convinced — ^tbat the 
Kailway Board had ample opportunities which they have utterly neglected 
by means of which they could have effected considerable economy and 
thereby not have found themselves today in the position of beggars demand- 
- ing Supplementary Grants. In making this criticism I have no intention 
of opposing this demand, because this money has been expended and tLia 
Bouse has no option but to pass it. But this habit of coming to this* 
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House with supplementary grants without adequate reasons is not a desir- 
alde one as you yourself. Sir, so rightly put it when I asked you for a 
ruling and not **a question’*. The Financial Commissioner said it was 
due to an error in calculation. I think myself that the Honourable the 
Financial Commissioner should protect himself in the future from these 
errors of calculation. Errors of calculation are often unavoidable and are 
the outcome of uncontrolable contingencies, but there are other errors which 
are avoidable and I place this demand under this category of errors. This 
could Lave been avoided had the Railway Board exercised more care and 
paid more attention to economy and retrenched more than they have done 
not so much in their own staff as in other directions which were stated 
by uiy friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. If I am not transgressing the order 
of the Chair on this matter, I would repeat the point which is a very vital 
one and which was very strongly recommended by the Retrenchment 
Clommittee on Railways, namely, the amalgarnalion of these two Railways. 
Sir, it is not only the amalgamation of these two Railways one wants, 
hut there are other points directly or indirectly concerned with the amal- 
gamation of other Railways w^hieh deserve attention. I join forces w'ith 
my friend in saying that besides these there are many other channels by 
which the Railway Board could have economised. We arc, however, 
fortunate in having today an Honourable Member in charge of Railways 
who has given this House many assurances and promises. I hope these 
promises will be fulfilled because the cost of damages against a breach of 
promises in this House is a very heavy one. I am sure the Honourable 
Member who has the confidence of all parties in this House will see that’ 
what he has said and promised is put into practice at a very early date 
and that he and his Financial Commissioner wdll have a happier story to 
tell this House next year when ho presents his supplementary grants for 
Railways. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is: 

“ That a siipplomontary sura not exceeding Rs. 12,50,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 3 1st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses — Administration 
(Commercial Lines)’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Appropriation to the Depreciation Fund, 

Mr. P. R Bau: Sir, I move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 6,00,000 be granted to the Govertwr 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during tno 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘Appropriation to the Depreciation 
Fund 

Here the additional sum required is entirely due lo the fact that on 
the North Western Railway for the last four years no contributions were 
adjusted in respect of certain electric assets and the mistake having been 
corrected this year, there was an additional amount of about 12 lakhs to 
be paid into the deipreciation of this account as a consequence of which 
there is likely to be an excess. But for this we would not have required 
an additional grant under this head. 
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Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The question is : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 6,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Appropriation to the Depreciation 
Fund 

The motion was adopted. 


Appropriation from Depreciation Fund. 

Mr, P. B. Rau: Sir, I move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,75,37,000 be granted to the 
Governor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Appropriation from 
Depreciation Fund *.** 

The present estimate of tho Railway deficits exceeds our Budget 
estimate. We arc not asking for any sum for the ordinary expenditure 
on works which is debited to the Deipreciation Fund. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Motion moved : 

** That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,75,37,000 bo granted to tho Governor 
General in Council to defray tho charges which will come in course of payment during tho 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Appropriation from Depreciation 
Fund 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I would like to ask one or two questions in con- 
nection with this demand. In the first place, 1 want to know whether 
this money is taken as a loan from the Depreciatiem Fund or it is only 
an appropriation and tliere is no intention to pay it back to the .Depre- 
ciation Fund? Tho second question is whether this money is borrowed at 
a fixed rate of interest and whether they really mean to pay the interest 
as well as the capital? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Sir, I would like to explain in reply to the questions 
put to me by iriy Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, that our inten- 
tion is that the repayment of these loans from the Depreciation Fund will 
be the first charge on future surpluses. In the second place, this loan is 
at present interest-free. The reason is that the interest which is paid on 
balances of the Depreciation Fund, which is with the general revenues at 
present, is credited to Railway revenues and not to the Fund itself, so 
that if you charge interest, it will only mean that the amount will be 
credited to Railway revenues and will be debited to Railway revenues, the 
effect being the same as the present method of not charging any interest 
on these advances. 

Dr Ziauddin Ahmad: So, this money has been taken away as a kind 
of debt of honour without interest. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
the House whether this money is really with Railway revenue or is it 
merged in the revenues of the country? 
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I 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am afraid I do not quite understand my Honourabld 
friend's question, but these sums were appropriated from Hallway revciuios 
and deposited in a fund which is at present merged in the general ways 
and means balances of the Government of India. 

I • 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The question is: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs- 1,75,37,000 bo granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges whicli will come in course of payment during tho 
year ending the 31st day of March^ 1933, in respect of ‘ Appropriation from Depreciation 
Fund 

The motion was adopted. 


STRATEaic Lines — Working Expenses and Miscellaneous^. 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, T move: ! 

“ Tliat a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,69,000 be granted to tho Governor 
General in Council to defray tho charges which will come in course of payment during 
tho year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ t iratogic Lines — ^Working 
Expenses and Miscellaneous 

The explanation, for this excess is the same as the explanation that I 
3 pm regard to tho excess under demand No. 4. To tho 

extent of Hs. 2,50,000 it is duo to tho fact that our estimate of 
the omergoncy deductions from pay proved to bo an over-estimate; and the 
balance is duo to tlio fact that the amount tliat we estimated to pay to 
the Income-tax Department in respect of exemption and surcharge of raiU 
way staff j^roved to be an undcr-cstimate to a slight extent. 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Motion moved : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,69,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray tho charges wliich will come in course of payinoiit during tho 
year ending tho 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Strategic Linos— Working Expenses 
and Miscellaneous ’.** 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras:. Muham- 
madan) : Sir, as regards this demand, I have to say a few words. Before 
doing that, I have to tliank my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singli, for having showered some encomiums on me saying that I command 
tho confidence of the elected Members. Sir, I thank him and those 
who hold the same view. I may, at the same time assure them that I am 
in my humble way to prove worthy of that confidence. As regards 
one point, I should make my position and the position of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Rau, quite clear. The day, Sunday, was objected to by some 
of the Members and we, the Muslim Members, are in a way responsible 
for it. First of all, when we met in Calcutta,' our Honourable friend was 
courteous enough to ascertain from us whether Friday would suit our con-; 
venience and we said that Friday being our Sabbath day, on wliich we had 
to perform our Juma prayers, it would bo convenient if he could arrange 
the meeting on some other day. So it was that he fixed Saturday, but 
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on account of the inconvenience of another colleague of ours, Mr. Morgan, 
he had to change it to Sunday. Sir, if any colleague of ours is to be found 
fault with for his accommodating tendency, we may level some charge 
against our friend, Mr. Rau. But for his accommodating tendency ho 
would have, without asking us, changed the date to cither Friday or 
Saturday. 

Then, as regards this demand, I have to ask one thing from my 
Honourable friend, the Member in charge, whether he is prepared to debit 
this charge to the Military Department in consultation with his colleague, 
the Finance Member. There was some objection raised in this 'House as 
also in the other House that this was a proper charge on the military and 
not on the civil side. I lind no occasion to take part in the general discus- 
sion, but now I avail myself of this opportunity and ask my Honourable 
friend. Sir Joseph Bhorc, whether he is prepared to go ahead in that 
respect, that is to say, to charge this not to the Railways, but to the 
military. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, so far as the limited question 
is concerned, which was put to me by my Honourable friend, I think he 
and the House will realise that I could not at once on the floor of the 
House give a definite aye or nay to a question of this importance which 
has on more than one occasion engaged the attention of the Government 
of India. There are certain matters connected with Railway charges in 
which the Military Department is concerned which arc at the present 
moment engaging the attention of the Government of India. One of them, 
for instance, is the question of giving preferential rates to the Military 
Department. That question is certainly engaging the attention of the 
Government of India. So far as we arc concerned, — and I am speaking for 
the moment as spokesman of the Railway Department, — I should certainly 
like nothing better than to see increased income, but there arc other 
Departments of the Government of India vitally concerned in this matter, 
and the House will realise that I could not commit myself one way or the 
other. Naturally, Sir, a matter of this importance could not be pronounced 
upon without the closest consultation with my Honourable colleague, the 
'Finance Member. But I shall most certainly consult my Honourable 
colleague in regard to this and all other matters which refer to the question 
of the incidence of Railway charges and expenditure so far as the other 
Departments of the Government of India are concerned. 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The question is : 


“ That a supplementaiy sum not excooding Rs. 2,69,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the .Slst day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Strategic Linos — Working Expenses 
and Miscellaneous 


The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Five of the Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled at Five of the Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir 
Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


THE BUDGET FOR 1933-34. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : The story 
which I have to tell this year of the public finances of India 
is a simple and — -viewed merely as a matter of public finance—* 
a satisfactory one. The emergency plan which we introduced in September 
1931 was designed to produce budgetary equilibrium for the two years 
1931-32 and 1932-33, and now as we approach the end of the second of 
these two years and take stock of the position we can confidently say that our 
plan has worked. 

2. Summary of results for 1931-32 arid J932-33.— Let mo briefly summarise 
the position. The results for the year 1931-32 turned out to be nearly two 
crores better than I anticipated in my Budget speech last March, and the 
accounts for the year showed a deficit, after providing nearly 7 crores for 
Reduction of Debt, of Ilf crores. 

For the current year (1932-33) our latest revised estimates indicate that 
our Budget forecast of a surplus of 215 lakhs will be almost exactly realised, 
and that the surplus— after providing again nearly 7 crores for Reduction of 
Debt— will be 217 lakhs. 

The results for the two years combined thus show a total budgetary deficif 
of 9*58 crores against which may be set the total provision made for Reduction 
of Debt of 13 • 73 crores. We may therefore say that in the two years from April 
1, 1931 to March 31, 1933, which I think may be fairly described as the two 
most difficult years for public finance that the world in times of peace has 
ever known, we shall not only have paid our way but have provided a net 
sum of 4 crores, 15 lakhs for the Reduction of Debt. I think that this result 
is one which is a legitimate cause for satisfaction, and which amply justifies 
the great improvement in the credit of the Government of India which 
the recent rise in our security prices has shown. 

3. It is interesting to make a short comparison between these results and 
the forecasts which I gave when I introduced the emergency plan in September 
1931. We then anticipated, after allowing for the normal provision for 
Reduction of Debt, a deficit of 10* 17 crores for 1931-32 to bo followed by a 
surplus of 5*23 crores for 1932-33, and that the net amount available for the 
Reduction of Debt in the two years, after allowing for the deficit on the 
combined results, would be 9- 11 crores. As I have just shown, we now 
anticipate that the net figure available for the reduction of debt will be 4*15 
crores, so that we are about 6 crores below our original estimate for the two 
years. As the combined amount involved in the two years is about 260 
crores on each side of revenue and exx)enditure, I think we may claim that 
our forecast showing a variation of only 2 per cent, from the result was, 
considering the complete instability of the time, fairly near the mark. 
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It is also interesting to examine where the main differences from our 
estimates occurred. Rov'onue for the two years is 13 *12 crores less than was 
forecasted, I)ut expenditure was also less than the estimates by 5-78 crores. 
The reduction in expenditure is accounted for largely by savings in interest 
charges owing to the improvement of Government credit and the cheaper 
money conditions which have sui^ervened ; but there has also been a 
realisation of administrative economies be3mnd what we felt safe in hoping 
for last year. I shall deal later in greater detail with the position as regards 
expenditure, but Honourable Members will, I feel sure, regard it as satis- 
factory that the figures for these two years should show such a substantial 
reduction as compared with our estimates. 


Table aummarising Budgetary forecasts and results for 1931-32 and 1932-33. 


(In lakhs of rupoos.) 


1 

Rovonuo. 

Kxponditiuo 
(including 
provision 
for reduction 
or 

avoidance 
of dobt.) 

Surplus 

or 

Deficit. 

j Provision 
for reduction 
or 

avoidance 
of dobt 
included in 
expenditure. 

Surplus of 
receipts 
over 

expenditure 
other than 
Reduction 
of Dobt. 

Emergency budget — 




i 


1931-32 

1,26,13 

1,36,30 

--10,17 

0,90 

—3,27 

1032-33 

1,33,0C 

1,27,83 

-l-r»,23 

7,15 

+12,38 

Combined result for 
both years 

2,59,19 

2,64,13 

— i,91 

14,06 

4-9,11 

Estimate at Budf?ot 
Session. March 1 932 — 
1931-32 (Rovisod). 

1,20,77 

1,34,43 

—13,60 

6,89 

—6,77 

1932-33 (Budget) . 

1,29,96 

1,27,81 

-I 2,15 

6,82 

+ 8,97 

Combined result for 
both years 

2,50,73 

2,62,21 

—11,51 

13,71 

+2,20 

Present estimates — 






1931 32 (Actuals) . 

1,21,64 

1,33,39 

—11,76 

6,89 

—4,86 

1932-33 (Revised) . 

1,27,13 

1,24,90 

+2,17 

6,84 

+9,01 

Combined result for 
both years 

2,48,77 

2,68,36 

—9,68 j 

13,73 

+4,15 
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4. Expectations for next year (1933-3i ), — With a surplus of 217 lakhs 
anticipated as the final result for the current year, the next question is whether 
we can expect a repetition of such a surplus next year. In order to explain 
the answer which I have to give to that question it is necessary to analyse 
the factors which have contributed to the current year’s result, and to review 
the general economio position. In anticipation of this examination I may 
remind the House of one important feature in the position, namely, 
that our revenue during the past 18 months has been specially augmented by 
the process of abolishing the salt credit system, the effect of which has been 
to give us the equivalent of two years’ duty on credit salt in the space of 
18 months. As a result wo have benefited during 1932-33 by a special non- 
recurring addition of about 150 lakhs to our revenue. That of course drops 
out next year. 

6. Economic position . — The general features of the economic position 
are so well known, and so closely resemble those which I had to describe last 
year that I need not deal with them at length. Again, as last year, I can say 
that the monsoon was fairly normal for India as a whole, and that so far as 
climatic conditions are concerned India might have been enjoying a year of 
normal prosperity*. Again, as last year, I can say that world economic 
conditions have been the overriding factor, and that India’s trade and 
purchasing power have been suffering from the terribly low levels to which 
prices and demand for commodities have declined. In the latter respect the 
current year haa touched still lower depths. Last year it seemed reasonable 
to hope that a move would be made to settle the world troubles, and that with 
the detachment of sterling from gold we might see a substantial rise in prices 
for commodities at least in terms of sterling and of the currencies linked with 
sterling. Unfortunately neither of these hopes has been realised. A good 
start was made at the Lausanne Conference in Juno, and the provisional 
agreement then achieved, which would have resulted in the removal of the 
disturbing factor of Reparation payments, sxn’ead at the time a feeling of 
jiistifiahlo optimism. But unfortunately the possibility of executing this 
agreement depends on the balancing cancellation of war debts, and for this 
jiroblem there is no solution yet in sight. Indeed, except among the nations 
of the Biitish Commonwealth, for which within their own area the Ottawa 
Agreement holds out hopes of improvement, there luis been no advance 
towards that international co-operation which is so badly needed ; and for tho 
world in. general it is unfortunately true to say that there has been not only 
no quickening up of the normal fiow of trade, but on the contrary the 
rcstiictions which so many countiies have been forced to impose on 
trade and exchange in order to maintain their balance of payments have 
operated still further to check the international exchange of goods. As 
regards pi ices, the anticipated rise in rupee and sterling prices has not 
materialised. The position, broadly speaking, is that, after an initial rise, 
prices towards the end of the peiiod under review showed again a falling 
tendency, with tho result that although the average level of prices on the 
basis of which India’s exports during 1932 were sold is slightly higher than 
during 1931, the general level of prices at the end of the year liad fallen below 
this average. The most that one can say is that countries with currencies 

* The monsoon was normal for India as a whole except in Bihar, the Kast United 
I^rovince.^ and North Madras coast. Otherwise though lighter than usual, it was fairly 
v^ell distributed and fortunately rainfall in September was above the average. ^I he 
Bowing conditions for monsoon crops were only moderately favourable : sowing condi- 
^<>ns for cold weather crops weie generally favourable. The winter rains have been 
below the average and the yield of the ciops now on the ground will depend to a greater 
extent than usual on the weather during the next few weeks, flight frost damage in 
January has been reported from a number of places. 
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linked to sterling have fared much better than those which are still on a gold 
basis. 

If Honourable Members are interested in studying the position, I would 
commend to their attention the Review of the main items of India’s foreign 
trade for 1932, which has been prepared by Dr. Meeic, the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, and which I propose to circulate as 
usual with the budget papers. In my present speech I can only deal with 
the broad aspects of the position. 

6. The results of the further deterioration in the general world position 
are revealed in India’s export figures wliich for the 10 months from April to 
January showed a total value of IIOJ crores as compared with 134 J crores for 
last year. 

7. In the case of practically all the main items the decline is accounted for 
by a fall in Ihe quantities rather than the price of the articles exported. This 
is true of the following decreases, — cotton exports crores, jute If crores, 
grain, pulse and flour about 2 crores, seeds just over 2 crores. The only 
exception to this under the major heads of exports is the case of Tea where a 
slight increase in the quantity exported has been accompanied by a fall of 
3 crores in value. 

8. T may at this stage note that during 1932 there was a slight 
improvement from India’s point of view in the correction of the disparity 
between the price levels for the main articles which she has to sell and those 
which she has to buy. According to Table XV of Dr. Meek’s review it is 
shown that the average index figure for the main export articles, taking 
1913-14 prices as 100, was 77 for 1931 and 79 for 1932. On the other hand, 
the index figure for the main articles of import averaged only 84 in 1932 
as compared with 87 in 1931. 

9. For appreciating the significance of the comparison which I have 
made between exports for the first 10 months of the current year and last 
year, it is necessary to compare the present figures with the general average 
levels for the post-war i)eriod. In the figures for the current year, the most 
striking feature has been the fall m the experts of Indian cotton which has 
been only offset to a very small extent by an increase of the consumption 
of cotton by Indian mills, for they have provided for their larger production 
mainly by greater purchases of imported cotton. Comparisons between 
results for the calendar year 1932 and the average for the 10 years from 1920 
to 1930 bring out the same point. 

Quantities. Values. 


Average 
of 10 
years 

1932. 

Percent- 

Average 
of 10 
years 

1932. 

Percent- 

ending 


age. 

ending 


age. 

1930. 

1. Cotton, raw . . Ton (000) 616 

286 

46 

1930. 

Rs. 

(laklis). 

69,09 

Rs. 

(laldis). 

16,03 

23 

2. Hides and Skins 

(Raw and Tannod) . Ton (000) 70 

42 

60 

13,95 

7,76 

56 

3. Juto, raw and rnanu- 

faoturod . . Ton (009) 1,499 

1,176 

78 

72,84 

31,49 

43 

4. Tea . . .lb. (millions) 346 

368 

106 

27,06 

16,89 

8,11 

62 

6. Groundnuts* . Ton (000) 448 

472 

106 

11,21 

72 

. 6. Rice (not in the husk) Ton (000) 2,067 

2,076 

100 

36,98 

17,16 

46 


*Tlie trade in groundnuts has been expanding rapidly daring the period. 
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This table shows how terribly the value of India’s exports has declined 
compared with what had come to be accepted as a normal level in the post* 
war period. But even so the figures as regards quantities exported— with the 
sole exception of cotton — have kept up in a manner which seems to justify 
the view that India has not even yet suffered quite so badly as most of the 
other countries producing primary agricultural products. 

Raw cotton is by far the worst sufferer and during 1932 the exports had 
fallen in quantity by more than a half, a fall which as a result of the lower 
prices is increased to one of more than three-quarters in value as compared 
with the average for the past 10 years. For jute the fall in volume was 
about a quarter while the fall in value is more than a half. In the case of tea, 
although the volume of export was more than maintained, the value was 
reduced by more than a third. In the case of rice, the volume of export was 
maintained but the value fell by over .50 per cent. Groundnuts on the other 
band show an increase in quantity but a decline in value. 

10. While the value of India’s exports has thus further declined this year 
as compared with last, the course as regards imports has been strikingly 
different. For these, at 112| crores for the first 10 months of the current year, 
show a rise of about 7j crores on the corresponding 10 months of last year. 
Here again an examination of the actual changes in the case of the main articles 
of import is interesting and suggestive. By far the largest item is the increase 
of just over 7 crores in cotton piece-goods and yarns. It may perhaps be said 
that in this case exceptional factors have come into play, because the preceding 
period with which it compares, influenced as it was by non-economic factors; 
such as the boycott, can hardly be regarded as normal. The important fact 
to remember, however, is that this increase in imports of cotton piece-goods 
was accompanied by a striking growth in the production of Indian mills, — 
which according to Dr. Meek’s figures increased by about 11 per cent, or 284 
million yards in the first 11 months of 1932 as compared with 1931. It 
must also be noted that there has been a marked increase in the imports of 
other piece-goods, woollen, silk, artificial silk, an 1 mixtures. 

The increase in Indian production of cotton goods accounts for the next 
interesting item of increased imports on which I must comment, namely, 
of raw cotton, which at 6*36 crores are 79 lakhs up on last year. The 
steady growth during recent years in these imports is most remarkable. 
Taking the “ cotton years ” up to August 31 in each case, imports of foreign 
cotton expanded from just over 20,000 tons in 1928-29 to 97,000 tons in 
1931-32. 

11. Another interesting item is machinery, where the imports at 9J 
crores are only a few lakhs less than last year. Here there would have been a 
much greater fall if it had not been for a striking increase in the imports of 
plant for sugar factories, tlio imports of which in the 9 months to the end of 
December amounted in value to 138 lakhs as compared with 30 lakhs last year 
and only 9 lakhs in 1929-30. 

In the case of certain other machinery too there have been increases 
which are encouraging. Thus, taking the full calendar year 1932 as compared 
with 1931, cotton machinery increased from 180 to 208 lakhs, while tea, jute 
and wool machinery increased by 13, 3 and 1 lakh; respectively. 

12. These are the chief items of expanding imports. As against this 
I must comment on the two most striking examples of declines. Imports- 
of foreign sugar at 3*66 crores are down by IJrd crores. This indicates the- 
continuance) of a steady process of decline in tiie value of sugar imports ^i^hicfh: 
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for 1930'31 was about 9 crores, and in 1929-30 about 14 crores. The declin 
may be partly due to decreased purchasing power as evidenced by decreasec 
consumption of refined white sugar, but I think it is a fair appreciation of th< 
position to say that it is mainly clue to the increase of Indian production 
I explained last year that we estimated the production of Indian sugar to bi 
increasing at the rate of 60,000 tons per annum, and it looks now as if thii 
rate were being considerably accelerated. I shall deal later with the effect; 
of this on our revenue position. 

13. Another striking example of decline is the case of vehicles — mainlj 
of course motor-cars, buses and lorries, which at 304 lakhs for the 10 month; 
show a decline of 89 lakhs on last year and are less than Jrd of the value ir 
1929-30. 

It is probable that I shall be told in the course of debate that the decrease 
is mainly due to the high level of our import duties. I think it more correci 
to regard it as mainly caused by loss of purchasing power, which on the one 
side restricts luxury expenditure, and on the other induces owners of can 
and heavy vehicles which are not used for luxury purposes to avoid replacements 
which are not absolutely necessary. 

14. It is not possible in a budget speech to go into all the interesting details 
in our trade returns, and I am concerned now only with broad conclusions, 
and more particularly with those that affect our revenue estimates. With 
some of these broad conclusions I wish now to deal. In the first place the 
results as regards imports combined with the figures of Indian production ol 
such articles as salt and kerosine and cotton piece-goods seem to reinforce one 
of the points which I emphasised in my speech last year — namely, the 
extraordinary power of resistance, in spite of diminished purchasing power, 
which India shows in maintaining the consumption of certain standard 
liecessities of the masses. 

15. I have had a table prepared which will bo printed with this 
speech analysing the results as regards certain main articles of consumption 
classified under three heads — ^luxury articles, requirements of industry, and 
necessities of the masses. The classification cannot be entirely accurate, and 
it is difficult to say exactly where such articles as sugar and artificial silk 
piece-goods should be placed ; but if one takes such articles as cotton piece- 
goods, kerosine, and salt as necessities for the masses, machinery, lubricating 
oil, cement and chemicals as industrial requiicruent s and tobacco, liquors 
and motor-cars as luxuries, one can at least draw interesting conclusions. 

In order to get at the figure of consumption I have takon imports phis 
local production for articles which are produced in India, and imports only 
for those articles which are not. This again may not be entirely accurate 
for a particular year, for some of the imports and home production may have 
gone into stock, particularly in the case of cotton piece-goods during 1932; 
but it affords a rough guide, and, for an average of years, must be fairly 
accurate. On this basis I have made a comparison between tlie consump- 
tion for the calendar year 1932 and the average annual consumption 
for the ten year period from 1920 to 1930, which may be regarded as a 
period of prosperity with high prices and high purchasing power. The 
table shows both quantities and values. Values have been calculated as 
follows. In the case of articles which are only imported the declared values 
Jbavo been taken and the various rates of import duties during the ten year 
jperiod have been added. For articles w hich are both imported and 
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manufactured the value of the internal production has been estimated on 
the basis of the declared value of the cones ponding imports together with the 
appropriate rate of duty for each year of the period. 

The results shown in this table are, I think, extremely interesting. As 
regards the three articles wliich 1 have taken as necessities for the masses, 
the quantities of consumption are in all cases higher for 1032 than for the ten 
year average 1920-30. Piece-goods with a total of 5,827 million yards as 
compared with 4,923 million yards for the eirlicr period are 18 per cent. up. 
Korosine oil with a total of 235 million gallons as compared with 232 million 
gallons for the earlier period is 1 per cent. up. Salt with a consumption of 
2,100,000 tons as compared with 1,965,000 tons for the earlier period is 7 
per cent. up. 

Turning to values, there is of course a fall in these for 1932, owing to the 
lower prices prevailing in spite of the higher duties. The total value of all 
these three commodities consumed in 1932 was 1G2 crorcs representing 
78 per cent, of the average for the ten yea^r period, which was 207 crores. 

In the case of the articles required by Industry, it is of course impossible 
to compare quantities for such miscellaneous heads as machinery and 
millwork, or chemicals. The Table shows a fall in value for machinery 
and millwork of about 40 per cent, wliich, allowing for the fall in prices, must 
indicate a very much smaller fall in quantities ; a fall both in quantity and 
value of lubricating oil of between 30 and 40 per cent. ; an increase in quantities 
of cement accompanied by a fall in values ; and an increase of 26 per cent, 
in the value of chemicals. The total value of all these articles for 1932 is 
70 per cent, of the value for the ten year period. 

Turning to luxuries, there is a very heavy fall in motor-cars, with a 
figure of 5,300 cars for 1932 as compared with an annual average of 11,400 
in the earlier period. Quantities represent 46 per cent, only, cand values 
43 per cent, only of the earlier period. I would note here that the value 
per car has fallen in spite of the increased duties. Tobacco consumption for 
1932 represents 61 per cent, in quantity and 51 per cent, in value of the earlier 
period, and liquors 92 per cent, and 73 per cent, respectively. Altogether 
the total value of the three luxury articles consumed in 1932 represents 58 
per cent, of the average value for the earlier period. 

I think it is fair to say that these figures indicate that certain luxury and 
quasi-luxury articles show very lieavy decreases in consumption ; that industry 
has stood up fairly well, and that in certain fields — particularly the sugar 
industry and the textile industry— -expansion in India is still progressing in 
S])ilo of the world slump ; and lastly that as regards the necessities of the 
masses the consumption figures are being maintained in a most remarkable 
Avay in spite of loss of purchasing power, while in spite of increased excise 
and import duties consumers have had a substantial benefit from the fall in 
prices. 

I must add in conclusion one obvious but most important point, namely, 
that the really striking falling off in India’s normal consumption has been in 
the case of precious metals. As is well known, India imported gold and 
silver of the average annual value of about 40 crores in the years from 1 920-30. 
The power to cut out this enormous margin has been a tremendous factor 
I qual in importance almost to the actual sale of gold, to which I shall refer 
li ici enabling India to go through this period of depression without being 
forced to cut down her normal absorption of those commodities which are 
•Heeded tor .(Jafiy consumption. 
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16. The figures in the foUowii^ table indicate imports except in the ca8< 
of articles marked* where the quantities given include figures of productioi 
so far as available. In the case of salt, production figures relate to Britisl 
India excluding Aden. The value figures of production have been estimatec 
on the basis of the average declared value for imports. 


(A) . Luxury articles— - 

1. Motor-cars . • No. (000) 

2. Tobacco . .lb. (000) 

3. Liquors • • Gal. (000) 

Total of (A) 

(B) Requirements of Industry — 

4. Machinery and mill- 

work . • . .. 

6. Lubricating oil . Gal. (Mil- 
lion). 

6. Cement * . . Ton (000) 

7. Chemicals • 

Total of (B) 


(C) Necessities for the masses — 

' 8. (o) Cotton piece- Yds. (Mil- 

goods (Mill-made) • lions). 

(6) Cotton piece-goods Do. 
(hand-loom). 

Total . . Do. 


0. Kerosine oil * . Gal. (Mil- 

lions). 

10. Salt • . . Ton (000) 

Total of (C) 


(D) Artides of doubtful 
dassijieation — 

11. Artificial silk Yds. (Mil- 

piece-goods. lion). 

12. Sugar • • Ton (000) 


Quantities. Values (oum duty). 


Average 

of 

10 years 
ending 
1930. 

1932. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Average 

of 

lOy^rs 

ending 

1930. 

1932. 

Percen- 

tage» 




Ks. 

Rs. 





(lakhs). 

(lakhs). 


11*4 

6*3 

46 

3,60 

1,61 

43 

8.396 

5,104 

61 

4,03 

2,06 

51 

5,915 

5,429 

92 

5,93 

4,30 

73 



, , 

13,46 

7,87 

58 


• . 

. . 

19,62 

12,04 

61 

22*3 

14*3 

65 2,28 

1,67 

69 

492 

551 

112 3,73 

2,86 

77 

•• 

•• 

. . 2,64 

3,34 

126 



28,27 

19,81 

70 


3,677 

4,327 

118 

131,72 

99,40 

76 

1,246 

1,600 

120 

44,85 

34,46 

77 

4,923 

6,827 

118 

176,67 

133,86 

76 

232 

236 

101 

17,73 

16,27 

92 

1,965 

2,106 

107 

12,74 

11,84 

93 

.. 



207,04 

161,97 

78 


27-8 

116*2 

418 

2,24 

4,38 

loa 

781 

462 

(W 

23|69. 

12,76 

54 
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17. I must now turn to another broad aspect, the position as regards the 
)alance of ^ trade and of payments. With exports for the 10 months at 110^ 
irores and imports at 112^ crores, India has a slight adverse balance of trade 
Q merchandise. As in the last months, however, the tendency has changed, 
tnd there has been a reduction in the adverse margin, one may not. 
inreasonably anticipate that the year will end with an even balance. But 
)wing to India’s large “ invisible imports ” — mainly represented by 
jxtemal obligations — an even balance of trade in merchandise falls 
;ar short of giving us an oven balance of payments, and therefore India 
30 uld not support the present volume of imports without very 
jmbarrassing results unless the position were being helped by some other 
'actor. That factor in the present case has been, as Honourable Members well 
inow, the export of gold. I do not propose to give a mass of figures 
Ilustrating this aspect of the matter now, because I dealt with it very fully in 
i speech at the Ottawa Conference which I believe most Honourable Members 
have seen. The broad fact is that India could not with exports at their present 
level support the present volume of imports simultaneously with meeting her 
3 xtemal obligations unless they were supplemented by gold exports. What is 
happening now may be put in two different ways, either that part of India’s 
consumable imports are being paid for in gold, or that gold sales are providing 
the means to meet external obligations and, as I shall hereafter explain, to 
accumulate reserves in external currencies. The truth really is that what is 
happening is a combination of the two processes, for it must be remembered 
tihat so far as concerns the individuals who make up the mass of producers of 
goods for export and consumers of imported goods, they have to pay for the 
latter with customs duties added, and as customs duties on the 112 crores 
worth of goods imported for the 10 months of the current year amount to 
38 crores, one may say that the exports to the value of 110 crores are being 
supplemented by gold sales in order to pay for goods at the imported value of 
150 crores, so that 40 crores of the gold proceeds have been used to pay for 
consumable goods. To this extent therefore it may be said that India is 
helping herself to tide over a period of unexampled depression by drawing on 
her reserves of gold, and thereby avoiding reducing her consumption to 
the desperately low level which would otherwise be necessary. This, however, 
is by no means the whole story, and as there are many questions arising in 
connection with gold exports which have a vital bearing on the welfare of the 
nation, and as I know that Honourable Members take very great interest in 
it, 1 propose to deal with this subject again, as last year, at some length. 

18. In the first place I know that there are many who regard what is 
happening as a dangerous process of living on capital. I think it fairer to 
regard it, as indeed I pointed out last year, as a process partly of exchanging 
one form of investment for another, and partly of tiding over a period of 
abnormal difficulty by drawing on reserves which had been accumulated in 
better times ; reserves, moreover, which produce no revenue, so that their 
depletion does not bring about any decrease of income. To that extent we 
have regarded the process as a legitimate use of reserves, which has on the 
whole been beneficial to the people. How long such a process can, without 
damaging the country, continue is another matter, but I must point out 
that so far as Government is concerned nothing that it could do could prevent 
individual owners of gold selling their gold and using the proceeds for 
investment in other forms or for the purchase of consumable goods. 

19. There is, however, another beneficial aspect of the j^rocess to which 
I think it important to direct attention. I have already commented on what 
is the worst feature of the present world situation, namely, that practically 
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every ncition today in order to preserve its balance of international payin^hts 
has been forced to put artificial restrictions on its imports, by way of high 
duties and exchange restrictions. This is checking the flow of intematibh&l 
trade, so that its channels are gradually becoming completely dry, and is ttie 
main evil from which the world today is suffering. We ourselves by increasiiig 
our own import duties have done something to ^d to the evil, but if the flow 
of imports into India had not been helped by the exports of gold the case 
would have been very much worse. India in fact has been able to release iiito 
the world a commodity for which alone there is an undiminished market and 
the possession of which, if it is used as a basis for currency, does not diminish 
but rather increases the purchasing power of the countries which absorb iti 
By doing so India has been enabled to take more imports and thereby in thii 
second way also to increase the purchasing power of her own potential 
customers. This last point indeed must always be borne in miiid, for we 
cannot restrict our own imports without weakening the market for our exports 
of merchandise. 

20. There is still a third point on the credit side of the account to which 
I must call attention. The proceeds of the gold which have been sold have 
only to a limited extent been balanced by the purchase of consumable 
commodities. A great portion has undoubtedly been invested. The increased 
demand for Government securities affords general evidence of this, and that 
the process has been widespread and not confined to the richer classes can be 
very clearly seen from the figures of Post Office cash certificates and Savings 
Bank deposits. The figures here are most striking. Making very conservative 
allowances for what we shall get in the last two months of the year, we 
eitimate the not investment in Post Office cash certificates this year at 10 
orores and the net addition to savings bank deposits at 4*35 crores. Both 
these figures greatly exceed any previous record, and I may point out that 
the figure of !() crores for Post Office cash certificates compares with average 
net receipts of about 2J crores annually for the period from 1917, when these 
'certificates were first started, until March 31, 1931. Moreover the high figure 
for this year follows on the exceptionally high figure of 6 ’15 crores for net 
receipts last year. These figures therefore clearly show that proceeds of gold 
jales have been converted into investments by the poorer classes, and although 
the Indian habit of accumulating reserves of gold has stood the country in good 
stead in the present crisis, I feel forced to regard it as a beneficiaradvance 
that the exceptionally high price of gold in rupees should have started a 
process of exchanging barren gold reserves for interest-bearing Government 
securities as a form of investment. If only the process is kept in ptoper 
channels, and the people of India are not misled, as the people of the United 
States were in the post-war boom, to putting their savings into wildly specula- 
tive investments, the result must in the long run be of groat benefit to India. 

2 1 . But I must now turn to another aspect of the matter. There may be 
some who would agree that there is some truth in what I have said up to this 
point, but who have an uncomfortable feeling that the country is being 
weakened by the process, and that Government if they had adopted "a different 
policy could have prevented this weakening. Sncli people argue that, even if 
wo could not prevent private individuals who wish to do so from selling their 
gold. Government ought to have acquired it for themselves and thus have 
prevented it leaving the country. I shall deal later with fho criticism of 
Government policy. For the present I am only concerned with presenting 
an account of what has actually happened, and I think that Honourable 
Members will find the account interesting. I propose to take the peridd 
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of 15 months from the end of September 1931, just after England went off the 
gold standard, up to December 31, 1932, and shall endeavour to put the 
position in the simplest possible form. 

22. In this period of fifteen months, India on balance exported 107*08 
erores of gold. We may thus take it that private individuals during 
this period acquired out of the proceeds of gold exports balances in 
external currency, probably mainly in sterling, to the extent of fSOjrd 
millions. During this same period exports of merchandise were 181*37 
erores and imports 161*45 erores, giving a favourable balance of 19*92 erores 
equivalent to, say, £15 millions. This sum also may be taken as having been 
converted into external currency balances by private individuals. Adding 
this £15 miUions acquired against merchandise to the total of £80ird 
miilions acquired against gold exports, the total external balances acquired 
by private individuals from October 1, 1931, to December 31, 1932, amounts to 
£95trd millioils. Out of this sum Qovernment has acquired by its purchases 
id the market as cvfrrency authority no less than £69§rds millions. 

The balance of £25|rds millions has been retained on private account. 
I will deal with this latter portion later and consider first what the Government 
has done with the sterling balances of £69$rds millions which it has itself 
acquired. 

23. In the first place Government has used about £34 millions in meeting 
its ordinary recurrent commitments. 

Secondly, it has used £15 millions in discharging the 5jper cent, sterling 
loan which matured on January 1, 1932, thereby liquidating an obligation 
which cost it £825,000 equivalent to lls. 110 lakhs per anmini, and greatly 
strengthening its credit in London. 

Thirdly, Government has added about £11 millions to its currency reserves, 
and lastly, the balance of £9J millions was added to the Government’s 
Treasury balances, and is really potentially available for further strengthening 
of its currency reserves. 

Government therefore made good use of the abnormally high amount of 
sterling which it was able during these fifteen months to purchase as a result 
of the gold exports. 

In order to complete the picture I may here add that a 5 per cent, sterling 
loan for *£10 millions was floated during the same period, out of the proceeds 
of which £6 millions 6 per cent, bonds were repaid and the remaining £4 
millions of which were used as a further addition to the Treasury balances. 

Taking this last transaction into account, the combined result is that 
during the fifteen months the Government has reduced its sterling debt by a 
net amount of £ll millions sterling, has increased its currency reserves by £11 
millions and its treasury balances by £13J millions. The total of these 
amounts is £36^ millions, so that out of our £69irds millions sterling 
we used about £34 millions for meeting our current requirements and 
£35J millions sterling for strengthening our position. Incidentally we 
may thus be said to have advanced by £35J millions towards the position 
required for setting up a sound Reserve Bank. 

24. I must now turn to consider the sum of £25§rds millions which, 
as I have explained, must be regarded as haying been retained by private 
individuals out of the total proceeds of gold exports and the balance of trade 
in merchandise. What has happened to this money ? In the first place, as 
Honourable Members are well aware, a substantial proportion of the external 
<iarrency derived from the sale of Indian exports abroad is always retained 
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on private account. The amount required is influenced by two factors, flrst 
normal current requirements, and secondly, movements of capital. The' 
normal current requirements are for such things as sea freights, interest and 
dividends on investments in India held abroad, family remittances, money 


bills, etc. These movements of capital may of course take place either 
towards or away from India, and therefore either reduce or swell the amount 
required to meet current requirements. The annual reports of the Controller 
of the Currency always give clear figures and explanations on this point and 
I would refer Honourable Members to them. I cannot within the limits 
of this speech attempt any full examination of this matter, but from the 
investigations of the Controller of the Currency it appears to be a fairly 
accurate estimate to say that in the 16 months with which I am dealing about 
Rs. 16 crores or £11 J millions was required for the repayment of money invested 
in Indian treasury bills by foreign banks, and that the balance of about £14 
millions was required to meet normal current requirements. The repayment 
of the treasury bills, of course, represents a strengthening of the Indian 
position. 

26. It is now possible to reconstruct the whole picture. For this purpose 
I think it is fair to take the surplus balance of tr^e in merchandise of £15 
millions as earmarked for meeting, in the first place, the normal private current 
requirements of £14 millions. Thus, in round figures, the position as regards 
the proceeds of the gold sales would be as follows. Out of £80 millions 
which represent the proceeds of the exports of gold Government acquired 
£70 millions and £10 millions served to repay foreign funds temporarily 
invested in India. Government out of its £70 millions used £34^ millions 
to meet its own current requirements and £36^ millions to repay sterling loans 
and strengthen its reserves. Therefore out of the total £80 millions of gold 
proceeds only £34j millions were used to meet current requirements, and the 
balance of £45j millions went to reduce India’s external obligations and 
strengthen her public reserves. 

Looking at the matter from the side of the Indians who have sold the 
gold, they have acquired 107 J crores of rupees and of this, while a portion 
has been spent in meeting current requirements (t.e., paying customs* duty on 
imported goods and other taxes), a very substantial portion also, as is 
clear from the figures which I have given, must have been retained in 
currency or invested in Government securities. 

Therefore whether the position is viewed from the side of public finance 
or private investment, it is clear that to a very large extent the gold exported 
does not represent a drawing on reserves, but merely the conversion of one 
form of reserve into another. Apart from this, as there are some who, while 
not criticising what has happened so far, consider that the process of so^'Called 
drawing on reserves has now gone far enough, I wish to remind the House 
that even though the amounts exported have been very large, the figures are 
still small in relation to India’s resources. The fact that the published figures 
are given in values tends to give an exaggerated idea, because, of course, gold 
now stands at a premium of about 30 per cent. If we look at the statistics 
of the weight of imports and exports the strength of India’s position is 
extraordinarily striking. From September 1931 up to the end of December 
■ 1932 India had exported slightly over 14 million ounces of gold. As compared 
with this the imports between April 1926 and September 1931 exceeded 16* 


spent abroad by travellers from India, etc., etc. Ihe movements of capita 
may be either transfer of funds for permanent investment by private individuals 
or the movement of funds by banks for temporary investment in treasun 
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million ounces ; so that, in spite of the enormous amounts hitherto exported, 
we are not yet back to where we were in April 1926. If we go further back 
the results are still more striking. The net imports from April 1922 to March 
1926 exceeded 28 million ounces, and this means that India can go on exporting 
gold until the total quantities have risen to three times the amount of what has 
already been exported, and still have more gold in hand than she had eleven 
years ago. 

So far, therefore, regarding the whole position of India as a single interest 
and considering the vast size of the accumulations of gold which exist, it 
oannot be said that there has as yet been any dangerous depletion. 

26. I have been concerned in making this examination rather with 
presenting a picture of what has happened than of defending Government’s 
policy, but it will help to complete my explanation if I now deal with some 
of the criticisms which have been made. The general argument is that if 
Government had prohibited the export of gold and been ready to purchase 
on its own account against rupees all the gold that has come forward for sale, 
then Government would have been able to reinforce its own currency reserves 
to that extent. 

I have already shown that Government has actually acquired seven- 
eighths of the sterling proceeds of the gold exported up to December 31, 
1932 ; but, as I wish to follow out the criticism, I will consider the simple 
question : “ What would have happened if Government had prohibited the 

export of gold and thereby allowed to those who wanted to sell it no other 
opportunity except to sell it for rupees ? ” In the first place it is highly 
improbable that the same amount of gold would have been sold — But I leave 
that out of account and will assume that Government would have bought it 
all. What then would have been Government’s position ? In the first place 
it would have had to convert £45 millions of it into sterling to meet some of the 
purposes which I have already explained, namely, its current requirements 
and the net discharge of £11 millions sterling debt. As regards the £24 J 
millions which it has, as I have explained, actually used for strengthening its 
eurrency reserves and Treasiiry balances, it might have kept this sum in the 
form of gold. But I do not think this would have been good policy, for we 
already have our proper proportion of gold in our currency reserves, and wo 
should have been well advised to convert this amount also into interest- 
bearing sterling investments. 

27. I am left to explain what would have happened to the balance of 
£25§ millions retained on private account, or rather the £10 
milUons out of this sum which represents the proceeds of gold exports ; 
for it is this sum which our critics say wo should have secured to 
ourselves if we had purchased the gold and which by our actual 
policy we have lost. But should we have been able to retain it ? Certainly 
not. This balance was needed for the purposes which I have explained, and 
if we had bought the gold for rupees, the private remitters would then have 
come to us, as the currency authority, and demanded that we, in accordance 
with our statutory obligation, should sell sterling to them. We could not 
under the existing law have refused to do so, and in that case we should have 
had to use the gold which we had acquired in order to buy sterling to meet 
our obligation, and thus would have found ourselves in precisely the same 
position as we are today. We could only have refused to sell the gold in two 
ways. Either we should have had to get a law passed to relieve us of our 
statutory oblation, in which case who would venture to prophesy what would 
have happened to the sterling value of the rupee ? Or, as an alternative^ 
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we should have had to pass a law putting a rigid restriotioh on all exchange 
transactions, which would have been a gross and unnecessary interference 
with the liberty of private individuals to deal with their own property, and 
would necessarily have led to a very serious restriction of imports. 

Either of these alternatives would have been very serious steps, which 
might have had far-reaching and dangerous effects on our position. Those 
who criticise our policy as regards gold must first be very sure in their own 
ininilH whether they would have welcoiped them. 

28. I have explained the position as fully and fairly as I can, and I hqpe 
that I have done so clearly. I have done this not as arn advocate anxious 
to defeat his opponents, but as one who earnestly desires to clear his own mi^ 
as to what is right and to put the real issues before the public. We do j^t 
claim for ourselves either perfect wisdom or any monopoly of such impermt 
wisdom as is attainable in this world, but I think what we can claim is that 
our policy has guided India through a period of quite unexampled difficulty 
without disaster, and that at the end of these two years we find ourselves 
with greatly improved public credit, with greatly strengthened resources, 
and with the freedom and security of private trade unimpaired. Nor can 
I believe that any single interest of the country has hitherto been sacrificed 
or damaged. The policy therefore has worked well so far, and more 
than this I do not claim. The times in which we live are so uncertain and 
abnormal that no one could venture to lay down that a particular policy 
must be for ever infallible. We must be guided by events. But till now 
and for the present wo do claim that our policy has worked well, and that 
while that continues it would be unpardonable rashness to plunge into the 
unknown depths of wild experiments. 

29. I am afraid that my argument as to Government’s policy as regards 
gold exports has led me into something of a digression from the review of 
India’s economic position which was my main purpose at this stage. 

I may now sum up my own conclusions on that review. For my own 
part, the main impression gained by a study of what has been happening 
during these last two years pf terribly difficult times is one of admiration and 
wonder at the w'ay in which India and her people have adjusted themselves 
to the emergency. The more highly organised Western nations may well 
take lessons from her in this respect. While I have commented on the 
enormous decline in the demand for India’s export products, it is a remarkable 
fact that this has not yet led here, as in other countries, to the piling up of 
unmanageable stocks which form both a source of weakness to the country 
that holds them and a menace to the rest of the world. The diversity of 
cropping in most parts of India has led to a comparatively quiet adjustment 
to changed conditions without elaborate schemes for restriction of production, 
or dangerous experiments for using public funds to finance surplus stocks. The 
striking restriction which was effected after the 1930-31 season in the jute 
area of Bengal is well known, but in the case of cotton also an adjustment has 
taken place aided partly by short crops and partly, though only to a regrettably 
small extent, by increased consumption by Indian mills of Indian cotton. To 
some extent, in certain cases such as sugar, Government policy has helped 
the agriculturalists to find profitable alternatives in money crops. Linseed 
is another important alternative crop for which possibilities of an increased 
outlet have been opened up by the Ottawa Agreement. In this case a fairly 
substantial increase in the area sown had been undertaken before the Ottawa 
A^eement was implemented, and the preference now secured in the Bn^i|^ 
market may justify a further increase. Groundnuts, again, have provide 
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another alternative outlet, and this crop has become in Madras a moneycrop 
oil first rote importance, and is becoming an alternative crop to cotton of 
flawing importance in Bombay and Berar. Where export facilities have 
been lacking for a particular crop and alternative export crops have not been 
possible, there has been a spreading over into miscellaneous crops for local 
consumption. In the case of Bengal, where the main, reduction in the jute 
area occurred before last year, it has been possible to examine conditions 
f^ly closely, and there the alternative crops were mainly rice, maize, millets, 
smaller pulses, and to some 'extent sugarcane. It is difficult to trace exactly 
the complete economic effects of these adjustments, but one conclusion 
is probably justified, and that is that the poorer classes and particularly the 
wage-^rning classes whose wages have not been reduced proportionaifely 
to' the fan in values of local food produce, are at present being better (ed 
than ever before. Thus some advantage at least is gained. 


If one turns to the other side — ^the side of consumption — one gets the 
same impression of comparative stability, for here the power to draw on 
reserves has, as I have explained, resulted in a remarkably steady maintenance 
of consumption, in spite of increased duties, of the main necessities of the 
masses. In fact, by cutting off imports of precious metals and supplementing 
her purchasing power by drawing on her reserves of gold, India has been able 
to keep up her standard of living and her position as a customer for the goods 
supplied by the rest of the world to more nearly normal levels than most 
countries. In this way she has avoided an undue weakening of the position 
of her own potential customers, a result which has been further helped by 
the release of gold supplies to the world. 

Simultaneously with all this the figures show a striking increase in invest- 
ment by the poorer classes. 

30. The result of this survey has seemed to us to justify the assumption 
for the purposes of our estimates that general conditions as regards 
consumption of dutiable articles may be expected, even without a 
striking world recovery, to remain fairly constant next year. But having 
stated this assumption it is necessary to add a note of warning. Neither the 
process of drawing on reserves, nor that of agricultural adjustments, can be 
continued indefinitely. As to the latter point, seeing that the contraction in 
export demand applies to practically all our export crops, the range of adjust- 
ment is comparatively narrow, and, if a further fall in purchasing power 
is to be avoided or minimised determined efforts are necessary both to make 
the most of every possible export outlet for our produee, and to supplant 
by loeal production imports of such articles as long staple cotton. 

Further, in regard to both points, India remains as deeply interested as 
any other country in efforts to promote international co-operation and the 
recovery of world trade. If the present low levels as regards both prices and 
world demand for agricultural products were to become stabilised, very 
serious problems would have to be faced and it would be necessary for those 
responsible for governing India to take stock again of the whole position. 


Effects of the general economic position on tax revenue^ 

31. I want now to show as briefly as possible how some of the broad 
phenomena which I have been describing appear when translated into revenue 
results. 

32. As might have been expected from what I have said, revenue from 
salt^ kerosine and cotton piece-goods has been very satisfactory for the current 

year. 
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, We estimate salt revenue at 10*38 crores as compared with a budget 
estimate of 9*43 crores. 

Kerosine import and excise duties are expected to produce 4*26 crores 
as compared with a budget estimate of 4*42 crores. 

Cotton piece-goods import duties are put at 6*40 crores as compared with 
a budget estimate of 3 • 79 crores. 

33. In the case of cotton’piece-goods, however, we think it necessary to 
treat the imports for the current year as to some extent abnormal. . 

Quantities imported have shown a great advance, the yardage in the 9 
months, April to December, 1032, being about 30 per cent, up on the same 
months in 1930 and about 70 per cent, up on 1931. That this is partly due to 
other reasons than the price factor is shown by the fact that the recovery has 
been shared by British goods, the average price of which has not fallen 
appreciably. To this extent, general causes — notably the waning of the boycott 
movement — must have operated ; but it remains true that so far as Japanese 
goods are concerned, the very heavy fall in prices which followed on the depre- 
ciation of the yen has been the most important stimulus to the import trade. 
The result was a strong demand from the Indian mill industry for the exercise 
by Government of their powers of increasing the protective duty ; and on August 
30th, 1932 this was done, the duty on non-British goods being raised from 
31 J per cent, to 50 per cent, ad valorem^ with the minimum for plain grey goods 
raised from 4| annas to 5J annas a pound. By this time, the imports 
from Japan had been 257 million yards against 135 million in April to August 
1931, with an average value of 2*3 annas a yard against 2*6 annas in 1931. 
But in this trade it is prospects and forward business that are most important ; 
and that tlic action taken in August was timely is shown by the fact that the 
considerable imports which came forward in the following four months had 
an average value as low as 2 *03 annas a yard or 78 per cent, of the 1931 
average. The effect of the increase of duty, coupled with the fact that imports 
made or contracted for before it had been made must have left fairly large 
stocks in hand, has been a steady decrease in imports so that in January 
the duty taken on non-BritisJi piece-goods was only seven-tenths of that 
taken, at the same enhanced rates, in September. 

34. In close connection with cotton piece-goods I must mention artificial 
silk goods and mixtures. In spite of the great enhancement of the duty 
(from 20 per cent, to 50 per cent, and 34|ths per cent, respectively) and in 
spite of a striking reduction in the value of Japanese goods, the total values 
of imports have increased. 

We now estimate receipts from artificial silk goods at 130 lakhs for the 
whole year and mixtures at about 20 lakhs, as compared with earlier 
estimates of about Rs. 70 lakhs and Rs. 13 lakhs respectively. 

35. Other special heads under which revenue receipts have been most 
satisfactory are the new duties on raw cotton and machinery. Our estimate 
of revenue fi’om the duty on raw cotton is now 62 lakhs against our original 
budget estimate of 32 lakhs. Similarly, in regard to duties on machinery wo 
now anticipate a revenue of 115 lakhs against our budget estimate of one 
crore. 

36. As against these satisfactory results I must comment on the main 
heads where we have fallen far short of our estimates. Sugar is the most 
important item. In this case we now only expect an import of about 435,000 
tons producing duties, including land customs receipts, of Rs. 7 • 80 crore# 
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egainst the budget estimate of 650,000 tons, and about 10 crores 
vespeotively. The development of sugar manufacture in India, though 
satisfactory in itself, is, as I have already noted, making a very serious 
hole in our revenue. The duty at present works out at something like 166 
per cent, ad valorem, and it is therefore obvious that if purchasing power 
which was once put into sugar is diverted to some other commodity paying 
lower rates of duty, the revenue must be a heavy loser. If, for example, 
1 J crores are spent on sugar machinery including the 10 per cent, duty, the 
:^venue gets about 13^ lakhs.< On the other hand if 1^ crores are spent on sugar 
including duty, the share of the revenue in the total purchase price is about 
93 lakhs. 


37. Silver, again, has failed to come up to our expectations, and it is clear 
now that we cannot rely on any appreciable imports of any precious metals 
as long as the present depression continues. 

38. Motor cars and cycles have shown heavily reduced figures and we 
now estimate receipts at 60 lakhs only against 80 '63 lakhs budgetted and 
actuals of 95 *01, 72*31 and 63*20 lakhs in three previous years.—despite the 
increases of the rate from 20 per cent, in 1929-30, when the duty was 95 lakhs 
to 37i per cent, in the current year. We have carefully considered represen- 
tations that this is due to the operation of the so-called law of diminishing 
returns, but have not been able to satisfy ourselves that this is the case. 
The use of motor vehicles has not diminished in anything like the same 
ratio ; our estimate for this year for the motor spirit duty (customs and excise) 
is 4,30 lakhs, equivalent to 258 lakhs at 6 annas a gallon which was the rate 
in force in 1929-30, when these duties yielded 298 lakhs. It is very obvious 
that apart entirely from any enhancement of duties, a period of acute 
depression will affect what I may call capital expenditure more than recurring 
expenditure, and this factor must be particularly noticeable with motor 
vehicles, the number of which on the road was probably excessive before 
the depression came. 

39. Of the taxes on luxuries, the most important (apart from silk and 
artificial silk piece-goods) fall on articles which are such as I have just 
described as representing recurring expenditure, — that is to say, goods that 
are consumed on being taken into use. The principal such items are liquors, 
tobacco and spices and betelnuts. The yield of the tobacco duties which wo 
now estimate at 125 la-khs, has been greatly reduced as a result, not of 
decreased consumption, but of the transfer to India of the manufacture of 
many brands of cigarettes that used to be imported : we still get the duty 
bn such imported leaf as is used in making these brands, but that duty is much 
lower than the corresponding duty on cigarettes. Liquors are standing up 
pretty well : the heavy increases of duty and the general depression have 
reduced consumption heavily, but those very increases serve to bring up 
the estimated yield for the year to a figure not far short of the actuals in 1929-30 
and 1930-31. Betelnuts and spices, which have a duty less severe in its 
ad valorem incidence, have been very successful items ; any decline in imports 
has been much more than set off by the increase in duty rates and our revised 
estimate for these two heads is 76 lakhs against actuals of 46 and 37 lakhs 
in 1929-30 and 1930-31. 


Analyda of Bevenue and Expenditure estimates — 1932-33 and 1933-34. 

40. I have dealt at some length with certain important factors which have 
played a part in the current year’s results because I wanted to make clear 
what sort of considerations we had in mind in framing our estimates and in 
•deciding what proposals to pujb forward. 
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It must be clear from what I hare said that to estimate rev'enue for next 
year — particularly customs revenue — is, in view of the completely uncertain 
and abnormal conditions, a task of quite unprecedented difficulty. Iti^deed 
I may say that accurate estimation is impossible. In these ciioumstanc^s 
and for the reasons which I have explained. We have thought that the 
most reasonable course is to assume that the general position next year wil^ 
be the same as for the current year, neither better nor wprso, and in particular 
thet India will be able to maintain the same purchasing power for conun^^es 
imported from abroad. 

41. CuaUma, — ^The assumption, however, that the value of unports will 
be maintained does not necessarily imply that the value pf the import duties 
will also remain the same. 

I have already explained the special piosition as rpgards sqgar, showing 
how the present development of the Indian industry is ajSecting our revenue. 
On these considerations we think it necessary to allow for a drop of one qrore 
in receipts from the sugar import duties which will not be offset by any increase 
under other heads. 

In regard to cotton piece-goods also, for reasons which I have explained, 
we think it necessary to regard the revenue from import duties — at least on 
Japanese goods — as to some extent abnormal and not likely to be repeated. 
Here therefore we have allowed for a drop of 30 lakhs. 

As against these reductions we have thought it safe to count on a small 
revenue (25 lakhs) from silver imports — ^because having closed the gap in our 
land customs line on the Burmese frontier, through which a large trade in 
silver from China was suddenly developing in the course of the last year, wo 
think it reasonable to expect a moderate resumption of dutiable imports. 

Making allowance for these and other minor variations, our customs 
revenue estimates for next year are put at 5.1,25 lakhs showing a reduction 
of 104 lakhs from the revised estimates of the current year. 

The position as regards net receipts may be summarised as follows : — 

Bevenue (Lakhs). 

Budget Estimate, 1932-33 .... 52,31*27 

Revised Estimate, 1932-33 .... 62,28*56 

/ Budget Estimate, 1933-34 .... 51,24*60 

42. Income Tax. — ^In our estimates for income-tax we are as in the case of 
customs making the assumption of a repetition of the current year’s results. 
On this basis we should have receipts of 17,70 lakhs next year to which must 
be added 53 lakhs representing the tax on official salaries in regard to which 
the exemption hitherto enjoyed is, according to our proposals, to be removeq 
concurrently with the reduction in the cut in pay which we proposed. The 
total estimate is thus 18,23 lakhs out of which it is reckoned that the 26 per cent, 
surcharge will account for 3,50 lakhs, and the tax on incomes below Bs. 2 ,000 
for 70 lakhs. 

The position may be summarised as follows ; — 

Taxea on Income. 

Revenue (Lt^Uui). 

Budget Estimate, 1932-33 , • . . 18,78*38 

Beinsed Estimate, 1932-33 . • . • 17,70"00 

Budget Estimate, 1933-34 . • « . 18,28^00 





43. 8aU. — ^The results for the ounent year justify QS in anticii)ating tho 
^oontuiuance of consumption at the present leyd. We have, however, now 
ejchausted the special temporary acc^ration of receipts resulting from the 
j^inction of the salt credit system which was one hi the features of our 
emergency financial plan of September 1931. This produced a special addition 
to our receipts during the current year of as much as IdO la^s. Allowing 
lor the disappearance of these e^rceptional receipts, the net revenue from salt 
will be 7,98 laUxs. 

The position as regards net receipts may be summarised as follows ; — 

Laldis. 

Beyrai^. Ibqiienditure. I7et. 

Budget Estimate, 1932-33 « 9,43-40 1,15-69 8,27-71 

Revised Estimate, 1932-33 • 10,38 -QO 1,14-77 9,23-28 

Budget Estimate, 1938-34 . 8,76 - QO 1,16 * Q6 7,58 * 04 

44. Opium. — ^The revenue under this head is being gradually reduced owing 
to our declared policy of reducing exports. It is also subject to unexpectra 
variations from year to year due to changes in the actual requirements of 
Foreign and Colonial Governments within their allotted quota. This latter 
factor accounts for 34 lakhs out of the drop of 38 lal^s in the revised 
estimate. 

The position as regards net receipts may be summarised as follows : — 

Lakhs. 

Revenue. Expenditure. Net. 

Budget Estimate, 1932-33 . 1,32*63 71*62 61*01 

Revised Estimate, 1932-33 . 94*92 86*36 8*56 

Budget Estimate, 1933-34 . 1,20*05 57*36 62*69 

45. Service of Debt and Firuince heads. — It will be convenient if I deal 
with the service of Debt and the other Finance heads together. 

In the first place, as regards interest payments, the reductions shown 

6 FM satisfactory, namely, 204 lal^s as compared with 1931-32 

' * and 51 lakhs as compared with the revised estimate for 1932-33. 
I must however explain that the full result of the conversion operations 
recently undertaken is not yet revealed. The results indeed of the latest 
operation were not known at the time our estimates had to be compiled ; but 
apart from this there are other special reasons. Although our main conversion 
scheme has been directed to substituting one form of permanent debt for 
another, the process has been a continuous one which is not yet completed, 
and the first actual result in the current year has been to reduce treasury 
bills held by the public and the Paper Currency Reserve by approximately 
Rs. 34 crores. Current rates for treasury bills had fallen so low that this aspect 
of the conversion actually represents, initially at least, an increase in the 
interest charges. It must be remembered, however, that this large reduction 
in our tr^ury bill outstandings is not only a sound operation in itseU, but 
by strengthening the Goyernment position enables it to reduce interest rates 
both for the remaining volume of treasury bills and for its permanent debt. 

A second point which I have to make* in explaining the effect of the 
conversion operations is that the Government of India is not mainly ^ 
borrower on its own account. The great bulk of the borrowings is under* 
taken for the Railways and through the Provincial Loans il^nd for tha 
Btovinoial Governments. 
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In the case of the Railways in respect of the whole of their capital outlay 
met otherwise than from specific railway loans we charge them the averi^ 
.rate of interest which we ourselves pay. The total amount of non-specific 
debt which enters into our calculations for working out the averc^e rate of 
interest is, in round figures, 450 crores, and the total Railway capital outlay 
^ on which interest at the non-specific debt rate is charged is, in round figures, 
300 crores. Any savings from conversion operations will therefore be passed 
on to the Railways to the extent roughly of two-thirds. Bearing these 
two considerations in mind, as the sterling loan and the four rupee loans 
floated during the current year almost exactly cover our total liabilities in 
respect of loans maturing, in the case of sterling in 1932-33, and in the case 
of rupees in 1932-33 and 1933-34, we can reckon that these maturities have 
been converted at an annual saving in interest of approximately 70 lakhs 
for the rupee loans and 9 lakhs for the sterling loan, that is to say, that when 
the temporary effect of the loss due to the reduction of treasury bills has passed 
away, the permanent saving to the railways will be in the neighbourhood of 
63 lakhs, and to general revenues of 26 lakhs. 

46. Apart from this it must be noted that the conversion operations only 
affect what we call our Ordinary Debt. As regards our so-called ‘ Other 
Obligations \ although we have reduced the rate of interest on Post Office Cash 
Certificates from about 6 per cent, to 4^ per cent., the results of this will only 
very gradually be felt, while in regard to the other heads. Post Office Savings 
Bank Deposits and Provident Funds, the interest rates which we allow are 
calculated on methods which will not show any immediate reduction. In 
fact, as regards the important head of Provident Fund balances, on which 
we are paying interest at over 3^ crores annually, the rates which we allow 
will actually show a slight increase next year, because we work on the basis 
of the average rate of the preceding five years, and we are therefore just now 
dropping out years when the interest was lower than it was last year. 

47. There is, further, another special head under which an increase 
has had to be provided, which offsets some of our other savings under 
interest payments, namely, interest on War Debt. The House will recollect 
that the so-called Hoover moratorium originally extended to the first of the 
two payments due for 1932-33, and that His Majesty’s Government agreed, 
when the moratorium was first introduced, that as they were not making 
payments on the debt due from them to America, they would not themselves 
demand interest on the debt owing from India and the Dominions to them* 
The House also knows that the moratorium was not extended, and that His 
Majesty’s Government met the full payment on the second instalment due 
in December last. His Majesty’s Government have, however, agreed 
not to demand any payment due at the present time from their own 
debtors — India and the Dominions — pending a final settlement of the War 
Debt question. How that will be settled no one knows, but I hope that it will 
be in a manner which will bring relief to the debtor nations, for I believe that 
the world’s trade cannot flow in its normal course, nor can any country settle 
down to normal economic life, so long as these huge international obligations 
'Continue as disturbing factors. For the present, however, we have to take 
account of the fact that the debts exist, and we have made provision in tho 
current year for the second instalment of interest due in December, and for 
next year on the basis of a full year’s payment. For the current year the 
instalment due, but not demanded, has been debited under the interest head 
.and credited to a suspense account. The amount, however, for which we are 
making provision next year, has been reduced because we have thought 
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it reasonable to assume that, pending a oomprehensire settlement of the 
question of War obligations in which India’s War Loan liability will possibly 
be included, His lifojesty’s Government will at least give us the benefit 
of a reduction in interest rates corresponding to the reduction which< 
they have achieved by converting the British 6 per cent. War Loan. At 
the same time we have made provision for repaying by equated annual* 
instalments over a period of 20 years our War Loan liability outstand- 
ing at the end of the current year including the arrear interest for a' 
year suspended under the -Hoover moratorium. The combined effect of* 
this last-mentioned provision and of the reduction of interest rates is that the 
full provision for next year is £658,800 against a liability of £836,000 under 
the original arrangement. I must point out however that for 1032-33 we 
have only had to provide for half a year’s interest at the higher rate, 
namely, £418,000 ; so that under the new proposal interest charges are 
increased by £240,000 or Bs. 32 lakhs. 

While we are making provision for this amount it must be noted that we 
are not allowing for any receipts under the head of reparations, for these 
remain suspended under the Lausanne agreement. 

We can only hope that these matters will be settled in a fair manner 
during next year and that possibly the settlement may leave us in possession 
of a margin. This is one of the favourable possibilities for the future. 

The net result of the factors affecting Interest payments, some of which 
I have just explained, is that interest charges show a net reduction of 2,04 lakhs = 
as compared with the actuals for 1931-32 and 51 lakhs as compared with 
the revised estimates for 1932-33. 


48. The other items which may be classified as ^Finance heads’ are 
the provision for Reduction and Avoidance of Debt and the net revenue from 
Currency and Mint. Under these heads there is no striking change as compared 
with the revised estimates. The provision for Reduction and Avoidance of 
Debt is put at 688 lakhs for next year as compared with 684 for the current 
year. The amount is arrived at automatically according to the present 
convention which is well known to the House. An important point to note 
is that it is a substantially heavier burden now than it was in the period of 
prosperity from 1923 to 1928 — in fact, it is 2J crores more than the annual 
average for that period. 

49. As to Currency and Mint, the receipts under this head automatically 
go down when the rate on treasury bills falls. We are allowing for a net 
reduction of 61 lakhs as compared with the revised estimate for the current 
year. 

50. It will be seen from what I have said that as regards Finance heads 
there is no great change compared with the revised estimates for the current 
year. Net interest charges are down by 51 lakhs. Reduction and Avoidance 
of Debt is up by 4 lakhs, and the net revenue from Currency and Mint is down 
by 61 lakhs. Diterest receipts show a small decrease of 1 lakh. There is 
therefore a net deterioration of 15 lakhs. 

61. Commercial Departments . — I now turn to the remaining important 
factor — receipts from Commercial Departments. So far as the Railways are 
concerned I need say little. We take credit in our budget for full interest 
payments, although, as the Honourable Member for Railways has explained, 
these can only be met by trenching on the unspent balance of the allocation 
for depreciation. . . 
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Ae to the Posts and Tel^raphs, tiie position remains, I fear, imeatisfaotory. 
The net loss on working account, which has to be carried in our budget, for 
next year is put at 57 lakhs as compared with about 48 lakhs in the revised 
estimate for the current year. This increase of 9 lakhs in the loss allows for 
an extra charge of 27i lakhs on account of pay due to the proposed reduction 
in the cut and 15 lakhs on account of increments. As a small increase of 
8 lakhs in revenue has also been assum^, net economies of 26 lakhs have 
accordingly been achieved in other directions. 

62. Expenditure position . — Having thus dealt with the position as 
regards Tax revenue. Finance heads and Commercial departments, I must 
nbw turn to consider the main heads of expenditure. Civil arid Military. 
It is this expenditure which above all needs careful watching, and I have 
rio doubt that, now that our main retrenchment campaign is concluded. 
Honourable Members of the Legislature will feel it to be especially their 
function to satisfy themselves not only that we have carried out our 
promises, but also that we are not relaxing our efforts to achieve 
economy. With that I entirely agree, for I have always taken the view 
that the pressure for economy must be continuously applied and should 
not be allowed to become a process of violent energy at one moment to be 
followed by a period of lassitude and relaxation continuing until a new 
emergency arises. If, in giving an account of the present position, I am led 
into very small details, that is a reminder of the fact that it is only by 
painstaking attention to every detail that expenditure can be controlled. 

53. Civil Expenditure^ 1932-33 . — The budget estimate of Civil 
exi)cndituro for the current year (1932-33), i.e., excluding military expenditure, 
expenditure on Commercial departments and Debt services, ,;was 20,66 
lakhs. Our revised estimate now gives the figure as 20,89 lakhs. There is 
thus an apparent increase of 24 lakhs. But a closer examination shows that 
this increase does not denote any increase in real expenditure, and, indeed, 
that the economy in recurrent expenditure has been greater than that 
which wo promised. The figure of exx)endituTe as shown in our accounts 
has had to be increased because special items amounting in all to 68^ lakhs, 
but the great bulk of which do not denote real expenditure, have had to be 
included. 


64. I can classify these items as follows: 

(a) Items which merely appear under expenditure heads in the accounts, 
but are not expenditure in the ordinary sense. These come to 
a total of 404 lakhs. The details are as follows : — 

(1) Increase in the share of Customs revenue payable to the 
Travancore and Cochin Darbars. This is unavoidable 
under the terms of the agreement. It is not really 
expenditure, but rather a deduction from revenue . 2 

{2) Extra payments under Opium. This is necessitated by 
the fact that the yield of the crop was unexpectedly 
high. The opium has to bo purchased from the cultiva- 
tors, but of course the cost will all be subsequently 
recovered ........ 

(3) Increased expenditure on fumigation of imports of 
American cotton. The whole of this cost is recovered 
<4) Carry-forward of certain expenditure from 1931-32 to 
1932-33 ('Aerodrome works at Juhu and cost of currency 
note forms) , 
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(6) Inorease in the net expenditure under Survey ol India tod : 
thil Indian* Stores Department o^ng to short recoveries 
due to financial striiigenoy and general trade depr^sion. 

This item does not represent increased expenditure, 
but as the amount of this f^ant in the budget is the 
net amount after deducting recoveries, this net amount 
is increased if the recoveries are reduced ... 4^ 

{6) Payments to local Governments on account of re-allocation 
of leave and pensionary charges of ofScers lent by them 
to the Government of India and re-classification of 
certain other charge (port quarantine charges, etc.) as 
central 11 


Most of this merely represents the discharge of a liability 
already accepted. The potential liabilities under this 
head are now practically exhausted. 

(b) Special non-recurring items. These account for a total of 17 lakhs 
and are made up as follows : 

(1) Provision for the annual Besearch Grant to the Imperial 

Council of Agricultural Research not included in the 
original budget. This grant was suspended as part of 
the economy, measures. As, however, a surplus is 
available on the 1932-33 budget, it was decided to 
recommend a special grant out of this surplus to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, whicli will 
. increase their balance to a sum sufficient to provide 
for the completion of all the projects which they 
; actually have in hand. A* motion for a supj>lementary 

grant to cover this item will be moved in diie course. 

The regular annual provision of this 5 lakhs still 
remains suspended ....... 5 

(2) Increased terminal charges oii pensions including com- 

mutation payments. These charges in excess of our 
* ' original estimates had, of course, to be met . . . 12 

ifi) Items of special unforeseen expenditure. These amount only to 
‘the dmall‘sum of 11 lakhs. The following are the details: 

(1) Expenditure on staff and roads in connection with the 

Oirtar Canal colonisation scheme • • . . i 


(2) Expenditure on account of the special session of the 

Legislature in’ November 1| 

(3) Expenditure on account of the third Round Table Con- 

ference, the Ottawa Conference and the Capitation 
Tribunal 4J 

(4) Expenditure on repairs necessitated by flood damages . 3 J 

(5) Other minor items | 


66-. As the special items to which I have just referred amount to 68J lakhs, 
and as the total accounts expenditure for 1932-33 shows, as I have explained, 
an inqreaso of only 24 lakhs, it follows that under the other heads of real 
expenditure we shall have achieved during this year economies of 45 lakhs 
more than we promised. It may be remembered that in my budget speech 
in March last (paragraph 34) I stated that, broadly speaking, against a total 
leteenchmeat in *expe^iture of 499 lakhs recommended by the four civil 
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sub-committees, Government had achieved economies of 483 lakhs» or nearfy 
87 per cent., before allowing for terminal chai^ges which the committees did 
not take into account. The results according to the revised estimate for the 
current year which I have just given show that the actual economies achieved 
in normal expenditure amount to 45 lakhs more than this, that is to say, to a 
total of 478 lakhs, or nearly 96 per cent, of the amount recommended by the 
retrenchment committees. 

56. Civil Eoiypenditure, 1933-34 , — ^Turning to the estimates of expenditure 
under these civil heads for next year, I am glad to be able to report a still 
further improvement. As compared with the current year with its budget 
estimate of 20,65 lakhs.and the revised estimate of 20,89 lakhs, the estimates 
for 1933-34 are 20,53 lakhs, that is to say, a reduction of 36 lakhs on the current 
year in spite of the following facts ; first, that we have allowed for reducing 
the cut in pay to 5 per cent, thereby incurring extra charges of 28 lakhs on 
these particular civil heads, secondly, that we have to meet the normal 
increments in time scale pay which still involve an annual addition of some- 
thing like 15 lakhs, and thirdly, that we have to meet new obligatory 
expenditure amounting to about 17 lakhs, the nature of which I shall shortly 
explain. If all these items are taken into account it will be seen that the 
total of the net reductions otherwise effected under the normal heads of 
expenditure amount to no less than 96 lakhs. Honourable Members may 
say that they are not concerned with this figure but only with the saving of 
36 lakhs actually effected, but I have given these explanations in order to- 
show how we are continuii^g the retrenchment effort and what a constant 
effort is required merely to prevent expenditure from growing. 

57. I must now explain the nature of the items which go to make up the' 
16| lakhs of new unavoidable expenditure as shown in the accounts to which 
I have referred. 

(1) Further increase in the share of Customs revenue x>ayable 

to the Travancoro and Cochin Darbars. 

This, as already explained, is not really expenditure but a 

transfer of revenue under the existing agreement • • 1 

(2) Additional expenditure on income tax staff in Bombay 

necessary in the interests of revenue . • . • f 

^ (3) Further expenditure on staff and roads in connection with 

the Khirtar Canal colonisation scheme ... 1 

(4) Expenditure under Police on construction of police quarters 

and rearmament of police 1 

(5) Increased charges under Political on account of re-equipment 

of police, maintenance charges of buildings, replacement 
of a motor-car, additional establishment for Gyantse 
Trade Agency and land compensation charges • . 1 

(6) Grant for Sugar Research IJ 

(7) Additional expenditure under Aviation for works and staff . 1 

(8) Cost of compilation of inter-provincial trade statistics • • 2 

(9) Cost of new civil works, vir., improving the roadway on the 

J umna bridge and Sibi water supply scheme . • 4 J 

(10) Lump provision for the Joint Select Committee • • 1| 

(11) Other petty items (including about J for meteorological 

facilities for Earaohi-Madras air route) • « « • lit 
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It will be seen from this list that most of these items are beneficial expenditure. 
TKe largest of them — ^which I specially wish to mention— is a provision of 
2 lakhs for improvement in our statistical records. This represents one step 
in a general plan for improving our economic intelligence organisation which 
we are now preparing. 

58. Military Eocpenditure.~When I turn to the provision for the Military 
or Defence Biidget the results are equally, or even more, satisfactory. For 
the current year (1932-33) allowing for the full effects of the 10 per cent, cut 
in pay, the net budgetary allotment was 46*74 crores. For next year the 
net expenditure provided for in the estimates, after allowing for an extra 
charge of 62 J lakhs due to the reduction of the cut in pay to 5 per cent, is 
46*20 crores. That is to say although the pay bill is increased by 52 J lakhs 
the net expenditure is to be reduced by 54 lakhs. The further economies 
made therefore in other directions amount to 106J lakhs. 

59. It is necessary of course to point out that the provision now made 
is cut very fine, and that to some extent the reduction in expenditure 
progressively effected over the last five years is due to the fall in prices of 
commodities which the Army has to buy. The difference between commodity 
prices as taken for the present estimates, and those prevailing in 1928-29, 
represent a saving on the whole budget of about 1 crore. If prices were to 
rise again, as in the general interests of the country one must hope they will, 
obviously under this head charges would increase. 

I must also point out that this budgetary provision includes no margin 
for unforeseen expenditure, or for the continuance of the re-equip nient 
programme which was laid down in 1928 and which is still being financed 
(to the limited extent which is possible) from reserves accumulated under the 
stabilised military budget system which was then inaugurated. 

60. Nevertheless, while these facts must be borne in mind, I cannot bu^ 
feel that the reduction in the net military budget from 55*10 crores (including 
the Territorial Force grant) in 1929-30 to 46*20 crores in 1933-34 is a very 
satisfactory achievement. There tare some ungenerous critics who, when 
they see large savings effected in jmblic expenditure, are inclined to say that 
that only indicates how extravagant was the original provision. I must 
indeed confess that I make it my business, as Finance Meml)er, to be 
perpetually telling the spending departments something very much on these 
lities. But, in the case of the economies effected in the last two years by the 
officers of the Army from the highest downwards, T know that a great part of 
their work has been, not the elimination of unnecessary or wasteful expendi- 
ture, but the giving up of cherished schemes destined to increase the efficiency 
of the Army or the amenities for the troops. They have given them up 
without rancour because they recognised the greater urgency in the public 
interest of preserving financial equilibrium during these critical times, and 
they have for this reason been wholehearted co-operators with the Finance 
Department in a task which I know has been most distasteful to them. The 
public interest can never be served properly without such co-operation. 
What I say of the Army is equally true of the other departments, and I hope 
that this Assembly will not deem it unfitting that I should take this occasion 
of expressing my gratitude to them for the . part which they have played 
in our common effort to restrict public expenditure. (Hear, hear.) 

61. Expenditure Position. Summary . — ^The net result is that as regards 
the two main fields of administrative expenditure — ^the Civil heads, excluding 
expenditure on Commercial departments and Debt services, and the Defence 

H 
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budget — ^the budgetary provision for next year comes to a total of 
66*73 crores as compared with a total of 67*63 crores for the current year. 
The total provision has thus decreased by 90 lakhs in spite of allowing for 
extra expenditure of about 80 J lakhs under both heads due to the reduction 
of the cut in pay to 5 per cent., and in spite of the normal and unavoidable 
growth of expenditure due to increases in the pension bill and to the 
increments accniing under the time-scale system on salaries, which involves 
an increased provision next year of about 20 lakhs. 

I would before leaving this subject like to remind the House that the 
expenditure in these two fields which stands for 1933-34 at 66*73 crores 
amounted in 1929-30 to no less than 78*82 crores. 

62. The explanations which I have now given show in what respects, our 
estimates for next year must differ from the revised estimates for the current 
year, although as I have explained, we have adopted as a foundation for next 
year’s estimates the assumption that the general conditions of the current 
year will be repeated. 

63. I may summarise the position as follows : 

Bs. lakhs. 

Rbvbntjk— Better. Worse. 

Customs,-- (Reduction due to fall allowed for in 

imports of sugar and cotton piece-goods) . .. 1,04 

Income-tax.— (Increase duo to removal of exemp- 
tion from surcharge on Government servants) 63 
Satt.— (Reduction mainly due to termination of 
temporary increase in receipts on 

termination of credit system) 1,63 

Ojpium ....... 26 

Finance heads. — Net changes including addition- 
al expenditure of 1 on account of part 
restoration of cut in pay ..... 15 

Commercial departmmts.— Net revenue . . ; . 11 

Miscellaneous.— (Reduction of 30 due to no 
provision being' included in next year’s 
estimate s for Gain by Exchange) . ... 45 

Expenditure— 

' Net reduction effected in spite 
of part restoration of pay cut 
costing 79 J lakhs under these 
heads as compared with the 
revised estimates. (This net 
MiliMry.— reduction together with the 
Civil heads, — • reduction of 5 under Irrigation 

and Currency and Mint taken 
on the revenue side gives a 
total reduction of 90 as men- 
(.tioned in para. 61) . . 86 

Total . 163 338 

64. As a result of the changes thus summarised the net deterioration for 
next year is estunated at 175 lakhs, and thus the surplus of 217 lakhs shown 
in the revised estimate for the current year will be reduced to a surplus of 
42 lakhs. 
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The comparison between the two years may be thus summarised. 



Bs. 

oroies. 



1933-34. 

1932 

-33. 


Budget. 

Budget. 

Eevised. 

Revenue . , . • . 

124-62 

129-96 

127*13 

Expenditure . • 

124-10 

127-81 

124-96 

Balance • 

•42 

2-15 

2-17 


Budobtaby Proposals, 1933-34. 

65. These figures are arrived at after allowing for the proposals as regards 
pay which were announced in the communique of February 3, and without 
them we should, on the basis of the retention of all existing taxes, have 
shown an estimated .surplus of 97 lakhs. That then is the position which 
I have to put before the House, and I must now explain what we consider 
to be the right policy in this position. 


The cut in 

66. In the first place I must say something about the proposal as regards 
pay which as I have just explained has been allowed for in our estimates. 

Before explaining the details as regards its financial effects, I want to 
clear up one point about our procedure. We regard this proposal as being an 
essential part of the budgetary plan. Its justification must depend on the 
budgetary position and cannot be discussed without full knowledge of that. In 
these circumstances the normal course, and the course which we should have 
thought right, would have been to make the announcement as part of the 
budget speech, so that Honourable Members might simultaneously know the 
whole position and the whole plan for which Government sought their approval. 
Unfortunately that course was not practically possible, because on February 3, 
the budgetary proposals for the Railways had to be put before the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, and it was impossible to do this without 
revealing i)roposals about the pay cut for Railway officials. We could not 
put forward the Railway Budget on a hypothetical basis, nor could we feel 
it right in the special circumstances of the present case to treat the Railway 
staff on a basis different to other Government servants. For this reason 
we were forced to announce the whole plan which wo jjroposed four weeks in 
advance of the budget speech. 

67. The precise financial effect of the present proposals has already been 
indicated as regards particular depai’tmcnts in my earlier remarks, but I 
think it well to summarise the position. 

For the Central Government civil services, including the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, but excluding the Railways, a restoration of the 
full cut in pay for twelve months would cost about 1,22 lakhs. 

For the Army, taking the officers affected by our cut, it would cost 1,14 
lakhs. 

As under the original plan the 10 per cent, cut was to apply to all pay 
earned up to March 31, 1933, and as salaries are always paid on the first day 
of the month following that in which they are earned so that March pay is 
debited to the accounts only on April 1, there will in any case be one month 

■ 2 
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of the full cut included in the budgetary expenditure of the financial year 
1933-34. Therefore any reduction in the cut for next year only affects eleven 
months* pay borne on the 1933-34 budget. 

To Reduce the cut in pay to one-half for eleven 
months means on the Civil side * . “ • ' • • 55J lakhs. 

and on the Army side . . . ‘ . * . • . 62 J lakhs. 

Tlie total cost therefore is . . . ’ . . . 108 lakhs. 

As against this the Central budget will recover as a 
result of the withdrawal of the exemption of income-tax 
surcharges and the tax on incomes below Rs. 2,000 from 
Government officials — not only officials paid against the 
Central budget, but officials of the Railways and officials 
serving under the Provincial Governments — a net 
increase in income-tax receipts of ... • 63 lakhs***. 

The net cost of the proposal to the Central Govern- 
ment is thus ........ 66 lakhs. 

G8. The considerations on which this proposal has been put forward by 
the Government of India are first, that it represents the maximum concession 
which the financial situation justifies, and secondly, that there are very strong 
reasons for going as far as the maximum which is justifiable. I do not propose 
now to go into all the arguments or to anticipate what may have to be said 
hereafter in the course of debate. I can explain Government’s position in 
this matter very simply as follows. 

G9. In the first place I must recall what I said when introducing the 
original proposals in September 1931. We hoped then that the emergency 
with which wo were called upon to deal was a tomporarv one, or at least that 
the degree of intensity wliich made the imposition of these extreme measures 
necessary would have jjassed by March 31, 1933. The cut in pay was thus 
definitely intended to be merely a temporary measure justified onlj^' by an 
extreme and, as we hoped, 'temporary emergency. It was essential to make 
this ])urposc clear, and I therefore stated as one of the main conditions that 
the cut 

* “ should bo of a t.-mporary nature not extended beyond the need of the present 

oxe(^ptional oiuergoncy. Itfi justification is in the need for a common sacrifice in a 
national oinergcucy.” 

Further, in summing up the position, I again said : 

y It must be clearly explained that there no intention that they should remain 
opera tivo beyond March 31, 1933. They wdl not be continued beyond that date 
without further examination of economic conditions ” 

Wc have acted exactly in accordance with the intention thus indicated- 
We have very carefully reviewed the economic conditions, and we have arrived 
at the definite conclusion that while we can take the risk of making some 
reduction, nevertheless an emergency continues sufficient to make it impossible 
to restore the whole of the cut. 

■— The actual increase in income-tax paid directly by officials is 67 lakhs, but the 
net gain is only 53 lakhs. The explanation of this is that, for special reasons, the value 
of the exemption in the case of Railway officials was previously being paid to Govern- 
ment by the Railway administration. This amounts to 14 lakhs, and of course when 
the Railway officials themselves pay the* tex, the Railway administration will cease to 
make this j^yment^ 
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That, then, is the first point which I must make, i^mely^ that we regarded, 
and still regard, the cut as a temporary measure. 

The second point is this, that we regarded a cut in the fixed pay of 
Government ofiicers as an extreme measure only to be taken in the very last 
resort after the efforts of all other feasible measures for dealing with the 
situation had been exhausted. Obviously a measure which is thus only 
justified in the last resort ought to be the first to go when any relaxation is 
possible. On this point also I made our purpose perfectly clear in September 
1931. I said, after expressing the hope that it would be possible in 1933 to 
relax the emergency measures : 

** It is parhaps forecanting events too much to say ' in what order these reduc- 
tions should be made. But there are certain principles which we consider must be 
observed. Relief must come first in restoring the emergency cuts in pay and 
secondly in taking off the surcharge on the income-tax now to be imposed.” 

Therefore on this point also we are acting in accordance with our declared 
purpose. 

70. Now in dealing with this matter I have to make our position clear 
both to those who may think wo have gone too far in the present proposal, 
and also to those who may think we have not gone far enough. 

I will deal with the latter first. To them I would say that we have acted 
exactly in accordance with our declared purpose and that we have gone to the 
maximum extent that we considered justifiable. It must also be remembered 
that in deciding our policy we had to take into account not only the budgetary 
position of the Central Government, but also that of the Railways in which 
we arc directly interested, and, further, that of the Provincial Governments 
who might be affected by our example and whose financial troubles react upon 
both the Central Government as theirbankers,asalsogencrally upon the finan- 
cial position of India as a whole. Taking into account these wider implica- 
tions we felt it to be absolutely clear that we could not go further at present 
towards the restoration of full pay than the half measure which we have 
proposed. 

71. To those who may think that wo have gone too far, or that we ought 
not to have taken this step in priority to relaxation of measures of taxation, 
I wish particularly to emphasise that this must not be regarded as optional 
expenditure to be weighed in the balance against other possible 
demands on the public funds. Government is not really meeting its full 
obligations as long as it is not paying the fixed rates of pay of its officials — 
rates, moreover, which in certain oases are guaranteed by the Government 
of India Act. Government is therefore bound to regard the task before it as 
one of producing a balanced budget after including full pay to its servants. 
In fact there is only one criticism which we could regard as relevant 
and valid, and that is if it could be maintained that the proposed remission 
goes further than financial conditions warrant. In this connection I would 
remind them of one very important point which I have brought out earlier 
in my speech, namely, that in spite of the actual addition of Rs. 108 lakhs 
on the expenditure side which this proposal involves or excluding the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department 80| lakhs, wo are able to show a 
net reduction in the Civil and Military expenditure of Rs. 90 lakhs. This 
fact alone should answer many criticisms.- Apart from that, as regards 
financial justification, the action now proposed must be judged by the results. 
What we hope is that conditions will so improve during the next year that it 
may be possible not merely to avoid retracing the step now taken, but to take 
the further step of restoring full pay and after that making a start in reducing 
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the burdens of taxation. Eeyond the expression of such a hope it would be 
rash to go. 

72. .1 may add one final point for consideration by critics who may think 
this proposal unduly favourable to the Services, namely, the significance of 
our having in our proposals coupled a reduction of the cut with the 
removal of the income-tax exemptions. We felt it to be important to get 
rid as soon as possible of the position in which Government officials 
weie treated as a special class as regards taxation, and subjected 
to special burdens in lieu of some of the burdens of taxation falling upon 
ordinary citizens. Honourable Members who criticised our original proposals 
were always very ready to calculate the exact value of these exemptions. 
I trust that they will bo equally ready to recognise what the burden of their 
removal means. For officials on the highest rates of pay it means that they 
benefit very little from the present proposal ; in fact, for officers earning 
Rs. 1,500 per month and over, the surcharges amount to from to nearly 4 j 
per cent. The greater part of benefit is felt in the lower grades. The final 
result in any case is that Government officials are still subjected to a very 
special burden, for they have to suffer not only the heavy burden of 
ordinary taxation but are further penalised by a special deduction of 6 per 
cent, from their salaries. 

73. There is one consequence of our proposals which must have struck 
all Honourable Members. So far as the net burden to the Central Government 
is, under these proposals, mitigated by the recovery of full income-tax 
surcharges from Government officials including those serving under the 
Provincial Governments, it may be argued on behalf of the latter that it is 
inequitable that we should thus for our own benefit convert a deduction which 
was formerly treated as a cut in pay into a deduction in the form of income-tax. 
We cannot admit that such a result would in any sense be improper, for it 
follows necessarily from the present constitutional position as regards taxation, 
and we would regard it as a very dangerous precedent to admit that the 
Central Government may have to give up the proceeds of taxes on the ground 
that they are borne by officers serving Provincial Governments. Nevertheless 
so long as an emergency justifying a cut in pay persists it must be admitted 
Lhat the circumstances are exceptional, while, having regard to the sequence of 
events, it must be recognised that there is some ground for the feelings of 
Provincial Governments. We desire within the limits of our resources to take 
account of these special considerations, and if the financial results for the 
year prove that it is possible, we intend in due course to put before the 
Legislature proposals that, in the case of Provincial Governments that can 
satisfy us that they are in unavoidable deficit, special grants shall be made to 
them representing the amount collected during 1933-34 from the emergency 
income-tax increases now to be levied for the first time on the salaries of 
such of their officials as are still subjected to a cut in pay. Our estimates 
show that the total amount involved for all officers in the service of the 
Provincial Governments w'ould be about 36 lakhs. If therefore our budget 
estimates are realised we shall be in a position to make these grants. 

74. Having explained the considerations which guided us in making our 
proposals about the cut in pay, it will be fairly obvious to Honourable Members 
what our general policy in other matters must be. We have treated the 
restoration of the cut as our first objective, and the tentative step of partial 
restoration which we have proposed represents the limit to which we think it 
safe in present circumstances to go. Otherwise the whole carefully balanced 
framework of the financial plan which we* introduced in September 1931 must' 
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in our view remain undisturbed. The position is sound ; the plan has worked 
and proved equal to the emergency ; budgetary equilibrium has been restored. 
But the future is still dark with uncertainty. Some of us, and I am one of 
them, may feel hopes that an improvement is coming. But one cannot make 
budget estimates or frame financial policy on hopes. We are materially better 
off than we were in September 1931 in the sense that we have got the measure 
of our difiiculties and proved that our structure is strong enough to stand up 
against the storm, at least as hitherto experienced; but there could be no 
more fatal folly than to weaken, that structure before the storm is over, and 
thus jeopardise all the success which has been achieved. 

75. We therefore think that the structure must, at least until things are 
clearer, remain unaltered, and I have accordingly no remissions of taxation 
to propose. 

76. We have considered very carefully whether in any cases of customs 
duties a point of so-called diminishing returns has been reached, but I am quite 
satisfied that there is no class of ordinary imports in regard to which a reduction 
of the duty would so stimulate the demand as to produce an increase of revenue. 
I have little doubt that in the course of the budget debate questions of this 
kind will be raised, and I can defer a statement of the evidence in regard tp 
any particular item until then. We have given special consideration to two 
very high import duties, those on silver and sugar. As to silver, it might 
perhaps be argued with greater force than in the case of any other article that a 
reduction in the duty might stimulate consumption, or at least that, as we are 
recovering so little duty now, w’e could afford to risk the experiment. If 
revenue were the only consideration there is doubtless a good deal in the 
argument. But we had to take other considerations also into account. 
The internal price, which affects many classes in India, depends on the rate of 
the import duty, and any lowering of that would have had a disturbing 
effect. On the whole we thought it to be in the public interest not to introduce 
disturbing factors of that kind just now. 

In the case of sugar it is essential to remember that the present rate of 
duty is substantially higher than the maximum protective duty recommended 
by the Tariff Board. It is conceivable that a lowering of the duty might in 
this case stimulate imports of foreign sugar. But just at this moment many 
new factories are being started and for that reason one must hesitate to make 
any sudden change. On the other hand it would be highly imprudent for 
those who are investing money in the sugar business to forget that present 
conditions are more favourable than those on which, according to the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board, they have any right permanently to rely. 
For this reason a due proportion of the profits that are earned on the present 
basis ought to be accumulated as reserves, for no right can become established 
to a continuance of the present position. 

77. As regards Taxes on Income, we deplore as much as anybody the 
necessity for a continuance of the present rates, but all that we can promise, 
and this we do most sincerely, is that they will not be continued longer than is 
necessary and that all our efforts will be directed to keeping down expenditure, 
and to preparing in other ways for a lightening of this particular burden. 

78. While our general plan is, as I have explained, to stand on our present 
position without weakening any part of it, there are three proposals of minor 
importance which are included in the Finance Bill and which I must now 
explain. 

79. The first two are changes in the import duties on boots and shoes 
and artifficial silk goods which can be described as revenue measures with a 
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protective significance. Their justification really depends on a com- 
bination of these two qualities. 

80. Special taxes, going beyond the ordinary 26 per cent, surcharge, 
wz,, a specific minimum duty on boots and shoes and enhanced rates of duty 
on artificial silk manufactures, were imposed on these two classes of articles 
in the Emergency Act of 1931, and these have proved excellent revenue 
producers. We estimate the yield from the duty on boots and shoes during 
the current year at Rs. 27 lakhs, while the year’s yield from artificial silk 
manufactures may be roughly estimated at nearly IJ crores. In the revenue 
estimates for 1933-34 I have assumed that these two taxes wiU bring in as 
much revenue next year as in the current year, but it would not be safe to 
reckon on such a result if the duties were loft unchanged. I will explain the 
reason for this. 

81. First, in the case of boots and shoes, establishments have been set 
up in India for the production of shoes made from imported canvas uppers 
and imported rubber soling sheets. Both of these constituents pay duty at 
no more than the standard revenue rate, and the result is that by this very 
simple process of merely assembling in India what are really foreign 
manufactures the amount of duty paid by importers is very greatly reduced. 
The Bill proposes, therefore, to apply to uppers for boots and shoes a minimum 
specific duty at half the rate applicable to complete boots and shoes. This 
will do much to safeguard the revenue, while it will at the same time leave some 
slight margin of advantage to the local assembly plant as compared with the 
importer of the complete article. Leather uppers, which in any case could 
not be cheap enough to fall within the scope of the minimum specific duty, 
are excluded for the technical reason that the ad valorem duty to which they 
areliableisjowingto the operation of the Ottawa Trade Agreement, different 
from that applicable to other uppers. 

82. I now conic to tlic second group of proposals which relate to artificial 
silk goods and to mixtures in which either silk or artificial silk may be included. 
The existing rate for mixtures is, owing to the operation of surcharges, 34|ths 
per cent. This item was introduced as providing an intermediate rate between 
that applicable to silk and that applicable to the other textile ingredient, 
whatever it may bo, with which the silk is mixed. With the raising of the 
duty on non-British cotton piece-goods to 50 per cent, by the notification 
of last August, a now situation has been created, for manufacturers of such 
goods can escape this special duty by introducing at a trifling expense a very 
small quantity of silk or artificial silk into the warp or weft of cotton goods, 
and thus.sccure assessment at the lower rate of 34|ths per cent, applicable 
to mixtures — a result which would not only involve loss of revenue but would 
impair the operation of the protective policy of the Government. We have 
rejected a projiosal that the mixed rate should be raised to 50 per cent., since 
that would be unfair to all tlie remaining classes of silk or artificial mixtures 
wlicre the duty is still an intermediate one, and have resorted instead to the 
device of a minimum specific duty. 

83. While a change in the duty on mixtures has been necessary for these 
reasons, it has also appeared desirable to us to guard against any falling off 
from the very satisfactory revenue that we have been receiving from the 
higher ad valorem duties on pure artificial silk goods, the imports of which 
are 99 per cent. Japanese. Such losses might occur either through a further 
fall in prices of Japanese goods, or through a decline in the volume of imports. 
We are also not able to leave out of consideration the possibility that to some 
extent competition of these goods, no less than of mixtures, when imported 
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at very cheap rates, may impair the effectiveness of the special protective 
duties on cotton piece-goods. Here again merely to raise the ad valorem rate 
would not only be a dangerous device from the revenue point of view, but 
would also be unfair to the manufacturers of the more expensive article in 
countries other than Japan ; and for both these reasons we have in this case 
also resorted to the device of a minimum specific duty. 

84. The duties which we propose in both these cases have been carefully 
worked out in the light of the objectives to be attained, and they are 4 annas 
per square yard for pure goods and 2 annas 3 pies for mixtures. 

(I may here note that in the case of both these proposals no distinction 
is made between silk and artificial silk. I have already explained why this 
must be so in the case of mixtures. In the case of pure goods, although the 
arguments in favour of imposing the specific duty for pure artificial silk goods 
do not apply to pure silk goods, nevertheless in practice it is highly unlikely 
that the duty which we have proposed will ever come into operation with 
silk goods ; while it is desirable on administrative grounds to maintain the 
duty on silk goods and artificial silk goods at the same level. We are therefore 
nominally extending the minimum to silk goods also. Wc do not think that 
these specific duties should be applied to fents, which, as in the case of cotton 
fents, will remain liable to the ordinary ad valorem duty.) 

The value per square yard of the classes of piece goods concerned can only 
be estimated, since the trade is recorded in linear yards, but on the best 
estimate that can be made we calculate that with present prices the ad valorem 
incidence of the proposed duties will, in the case of pure artificial silk goods, 
be 100 per cent, on the Japanese and from 26 to 32 per cent, on others ; while 
on silk and artificial silk mixtures the average incidence will be 47 per cent, 
on J apanese goods and from 32 to 36 per cent, on others. In regard to mixtures 
I would remind the House that we are here mainly concerned with a possible 
abuse of the mixture definition so as to pass off what should really be called 
cotton goods as mixtures, in which case the ad valorem incidence of the specific 
duty would be very much higher. 

Finally, I may say that we are making one more slight change and taking 
this opportunity to round off to 35 per cent, the present duty on mixtures, 
which, owing to the operation of the two surcharges, has reached the uncom- 
fortable figure of 34fths per cent. 

85. The last of the three small changes which, as I have explained, we 
are proposing in the Finance Bill is designed to benefit not the Central but 
Provincial revenues. The House will remember that the stamp duty on cheques 
was abolished with effect from the 1st July 1927 on the recommendation of 
the Currency Commission of 1926. It was hoped that the abolition of the duty 
in India would lead to a wide adoption of cheques as a means of payment and 
thereby to a desirable encouragement of the banking habit. The actual 
results, however, have not been encouraging, and from enquiries made the 
Government of India believe that the remission of the duty has not had much 
effect. The report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee tends 
to confirm this belief, as it found that the most serious obstacle to the 
growth of the cheque habit in the country was the illiteracy of the people. 
We therefore felt that we had no strong grounds on which to resist the demand 
which has been pressed upon us by various Provincial Governments that the 
stamp duty should be reimposed in order to help their revenue, and we have 
accordingly somewhat reluctantly agreed to propose a reimposition of the 
duty for a limited period of three years. In order to allow due notice to 
baidrs and the public the change wiU, according to our proposal, only come 
into effect on the 1st July 1933. A provision for this purpose is included in 
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the Finance Bill. The legislation must be central but the proceeds will be 
divided among the Provinces. We estimate that the proceeds in a full year 
will bo about seven lakhs of which the greater share will go to Bombay and 
Bengal. 

86. Ways and Means . — *1 must now turn to a review of the Ways and 
Means position for the current year and the next. 

The outstanding features of the year have been the sensational 
improvement in our credit both in England and locally, which enabled us to 
fund a much larger amount of our loan commitments than appeared possible 
when I made my budget speech last year, and the strengthening in our currency 
reserves which has been possii)le as a result of the improvement both in our 
credit and in sterling exchange. 

87. I will deal first with the latter. In my budget speech for 1932-33 
I showed that one of the first sequels to the currency policy adopted in 
September 1931 was a large demand for currency in India. This cunency 
had to bo supxJied, and though we were able to effect large purchases of sterling 
we decided that in the first instance the additional currency should be provided 
by the creation of ad hoc treasury bills, and that the sterling should be used 
for other purposes, such as the liquidation of our immediate loan liabilities 
in London. In this way we effected a net expansion of 35 crores against 
treasury bills. At the same time, I indicated that if in the current year we 
obtained more sterling than was necessary for supplying the requirements of 
our Home Treasury and the repayment of sterling loans falling due, the surplus 
would be used to strengthen our sterling currency reserves. This policy has 
been carried out and sterling securities have been substituted on a large scale 
for Treasury bills, the net reduction of the latter so effected during the year 
amounting to 14,39 lakhs. 

I have already dealt with this question in my broader survey of tho 
position as regards gold exports. 

88. Loans . — In my last budget speech I anticipated that it would be 
possible to reduce the amount of treasury bills held by the public by about 
7i crores from the current resources, and that we should not have to raise 
cny loans during the year except to meet our maturing liabilities. I indicated, 
however, that if conditions were favourable we should take the opportunity 
by loan issues to strengthen our position and in particular to fund as much as 
possible of our floating debt. The continuous rapid improvement in our credit 
enabled us to float no less than one sterling and four rupee loans at rates which 
improved from over 6J per cent, to something below 4^ per cent. The results 
of the latest conversion loan operation are not yet fully known, and when 
the estimates had to be completed early' in February we could only work on 
guesses as tohow much would be converted. For the purpose of the printed 
estimates we have assumed that Rs. 22 erores would be converted, and I have 
had to work out all my figures on this cautious assumption, though 
this amount had actually already been reached by February 21st. If I 
assume a higher figure, say, 30 crores, the position is that against 
an originally estimated discharge of permanent debt of 2GJ crores during 
the year we shall be able to discharge nearly 78 crores, and in addition 
to reduce the treasury bills outstanding with the public by 19,63 lakhs 
as compared with our original estimate of 7,61. When the discharge 
of ad hoc treasury bills, to which I have already referred, and the repayment 
of Ways and Means advances are included, this means that during the current 
year we shall have been able to fund immediate liabilities to the huge amount 
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of 121 crores, as compared with a budget estimate of 34. Tlie bulk of 
this has been converted into regular loans for which the obligatory maturities 
range from 8 years in the case of the first loan issued last year, to 37 years in 
the case of our latest conversion scheme. The details of these loans are as 
follows : — 


Revised, 1932-33. 

India. 

Rs. lakhs. 

4 per cent. 1943 ...... 

14,67 

4 per cent. 1960-70 

30,00 

5 per cent. 1940-43 

24,68 

5J per cent. 1938-40 

18,76 

88,11 

England. 

5 per cent. Stock 1942-47 .... 

12,67 

Total 

100,78 


89. Our general programme has also been helped by exceptionally large 
receipts from post rffice cash certificates and savings bank deposits. Though 
the cheapening of money rates has enabled us to reduce the yield on the 
former from 6 per cent, to by two stages, the latter becoming operative on 
January 1, on which date most banks in India also reduced their rate of 
interest on deposits, no less than 14,35 lakhs was obtained from these two 
sources, as compared with the budget estimate of 7 crores, and an average of 
less than 5J crores for the 5 years from 1926 to 1931. I want to direct 
particular attention to this result on which I have already commented in my 
general review of the economic position. 

90. Capital Expenditure — Railways , — ^The Railway capital outlay in the 
current year is now estimated to be 81 lakhs as compared with 4,15 lakhs 
estimated in the budget — this reduction meaning an improvement of 3,34 
lakhs in our Ways and Means position. As against this, the results of normal 
operations have made somewhat heavier demands on our Ways and Means 
position than was anticipated. The gross receipts continued to be dis- 
appointing, though the fall was largely offset by increased savings in working 
expenses. 

The net result is that a loan of 934 lakhs had to be taken from the 
depreciation fund as compared with the estimate of 759 in the budget. In 
this connection, however, I must point out that the accretion to the depreciation 
fund during the year was 815 lakhs so that the effect of this loan is to reduce 
the fund by only 119 lakhs, from 14,86 to 13,67. 

91. Provincial drawings , — The provincial drawings have been much less 
than was anticipated when framing the budget, amounting to 564 lakhs as 
compared with 10,62, this being the effect of the policy of the drastic 
restriction of advances from the provincial loans fund to capital works already 
in hand, and the curtailment of these as far as possible. Unfortunately, though 
the position of some Provinces was better than anticipated, others, 
particularly Bengal, have had again to face heavy deficits. 

92. Revenue surplus . — ^It is estimated that the revenue surplus will be 
217 lakhs as compared with the 216 lakhs originally budgetted for. 
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Next ybar 1933-84. 

93. Capital Expenditure.— 1 shall have something to say in my concludmg 
remarks as regards our general policy of Capital expenditure and the possibility 
of expansion in the future. But whatever change in the direction of a more 
expansive programme we may hereafter feel justified in considering, it is not 
likely to have appreciable effects as regards expenditure in the coming year. 
For the purpose of the estimates we are including provision for Capital 
expenditure of 330 lakhs on the Eailways and 424 lakhs for loans to the 
Provincial Governments. 

94. Borrowing programme y 193S-34 . — With this reduced capital programme 
I estimate that it will be possible to effect a further reduction of 8 crores in 
our outstanding treasury bills and still have approximately 17 crores available 
to meet our maturing loan liabilities apart from what we may obtain from 
fresh borrowing. This is clearly a very strong position. In making this 
estimate I have allowed for tho possibility of drawing to the extent of about 11 
crores on our sterling balance with the Secretary of State. Owing to the 
very large figure at which this balance now stands, such a reduction would 
be quite legitimate. Apart from this I have allowed only for receipts to the 
amount of 840 lakhs from savings bank and cash certificate receipts. This is 
of course very substantially less than the estimated figure of 14,36 lakhs in the 
current year. I have allowed for this decrease because of the reduction in the 
rate of interest to 4| per cent., but this form of investment has now so 
thoroughly popularised itself throughout India that it is not at all improbable 
that our budget estimate will be materially exceeded. 

95. Against these resources of 17 crores our maturing loan liabilities are 
of very modest dimensions. We have the option of repaying the £7 millions 
6 per cent, sterling 1933-35 bonds, and wo shall have to deal with any portion 
of the rupee loans of 1929-47, 1933 and 1933-36 which is not converted. On 
tho assumption that 30 crores of the latter are converted, we shall only 
require to raise a loan of 4 crores in India, and on the assumption that we 
repay the £7 million sterling loan, we should require to raise only £6 million 
equivalent to 8 crores in London. These figures, however, cannot be regarded 
as more than tokens. If conditions arc favourable in London we might issue 
a larger loan and use the ]TOceeds for strengthening our sterling currency 
reserves, or to repay £10 million 0 per cent. 1933-34 Bonds which we have 
the option of repaying on the l5th December. If the conversions on our 
present sdiemo are larger than 30 crores, the loan liabilities in India will be 
so much less, and wo may proceed furtlicr with the funding of treasury bills. 

One important ])oint to note is that according to these estimates, and 
without any further loai\s, the trocasury bills outstanding with tho public will, 
on our present cstijuates, 1)0 reduced to tlie comfortable figure of 28 crores by 
March 31, 1933, a very satisfactory reduction from the 84| crores outstanding 
at tho end of August 1931 . 

96. Home charges . — Exchange was very steady throughout the year, 
and large purchases of sterling were made from the middle of August. The 
estimatecl purchases for tho year are approximately thirty-nine million pounds. 
In addition, £715,000 was taken over from the Calcutta Port Trust, being the 
balance of a sterling loan floated by them. Our requirements for the year were 
£24 millions so that the balance of approximately £15J millions was available 
for strengthening our currency reserves, which I indicated in my last budget 
speech as the most appropriate use to which they could be put. I estimate 
that our closing balance in London this year will be £13,400,000, as competed 
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with £15,900,000 last year. This is still a large figurt, but I consider it advisable 
to adhere to it, as an alternative source from which we can meet our sterling 
Ton-n maturities should this prove preferable to stoling borrowing. On the 
assumption that we float a sterling loan of six millions, this means that the 
sterling which we will have to purchase in 1933-34 will be £21 million, and if 
further remittances are obtained, it will probably prove best to devote them, 
as in this year, to the further strengthening of our sterling reserves. 

97. The position which I have thus explained may be summarised as 
follows ; but I must repeat that this summary is compiled on the assumption 
that only 22 crores will have been taken up under the February conversion 
scheme, “if the results are different from this the figures as regards rupee loans, 
both for the current year and next year will be substantially altered. 


Liabilities, 

Budget, 

1932-33. 

Revised, 

1932-33. 

Budget, 

1933-34. 

Railway Capital outlay 

4*15 

•81 

3-30 

Other Capital outlay . . . . • 

1*50 

1-62 

1-23 

Provincial drawings ..... 

10*62 

5-64 

4*37 

Discharge of permanent debt 

Discharge of treasury bills — 

26*56 

69*48 

37-10 

(a) with the public .... 

7*51 

19*53 

8-00 

(&) in the Paper Cunenry Reserve 

•• 

14*39 

•• 

Ropayinent of Ways and Moans advances 

•• 

9*50 

•• 

Loans and advanco.d by Central Govorninent . 

•26 

•76 

•72 

Other transact ion.s ..... 

•06 

1-53 

—2 -.53 



50-66 

123-16 

52-19 

Resources, 

Revenue surplus ..... 

2-15 

2-17 

•42 

Rupee loans (net) 

U-50 

80*11 

12 00 

Sterling loans (not) 

8-00 

12*87 

8-00 

Post Office cash certificates and savings bank. 

o 

o 

14'35 

8-40 

Other unfunded debt ..... 

4*71 

3-67 

4-96 

Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of 
debt .....•• 

6*82 

6*84 

6-88 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds . 

•62 

— 91 

—20 

Reduction of casli balances .... 

6*96 

4-26 

11-73 


50-66 


123-16 


62-19 
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98. I have endeavoured to give the House a fair appreciation of our 
present position. I fear that I have taken a great time, but even so it has 
only been possible to touch superficially on many important points. In the 
field of finance the outstanding features of the year under review are, first, the 
re-establishment of budgetary equilibrium, secondly, the great improvement 
in Government credit which has completely transformed the market for 
Government securities, thirdly, the creation of cheap money conditions. 

99 I want to say a few final words on the last two points which are 
closely connected. If we turn our memories back eighteen months ago to 
that day in September 1931 when I had to introduee the emergency financial 
nlan the transformation is indeed maryellous. At that time per cent, 
naner in India stood at 63 ; now it stands at about 82 ; Indian 3 J per cent, 
sterling securities stood at 46 ; now they stand at about 89. The 1960-70 
4 per cent, loan of which we hope to place about 30 crores on our present 
conversion plan and which stands at about 94 then stood at 62, and at 
that time the idea of placing a long term loan on any terms would have been 
utterly impossible. Eighteen months ago the bank rate stood at 6 per cent., 
today^it stands at 3i per cent, and I would remind the house that 
at least as far back as I have been able to trace, that is for 29 years back to 
1904 the bank rate at this time of the year has never stood below 6 per cent. 

Eighteen months ago we had a floating debt of Rs. 84 crores; today 
it is reduced to 36 crores. Now in all this we have obviously been helped by 
world conditions, and of course cheap money is to some extent a sign of low 
industrial and commercial activity. But making every allowance for these 
factors the transformation in our position would have been quite impossible 
unless our own budgetary policy had been sound. 

100. The maintenance both of Government credit and of cheap money 
conditions is dependent on the maintenance of a sound budgetory position, 
for if Govci-nment were to start meeting its current needs with borrowed 
money, we might not only become unable to borrow that money at cheap 
rates but it might also be ueces-sary to raise the bank rate in order to protect 
the currency position. 

101. I wish, moreover, to emphaskso how vitally important it is in the 
interests of commerce and industry to maintain both these conditions of high 
credit and cheap money. Indeed, the cme hope amid the present depression 
is that the power to raise long term loans at low rates of interest will provide 
a stiinulns for the revival of capital expenditure ; and that is the only sound 
wav by which an exit can be found from the present depression. I know that 
manvVople hold that the present high rates of taxation, particularly of 
income-tax, are crushing industrial enter]Jri.se ; but I would put it to them 
that nothing is more likely to damage business than a premature relaxation 
of our present measures leading to diffieulties and unsoundness in public 
finance ^ Eor this again would load not only to a loss of Government credit 
and a rise in the general rates of interest, but would almost certainly make it 
necessary in the long run to reimpose taxation at higher rates in order to 
recover the lost ground. If, on the other hand, the Government keeps its 
position strong, and if, as a result of the confidence thus creat<^, the public 
become ready to invest in long term securities at low rates of interest, that 
offers hope of an industrial revival which will soon make it possible to reduce 
taxation.^ There is no other sound remedy for the present disease. 

102. Let me say also a few words as to Government’s own policy in these 
inatters." We believe that the time is coming when our own position will be 
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so strong that we can safely contemplate relaxing the restriction on capital 
expenditure which we have had to impose during the last few years. With 
the success of our conversion schemes we are gradually approaching a period 
when we shall be entirely relieved of the embarrassment of having to meet 
heavy loan maturities each year. Once that stage is attained we shall require 
to raise only a very small amount of money from the public each year in order 
to support quite a substantial programme of capital expenditure. 

103. But there are certain conditions which will very definitely govern 
our action. 

In the first place we must adhere to the policy of not regarding any 
schemes as suitable objects for capital expenditure which are not economically 
sound and productive. In the second place we do not intend to launch out into 
any programme on a scale which is likely to depress the market for Government 
securities by putting us in the position of having to ask the investing public to 
subscribe more money than it has readily available for investment. We are 
approaching a period when there is more money for investment in Govern- 
ment loans than we require to raise. That is a very healthy change o 
conditions from those of the past few years and we do not intend to disturb 
these new conditions. 

104. As regards the outlets for capital expenditure, these again must be 
carefully chosen. Contrary to the general public impression, it does not 
appear that there are any very urgently needed railway extensions or railw'ay 
works, for in spite of the restrictions of the past few years, the railways have 
kept fairly well abreast of current needs. Railways, moreover, must no longer 
be treated in isolation ; they must be regarded merely as one part of a general 
system of transportation and communications, of which roads also are a most 
important feature. At the Conference on Road and Railway policy which is 
to be held at Simla on April 24, as announced by His Excellency the Governor 
General when he addressed the Assembly at the opening of this session, we shall 
consider the whole problem of financing road development. Whether any 
immediate opening for sound capital expenditure can be found in connection 
with roads I cannot yet say. All that I can say is that the time has come 
when we think it right to give these matters our active consideration. 

105. In the matter of our future policy as regards conversion schemes and 
funding operations, 1 cannot of course announce any precise plans. Wo 
have proceeded so far step by step, and at each step we have raised the level 
of securities and given to the investors concerned an opportunity to convert 
their holdings in a manner which has left them a good margin of profit. I have 
every reason to anticipate that this process will continue, for I believe that, 
subject always to the maintenance of sound Government finance, wo have 
before us a long period of cheap money and the possibility of seeing securities 
reach a substantially higher level. In this policy we are looking not merely 
to the immediate, but also to the more distant future. We feel that with the 
new constitution approaching we have a special duty to prepare the w^ay, 
so that the first years of the new Government may be freed from embarrassment. 
In particular, we desire to consolidate the position so as to make it possible 
to start a Reserve Bank on sound foundations. 

106. And that brings me to the last thing which I have to say. I fully 
realise that the budgetary plan which I have just announced is not of a nature 
to stir enthusiasm. It involves a continuance of the grim effort which has 
been sustained during the past eighteen months. But if Honourable Members 
look round the world, they will, during the next few weeks, see the Finance 
Ministers in every country which believes in sound finance introducing budgets 
very much of this kind. If they dislike the continuance of this effort, I am 
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sure they will appreciate that I dislike it equally, and that it must be a very 
great disappointment for me, on this occasion of the last budget of my five- 
year term, not to be able to take for the first time the pleasant path of 
relaxing burdens of taxation. But I have felt it necessary to take the harder 
path ; and I have at least this consolation. When I first took office, though 
the rest of the world was still booming, it became apparent to me Very 
early that India was faced with special difficulties, and was destined for 
a period both of constitutional uncertainty, and of borrowing to meet past 
commitments, which would inevitably reduce her credit. But today we have 
recovered from all that and I think we may feel that India, amidst a 
world which is floundering in the gravest trouble and distress, has reached 
a position in regard to her public finance which challenges comparison with 
that of any other country. That we have been aided both by special fortu .e 
and by the strong reserve resources of the Indian people in attaining this posi- 
tion, I shouhl bo the first to admit. But that, while it does not diminish the 
value of the position, only strengthens the obligation which rests upon us to 
make the utmost efforts to maintain it. I would appeal to the House to 
support us both in those efforts and in the fulfilment of what is now our 
guiding purpose — the purpose of leaving to the new Government of India 
a house well stored and buttressed against all the storms which it may 
encounter. (Loud Applause.) 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster’ (Finance Member): Sir, I beg 
to niov(3 for leave to introduce the Indian Finance Bill, 19r%. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gonr) : The question is: 

** That lo ive be grantod to introduce the Indian Finance Bill, 1933 **. 

Tlio motion was adoptcnL 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I inlroduco the Bill. 

'Tlie Assembly then adjourned til] Eleven of the Olock on Wednesday, 
the 1st March, 1933. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the 
Chair., 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Ban on the Holding op tub Indian National Congress in Calcutta. 

Mr. S, 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state if there is any 
truth in the Press report that fiTovernment are going to ban the holding 
of the next Session of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta? 

(h) Is it not a fact that Government on several occasions admitted 
that they have not declared the Congress an unlawful Association? 

(c) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the Associated 
Press message in which it has been stated (on the authority of Mr. Ancy 
and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya) that the date of the Congress Session 
has been changed to March 31st, and April 1st, in order to allow the 
Congress to record the country's verdict on the White Paper? 

(d) Is it the intention of Government not to permit the Congress 
leaders and authorities to discuss and judge the White Paper on its 
merit? 

(c) Are not Government aware that the Subjects Committee of the 
Congress settles the agenda of business to be taken up in the open Session 
of the Congress and that it is necessary to hold meetings of the Subjects 
Committee to settle the future programme or even to amend or alter 
its present programme? 

(A Will Government state the reasons why they are not permitting 
an associntion like the Confrress, which has not been dcclare.l unlawful, 
to give its verdict about the acceptance or otherwise of the eonstitution 
as adumbrated in the White Paper? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Tt is the ease that Government 
see no reason to depart from the position the^^ took up last year, that the 
Congress Session cannot be allowed while the Congress stands pledged 
Jo civil disobedience. 


(h) Yes. 

fcl Yee Other Press messages, however, indicafo that tKe Safe WM 
fixed so as not to precede the Calcutta Corporation Election which takes 

place on March, 2^h. 

(d) There is no objection to Congress leaders, who are at liberty, dis- 
cussing the White Paper. 

( 1381 ) A 
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{e) This may be the procedure in nonna] times, but it was not followed 
in 1932 when the acting President of the All-India Congress Committee 
addressed the Presidents of Provincial Congress Committees and stated 
that it has been decided in consultation with Pandit Malaviya and other 
friends to hold the annual Session in Delhi and that the usual procedure 
prescribed in the constitution could not be observed. Notice was given 
of the three resolutions to be placed before the Session, one of which! 
was to endorse the resolution of the last meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee reviving civil disobedience. 

(/) Though the Congress has not been declared an unlawful association, 
it stands at the present moment for an unlawful movement, and its acti- 
vities are directed to unlawful ends. That is the sole reason why its annual 
Session cannot be permitted. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the result of 
their action will be to prevent the Indian National Congress from giving 
its opinion on the White Paper which is expected to be published by the 
end of this month? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Has my ITonourablo friend any autho- 
rity for the view that the Indian National Congress are anxious to give 
their verdict on the White Paper? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Yes, Sir. The authority is the statement of 
the acting President of the Indian National Congress and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. May I know if the Government have in their possession 
any material to show that this view of Pandit Malaviya and the acting 
President of the Indian National Congress is erroneous? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am very glad to hear, Sir, on the 
authority of my Honourable friend, that the Congress are anxious to co- 
operate in the new constitution. 

Mr, Oaya Prasad Singh: I have not said so. Sir. 

, The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If that is so, then, surely their firsC 
step should be to abandon civil disobedience which is clearly inconsistenC 
with any attitude of constitutional co-operation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I ask the Honourable Member if he has 
not misunderstood the position? I have never said that the Indian 
National Congress will co-operate with Government in whatever measure 
of Reforms that may be coming. For the matter of that, many Members 
of this House are not ready to co-operate with Government in whatever 
measures that may be forthcoming. It is only to discuss the constitution 
in the light of the White Paper that the Congress wanted to hold a Session. 
Are Government aware that in view of this the impression will be created 
in the popular mind that the ^^^ite Paper k so disappointing that the 
Government are afraid to allow the premier political organization in the 
country to hold a meeting and give a lead io the country on this ques- 
tion? 
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The Btonourable Sir Hany Haig: Well, Sir, I do not think that would 
be a fair inference. As 1 have said, if Congress arc anxious to discuss in a 
constitutional way, without necessarily accepting the proposals that 
His Majesty *s Government will shortly be j>ublishing, then it is quite 
obvious that that would be inconsistent with the maintenance of an atti- 
tude of civil disobedience, and that the first task, therefore, before them, 
if that is their object, is to abandon civil disobedience. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do Government realise that the measure of 
repression which they are carrying out in this country is also incons’stenti 
with the measures which they propose to bring forward for Constitutional 
Heforms? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. The special measures that 
the Government are at present taking are forced upon them by the policy 
of civil disobedience and will terminate as soon as that ix)licy terminates. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire if Government do not agree with me that 
the Congress is going slow in order to give a chance to the Government to 
bring out the new constitution? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should be glad, Sir, to believe that 
the Congress were going slow, but I cannot see any very clear evidence 
of that fact. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Will Government bo pleased to state whether 
they consider the Congress now to be an unlawful body? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would refer the Honourable Member 
to my original reply in which I said that though the Congress had not 
been declared an unlawful association, that is to say, under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, it stands at present for an unlawful movement 
and its activities are directed to unlawful ends. 

Mr. A. Hoon: In view of the answers srlven by the Honourable the 
Home Member, am I to understand that as tlie Government consider 
some of the activities of the Congress unconstitutional, they are bent upon 
not allowing the Congress to do anything constitutional? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. T still await conHiTnation 
of the view that the Congi*ess are anxious to- follow a constitutional 
course. 

Mr. A. Hoon: May I ask what will convince the HonouT'nblc the Home 
Member that the Congress want to look into the White Paper from the 
constitutional point of view? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The answer is quite plain. Abandon- 
ment of civil disobedience will convince me that the Conorress have realised 
that in future their policy should be directed to constitutional channels. 

Mr. A. Hoon: This, Sir, comes to the same thing that if a part of 
their programme is unconstitutional, you will not give them a chance to 

something constitutional? 

A 2 
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TIis HonouiAbls Sir HiUiy HAig: I canaot believe, Sir, in their inten- 
tion of acting in a constitutional way as long cs they maintain an uncon- 
stitutional movement. 


Mr. M. Maswood AhmAd: How is it possible to pass a resolution with- 
put holding a meeting ?i 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would say that under present condi- 
tions if the Congress really want to change their policy, they would pro- 
bably find it easier to do so under less spectacular conditions than the 
holding of the annual Session of the Congress. 

Mr. N.. M. Jpshi: May I ask when the Government will consider the 
Congress as having given up the civil disobedience movement? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: When either the Congress have defi- 
nitely abandoned civil disobedience or there is no doubt that civil dis- 
obedience is dead. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: How do Government expect Congress to abandon 
civil disobedience? By what method? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: They can very easily make plain their 
intentions. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T ask, how you want the intentions to be made 
plain? By what method? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T merely want to be convinced. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T know’' by what method you are likely to be 
(convinced ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There arc many methods by which I 
could be convinced. (Laughter.) 

/ Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T ask the Government Members to name one or 
two methods? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: bTo; T dc not fool inclined to say 
that we require the Congress to take this, that or the other formal action. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I take it that the Govi^mmcnt have no objection 
to have a secret meeting of the Congress and not a spectacular one? Ts 
that the intention? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: What T mean is that the Congress 
leaders, a great many of them are still at large, and there is really nothing 
to prevent them meeting together quietly and changing their policy if 
they really wish to. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ts the Working Committee free to . meet or is 
it an^ uni awful association? 
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«ie Sbmouialda Sip Hai^ Haig: The Working Committee is atthi 
moment an unlawful association, but it is always possible for certain 
individuals to meet together though perhaps not in their capacity as tho 
(Working Committee. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: From the recent attitude and the anxiety of the Con- 
gress people as regards the Untouchability Bills and their appeal to Mem- 
bers of this Assembly, does not the Honourable Member think that a 
change of policy towards co-operation is coming in the Congress circles? 
‘Is that 'not sufficient evidence? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think it is possible, and it is a hope- 
ful sign that certain members of the Congress are turning more in the 
direction of constitutional channels, but, so far as my information goes, 
there are other elements which still maintain and maintain strongly the 
original policy. 

Mr. S, O, Jog: Will not the Government encourage this change of 
policy that is coming gradudly? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I do not think the holding of the 
annual Session of the Congress would encourage such a policy. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Is it not a fact that the leaders of the Congress 
movement who arc at large today are so because they are not engaged in 
the civil disobedience movement? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is perfectly true that they are not 
taking an active part at tho moment. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: And, tlierefore, they cannot be committed definitely 
to the civil disobedience movement? Is it really not for the Congress to 
reconcile the position that they propose to take up, namely, the considera- 
tion of the White Paper, with the position that they have taken up all 
along, viz.j the maintenance of the civil disobedience movement? Is it 
not for the Congress to reconcile that? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not quite sure tliat I understand 
the purport of my Honourable friend s question. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: The Government’s objection seemed to be that while 
Congress w-ant to consider the White Paper, they also want to pursue at 
the same time the civil disobedience movement. That is a matter for 
the Congress to explain away to the public? Why should Government 
object to their consideration of the White Paper, because they may have 
been committed in the past to the maintenance of civil disobedience? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The pt?int is that as Honourable^ 
Members are aware, the annual meeting of the Congress in happier times 
Wfis a very spectacular meeting preceded by elaborate preparations extend- 
ing over a month or more and widelv advertised in the Press. It is quite 
inmossible for the Government to allow such a meeting to be held by ai 
body which still stands for civil disobedience. 
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Mr. H. P. Mody: Are not Government in effect putting the lid 
altogther on any attempts on the part of responsible Congress leaders 
\9ho are still at large, to revise in some way the Congress policy, because 
.the very consideration of the White Paper, I maintain, would be a sort 
of revision of the policy of civil disobedience? 

The Honourable Sir Harry* Haig: No: I am afraid I cannot accept that 
jView. As I have said before, if they really wish to adopt constitutional 
i/iethods, it is quite clear that they must abandon civil disobedience, and 
if they are not prepared to abandon civil disobedience, I am afraid, I take 
that as a conclusive proof that they are not prepared to adopt constitu- 
.tional methods. 

Mr. N., N. Anklesaria: Is it not possible for Mr. Gandhi even from 
iYarwada to make a public declaration which can satisfy the Government 
on this point? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think there will be any 
obstacle interposed by Government to Mr. Gandhi making any such 
statement. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Is it necessary for the Government of India to 
obtain assurances from the Congress beforehand that they will not practise 
civil disobedience? If the Government do not obtain such assurances, 
they have the ordinary laws and special laws and surely they could apply 
them against the Congress if the Congress violated the law? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: They are afraid of the Congress. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think the position of Government 
would be very much misunderstood if a body, which has been engaged for 
.the last fourteen months in prosecuting a movement against which all 
the forces of Government have been directed, were allowed to meet in 
{Calcutta. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Are Government prepared to give a list 
of the names of those individual members whose opinions will carry weight 
with the Government from amongst those who are at large? 

The Honourable Sir Hany Haig: I should be sorry to attempt such 
an estimate of the comparative value or importance of the various Congress 
leaders. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Government have admitted that the Congress 
loaders who are free are allowed to be free, because they have given up 
^he non-co-operation propaganda. Will Government be satisfied with their 
assurances that the Congress has given up this non-co-operation pro- 
paganda? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: In the first place — do not wish So 
be misunderstood — I do not think I went so far as to say that all She 
loaders who are at present at large had definitely given up the civil dis- 
obedience movement. The fact that they are still jxt large may he taken 
as evidence that they are not at the moment actively engaged in it. 
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lb. H. P. Hody: If Government propose to wait for the Congress 
'definitely to repudiate the civil disobedience movement, do not Goyern- 
jment think that they will have to wait indefinitely? 

The Honourable Sir Barry Haig: l do not know, but what we aro 
discussing at the present moment is the policy of Government in declaring 
.that the annual Session of the Congress cannot be held. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Is it the intention of the Government 
to detain all these Congressmen in the jail so long as the new constitution 
is not inaugurated? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I hope I shall bo able to express 
certain views about that question when the resolution which stands next 
in the list comes on for discussion. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Is there anything to prevent the Congress 
leaders, who are outside jail, from making a declaration which could satisfy 
the Government at the present moment, without there being all this 
fuss in this House? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should say there is nothing at all. 

Mr. B. Das: Do I take it, in view of the declaration of Government 
that the Congress is engaged in unlawful activities, that the Government’ 
are now going to declare the Congress as an unlawful body? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir; the Government have no 
euch intention. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not practically the same thing — declaring the Congress 
Session unlawful ? '* 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The position of Government is that 
they do not propose to allow the annual Congress Session to be held, but 
they have no intention of declaring that every member of the Congress 
is a member of an unlawful association and should, therefore, be liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment. 

Hr. B. Das: I would welcome that prosecution and I would welcome 
lyour decoration. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know, Sir, if the Congress venue is changed 
to some place in a peaceful province like Madras, will the Government be 
pleased to raise the ban on it? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: No, I object. Do you mean to say that Bengal 
is not peaceful? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir; even if the venue is changed 
to such a peaceful province as that from which my friend comes, the 
conclusion of Government will remain the same. 

Mr. 0. G. Biswas: Is the decision to ban the Congress meeting the 
decision of the Government of Bengal or of the Government of India? 
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The Honourable Sir .Harry Haig: The decision, Sir, is that of the 
Government of India supported by the Secretary of State. - 

Mr. 0, 0. Biswas: Do I understand, then, Sir, that the Govemmenii 
of Bengal did not take the initiative and suggest that the Congress should 
be banned? 

The ^Honourable Sir Harry Haig: All Local Governments, Sir, were 
consulted on this point, and all were in agreement. 

Hr. S. G. Mitra: Apart from any inferences, have Government goii 
any positive information which contradicts the information of the Asso^ 
ciated Press that the Acting President, Mr. Aney, after consultation with 
Pandit Malaviyajee, postponed the date to consider the Congress decision 
about the country’s verdict on the White Paper, because it has not been 
contradicted by the Congress leaders? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no definite information on the 
subject. I do not profess to be in the inner counsels of the Congress. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Question, question. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: But I had certainly understood from 
previous references which I had seen in the newspapers which are my 
source of information, that the Congress Session had been postponed in 
consequence of certain difficulties about the Calcutta Corporation elections. 
For instance, I have here a telegram of the 15th of February which says 
that although it was previously settled to hold the next Session of the 
Indian National Congress in Calcutta about the middle of March, some 
recent unforeseen developments make it impossible on the part of the, 
Congress authorities to make a decision as final without further consi- 
deration of the whole situation. Well, Sir, I hardly tliink that the 
White Paper could be described on the 15th February as a recent unfore- 
seen development. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Are the Government aware that there is in 
the Congress fold one party which would like to liake a strong line, — 
would not say of co-operation, — But I would say of consideration in regard 
to the forthc.oming White Paper, and if so, will not the Government be 
depriving that party of meeting the other parties within the Congress fold] 
and having a full discussion in the Subjects Committee of the Congress 
which is generally more important, so far as the Congress is concerned, 
than the spectacular show? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should not take that view myself, 
Sir. Tf there is that party, — and I am very glad to have my friend’s; 
assurance that such a party is in existence, — I should have thought that 
it would be more likely to make its influence felt gradually by the 
ordinary operation of influence under ordinary circumstances tha^ in ft! 
regular and definite discussion either in the Subjects Committee or at the; 
• annual Congress Session. 
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. Mr. 0. S. Banga IJf’er: Is it not a fact that that particular party, like 
the party of the late Mr. G. B. Bas and Pandit Motilal Nehru, would 
like to take the whole Congress with them, or at least a large majority 
with them, or at any rate an overwhelming minority with them, and the 
Government will be depriving that party of the opportunity to decide as. 
to how they should act if they are prevented from coming together in the 
Congress? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir; as I have already suggested, 

I do not take that view. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyer: Will the Government be pleased to state why 
they do not take that view? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think I have already explained thaH 
matter at great length. I 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I know why the Government are laying special 
stress on the information they obtained on the 16th or 16th of February 
when they have subsequent information on the 24th of February from the 
Associated Press stating that the Congress leaders want to discuss the 
White Paper? Even after this short notice question was advertised m 
the Press, there was no contradiction by the Congress leaders. There- 
fore, I want to know why should Government lay special stress on the 
earlier information they have received and take advantage of it? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Hany Haig: I merely stated, Sir, the informationi 
in my possession, and I noticed in a local Nationalist Paper — think Iti 
w’as yesterday, — considerable alarm expressed at this idea that the 
Congress might want to discuss the White Paper and a strong hope watf 
expressed that this report was completely unfounded. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is not the TTonourable Member aware that any 
informal decision by a few leading Congress men will not be constitu- 
tionally binding on the Indian National Congress, and that the suggesiion 
of holding an informal conference of leaders to revise the Congress pro- 
gramme is not really feasible? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It may be, Sir, that eventually the 
ratification of the Congress might bo required for the poliev of its leaders, 
but I would remind the Honourable Member that it did not require a 
meeting of the Congress to launch civil disobedience, and, therefore, I 
do not see why it should require a meeting of the Congress to abandon it. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is not the Honourable Member further aware that 
when a large number of Congress leaders decided to keep the boycott of 
the Legislatures, that decision was arrived only in the open Session of the' 
Congress, although some of the loading Congressmen were opposed to it. 
It was only possible to alter the Congress programme in an open 
Session, and not in an informal meeting, where some of the leaders 
might even be averse to it? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: As I said just now, eventually the 
endorsement of the Congress as a whole to a particular policy would 
probably be required. 
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Mr, S. 0. Mitra: Will Government give facilities to the All-India 
Congress Executive Committee to meet and settle its programme; even 
as regetrds the civil disobedience movement? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir, I am afraid 1 can give no 
undertaking to give facilities under present conditions. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyer: Arc the Government aware that the banning 
of the Calcutta Congress will result in putting the Congress leaders on 
their mettle and force them to disobey the Government at any rate to 
save their faces? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I hope that is not so, but in any 
case the Congress leaders must have been well aware of the position. 
This is no surprise that has been suddenly sprung upon them. The policy 
^e are following is precisely the policy that we followed a year ago. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Do the Government realise that the publication 
of the White Paper will result in a situation which calls for a change of 
policy on the part of the Government so that there may be a change of 
programme on the part of the Congress? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should be very glad. Sir, if the 
publication of the White Paper leads to a change in the policy of the 
Congress. Wc all hope that that will in fact be the case. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyer: Will the Government give an opportunity to 
the Congress to change their programme by allowing them to hold the 
Congress? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : As I have already said, these specta- 
cular methods are not really required for the purpose of changing their 
policy. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyer; Are the Government aware that the Congress 
method of holding the Session is the only method of bringing about a 
change of opinion in the Congress, and that the less spectacular body 
than the Congress body is the Subjects Committee whic.h is far more 
influential than the Congress itself where important decisions are taken? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not quite sure that I followed 
the Honourable Member's particular point. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: The particular point I was urging was this. 
■The holding of the Congress has a spectacular aspect, but besides the 
spectacular aspect there is something more, namely, the discussion in 
the Subjects Committee where the best brains of the Congress meet and 
decide as to what attitude they should take and what changes they 
should effect in the programme of the Congress, and, once the decision 
is taken, the Congress is presented wnth the view of the Subjects Com- 
mittee, which is generally carried. Therefore, they may not neces^ 
sarily meet for spectacular purposes for civil disobedience, but they may, 
meet on the contrary for spectacular considerations to revise their 
programme. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I cannot really accept the view that 
the Congress leaders are not in a position to discuss among themselves 
their policy and come to a conclusion. 

Mr. G. S. Banga Iyer: Is it not a fact that the Congress leaders can 
be in a position to discuss only if an opportunity is given to them to 
hold a special Session of the Congress? 

The Honourable Sir Hairy Haig: No, Sir. My view of the Congress 
loaders is that they do not belong to that class of leaders who are not 
prepared to do anything except what they are told to do by their 
followers. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Is it not a fact that Congress leaders are in 
jail and that Congress leaders are also out of jail and that Congress 
leaders of influence and position like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. Aney and others who have large number of followers would like to 
consult others and take with them in the direction of responsive co- 
operation? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is perfectly true that, as my 
Honourable friend has just reminded me, a number of Congress leaders 
are in jail. While that is the case, it is always open to the Honourable 
Member to argue with some plausibility that it is not possible for the 
Congress to have a full discussion and come to their conclusions. The 
answer that I would give to any such suggestion is that the only course 
that is open to the Congress is to abandon civil disobedience and get 
itheir leaders out. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Under what law are the Government acting in the 
prohibition of the meeting of the Congress? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Action will be taken presumably by 
the Bengal Government under the ordinary law and such powers as they 
possess at the present moment. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Is it under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code or the new law that has been passed? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I cannot anticipate the precise action 
that will be taken by the Local Government. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Will Government consider the suggestion 
of allowing a Session of the Congress to be held in the Yarawada jail? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, Sir, is a most attractive sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Will Government be pleased, in view of the 
publication of the White Paper, to permit the Congress leaders who are 
in jail to meet among themselves to form an opinion after discussion, as 
they allowed a similar meeting to be held in the Yarawada jail. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid that prisoners must bet 
treated as prisoners. 
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Hr. lAlchand Navalrai: Does the Honourable Member realise that by 
ncfc allowing the Congress to meet, Government are encouraging tho 
under-ourrents in the Congress party by not allowing public exprdssipa 
of their views? ( 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: As far as I know, that is not the 
case. Honourable Members opposite, and I give them full credit for their 
feelings, are assuming that the Congress are dying to co-operate. I am 
afraid, that is not the information that is at present in my possession. 

Mr. H. F. Hodyr May I inquire whether Government do not feel 
themselves sufficiently strong to put down the Congress if it again chosei 
to tread tho barren path of civil disobedience? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: We are not prepared to allow any 
revival, even temporary, so far as we can prevent it, of the civil dis- 
obedience movement. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: May I ask that this short notice question has. 
now occupied 36 minutes? 

I 

Hr. B. Das: May I inquire how the Honourable Member can reconcile; 
the statement that the civil disobedience movement is still active in India, 
while the Secretary of State has made repeated statements in the House 
of Commons that the Congress movement is dead? Surely the statement' 
of the Secretary of State must have been based on the despatches sent 
by the Honourable Member. 

The Honourable Sir Eany HaigI I have not observed any statemenfi 
by the Secretary of State in the House of Commons that the Congress 
movement is dead. That is certainly not the position taken by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Ban on the Holdinq op the Indian National Congress in Calcutta. 

( 

Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Have Government seen a report appearing in the 
Pi'ess to the effect tliat they have banned tho ensuing Session of tho 
Indian National Congress? 

(b) If so, what reasons have led Government to adopt this course? 

(c) Is not the Congress still a lawful institution since it was so declared 
by Sir James Crerar in this House? 

(d) If so, what reason have Government to apprehend that its meeting 
would be unlawful? 

(c) Have Government received any information regarding the agenda 
for its next meeting? 

(/) If not, why should it proscribe a body from performing its legiti- 
mate duty, e.g.y consideration of the White Paper? 

(g) Are Government aware that Sir Samuel Hoare had assured the' 
Bound Table delegates that there would Be no empty chairs in the J[oint! 
jParliamentary' Committee? 

(h) Will Government make a full statement on the subject? 
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Th9r> Ho&OHraHe' Sir Eiuny Biig: (a) Y^s. I invite attention to my 
reply to part (a) of Mr. Mitra*s short notice question which I have lust 
answered. 

(6) The reason is. that Congress is still pledged to civil disobedience. 

(^)i (^) ^*^<1 (/)• I would refer the Honourable Member to my reply 
to part {by of Mri S. C. Mitra's question. 

{e) No. 

(g) The Honourable Member has not quoted the Secretary of State^ 
correctly. 

(fe) I have no further statement to make. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: May I know what the Secretary of State said, if my. 
statement is incorrect? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Secretary of State said ‘'I want 
to see no empty chairs at the Conference with the Joint Select Com- 
mittee**. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 
the Government are of opinion that the Congress is still carrying on the 
civil disobedience movement, what deters the Government from proscribing 
the whole Congress? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government, Sir, think that such 
action would be quite unnecessary. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why does the Honourable Member think it 
unnecessary ? v 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government do not want to take 
action beyond what they consider the circumstances of the case require. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why not then give them an opportunity to 
give public expression to their views and inform Government that the civil 
disobedience movement is not to be followed? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have already replied to this point 
fully in my answer to the short notice question and in the previous 
answer. It is one thing to prohibit a particular meeting and it is quite a 
different thing to declare the whole Congress an unlawful association and 
thereby render every one of its members liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable Member is giving his stereo- 
typed reply. I want an explanation on that point. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Tf the Honourable Member is unable 
to understand that, I cannot help him. 

Mr.* S.' G/ Jog: Do the Government r^salise that this attitude of the 
Government towards the Congress in putting this ban will stiffen the- 
attitude of the other co-operating units of the Bound Table Conference? 
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The Sonourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no reason to think boI 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Are Government aware that if they 
do not allow and do not wish to allow the leaders of the Congress to meet 
and discuss and come to a decision with regard to the abandonment of the. 
civil disobedience movement, people will interpret the action of Govern- 
ment to mean that Government do not wish the civil disobedience move-s 
ment to come to an end, so that they may continue to crush all political 
work in the country? 

The Honourable Sir Har:^ Haig: No, Sir. If the leaders of thd 

Congress have any genuine intention of abandoning the civil disobedience 
movement, there is no difficulty in their saying so and communicating 
the fact to Government. 

Mr. B. Das: Did not the Secretary of State in his final speech at the 
Hound Table Conference, addressing Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, said — I shall 
quote that very passage: 

“Tell every section of Indian opinion that there is an opportunity here for their 
help, and that we will need their help **. 

. I want to know how the Honourable Member is fulfilling that observa- 
tion of the Secretary of State and that assurance given at the final Session 
of the Round Table Conference. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: We are most anxious. Sir, for the 
co-operation of every section of Indian opinion; and, as I said earlier this, 
niorning. if it is really the case that Congress are anxious to co-operato 
in the now constitution — a suggestion that was repudiated with some 
w’armtb by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh — we should be very glad to welcome 
that, but a necessary condition is the abandonment of unconstitutional 
methods. 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: How can Government come to the conclusion 
that the Congress or any section of self-respecting public opinion in this 
country will be ready to co-operate with the Government in any scheme; 
of constitutional reforms even when those reforms may be disappointing? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am sorry I did not quite follow the 
Honourable Member’s question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The question of the co-operation of the Indian 
National Congress or any body of self-respecting public opinion in this 
country will naturally be dependent upon the kind of constitutional 
reforms that may be evolved out of Parliament. If the scheme of con- 
stitutional reforms is disappointing, certainly you do not expect Congress, 
or any self-respecting individual to co-operate with that scheme. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That no doubt is perfectly correct, 
but we hope the constitutional proposals, that His Majesty’s Government 
will be publishing shortly, will confonn closely to the conclusions of the 
thrSe Round Table Conferences. 
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Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: May I know if the Honourable Mem- 
ber, who just put the supplementary question, wanted to insinuate that 
the Honourable Members who formerly belonged to the Congress Party 
and have separated themselves from that Party and have come to this 
House are not “self-respecting**? (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, do Government realize that this action 
of theirs is sure to jeopardise the chances of a dispassionate considera- 
tion of the constitutional question, except by loyalists and others whp 
count very little in this country, if I may say? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Siij, that is not the view of the: 
Government. 

Mr, B. Das: May I ask, how the Government are giving any chance 
to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and those of his w^ay of thinking, to get the 
Congress round to their view-point and to co-operate in the way that the 
Secretary of State wants? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, if civil disobedience is once 
out of the way, the path to co-operation is cleared. 

Mr. B. Das: Why, I ask, did not Sir Samuel Hoare make that state- 
ment, namely, “let Mahatma Gandhi and others declare that they will 
abandon the civil disobedience movement and that then only he would 
seek their co-operation?**. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member himself 
was, I understand, present at the Bound Table Conference. 

Mr. B. Das: I was outside. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The remarks of the Secretary of 
State appear to me to be fully in agreement with the general intention of 
my answers today. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Have Government got any information in their 
possession from which they can infer that the Congress will under no 
circumstances give up the civil disobedience movement? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I have no such information. 
We have information of course that a considerable number of the present 
Congress leaders still believe in civil disobedience and still think they 
can get results from it. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: And will actively follow it, and will precipitate 
the civil disobedience movement afresh? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: S'ome'of them undoubtedly believe 
that. Others, 1 should judge— though they do not say so openly— are 
tired of it and beginning to be despondent. (Laughter.) 



RESOLUTION RE RELEASE OF MR. GANDHI, MUFTI KIFAJST- 
ULLAH AND OTHER POLITICAL PRISONERS. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Order, order. Further discus* 
sion on the following Resolution moved by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad oi^ 
the 15th February, 1933 : 

** That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to release 
llr. Gandhi, Mufti Kifaotiillah and other political prisoners.’* 

Mr. 0. S. Itanga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions t Non-^Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I should not ordinarily have agreed to stand up and 
take part in the further discussion on this Resolution but would have' 
advised the members of my Party not to proceed with the further discus- 
sion on this Resolution owing to the most unsatisfactory and extremely 
disappointing attitude of the Honourable the Home Member, the spokes- 
man of the Government of India, on this occasion; and if a motion for 
the adjournment of this discussion is brought forward at a later stage, I 
would strongly advise the members of my Party not to bother about the 
further discussion especially as the Government have made up their minds 
not to yield onc3 inch to the request of the constitutionalists, who are 
not, Sir, co-operating with tho Congress today, but have come to this 
House to fight for the rights of the people in a constitutional manner. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammad«Mn Rural) : Is it not 
better to bring it all out and to bring it to tho notice of the Government 
that they are so consistent? 

Ml. 0. S. Itanga Iyer: I leave that to Honourable Merhbers to decide. 
My own personal inclination is that tho Government are weakening the 
policy which we, constitutionalists, have adopted so far in the teeth of 
public opinion.. Sir, our polling booths when we sought election to the 
Legislatures were i)icketed; there was an India-wide civil disobedience 
movement; the Government decided first to break up that movement, 
and then to negotiate with Mahatma Gandhi, then to send him to England,, 
then to revive the policy of tho Ordinances, and now that the reforms 
arc on the liorizon, to refuse the Congress people tho opportunity to 
discuss the question of reforms, the salient features of which will be in 
the White ihiper! Sir, we, constitutionalists, expect the Government 
ndt to weaken, but to strengthen the constitutional movement; and 1 shall 
[wcsently show how, if they do not release the Congress prisoners forth- 
with, they will bo weakening the constitutional movement and strengthen- 
ing the civil disobedience movement. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, the civil disobedience movement, 1 say, is dead in the country, 
not dead as a door nail, but dead in the sense that the Congress leaders 
who have come out of prison are not preaching it and asking the people 
to go back to the jails. Sir, Mahatma Gandhi himself has diverted the 
attention of the people from the civil disobedience movement to the con- 
structive movement of removing untouch ability. 

Pandit Ram Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Saran : Non-Muhammadan) : 

‘ * Splitting the Hindu camp . * ' 

Mr.' 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend over there says: “splitting the 
^ndu camp*'. If the Hindu camp. has been split, as it certa-inly to some 
aSent' has been split, that is one naore ; reason why Mahatma 
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Gandhi and his supporters in jail should be Ireleafiied, for there is 
not the same old unity among the Hindus over the civil disobedience 
movement which existed before. Those who are split today may continue 
to be split Without endorsing the Congress campaign in the country, in 
pursuit of the untomdiability programme which he has put forward. Sir, 
the whole career of Mahatma Gandhi shows that once he takes up a 
movement, even though he may be faced with the strongest opposition in 
his own camp, in his own community, he is not the man to go back from 
that campaign until he leads it to success. Sir, the anti-untouchability 
movevnent has come to stay. Mahatma Gandhi would not have taken 
it upon himself to preach this new gospel, had not the call come to him 
that ‘here is a greater opportunity to serve the nation and to strike at 
the fetters of ages which superstition and misinterpretation of religion 
have created **. Sir, the editor of the //a /*//«/? journal and the author 
of tht* “Harijan” movement 


Mr, Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
On a point of order, Sir. Are we discussing Mahatma Gandhi s release 
now ox anything else? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: l am discussing . . . 

Mr. Ghainnan (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Honourable Member must 
confine himself to the motion before the House. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga ly^r: I am discussing the creation of a new situation 
by the preaching of ani i-untouchabilit\ , the creation of a situation which 
has lYSulied in the disappearance of the civil disobedience movemeni 
itself. And ns this anti-untouchability movement atiracts grciater atten- 
tion in tho country than civil disobedience, I lay my claim for the reloast* 
of the political prisoners,- because they must be given an op])ortunity to 
follow their great lea<ler. I lay emphasis on l.he release' of Mahal inn 
Gandhi, because he must ho given an opportunily to carry on this con- 
structive movement. Therefore, I jiropose to Jay str(*as on tho implies 
tions of this anti-untouchability movement which alone cun finally 
destroy tho civil disobedience movement. Government will be bound 
to release Mahatma Gandhi and his supporters ten months hence when 
the Government of India Hill is introduced in the House of Commons 
or when if is passed. They are bound to relea.sc him because there will 
be the nc( essiiy to create an atmosphere for the working of the reforms 
by a declaraiion of general amnesty as it was created when the Monfagii 
reforms were introduced. Tn these resjiccts precedents are a s.afe guide 
and unless the Home Member w^cre to stand up in his seat and say fhaf 
they do not propose to release him at any time until he abandons the civil 
disobedience movement, T venture to state that Mahatma Gandhi will 
have to bo released within six or ten or hvelve months when the new 
reforms v/ill be introduced. Why then delay the release? That is the 
question I ask. Do you want to wreck the constitutional movement? 
Do you want to throw us to the wolves? Do you want to destroy those 
who came to this House in spite of the civih disobedience movement? For 
the best way to wreck the constitutional movement 'will be to throw open 
the jails on the eve of the next general election so that the martvrs of 
freedom might make us thralls before the electorate, — ^^\dpe outl the 
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constitutionalists as the Redmondites were wiped out in IrelaJid. Gov- 
ernment are playing into the hands of the civil disobedience people, 
that is my complaint, — by postponing their programme of releasing them. 
If, on the contrary, they release them today, what will happen? One 
section of the Congress will no doubt work for the resumption of the 
civil disobedience movement, — I have no doubt about it. Another section 
will work for the continuance of the anti-untouchability movement,— I 
have no doubt about that either. A third section will try to work the 
reforms or, for that matter, wreck them. 

An Honourable Member: In which section are you? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I do not know. My politics today must be 
very clear to the Honourable Member as I am taking part day after day 
in the business of this House. I am astonished that such a question should 
be put. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Tomorrow 
may not be today. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Yes, tomorrow may not be today, but who has 
seen tomorrow? I am talking today that Government must create a 
good tomorrow. Let mo proceed with my argument. I was saying that 
there will be one section who would like to resume civil disobedience; 
there will be* another section under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
which will not like to give up the anti-untouchability programme until 
it has reached to its fruition; and there will be a third section which will 
like to consider the White Paper in the light of cold reason. Here is an 
opportunity wliich, if Government were to miss it, will never c6me again. 
Opportunities such as these are painted with a bald on the back and a 
forelock in front, and if you allow such an opportunity to pass without 
seizing it by the forelock, , you will never be able to seize it at all. The 
jinti-untoiichability movement unll be dead six months hence. {A Voice : 
‘*Why?”), because Mahatma Gandhi cannot meet from behind the prison 
bars the gi’cat opposition which my Honourable friend, Mr. Jha, says is 
bound to b(? created. He must be given an opportunity to load the 
movement. He must be given that opportunity even at the risk of his 
turning political civil disobedience into a romoval-of-untoiichability-civil 
disobedience, for, as the Tarakeswar saiyagraha, there may be a Guruvayur 
safyagraha . At a time like this the Congress must be given an opportunity 
of discussing seriously and coining to a decision, for I refuse to aecept 
anybody's dictum that the Congress consists of auto-matons. If the 
Congress is to he given an opportunity of discussing the matter, it is but 
fair that the prisoners should be released with the Mahatma, and, once 
thev are released, T am ]ierfoctly certain that they will come together 
and realise that the atmosphere for civil disobedience does not exist. My 
own inter])re.tntion has always been that if Government had not denied 
the opportunity which the Mahatma wanted on his landing in India, the 
situation wo\ild have been differently written. There would have been 
no need either for Ordinances or for civil disobedience. Therefore, I will 
ask Government to take courage in both hands and release the political 
prisoners and create a situation in which constitutionalism can prosper. 
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If, on the contrary, they want to play into the hands of the civil dis- 
obedience people, the best way is to drive the iron into their souls, to 
make the people in the coimtry who sympathise with them not to read 
the White Paper in the cold light of reason and to minimise the possi- 
bilities of our reviving the constitutional movement in the manner in 
which We would like to revive it. Sir, take it from me that if the White 
Paper is to be published when these Congressmen are in jail, the White 
Paper will not be dispassionately considered by the people much as we 
would like them to consider it dispassionately. 

Baja Bahadur Q. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Bural) : Not a bit of it. 

'ICr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Tho new group headed by my friend, the Raja 
Bahadur, says that not a bit of it will talfe place, namely, a dispassionate 
consideration of the White Paper. I entirely agree with him. It will 
not be considered at all dispassionately by people who sympathise with 
the Congress, but who are not necessarily associated with the civil dis- 
obedience movement. They are. Sir, the raw material which we would 
like to have for our constitutional purposes and they are the class of 
people in the country without whom we cannot lead the constitutional 
movement to success. They cannot come to our side because of the 
passion and prejudice which they have, — call it patriotic passion and 
patriotic prejudice; they fed that their great Mahatma is in jail; they 
feel that the martyrs of conscience are in jail. You may differ from their 
feeling, but, if they feel like that, why not release these political prisoners 
so that that feeling may cease to be? For even though they fool for 
these political prisoners, you may take it that these people who have not 
associated with the civil disobedience movement are constitutionally 
inclined. But for that there would have been no place in the jails. Out 
of so many millions of educated people, so many are watching that move- 
inont. They are men who have a detached outlook and these men must 
corno to our side, because they have as yet gone to no side. They are 
only detached spectators and they think today that “repression”, as 
they call it, overshadows the reforms. I want the reforms to overshadow 
repression: and that is why I hog of you to visualise the future, to take 
courage in both hands and to release the political prisoners when con- 
stitutionalism will advance and can advance from strength to strength. 

sip Muhammad Ya^b fEnhilkumi and Knmaon Divisions: iAruliani- 
12 Noon, Kiiral) : Sir, I bolicvc tbat thorn is nobodv in this House 

^ wl !0 does not fully sympathise with the ohjeets' undorlyin;? this 
Resolution. The question of the release of Afr. Clniidlii and other Coiif^ress 
leaders, has come up before this Assembly, durin" the question time, 
several times. Even this morning, for ahoi'it. an hour, we had a lengtliv 
discussion on this matter. (A Voice: “No discussion, but questions ”and 
answers.’’) Well, although it was in the form of two short notice ques- 
tions, but in effect it assumed the form of a debate this morning, as thev 
raised innumerable supplementary questions and answers .... (A Voice: 
"That was for information only”) ... and from the answers, which wore 
given on behalf of Government on all occasions, it seems quite clear that 
Government were certainly anxious to get the valued co-operation of the 
Congressmen in the constructive work of the future reforms. Tt clearlv 
shows that but for the anxiety of Government about peace and tranquillity 
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of the country, the release would have been effected long ago. The past 
experience has compelled the Government to adopt tlus attitude. He- 
w6uld be a bold man indeed who would say that Government are not 
justified in adopting this attitude. In some quarters, there seems to be 
a misapprehension that (iovornment want a written guarantee froni the- 
Congressmen to the effect that on their release the civil disobedience 
movement will not be revived. If this misgiving is correct, surely, this 
is too much foi the Government to expect from ihe Congress leaders, but 
I hope wheat the Government really want is only some gesture, indicating 
that on their release the Congressmen will take to constructive wodc for 
the advtancement of the country. Mr. Chagla, who was till late a follower 
of Mr. Gandhi, and is perhaps still a Congressman, has put up. the posi- 
tion of the Congress in a very' clear way, in an open letter addressed to 
Mr. Gandhi, and I think it is time that the Congressmen should seriously 
review the position in the light of the advice given in that letter. We 

have often felt that Government have a false notion of prestige, but I 

hope the Congressmen are not following in the footsteps of the Congress, 
and I hope that they wall not fall a victim to the bogie of prestige. The 

iritcn^st of the country should be their only concern in reviewing the 

situfition. I am sure, if they survey the whole position in a dispassionate 
way, they arc sure to come to the conclusion that the time has come when 
they should discard the garb of non-co-operation and should appear in 
the ai)parel of co-operation to lend added strength to the forces that are 
working, constitutionally, to get self-government for India. As soon as 
their position is clear, there certainly remains no justification for their 
retention in prison. Those Honourable Members, who are responsible for 
this Besoiution, will do better to advise the Congress to take the proper 
stop in tfie matter. So far there has been no indication made by the 
Congressmen that they arc rcuidy to retrace their steps, if Government 
modify the }K>sition. The first thing in the matter, therefore, is to get 
some such assurance from the Congress side 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Tjandholders) : May T ask the 
Honourable Member, wdiere from the quotation is made? 


, Sir Muiiaxnmad Yakub: From the speech w^hich was delivered by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, inside the room in the Western 
ITosi el . 

The first thing in the matter, therefore, ;s to gf5t an assurance from 
the Congress side. TTonourable Members arc aware that civil disobedience 
movement has brought destruction to so many phases of the countrj^'s 
life. They are awMre that but for the steps taken by the Government, 
perhaps I here w ould have been anarchy in many p«arts of the country. 
Evidently, therefore, it is unwise to take any step till Government are- 
assured that there is no chance for the recrudescence of civil disobedience. 
The Congress has been described by Mr. Gandhi as the spirit of rebellion. 
So long as this sort of spirit remains there, it will be difficult to blame 
the Govemment if that spirit is crushed. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, has done great 
harm, and has shown great disrespect, to Maulana Mufti Kifaetullah 
Saheb by linking his name with the Congress leaders. The grand Mufti 
commands the respect from all shades of Muslim opinion for his learning 
•'and piety and not for his political proclivities. 
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lb. M. Kaswood **««*<< (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Onssa: 
Muhanunadan) : Is there any respect in the heart of the Moradabad Knight? 

. . . ■ ! 

gir Yakub: As for myself, 1 have known Mufti Maulana 

Kifaetuilah since he wae a student at Moradabad and reading in the 
Arabic school. 1 have known him even from before that, and really I 
have more respect for ]^is piety and leamii^ thfin my frien^, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, has got who simply wants to come into the limelight by putting 
forward such Eesolutions. I repeat again . . . 

yppl (West Coast and Nilgiris : Muhammadan) : 

On a point of order, Sir. Is the Honourable Member entitled to question 
the motives of another Honourablo Member? 

(Cries of ‘‘Withdraw, withdraw.'') 

S|r Muhammad Yakub: There is no question of motives. I will not 
give way. W'e judge a man from what he says. 

Mr. Obairman (Sir Had Singh Gour) : Order, order. I think Sir 
Muhammad Yakub must reflect that he has said that this Eesolution has 
been sponsored by Mr. Maswood Ahmad with a view to coming into the 
limelight. In other words, his primary purpose is to court popularity and 
that he does not believe in it. 1 am quite sur© that Sir Muhammad Yakub 
did not imply that and he will explain himself and I am quite certain 
that he wouKi not wound the feelings of other Members in this House. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: You are quite right. Sir, in what you say, 
and that is what I meant. What I was going to say is that my friend 
has really shown very scanty courtesy to the grand Mufti by linking his 
name with the Congress leaders. The grand Mufti was sent to jail for 
making a demonstration of his religious views and not for making any 
Congress propaganda. His case stands on quite a different footing. Ho 
ought not to have been sent to jail, and there is no justification for keeping 
him any longer there. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : I hope the grand Mufti will be released on the recommendation of 
Sir Muhammad Yakub. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I hope so, Sir. i would now say a word to 
the Government as well. Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches 
are very well aware that the country needs a change in the present 
position and certainly they expect from those, who are at the helm of 
affairs, to realise the plight of the people even in the face of odds that 
may fee working against it. False notions of prestige, as I have said above, 
do not pay either the Government or the people. If, therefore, there is 
obstinacy on one side, there is no reason why there should be obstinacy 
on the other side as well. Statesmanship requires that a solution of the 
problems should be made; statesmanship requires that no further time 
should be lost in getting the present position changed. Some steps should, 
therefore, be taken so that the co-operation of all classes of people may 
be secured and the disruptive forces in India, which are ruining it both 
from a political and economical standpoint, should disappear. I hop© the 
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time is not far off when, if not through the sanity of the CohgresSi at least 
through the statemanship of the powers that be, we will find conditipns 
absolutely changed, and instead of rebellion an atmosphere of peace and 
goodwill prevailing in the entire country. 

Before I sit down, I would like to say that the Honourable the Mover 
of this Resolution, and his supporters, will not be doinjg a service to the 
country if they press this Resolution to a division. It is not a matter* 
oil which decision can bo tgivcn by saying “Yes’" or “No’*. The purpose 
of a Resolution like this is fully served if it gives ample opportunity tO' 
Members of the Hougg to ventilate their views and sentiments. More 
than this is neither desirable nor even politic. I will, therefore, appeal 
t(^ iny friend, the Mover of the Resolution, that he will not press this 
fiesolution to a division. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, the question which 
the Assembly is considering this afternoon is of great importance. On the 
release of prisoners depends the political peace of the country. On it also 
depends a proper consideration of the constitutional reforms. The Gov- 
ernment of India and His Majesty’s Secretary of State have stated that 
unless assurances are forthcoming that the civil disobedience movement 
will be abandoned, the political prisoners cannot be released. That the 
Government sliould ask for assurances is, I feel, a wrong thing. If 
nssuranccs are necessary from any party, it is the Government that should 
give an assurance that no person’s freedom will be taken away unless there’ 
are grave reasons for their doing so. Freedom is the natural right of 
every cili/en and no man need be asked to give an assurance as to why 
he should be kept free. It is the man who deprives another person of his- 
freedom who must give assurances and must also igive justification for hi§ 
act. I feel that whatever view we may take about the civil disobedience 
movement;, we must agree that among those who are at present in jail 
for political reasons there are some who were never tried; there are many 
who have not committed any grave offences, hut who have been sent tcx. 
jail for long terms of imprisonment for merely nominal offences, acts which 
are made offences only on account of special Ordinances and special 
Criipiual legislation. I feel that even the civil disobedience movement, 
a movement of non-payment of taxes, is a constitutional movement. 
We may not agree with tliat movement as a matter of policy; but to say 
that a man who refuses to pay taxes commits an unconstitutional act is, 
in my judgment, to ignore history. I feel that those people who have 
gone to jail for political reasons are certainly different from those people 
who go to jail for other offences. At least the British Government have 
treated people who go to jail for political offences, differently from those 
who go to jail for other offences. The British Government have not hesitated 
to deal on friendly terms with those people who had rebelled against their 
authority. Take the case of the Boers who conducted a war against 
Britain in South Africa. Are not the British Government now dealing 
with those people on friendly terms? Again, are- not the Government 
dealing with the leaders of the Irish rebellion on frfendly terms ? My friend, 
the Honoairable the Home Member, may say that we are dealing with them 
on friendly terms after they have made a treaty. May I ask. whether 
the Honourable the Home Member wants the civil disobedience movement 
in this country to grow to such an extent that there will be no settlement 
wdtbout a treaty? If he is waiting for a treaty, it is quite possible that the* 
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movement may grow to such an extent that it could only be ended by a 
treaty. I, therefore, feel that it is wrong for Government to wait to offer 
the liand of friendship to those people for a treaty being made between the 
Government and these political prisoners. The Government of India 
should also take into consideration the prospects of those people who had 
undertaken the civil disobedience movement continuing hereafter the 
policy of civil disobedience. If they dispassionately consider the situation 
in the country^, and also consider the conduct of those people who have 
come out of the jail, I am sure, they will come to the conclusion that the 
prospects of a revival of the civil disobedience movement are very meagre 
indeed. I have myself seen many Congressmen, who have come out of 
the jail, and I have talked with them, and from my talks with them I 
have come to the conclusion that the chances of the Congressmen reviving 
the civil disobedience movement are very small. Moreover the acts of 
such Congressmen, such as their taking up the anti-untouchability move- 
ment and asking the legislators to be interested in the passing of anti- 
untouchability legislation and their willingness to consider the White 
Paper are a sure sign that the Congressmen are anxious to reconsider their 
position. But I feel that Congressmen are ordinary human beings. 
None of us would like to reconsider our position and our policy under 
duress. It is not human nature that a man would allow himself to be 
coerced to change his policy. It is only a man who has the responsibility 
of a free man who v/i\\ reconsider his policy and, if necessary, change that 
policy. I, therefore, feel that it is wrong for Government to expect people 
who are in jail to reconsider their position. 

If the Government of India and tha Secretary of State want the Ccsi - 
gressmen to reconsider their policy and adopt a new policy, a policy of 
constitutional methods, the first thing necessary to bo done is tliat these 
Congressmen should be released. I feel that if the Government of India 
do^ot release the prisoners now and if they wait for the release of the 
prisoners till they either get an assurance from the Congressmen or till 
they see that the Congress movement is dead, my fear is that the Gov- 
ernment of India will have' to w^ait too I'ong. The Congressmen may not 
agree )to give an assurance; they may be willing to reconsider their 
position, if they are freed, but to expect them to admit that they have 
made a mistake, and to tender an apology or even to expect them to give 
assurances that they will adopt a new policy is to expect a thing which 
should not be expected from human nature. Then, if the Government of 
India also want to wait till the Congress movement is dead, they will 
have to wait, I am afraid, for too long. The Congress movement today 
is checked, and checked to a very great extent, but, Mr. Chairman, let 
me assure this House that the sympathy of the people for the Congress 
movement is not dead. The longer you keep the Congressmen in jaih 
the greater is the sympathy which the people will feel for them. I, 
therefore, feel that if the Congressmen arc kept in jail too long, there is 
not only the danger of people sympathising with them to a greater extent, 
but there is also the danger of that sympathy being more active. Therefore, 
it seems to me that the right policy for the Government is to release the 
prisoners. 

It has been admitted both by the Government of India and by the 
Secretary of State that the Congress movement has been kept in proper 
check. If that is so, I feel that the object which the Government of India 
had in view has been served. If the Congress movement has been checked, 
and if the civil disobedience movement is also kept under control, Ihere is 
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absolutely no reaaon why those people wh^i ^ad tat^n pc^rt in this mpye- 
ment should be kept in fail any longer. To keep the^ people ip any 
longer, is in my humble judgment, vindictiveness, and vinaiptivepess wiQ 
never succeed. The Government of Indies after all, depex^ 
sympathy of the public in their administration, and if the pepj^e qpjip 
feel that the Congressmen are kept in jail longer, not because it i^ necet*. 
sary to keep them there, but because Government want to atftpd on thei? 
prestige and so they do not want to release them,, Oovernpient ^ill lofip 
the sympathy of the public. 

I also feel that it is not right for the Government to ask foif assurances 
from the Congressmen, because it is asking people to humiliate them- 
selves. What will Government gain by huiniliating the Congress? I, 
therefore, fepl thpt the Government of India should not try to humiliate 
tlie Congress. fjet the Government of India give up their policy of 
vindictiveness; let them be a little more humble themselves and under- 
stand the difficulties of those people who have to confess their mistakes. 

I feel that the Government of India should adopt a more generous policy* 
and instead of asking Congressmen to give an apology, instead of asking 
Congressmen to change their policy before they are released, let the 
Government of India be generous and release these prisoners. If they 
release these prisoners, the Government of India will get the sympathy 
of the people, the Gt)vemment of India will get the Congressmen to re- 
consider their policy and thoir conduct. If this policy is adopted, Govern- 
ment will also be enabling the Congressmen to give a proper consideration 
to the constitutional question.- The grontipst thing for the whole country 
is that the constitutional ques^^pn bp properly settled. Sir Tej 

Bahadur Sapru has stated very recently, — he also stated it before the 
Bound Table Conference, — that if the proposals to receive a calm and 
dispassionate consideration, then it is necessary that those people who are 
in jails should be released immediately. Mr. Chairman, I support this 
Besolntion. 

Mr. A. Hoon (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, I respectfully crave the indulgence of the House to make a 
motion tliat tlie subject matter of the discussion of this morning be post- 
poned till the Blst of March, which is the next date allotted for non-official 
Besolutions. Sir, while I am fully conscious of my duty towards my 
country, while T am fully conscious of the devotion which I bear towards 
Mahatma Gandhi, I am also fully conscious of my duty as a Member of 
this House. 

Sir, there is no doubt that Mahatma Gandhi is respected as a saint 
not only in India, but that he has earned the world wide reputation of 
possessing the purest of character and the highest instinct of self-respect 
and self-sacrifice. At the same time, there ig no doubt that, as far as 
political view^s are concerned, there is a great difference of opinion between 
him and other people. Similarly, Sir, Maulvi 'Kifactullah, who is very 
highly respected by Indians in general and by his co-religionists in parti- 
cular, is a very prominent figure in this country, but fortunately or unfor- 
tunately there are again political differences of opinion between him and 
other people. Well, Sir, when Mahatma Gandhi was sent to jail, the 
Government had no quarrel with hig private character, and the difference 
with him was only with regard to his political views. When people ask 
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the Governn^ent to release G^dhi, th^ QoyeriuDaeut ooin^ out 

and say *‘We have got political consideration^ ilp we come 

to any decision*'. Sir, I, as a Member of this House, say that if we are 
as^e^ to give our final vote on this question, we also have to give our 
thought to some seriojus political considerations before we can honestly 
perform our duty in this House. My friend. Sir Muhapanaad Yakub, said 
that on a question of this kind a mere “Yes", or a mere “No" was no 
answer. All sorts of things have got to be considered. Stock has got to 
be taken of the situation before we give our vote to one side or the other. 
If the troujble is entirely political, if the causes for the incarceration of 
Mahatma Gandhi are only political, I submit that political considerations 
should weigh very heavily at this time in the minds of all Honourable 
Members who want to vote on this motion. Since all the fundamental 
points which are likely to formulate a constitution for the country are in 
the melting pot, I submit, very humbly, and I believe my Honourable 
friends will agree with me, that at this particular moment it is not possible 
for us to do clear thinking on this question. We are unable to visualise 
the true perspective on the political horizon, because wo really do not 
know what is coming out of the White Paper wliich we expect would bo 
out by the third week of March. Sir, the country as a whole will have 
to give its verdict on the White Paper, and I submit that it will be then 
and then alone that we shall be in a better position to give a more sincere 
and honest opinion on the question of the release of the political prisoners. 
With these remarks, I commend my motion to the Honourable Meinbers 
of this House, and T appeal that they will support me in asking for a post- 
ponement of this discussion till the 31st of March next. 

< 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour\: Order, order. Motion moved: 

“ That the further consideration of this motion be postponed till the 31st of March, 
1933.*« 

Diwah Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : When 
Sir Muhammad Yakub was speaking, he was sorry that the name of Maulvi 
Kifayatullah was linked with that of Mahatma Gandhi. I believe he did 
not mean by it any disrespect to Mahatma Gandhi. His object was only 
to show that the reason why Maulvi Kifayatullah was in prison was quite 
a different one from the reason for Mahatma Gandhi's imprisonment. He 
did not, I believe, mean any disrespect, for we all know that not only every 
Member of the Government has got great respect for Mahatma Gandhi, 
but throughout the world, whosoever is acquainted with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s name respects him. The question of releasing Mahatma Gandhi 
has been brought up several times before this House. T personally think 
that in the present mood of Government, it is no good .... 

IfXi N. AnUesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muhammadan 
■Rural) : On a point of order. How is this relevant to the present motion ? 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: I am speaking on the adjournment 
motion. I do not think it is any good to bring this question constantly 
before this House. Tt is perfectly certain that Government follow their 
own plan in the matter. No amount of expression of public feeling or 
public opinion will compel them to deflect from that course. 

iffT. H. IST. Anklesarfa: On a point of order. Sir. How is this relevant? 
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in+ ??.* ^“8*^ <3our) : The Honourable Member can- 

interpret it in his own way* 

Diwim Bahadur Harbilas Saida: Therefore I would adviae that it is 
not much good discussing this matter now. When the White Paper comes 
?? u X 'O'oyernment think that without detriment to their plan, 
Mahatma (xandhi can be released, they will do so. If they think other- 
wise they will not do so. But so far as this House is concerned, it is no 
use discussing this question much further. Not only do T support that 
this debate be adjourned, T for my part would advise the Honourable 
Member to withdraw his motion, as I find it would be in the interest of 
all not to pursue this matter at the present time. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : I will 
explain Government s position on the proposal which has been made by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. lloon. He said that at the present moment 
Members found some embarrassment in coming to a conclusion as to which 
way to vote, and further lime might enable them to make up their minds 
with greater definiteness. So far as Government policy is concerned, I 
wish to make it })erfectly clear that that policy has been adopted after full 
consideration and we are quite prepared to state our reasons in support 
of that policy. But if Honourable Members feel any embarrassment with 
regard to voting on this motion, we shall have no objection to the Resolu- 
tion being adjourned till the 31st March, 1933. 


Mr, Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Qour) : The question is : 


1933 .*’ 


That the further consideration of this motion bo postponed till the 3l8t of March, 


The motion was adopted. 


Mr, N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division; Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I do not move my l^solution.* 

Mr, Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Seth Liladhar Chaudhury has' 
authorised Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah to move his Resolution.! 

Hr. Ooswami M. B. Puri (Central Provinces; Landholders); As Raja. 
Sir Vasudeva Rajah is ill, he has authorised me to move this on his behalf. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Has the Honourable Member 
the written authority of R^aja Sir Vasudeva Rajah? 

Mr. Ooswami M. B. Puri: No, Sir. I can produce a letter from him' 
in writing. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Chair is precluded from 
considering any authority, which is not in writing, under the Standing 
Orders. 


•“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to ^ take 
immediate steps for changing the policy, system of education and courses of instruction in 
Schools and Colleges.” 

t“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to give 
encouragement to the Indian Film Industry which is still in its infancy by removing the 
Import !Duty on raw films as recommended by the Indian Cinematograph Committee,. 
1927 - 28 .” 



BESOLUTION RE DEBENTURES OF THE GENTEAL LAND 
MORTGAGE BANK OF MADRAS. 


Mr. E. P. Thampan (West Gonsl nnd Nilgiris: Non -Muhammadan 

Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That this Assembly recommends Lo the Governor General in Council that section 20 
of the Indian Trust Act, 1882. may be sf) amended as to declare the debentures of lie 
Central Land Mortgage Hank of Madras as trustee securities.” 

Honourable Members who vvere here yesterday must liave known froTr^ 
the number of supplementary questions we asked how anxious we Members 
coming from Madras are about this matter. In the Madras Presidency, 
there are about 45 primary land mortgage banks scattered throughout the 
Presidency advancing long term loans to the agriculturists and the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank of Madras is the central institution appointed to 
organise, regulate and control these primary banks. Under the Articles 
(d‘ Association of tiu'se banks, the primary banks issue Joans to tbeir clients 
to the extent of 50 per cent, of the value of the lands, the value being 
appraised by Govemrnent servants. The Local Government have deputed 
their own servants for this piir|K>so. Therefore the question of the value 
or solvency of these mortgages does not arise at all. The debentures, under 
reference iwo issued by the Central Bank on the security of, and backed 
by, these mortgages, and the Government of Madras guarantee the pay- 
ment of interest if. the bank fails to pay them regularly and arrangements 
for their redemption are also made. Considerable difficulty has been felt 
for want of funds for the satisfactory working of these institutions. The 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies recommended to the Madras Govern- 
ment that these debentures may be given the status of trustee securities 
tlirougliout India with a view to attracting surplus funds at the disposal 
of trustees. Of course it was first suggested that according to the rule 
making powers of the Madras High Court, the High Court may be 
approached to deedare these as trustee securities, but it was thought, if 
that was done, only investors in the Madras Presidency would be com- 
petent to advance money on this. The Honourable the Judges of the 
Madras High Court considered it would be more advantageous if an Act 
were passed by this Legislature to amend section 20 of the Trust Act on tbo 
analogy of Act XXT of 1017, The Government of Madras decided that 
legislation would be more useful and made representations to the Govern- 
ment of India to that effect. As lately as August, 19B1, the Government 
of India promised that they would undertake the necessary legislation in 
the Simla Session of the Assembly that year. But, somehow or other, 
for reasons best known to themselves, the proposal did not mature and. 
by December, they changed their views and said that these loans were 
of a provincial character and that, therefore, they would not introduce 
the necessary legislation. But, Sir, if these loans are only of a provincial 
character, I may say that there are other loans of a provincial character, 
which are exactly on the same footing as this, such as the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Loan, the Bombay Port Trust Loan, the Calcuttfi 
Municipal Loan, the Madras Municipal Loan, and many others, all of 
which are treated as trustee securities. There is absolutely no reason for 
differentiating those loans from the debentures of the Madras Centra] 
Mortgage Banks. The Government of India replied to the Madras Gov- 
ernment that they might again approach the Madras High Court to seek 
fiuoK (remedy as they could afford, but the Madras High Court, owing to 
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differences of opinion the Judges, refused tp intp^|ere in this matter. 

Therefore it is absolutely necessary that the required legislation should be 
undertaken promptly in this House. The Townsend Committee, w^ich 
reviewed the whole working of co-operative sojcieties in l^dras, strongly 
recommended tliat the debentures of the Madras CentralLand Mortgage 
Bank have to be treated as trustee securities if it should function properly. 
So also the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture and the Banking Enquiry 
Committee have both unanimously recommended such a procedure. It is 
done in all foreign countries. Sir, the necessity for this has been acknow- 
ledged by all people who liave had anything to do with such undertakings 
and it is, therefore, highly necessary, in the interests of the poor and 
indebted agriculturists for whose benefit these banks are working, that 
their debentures should be treated as trustee securities without the least 
possible delay. I have nothing more to add. I respectfully commend; 
tliis Resolution for the acceptance of this House. 

III. F. E. James (Madras: European): Sir, I desire to support thi^ 
Resolution moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, as strongly 
as possible. The Honourable Member from Malabar has referred to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and of the 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee. I would like to place 
before the Honourfxble the Finance Member an extract from the latest 
report of the working of the Co-operalive Societies in the Presidency of 
Madras in which the Registrar states that he desires to put in a special 
plea for the debentures of thei Central Land Mortgage Bank. As for it, 

“ The interest, in the first place ”, 
he goes on to say, — 

” is guaranteed by Government till the debentures are repaid, which practically 
means a guarantee of the principal, (iovernments, of course, may go bankrupt, but 
behind Government in this case are the first mortgages of land, and behind this, the good 
earth. Experience in other countries has proved that land mortgage debentures have 
maintained their prices in the market oven when Government securities are falling 

In this particular case, I know the workings of this bank fairly 
intimately. Before the Directors sanction any loans, they satisfy them- 
selves that the net income from the land mortgaged is at least equal to 
the annual instalment due on the loan, that the borrower has sufficient 
outside sources of income to support himself and his family, that the 
borrower has a good title to the land mortgaged, that the value of the 
land mortgaged is at least twice the amount of the loan, and that the 
outstanding debts arc fully discharged. Therefore, the House will see 
that every possible caro is taken and that it would req\iirc a very special 
combination of adverse circumstances before loans could be proved bad. 
The Registrar, Co-operative Societies, goes on, in his report' to Govern- 
ment, to say: 

“ T am in a position to repeat the assurance I have given in the previous Administra- 
tion Report that the high standard set up by the President and the Vicf- 
Prosident of this Bank is maintained.” 

Now, I will not go into a history of the previous representations that 
have been made to the Government of India on this point. Some of 
these have already been covered by the Honourable Member who 
prece.ded me. I would, however, like to remind the Honourable the 
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Finance Member that what we are seeking to obts^ now has received 
the unanimous support of two Registrars’ Conferences, the Townsend 
Committee on Co-operation and, as I have already said, the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture and the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 

Now, 1 understand there have been various objections which have 
been urged against the declaration of these debentures as trustee securi- 
ties. In the first place, it is said that tlic debentures of this Bank are 
u new class of provincial securities and tha\i until the principles on which 
additions should be made to* the list of all-India trustee securities have 
been decided, legislation cannot* be undertaken. Well, Sir, it has been 
already pointed out that the debentures of the Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Bank are mchided in the list of all -India securities Ifeted under 
section 20 of the Indian Trusts Act; and the debentures of the Bank for 
which wo are making our representation are on exactly the same footing 
as those of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank. Therefore, it is 
not understood why objection should be raised that we are seeking to 
include under section 20 a new class of provincial securities. Moreover, 
debentures issued under the authority of an Act of a local Legislature 
or by or on behalf of any municipal body, Port Trust, or City Improve- 
ment Trust in any 1 'residency town o? in Rangoon or Karachi are 
already on the list of such securities though they are all securities 
of a provincial character. That being so^ the question is, why should 
the debentures of this Bank be excluded from the listV 

Then, JSir, there is another point which I should like to make, and 
that is a positive point. It is that a land mortgage bank is really the 
pivot of the co-operative movement in so far as it affects the agricultural 
classes of the country. You will find that ir. other countries this question 
of agricultural credits is receiving the closest possible attention and 
every facility is being given to tlie extension of this principle. The recom- 
mendation of the Committees ajid Conmussions to which I have referrijd 
is based upon the almost universal practice in Europe and America of 
declaring debentures of land mortgage banks »as frusiee securities. Even 
so recently as 1928, the Agricultural Credits Bill, wliich passed througli 
the Britisli Parliament, had for its purpose the provision of long term 
loans on the mortgage of agricultural lands. Even before the Agricultural 
Credits (Company, which dealt with this iriattcr, was incorporated, Parlia- 
ment made a declaration by statute to thu intending investors that the 
debentures of the proposed (yomp«any would be included in the list of 
trustee securities. It was, with a view to establisliing ihem in tlie 
market as expeditiously as possible, fhat this declaration by a Parlia- 
mentary Act was made. 

The Central Land Mortgage Bank can stand on its own feet undoubtedly, 
but it cannot advance without the help for which we are now asking. 
Its intrinsic stability, as T have already pointed out, under the system, 
which has now been devised for its control and under its present manage- 
ment cannot, I think, bo doubted by any impartial observer. The reason 
why this declaration which w^e are seeking is required is that the B<ank 
needs long term money since its loans must be mostly for 20 years and 
upwards, and neither individuals nor institutions can invest money to a 
large extent in 20-year paper unless that . paper is readily negotiable. 
T understand that the Bank in question has received assurances from 
some of the insurance companies to the effect thcot if the debentures of 
the Bank were declared as trustee securities, they w’^oiild he willing to 
invest in them. T believe it is the opinion of the Government of Madras 
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that the Bank needs about a crore of rupees in the next few years if 
it is really to make any impression on the rural debt problem. Livest- 
ment of that order can only be expected from large institutions and 
companies and those large institutions and companies will not invest 
to any extent unless the securities are declared as trustee securities. 
Therefore, if the debentures cannot be given this trustee status, the 
business of the Bank will be severely limited and a severely limited land 
mortgage bank cannot make any impression whatsoever upon an agri- 
cultural indebtedness of over 150 crores. 

Sir, we heard yesterday from the Finance Member in his very 
remarkable speech introducing the Budget, references to the steady level 
of consumption on the part of the masses. Our experience is that for 
various reasons the indebtedness of the masses is yearly becoming worse 
and that there is no room whatsoever for any complacency in regard to 
agricultural indebtedness. The authorities in Madras, those who are 
interested in the co-operative movement, Government officials, the Gov- 
ernment of Madras themselves, are at one in realising that only by a 
• proper working of a land mortgage bank can you make the slightest 
impression upon the one thing that is the greatest burden on the 
agriculturist, namely, the burden of debt. And here we have a Bank 
whose interest is guaranteed by the Government of Madras for a length of 
time, whoso organisation is in excellent hands and to which tribute has 
repeatedly been paid by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, crippled 
in its initial stages, because it cannot got recognition from the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to coming under seciion 20 of the Indian Trusts 
Act. There may be a reason for this refusal on the part of the Government 
of India of wliich wo arc unaware, which at present we do not under- 
stand; and I hope that if that is the case, the Honourable the Finance 
Member will enlighten us and tin’s House. But unless there are somo 
very valid reasons which have not 'OS yet been communicated to us, 
we do desire most distinctly to press this motion on the Honourable 
Member. Piiring the past three years in tho Madras Presidency, 45 
primary land mortgage banks hav(^ been started and a largo staff of 
appraisers has been appointed by the Government. The wliole organisa- 
tion is now in working order. This one taing is required io set Madras 
whore, I think, far more progi'ess has been made than in any other 
province, — to set. Madras on its feet in combatinnr this great indebtedness 
among the agricultural classes. If the Honourable Member will help us 
in this respect, T cm sure, flio whole of Madras will be grateful to him 
and his Government. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Mndras City Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, a couple of days ago when this question \vas raised 
by way of interpellation, I was not quire sure which Deparf-mont had 
dealt with this question nnd which Department was responsible for the 
reply that was sent to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. T was not 
quite sure whether it w^as the adminisfrative Department which looked 
askance at proposals coming from fhe Madres Government or whether 
it was the Finance Department which reieeted the reaue.sts that came 
from the Madras Presidency. Finding the Finance Member in his place 
today to listen to this debate, I venture to think that the real renlv came 
'from that Pepartment, and I would, tlierefore, like to address myself to 
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the financial implications of this question* My* two friends who have 
preceded me have dealt very amply witih the merits of the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank that has been established in Madras, the purpose that 
it is intended to serve and the great help that it would be if this purpose 
were carried out in relieving the indebtedness of the rural and agricultural 
population of the Presidency. 1 need not repeat here the testimony that 
has been borne to the excellence of the work of the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank in Madras, to its solvency and to its financial status, because the 
recommendations of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies (a high Euro- 
pean Civilian official), and the recommendations of the Government of 
Madras are sufficient answer to those v/ho may doubt either its status 
or its financial position. 

Now, Sir, that Central Land Mortgage Bank finds itself in a very 
invidious position because it is unable to secure debenture money by 
means of trustee securities being invested in them. The financial posi- 
tion of the Bank, as I said, is absolutely sound and the Government of 
Madras has made itself further a guarantor of that soundness. In the 
first place it guarantees an interest of per cent, on all debenture 
holders for the first five years; in the second place, it has appointed a 
trustee of debenture liolders who is represented by an official, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies:, and who can intervene at any sta(ge on behalf 
of debenture holders. Therefore, there can be nothing wrong with the 
society itself which is as much a public body os any municipal corporation, 
district board or port trust all of which have got powers to include, if 
they choose to raise loans, in their loan operations trustee securities. 
What then am I to understand is the real reason why this request has 
been turned down? My Honourable friend rofc^rivd to various 
communications which had been received from the Central Government 
on the subject. It looks as if during the period of the last three years 
they have been wavering in their own miiid on the subject. They sent 
repeatedly orders which were contradictory of each other. They asked 
the Rank to apj)roacli tlie High ('ourt, to ask that tlu'ir debentures may 
be included in trustee securities. When the High Court refused to do 
that and when the Provincial Government further pressed them in the 
matter in a communication that was sent in the year they said 

that legislation on the subject will be undertaken at the Simla Session. 

j ^ Since then the decision seems to liavo been reversed and the 
Honourable the Finance Member told tlie House the other day 
that it may not ])e possible ho have legislation on the subject. The 
question of including these debentures in the trustee securities had formed 
the subject of discjussion by various authoritative Committees. My 
Honourable friend has referred to the Townsend Committee whi(jh made 
0 specific recommendation on the matter. That w^as a local Committee 
appointed by the Government of Madras and presided over by Mr. 
Townsend, an official from the Bombay Presidency. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
May I interrupt the Honourable Member? Mr. Townsend comes from 
the Punjab. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaml Mudaliar: I am very glad. The 
farther he is from Madras the more dispassionate is the judgment likely 
to be. 
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/ N6S;lr, ®r,'tlie Boj^l Commission oh Agriculture in their Beport dealt 
' with this question. They said: 

“ Under Act XXI of 1917, the debentures of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Bank have been included in the list of securities given in section 20 of the Indian lYusts 
Act, 1882. Wo do not think that any objection can bo taken to this co.irSe. In the 
agreement with the bank in which the local Government guarantee the interest on these 
debentiu'es, they have taken ample power to interfere in case of mal-administration akid 
this appears sufficient to reduce the risk of loss to the holders of the debentures to a 
minimum. We, therefore, recommend that the debentures of Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, which are similarly secured, and 
the interest on which is guaranteed by the local Government should be added to the 
list of trustee securities.'’ 

I venture to submitj Mr. (Jhairrnan, that the Madras Central Mortgage 
Bank specifically complies with all the requirements laid down by the 
iioyal Commission on Agriculture. Its debenture interest has been 
guaranteed by the Local Government; the Local Government, as I have 
showr^., liave ample powers to interfere, so that no mal-adrninistration 
ii'Uc plnce, and it has been stated by the high officials of the Govern- 
ment of Madras that the affairs of this I5ank are above reproach. Then, 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, which reported a little 
later, under the presidency of Sir Blmpoudra Nath Mitra, made the 
following recommendation : 

“ We further agree that thest) deboAturos, the interest whi(?h is guaranteed by 
Governm(mt as recommended above, should be included among trustee securities provided 
Government is satisfied that adequate arrangements have been made by the Bank for 
the redemption of these debentures at regular intervals.” 

Now, Sir, that satisfaction is to bo had from tlie rocommondation of 
the (lovernment of Madras, and I do not think it will be put forward by 
the lTon<)iiral)Ie the Finance Mcinbor that any consideration arising out 
of that is doierring him from including these under trustee securities. 
What then the reason why the IlonourahJo tiu* Finance Member is not 
able to s('e eye t(', eyv wi(h us and inehide lluse; things in the trustee 
securities. In Bonibay, it 'has been done. TJie Bombay Government have 
no doubt gnarautoed tho interests on these debentures, but look at the 
position of Bombay compared with the position of Madras. My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, ventured to suggest a few minutes ago 
that Bombay people are more respectable than the Madras people; if, Sir, 
t)oing in a position to produce deficit budgets yeiir after year, unable to 
make your budget balance, approaching the Government of India for 
doles witli reference' to surcharges that my Honourable friend. Sir George 
Schuster, indicated yesterday, being in a p<^sition to beg the Government 
of India for a little relief by way of stamp duty on cheques which will 
probably produce 2 or 2A lakhs a year, if this is the kind of respectability 
th.at Sir Cowasji Jehangir is thinking of all I can say is that we are not 
anxious to remain in the same grade of res]>f'ctability as my Bombay 
friends. The Government of Madras had a surplus of 135 lakhs last year. 
It is going to have an ample surplus this year also. It is building up . its 
reserves. I may not agree with the policy of the Government of Mc^ras 
in its policy of raising more taxation than is necessary, and following the 
old policy of building up reserves. But apart from that question, here is 
a Provincial Government whose financial stability is absolutely sound, 

. to whose financial position you cannot raise any objection and it is 
• guaranteeing interests and looking after these debentures. If Bombay 
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^ould have the privilege, why should not Madras have the same privilege? 
We are not asking for a Bill or legislation for uniform application in all 
provinces. We want a Bill only for the Ma(lra.s Presidency whose position 
is sound. I’he co-operative movement has made special headway in the 
Madras Presidency. My Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, had at one 
time of his career to deal with this question, and he knowg the position of 
co-operative movement in Madras, — ^how it is spreading from district to 
district, from village to village and how the systems of village communal 
life in Madras help the propagation of this movement. It has been taken 
up by every person in the villages in Madras, and you will find that 
results of the co-operative movement are tho greatest in Madras. Why 
on earth should this Central Government, merely by refusing this power 
of legislation, put a handicap in our way? Now, Sir, T am not sure 
whether my Honourable friend is thinking of considerations of high finance 
in connection with this Eesolution. Am I to understand that to make 
their loan operations successful they should restrict ns far as possible the 
investment of Trust funds in such securities and their absorption by 
vjmoiis kinds of loans raised by other bodies? Debentures of the Mortgage 
Bank are after all a kind of loan that is raised by the Central T^and 
Mortgage Flank and if his idea is that his own operations in the loan 
market will not be helped or will be considerably hampered, because the 
land mort.gage bank will absorb a large amount of trustee securities which 
oilier wise will come into his hands, then I venture to suggest that he is 
not doing justice to his own capacity for absorbing these trust funds or to 
the capacity of the land mortgage bank to absorb them. 

Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member yesterday indicated 
to us that he had just completed a large conversion loan, unique in the 
financial history of this country and that ho has been able to get 32 
crores of rupees by w’ay of conversion. He has also been able to tell 
us that his last loan operation floated in the market was successful. He 
also indicated and it is quite clear from tho Budget, that the capital 
programme of the Eailways or any other productive source is practically 
nil, and that, therefore, opportunities lor the investing public to invest 
tlicir money are very fev/ indeed. In fact such were the reasons why he 
told us that those who have not taken advantage of his scheme will repent 
tor not showing sufficient alacrity hi the matter. I am with him in all 
that he has said. I shall only say that there is still a large amount of 
money lying idle and iinmvest<d and which can be well invested in these 
debentures if only he removes the impediment that is standing in tlu', 
ivay. People may like to invest in forms of security which are near their 
homes and which they can watch and whose operations they are aivaro 
of, rather than in securities of the Government of India. Why should 
you not give them an opwrtunity? 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, referred to insurance companies 
that ivould want to invest in these debentures. The Honourable the 
Finance Member is aware that Indian insurance companies are springing 
up very fast all over the country. Tn the Madras Prosidoncy itself, I 
believe that there arc three insurance companies working. The idea that 
insurance companies, indigenous in their nature, should start and try 
to take the custom w'hich has been going to foreign companies has 
spread all over the country, and insurance companies are going to be a 
success, provided they are well managed. Why should you not give these 
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insurance companies an opportunity of investing in these securities? — 
because the insurance companies cannot invest in these securities, unless 
you give them the legal power to do so. 

If I might revert to the question of the soundness of this Bank for 
a moment, I would like to state that : 

“ the debentures are supported by the mortgages of immovable property and under 
the by-laws of this bank the debentures cannot be issued unless they are supported by 
mortgages transferred to it by the affiliated mortgage banks of a value equal to the value 
of the debentures proposed to be issued." 

Every debenture, therefore, is covered to that extent by a first mortgage 
Dn the landed property either of the Central Bank itself or of its primary 
banks. Thr* debentures are, therefore, backed by first mortgage securities 
executed in favour of the primary banks and the central mortgage bank 
and are covered by the debentures issued by the Bank 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Ooiir) : The Honourable Member has 
exceeded his time. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am very sorry: I would 
only urge, therefore, that the Honourable the Finance Member should 
undertake legislation on the subject applicable only to the Presidency of 
Madras, becjnise 1 do venture once more to state in this House that the 
Presidency of Madras is in a unique position. 

(Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali rose to speak.) 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Goiir) : How long is the Honourable 
Member going to take? 

Mr, Muhammad Azhar Ali (Tiucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Kural) : Sir, I shall finish in five minutes. I remember the history 
of these debentures when I was a member of the Maclagan Committee on 
co-operation and the question then was, whether this favour, which was 
extended to tho Bombay Central Bank about these debentures, could 
not be extended to the whole of India. In Madras, wo find that there 
is a supplementary security of land mortgage also which was not in those 
days given by the Bombay Central Bank. I really fail to see how the 
Government of India should have extended this favour to the Bombay 
Bank and vdien it comes to be a question of extending the same favour 
to the Madras Central Bank, which gives another and auxiliary security of 
land mortgage, I do not see why the Government of India should fail 
in giving help to the Madras Central Bank. These debentures in Bombay 
were guaranteed bv the Bombay Government. Here I find that these 
debentures are agam guaranteed by the Madras Government and so I do 
not see any reason why there should be any discrimination between the 
two Presidencies and why the same favour should not be extended at 
present in the case of Madras and also if other provinces come forward 
with a similar guarantee of land mortgages, and also of their own 
Provincial Governments — ^I see absolutely no reason why the Government 
of India should not include and give the people of Madras the liberty to 
invest fcheir reserve money or other money which they have in their 
pockets in the shape of debentures. 

. The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 

I 


Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Further consideration of Mr. 
Thampnn's Resolution. 


Mr. S. O. Jog (Berar Representative) : Sir, the Resolution under dis- 
cussion is: 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that section 
of the Indian Trust Act, 1882, may be so amended as to declare the debentures of 
Central Land Mortgage Bank of Madras as trustee securities.*' 

The discussion has so far proceeded on those lines, but nobody seems 
to have read the Indian Trusts Act. T will just read section 20 of the 
Indian Trust Act for the information of Honourable Members: 

“ Where the trust -property consists of money and cannot be applied immediately 
or at an early date to the purposes of the trust the trustee is bound (subject to any direction 
contained in the instrument of trust) to invest the money on the following securities, and 
on no others : 

(а) in promissory notes, debentures, stock or other securities of any Local 

Government or of the Government of India, or of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; 

(б) in bonds, debentures and annuities charged by the Imperial Parliament on the 

revenues of India ; 

(bb) in India three and a half per cent, stock, India three per cent, stock, India tw*^ 
and a half per cent, stock or any other capital stock which may at any tim^ 
hereafter bo issued by the Secretary of State for India in Council under th© 
authority of an Act of Parliament and charged on the revenues of India ; 

(c) in stock or debentures of, or shares in, Railway or other Companies the interest. 

whereon shall have been guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in 
Coimcil or by the Government of India or in debentures of the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Limited, the interest whereon shall have been 
guaranteed, by the Secretary of State for India in Council ; 

(d) in debentures or other securities for money issued, under the authority of any 

Act of a Legislature established in British India, by or on behalf of any 
municipal body, port trust or city improvement Trust in any Presidency 
town, or in Rangoon Town, or by or on behalf of the trustees of the port 
of Karachi ; 

(e) on a first mortgage of immovable property situate in British India : Provided 

that the property is not a leasehold for a term of years and that the value of 
the property exceeds by one-third, or, if consisting of buildings exceeds 
by one-half, the mortgage money ; or 

(/) on any other security expressly authorised by the instrument of trust, or by 
any rule which the High Court may from time to time prescribe in this 
behalf.” 

The concluding portion of this section is clause (/) and refers to “any 
other security expressly authorised by the instrument of trust*’. The Act 
really contemplates that on the security of immoveable property these 
trust moneys can be invested. So the principle embodied in this Itesolu 
tion is not nt all a new one. But then the obstacle for the time being 
is that except those securities recognised under section 20, the trust moneys 
cannot be invested in any other kind of security, and, therefore, jt is 
necessary to amend this section. This Act was passed in 1882, and much 
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water has flown down the bridge. Since then a number of other seourities, 
quite as good and solvent as those mentioned, have come into existence. 
For instance, the Provincial Governments are also having different securi- 
ties, so also the Central Mortgage Banks are having their own securities 
which are quite solvent, and many people would like that their trust money 
should be invested on these securities, but then this legal objection 
stands in the w^ay. In fact, legislation to meet this object should have 
been undertaken by Gk)vernment themselves to remedy this defect, 
because many years have elapsed since the Act of 1882 was passed. I, 
therefore, feel that the llesoiution is a very sound one and the recom- 
mendation contained therein should be accepted by the Government and 
the consequential amendments should also be made by Government. In 
my own Province, some difficulties have been experienced, and we also 
feel the necessity of a change in the law. Land Mortgage Banks are 
cropping up in many provinces, in fact there is a regular demand in many 
provinces for the establishment of l^and Mortgage Banks, and so far as 
I can see, Government are also encouraging the establishment of such 
banks. Under these circumstances, I find that since the Madras Land 
Mortgage Bank has already been established, other provinces will soon 
follow suit, and when such institutions spring up, there is no reason why 
these trust monies should not be invested in such securities which are as 
solvent as those mentioned in section 20. Sir, I support this Kesolution. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, we have 
listened to some \ery eloquent speeches on this matter, and I must say, 
jis I listontMl to what some of the speakers said, I found it somewhat 
difficult io understand how I could bo so inhuman or so selfish or so 
callously indifferent to the interests of the country to have taken the 
attitude which I have done in this matter. Sir, I would ask the House 
to appreciate that it is not for any reasons of that kind that we are taking 
the attitude that we have thought it right to take. I would like to 
put the case as shortly and impartially to the House as T can. But I 
would like at the outset to make it quite clear with reference to what was 
said by iny Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Kamaswami Mudaliar, 
that we eerlainly have not been inlluenced by any selfish considerations 
<jis regards the Government of India’s interests from a fear that flotation 
of securities of this kind would interfere with our own operations. That 
factor does not come into our consideratiop at all, for the scale of opera- 
tions contemplated would certainly not embarrass us in any way. Wc 
have had to look at this matter from the point of view of people with 
whom rests the authority and the responsibility for protecting certain 
intci'f'sts. We, really, and the framer of the l^solution, or those who 
supported it, look at the matter from opposite standpoints. Those who 
support the Eesolution desire to have a certain cachet given to a parti- 
cular form of security for reasons of their own which, I freely admit, are 
very good reasons. We on the other hand have framed Acts for the 
protection of trustees, and we have to consider that side of the matter. 
It would of course be very easy for us to exercise vicarious generosity at 
the possible expense of trustees and beneficiaries and open the list of 
trustee securities freely to those who desire to come upon it, but if that is 
done in an unduly wide way, I think Honourable Members would admit, 
it would certainly be a failure to fulfil what is our own special responsi- 
. bility in the matter. 
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Now, I am not quite clear on what ground really those who support 
this Eesolution are taking their stand. It has not been quite clear whether 
they really stand for the principle that the debentures of all land 
mortgage banks of this kind ought to be trustee securities or whether they 
are merely arguing in this particular} case that inasmuch as the Government 
of Madras is ready to guarantee this particular issue, that at least should 
remove aU doubts as to its soundness and reliability. Of course if the 
larger, wider ground is taken, that is a matter which would raise very 
wide and difficult issues and certainly one w’ould have to take the line 
that any move of that kind would have to be strongly opposed until 
certain conditions have been fulfilled and land mortgage banks have 
established themselves on a very soimd basis. I do not want to go into 
details now, but I cannot quite accept the general statement by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, as regards the universality of recognition 
of land mortgage banks as suitable institutions for treatment of their 
debentures as trustee securities. It is possible to find examples of land 
mortgage banks which have done very badly indeed, and although I 
personally would view with great sympathy any proposal for dealing with 
ihe problem of rural in(le!)tedness and working out a scheme for effecting 
some soi*t of conversion of the rural indebtedness of India, that, I am sure, 
Honourable Members will agree is such a vast problem that it could not 
f)(3 tackled in a summary way, nor do I think really that those who 
support this Jlesoliition would seek to push the issue as far as that. That 
is a problem w'hich, I think, must be treated separately, I, therefore, 
propose to deal with this merely as raising the issue aS to whetlicr in this 
))ai4icular case with the guarantee of the Government of Madras behind 
the debentures we ought to give way. Now, I want to make it clour that we 
cannot really limit the issue to this particular case. If we make this a 
iriistec security, it will make it a trustee security of course nob merely 
locally, but for tho whole of India and, further than that, it would involve 
accepting the principle that securities of this kind carrying a guarantee 
of any Provincial Government must be accepted as trustee securities. I 
Hn’nk it would be impossible to agree to accept a,s a trustee security a 
debenture of this kind guaranteed by the Government of Madras and 
refuse admission to similar debentures guaranteed by other Provincial 
Governments. Therefore we have to recognise that a fairly wide principle 
is involved. 

Now, while I am speaking on that, I want to correct one misapprehen- 
sion which, I think, exists in the minds of Honourable Members. The 
case of the securities of the Bombay Co-operative Bank was quoted as a 
precedent and it was argued that having accepted the principle in the case 
of Bombay, we cannot logically refuse it in the case of Madras. But the 
Bombay Co-operative Bank issue is tho only example of securities of that 
kind which is on the list. It was included in 1917 before any sort of 
devolution of financial responsibility to Provincial Governments and, 
since that date, wo have added no securities of this kind to the list, though 
we have been repeatedly asked to do so. The Bombay Society was 
fortunate in getting in before the constitutional change was made. I 
admit that the position is to this extent anomalous. That is one of the 
facts of history and it cannot be quoted as an argument today. Now, the 
position that we have taken is this. We feel .that the cachet of being a 
trustee security ought to be very sparingly and carefully granted. It 
means that once a security is made a trustee security, it at once becoines 
eligible for the investment of trust fimds and the whole idea of having 
trustee securities recognised in that particular way is to protect the 
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property of beneficiaries who cannot look after themselves and to give 
trustees a sort of guide so» that if they are people not well skilled in finance 
and not closely in touch with business, they can always choose trustee 
securities and feel that they are absolutely safe in such an investment. If 
that purpose is going to be achieved, obviously one must be very careful 
as to what securities can be admitted as trustee securities. I am quite 
ready to admit that in the case of the (iovernment of Madras, as it stands 
at present, if a security (iarried the absolute guarantee of the Government 
(;f Madras, it would fulfil all the conditions which I myself would wish to 
impose before admitting a security to the list of trustee securities; but we 
felt, when we considered this matter, that we were being asked to make a 
change which might open the door very widely to new securities coming on 
to the list, and we felt that we had been asked to make that change just on 
the eve of a very big constitutional change as regards India. We did not 
know and we do not know yet exactly what the position of the Provincial 
Governments may be, but it may be quite possible that their finances will 
he entirely in their own hands and that the future Government of India 
wull not be able to exercise any control over the way in which they ad- 
minister their public finances. In that case, it is questionable whether it 
is wise, just at this stage, to enlarge tlio list of trustee securities in this 
pai’tvicular way. I know that it is difficult for those who support this 
particular scheme and feel very strongly the advantages that a change of 
this kind w’ould bring in this particular case to appreciate the wider issues, 
but that is really the ground on which we ticted and I would ask Honour- 
able Members to consider it very carefully. As far as wo, the present 
Government, are concerned, we are not really vitally interested in this 
issue. If the House were to take a certain lino about it. Government do 
not feel, as far as they are concerned, any strong desire to fight against 
it; but, on the whole, after very careful consideration we came to the 
conclusion that it was not right at this stage to enlarge the list of trustee 
securities. In that attitude, I may say, we were influenced to some 
extent by the attitude of the Imperial Bank. The Imperial Bank felt 
that if tliese securities welre made trustee securities, it would bo impossible 
for them even though they may nominally have a discretion in the 
matter to refuse to advance money upon them, and their view was that 
once this principle was admitted it might mean that securities would get 
on to the list which they would not at all like to be forced to advance 
money upon. That represents one business aspect of the matter. 

Now, T just want to deal with one or two of th.e points that have beeU 
made. I think that in some Honourable Members’ minds there is a 
somewhat exaggerated idea of the handicap that is being imposed upon 
tljs particular Society by not having these particular securities classed as 
trustee securities. It was said, for instance, in the course of argument 
that insurance companies would be able to take them up if they were 
trustee securities and that at present they are absolutely unable to do so. 
Well, as a matter of fact, if one studies the investments of the general 
body of insurance companies in India, one finds that they are not, at any 
rate most of them are not, precluded from investing in securities of that 
kind. I have a list here of something like 20 insurance companies in India 
that have fairly substantial holdings in ordinary shares of Indian 
Companies. It is possible of course that certain insurance companies, by 
their articles of association, are precluded from investing in anything but 
trustee securities, but I think I am correct in saying that is not a general 
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provision in tLe case of insurance companies. In fact a moments thought 
would convince one that if insurance companies were forced to invest in 
Nothing but trustee securities, they would be put into a very difficult 
position. When there are large fluctuations in the rates for money, it 
does happen that the capital value of fixed interost-b'earing securities may 
depreciate very considerably indeed, and a company which can only invest 
in that type of investment would be put into a somewhat ill-balanced 
position. I think, therefore, that the disadvantage of anything not being 
a trustee security has been spmewhat over-stated. 

There is another point I would like to make. At present, if the 
Madras Government want to help this particular Society, it has of course 
a way open to itself for doing so. The actual direct securities of Local 
Governments are at present on the list of trustee securities; and if the 
Local Government wishes to help the Society, there is nothing to prevent 
its making a direct loan to the Society and issuing its own securities to 
raise the money. If it is giving a full guarantee, the amount of its own 
(iommitments would not thereby be increased. There is another point. If 
reliance is placed on the guarantee of the Local Government, 1 think, in 
this particular case it is fair to say that the guarantee of the Local Gov- 
ernment is only a limited one. It has only guaranteed interest for five 
years. Well, if w'e were to admit that principle, then that w’ould open 
the door again to another very dangerous possibility of variation. If we 
wrere to be satisfied with the limited guarantee of Provincial Governments, 
we should not only open the door to the possibility of having to include 
the guarantees of unsound Provincial Governments, but wo should also 
open the door to the possibility of having to include guarantees which 
were limited in a very unsound way. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Supposing the Local Gov- 
ernment were to extend that guarantee without any limitation of time, 
would the Honourable Member change his view? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That would certainly meet the 
se(*ond point w'^hich I have made, but although it would certainly make the 
case easier, I should still be left with the difficulty that although the 
Madras guarantee may be a perfectly sound one, the guarantee of some 
other provinces — T certainly won’t mention names — ^might not be equally 
sound. 

An Honourable Member : Thanks to the Meston Award I 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That, Sir, is the position that we 
have .to take up in this matter. As I have said, after very careful consi- 
deration, we came to the conclusion that the best course, in the interests 
of India, and the course most consistent with our sense of our own 
responsibility in the matter, was to take the line that at present and 
pending the constitutional changes we ought not to widen the list of 
trustee securities. Oiir general feeling is that, if anything, that list is 
rather too wide already. 

Now, Laving explained this position, I do not know whether Honour- 
able Members opposite vnsh to push this Resolution to a vote. I would 
myself prefer to discuss the whole matter quietly again with one or two 
Members, — not merely Members speaking on behalf of Madras, but one 
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or two Members who would represent other interests and who can speak 
on the financial side from expert experience. I would like to have a dis- 
.cussion on those lines and to see how far the points which I have made 
are considered to be of over-riding importance. If the Kesolution is 
pushed to a vote, in view of our having taken the line that we have, we 
of course will have to oppose it, but I would much rather have a chance 
of talking the matter over again, because we really have only one interest 
and one purpose in our minds, and that is to do what is really right in 
the interests of the countrj as a whole. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Sir, when I heard the Honourable the Finance 
Member saying that he w’as not at all indifferent and callous to this 
demand from South India and that his sympathies were entirely with the 
rural population in their indebtedness, I thought he was going to accept 
my liesolution straightaway, but, Sir, I was very much disappointed as 
he proceeded with liis arguments. What he said on one point is perfectly 
true, namely, as regards the wider issue, and thougli this Eesolution 
refers to Madras alone, other Provinces, having such institutions, may 
desire to come into line with Madras. Wlicn he declared that, so far as 
Madras was coiu'cmed, the guarantee given by the Madras Government 
was good enough, though it was of a limited nature, apart from the fact 
that, the Madras Government might, if necessary, extend that guarantee, 
I was wondering, why the debentures of the Madras Central Mortgage 
Ijand Tlanks, on their merits alone, should not be treated as trustee 
se(‘urities. Each case has to be decided on its own merits. If the Gov* 
ernrncnit of India will lay down certain definite conditions and all the 
Provincial Land Mortgage Banks satisfy those conditions, I for one do 
not see ^vhere the difficulty comes in. But that is a different matter and 
I am not concerned witli it. 

Then, anotlior point that my Honourable friend made was with regard 
to the analogy with the debentures of the Bombay Co-operative Bank. 
He said thiit they were givc\i the status of trustee securities in 1917 before 
the reforms came into force. I am aware there has been devolution of 
financial responsibility to a certain extent since then and that 
with the advent of the new reforms, when provincial autonomy will be 
a settled fact, there wdll be complete devolution afterwards. But I 
thought from the fragmentary reports, I have had, of the Round Table 
Conference, that the Bi-itish Government were putting up a strong fight 
for all kinds of financial safeguards. Now, if, in connection with the next 
constitutional reforms, the Government of India can take sufficient care 
to safeguard their interests not only with regard to the loans advanced to 
the Provincial Governments, but also to the monies invested by all and 
sundry English people in this countey, I wonder, why a provision shoidd 
not be made in the future constitution with regard to the existing inter- 
provincial and such other commitments, if the anxiety of the Honourable 
the Finance Member is to give special protection to funds invested by 
trustees of other Provinces. 

Sir, it is quite possible. Whenever we want anything useful to be 
done, you ask us to wait till the new constitution came into 
n p.M. and it will only come after two or three years. In the 

meantime, much water will flow down the bridges. That is an answer 
•with which I am not satisfied. Things can't be held up so long. One 
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pleasing feature of the reply of the Honourable the Finance Member was 
that ho was prepared to receive in conference two or three Members of 
this House and have an informal discussion to thrash out the whole ques- 
tion. I have no objection to that procedure; on the contrary, I welcome 
it. A Committee like that will have more facilities to consider the ques- 
tion in all its bearings and I shall be very happy to withdraw the 
Resolution if the House will give me leave to do so. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I move 
my Resolution which stands thus: 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Govemoi* General in Coiineil to ^ivo encourage- 
ment to the Indian film industry which is still in its infancy by removing the import duty 
on raw films as recommended by the Indian Cinematograph Commitico, 1927-28.** 

Sir, this morning I found much enthusiasm and interest in the House 
when the Resolution about the release of Mahatma Gandlii and other 
political prisoners was being discussed. I now want to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that this Resolution which I am moving is also 
a very important one and that the Honourable Members should feel 
interested in it. It will be noticed that it seeks encouragement for Indian 
industries. Though this Resolution is a restricted one, yet it is one which, 
if accepted, would prove the sympathy and support of Government to 
Indian indnstrios. This Resolution, I say, is a restricted one, because you 
find that what is asked for is only that the raw cinema films required for 
the ]>rodiu‘tion of entertainment or educational purpose be made duty 
free. We know that there are two kinds of films that are imported into 
India, — one is exposed and the other unexposed. Those films, which are 
unex]joscd, are called the raw cinema films and the exposed ones are those 
which are imported from foreign countries ready for exhibition. I submit 
that this Resolution does really refer to the encouragement of the Indian 
industry alone, because when these raw materials arrive here from abroad, 
they are exposed, distributed and exhibited here in India. Therefore it 
is very necessary that this industry should be encouraged and these raw 
films shoulrl be exempted from duty. 

We know that there were happy days in India when there were so 
many indigenous liome and cottage industries. At the present moment, 
I am not going to weep over spilt milk, but I must point out that now 
that there has been an awakening in India to revive those industries on 
a modem system, it is the duty of Government not only to show lip 
sympathy, but to give substantial help. It will be noticed, Sir, that those 
industries in India have actually disappeared. At present I do not think 
it right to go into the causes which annihilated those industries, but my 
object now is to go to the very issue which is now before the House, 
namely, that the raw films should be duty free. Now, Sir, taking this 
l^oint, I would submit, that these films which they get from foreign 
countries are so very costly that it is really hard for many people to 
afford to invest such large amounts on films and other equipments to 
produce entertainment films. Therefore what this industry asks is a 
modest demand that the raw material be imported duty free. We know 
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that at present the duty levied on these films is 25 per cent, on non- 
British and 15 per cent, on British ones. This the film producers feel as 
a very heavy burden and want that, if encouragement is really intended 
to be given to this industry and if Government are sincere that it should 
develop, the concession asked for should be granted to them. At present 
it will be noticed that the cost of the raw film is very exorbitant, specially 
in the case of talkies which comparatively requires considerable quantity 
of film. These talkies are more useful than silent })ictures. Therefore, 
they should be cnc:ouraged and, if there is no support from Government, 
this industry would only die its own death. 1 do not think that the 
public in India or even Government, which at times show sympathy, would 
like that this industry should get wiped off. On the contrary, we find 
all round in the world that this industry has developed on a large scale, 
and its progress has been really enviable. We find that in the whole 
world there are 01,551 cinema houses,^ whereas in India we find only 650. 
Out of this 650 also, the majority are silent and only about 100 are talky 
(hnernas. Sir, even in the United Kingdom, a considerably smaller place 
than our (‘ountry, — there are about 4,500. Therefore, this industry re- 
quires tb he progressed in India. Cinema industry was introduced in 
India at a recent date. The first film that was produced in India was in 
the year 1913 and the talky — the first one of it, in Bombay — in 1931. It 
cannot, therefore, j)ossibly be denied that this industry is in its infancy. 
It has boon tlic principle of all Governments to support infant industries. 

T do not want to detain the House with a long speech, but I hope to 
give some facts in support of the usefulness of films. I find that when 
this question was raised during the last Session in this House, the Member 
for Government in charge of Commerce did show sympathy, but niy object 
in moving this Eesolution is not to seek only lip sympathy from thft 
Treasury Benches, but I do really ask for substantial help. The useful- 
ness of films cannot possibly be questioned. Films are not only used for 
the purpose of ontortainmont which is also a necessary adjunct in life, 
but they also serve for eJiucational purposes. At present, though, of 
course, on a small scale, we find that these films are doing useful work 
in schools and colleges, and wc also find that fliese films have now been 
ilscd for the purpose of even giving an impetus to the welfare of rural 
life. In a book written by a European gentleman in Madras I noticed that 
in villages films were being shown in order to educate illiterate persons. 
Of course the educated people would like to go to these cinemas more for 
entertainment than for any other interest. But these illiterate persons 
who are shown these films are beincr actually educated, not only in their 
agricultural operations, but even with regard to their health and hygienei. 
We know in India we are now advancing to revive art. It is a very good 
augury of the times. When referring to this domain of the art of our 
country, T feel much pleasure to allude to my Honourable friend, Mr. 
G. S. Dutt, — ^who, I find is not just now in his seat — who, I am sure, 
would feel rejoiced to see his hobby — ^the folk dances — ^which he has revived 
with such success in Bengal — put on the screen. His object is that tK6 
practice of folk dance should extend to every nook and comer of India. 
I submit that if the import of these raw films be increased it will be a 
very easy task for my friend to have these folk dances exhibited on thB 
. screen and popularized throughout India. My object at present 
impress upon the usefulness and the necessity of this industry thriving 
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in India. We know, it now tends to solve also the unemployment ques- 
tion in our country, because these cinema houses are actually engaging 
thousands and . thousands of persons. I have legitimate grounds to say 
that Government should be thankful for this industry having been intro- 
duced in India, for they also earn in the shape of getting so much import 
duty and income-tax froni producers, distributors, exhibitors and also from 
the employees, actors and actresses. Therefore, the Government should 
see their way that these films are produced on a large scale in India. 

• ^1 ^ impressed with the Indian 

ideal that they were able to depict in them especially in these days of 
advancement. I was very glad to see two pictures exhibited, one was 
Madhuri— where Madhuri, the heroine of the play, clung to her husband 
Ambar through thick and thin, through extreme troubles and trials and 
eventually secured the happiness for both of them. I was also pleased to 
witness the film of Bhagat Pralhad, which really has the influence to up- 
lift one's soul and stimulate religious inclinations. Now, I think I have 
been able to impress upon the House that there is nothing wrong in these 
film houses if proper care and attention is given to them— which they do 
need at present,— to be of a vciw good use to the public at large in India. 
On these grounds of usefulness, I submit, Sir, Government should give 
exemption of duty on raw cinema films. With regard to the sympathy 
having been shown to this industry, I refer first to the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, which met in 1921, and 1 will read a few words from their 
report. They said : 

“ Raw materials required for Indian industry should ordinarily be admitted free of 
duty, ” 

That is, Sir, what this Resolution asks for. They further state: 

“ This is obvious principle of general acceptance in Protectionist CouniricH.’* 

Then, Sir, the Cinematograph Committee was also in favour of the 
object in view, which may be noticed from the few words that I quote 
with your j)ermission. They are: 

“ There is, however, one tariff concession which wo consider the producing industry 
can legitimately claim. Raw or virgin film is the raw material of the industry .” 

I must now directly say about the sympathetic attitude of the 
Members on the Treasury Benches. I have heard occasionally the 
Honourable Mcinbor in charge of Industruis and Labour giving out 
sympathetic expression witli regard to the development of Indian industry, 
but, Sir, when tliis question was threshed out in the November Session, 
when we heard a very lengthy and masterly speech of the Honourable 
Mr. Jadhav, the Honourable the Commerce Member said, — it is to be 
found at page 3241 of the debates of 1932 

An Honourable Member: Read the whole debate. 

Mr, Zialcihand Navalraii:! I am inot going to read the whole of the 
debate, though I have got half an hour at my disposal yet. I will take 
lesser time. My aim is to create some interest in the House on the 
subject which needs more sympathy and support from the Members. I 
am very glad that Mr. G. S. Dutt has just come in and I hope he will 
support me on this Resolution. I know he would really get a thrill of 
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joy if he sees the folk dances — of the revival of which he is the father- 
exhibited in cinema films and thus spread all over India .... 


Mr. G. S. Dutt (Bengal : Nominated OflSeial) : Will you join in it? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why not. I am ready to join you in any 
thing that is good. Now, what the Honourable the Commerce Member 
said was this: 

“ I may say that a few days ag<^ I w'as waited upon by a deputation representing the 
film industry in this country and 1 can give this assurance to the Hou^ that the 
representation whi(;ii 1 had from them on tiiat occasion will receive our most careful, and 
I add, sympathetic consideration. I confoas to a considerable amount of sympathy 
with a good deal that has fallen from tiie Honourable Members who have spoken on this 
subject and 1 hope fchat tJiey will accept the assurance that T have just given, though it is 
not possible for mo to accept this amendment.” 

This is why I have moved this llesolution to get practical help from 
Government. As to the income that the Government derive from the 
raw film imports it would be found, from the figures given by Mr. Jadhav, 
that the raw material of the value of about Eis. 11,07,665 is imported into 
India yearly. That would give an import duty of about Es. 21 lakhs 
to the Government. It is not much for the Government to sacrifice. 
I'he question may arise if Government can get this amount in some other 
way. Of course it is for the Honourable Member to find out how to do 
this, if they really cannot do without this amount. I am sure there are 
some other wa\s of compensating Government for the remission; but I 
do not tliink it is s\ich a large amount that the Government cannot forego. 
In this connection, it will not be out of place to suggest that exposed 
material, which is being at present charged on arrival at 4^ annas a foot, 
might he charged at 5.J annjis; and thus the Government will be fully 
compensated. In conefusion, I submit that a case has been made out 
that this industry should be helped and should have not only the 
sympathy, but material and ' substantial support. I hope that this House 
will bo pleased to accept this Eesolution. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Motion moved:. 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to give 
encouragement to the Indian film industry which is still in its infancy by removing the 
import duty on raw films as recommended by the Indian Cinematograph Committee, 
1927-28.” 

Mr. B. V.. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, T heartily support the Eesolution so ably moved by my friend 
from Sind. The cinema industry is an infant industry and although it 
was started first in 1913, its development has been very slow. First on 
account of the war which prevented raw materials and machinery coming 
in here in sufiicient quantities for the industry, and then owing to the 
difficulty about capital and other things. Now, by the introduction of 
the talkies, the whole system and machinery has undergone a change and 
the industry has almost to be started anew. So the beginning of the 
talkies might be taken to be in 1931, and it is only of two years' stand- 
ing in India and, therefore, it is really an infant industry, ^ an infant 
industry which is not an unimportant one. It is already giving w^ee 
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and supporting a population of about 13,000 workers, and, in that respect, 
it gives promise of great expansion. So, from the point of view of 
numbers also, it is an important industry. But Government as usual 
will not look at it and will not encourage it. In the book “Large indus- 
trial Establishments in India**, the statistics of all the industries are 
given and the smallest industry there, which is the paper industry, employs 
only 5,000 people; still Government take notice of that industry and are 
striving their best to encourage it. I am very thankful to the Govern- 
ment for taking interest in the paper industry and other industries. But, 
at the same time, I must point out that the cinema industry is giving 
maintenance to 13,000 people and, therefore, it is a much larger and 
more important industry and it deserves some come? in the heart of 
Government so that they may be induced to extend their help to it. 

Now, what is the help that is asked? It is asked that the raw 
material of the industry should be allowed duty free. This principle is 
almost axiomatic as the report of the Cinematograph Committee says, 
and I need not quote again and again the dictum laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission. So the condition is clear that the industry is an infant 
industry; it is at the same time an important industry* it is, I shall 
say, a nation-building industry, because it spreads education and general 
culture among the masses. England also is doing her best to encourage 
this cinema industry and the method adopted by England is to prescribe 
a quota for home production. In every cinema house, a certain propor- 
tion of English made films must be exhibited; and, in that way, 
encouragement to the home industry is given. It is a very drastic measure 
no doubt, and there are two sides to that question. The film industry 
in India is not going to ask for that form of encouragement. We are 
not going to ask the Government to give us a quota of Indian made 
films; we are asking for a very small thing which we claim is legitimately 
due to us. Even in Russia, all attention is paid to the educational side 
of the film industry, and I have recently read that the Soviet Govern- 
ment are taking care to see that, in the training colleges for teachers, 
every teacher is taught how to operate a cinematograph machine, so that 
they may have cinema shows in evei-y village where there is scope for it, 
and, in that way, they arc making education by means of cinematograph 
available to all. India is a country, full of illiterate people, and if culture 
and education are to spread among the people, it cannot be done in these 
days of financial crisis by opening schools and providing school masters. 
T do not know wlien India will be in a position to introduce compulsory 
education in all the villages, but if Government take it into their head 
to give sufficient encouragement to the cinema industry, I am confident. 
Sir, that the general level of education among the masses will be con- 
siderably raised. I, therefore. Sir, very heartily support the Resolution 
so ably moved by my friend. 

Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri (Central Provinces : Tianflbold(‘rs) : Sir, I 
rise to support the Resolution regarding the removal of import duty on 
raw cinema films moved by Mr. Navalrai, be(*?iuse T consider that film 
is a very powerful instrument in educating the mass(3s the necessity of 
which is becoming increasingly evident, especifilly in a country like ours 
and that is why I would like to urge the . Government to give adequate 
relief to this industry by the measure contained in the Resolution. 

In stressing the educative value of cinemas. T cannot do better than 
quote an interesting observation made in the course of an address recently 
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delivered at the annual meeting of the Science Masters’ Association in 
Bristol. It runs;* 

“ There were many advantages to be gained by the use of films in teaching. Icleas 
oould be more readily conveyed by films than was possible on a blackboard.’* 

We see the truth of these remarks inasmuch as the use of films in 
education has been taken full advantage of in all the more advanced 
countries of the East and West. From a perusal of literature on films 
as well as information gleaned from other sources, it appears, Russia 
has advanced more than any other country in respect of films in educa- 
tion, because it "is considered that : 

“ The film is an educational instrument which should bo used mainly to carry 
enlightenment to the illiterate and uncultured populace. They have no use for films 
which emphasises the value of the individual to the exclusion of its meaning for the mass.” 

It is now an admitted fact that liussia, with, the help of films as well 
as radio, has succ'cedcd in removing illiteracy in their country during the 
past few years to a remarkable degree. Considering the potentialities of 
the film industry from the educational point of view, I submit, that the 
Government should encourage this infant indigenous industry and noiirisli 
it to its full growth as in other countries. 

In the memorandum submitted to the Department of Commerce of the 
Government of India, dated the 17th Novcmbc}*, 1932, the Motion Pictures 
Society of India, a representative body of the film industry in this country, 
has stated the grievances of this industry and pointed out how it has been 
greatly handicapped for lack of finance, and increased cost of production 
of films on a limited market for exploitation of films due to the advent 
of talkies. If wc consider the prices of botli negative and positive pre- 
vailing in 1930 and 1932, wc find that there is an increase of 35 per cent, 
in the price of tliis materuil which absorbs one-third, of the capital 
varying from 50 to 70 thousand rupees. Due to the Ottawa Agreement 
there was reduction of price; however, the same is still 25 per cent, 
higher than that existing in 1930. I, tlK'n^fovc, submit, Sir, that the 
Government of India should porinit the import of raw cinema films free 
of duty as recommended bv the Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, and the 
Indian Cinematograph Committee, 1927-28, both appointed by tlie Gov- 
ernment. By this measure the Government may lose a revenue of appro- 
ximately 2} lakhs when we take into account the figures of 1931. But 
this loss can easily be compensated if the rebate system in respect of exposed 
films into the country is altered. The Gov’innmcnt of India get about 
five to six lakhs of revenue by way of import duty on exposed films 
which are valued at 4i annas per foot and a duty of 37i per cent, is 
charged on this valuation. But if the exposed film is returned to the 
countr.v of origin within two years, the Government have to refund 87^ 
per eent. dutv leaving a verv small amount of net revenue to the Govern- 
ment. Considering the life of the film to be very short, depending on the 
handling of the film as well ns the machinery through which it is run, the 
exposed films, which are re-exported, will be nothing but scraps of eellu- 
loid. I am told the distributor of foreign exposed films makes an 
average profit of 50 to 100 thousand rupees per film, and is it not very 
ridiculous that he should be paid back m per cent, dutv when he re- 
’ exports the film as scraps of celluloid after its thorough exploitation? 
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L therefore, suggest, that this period of two >ears for allowing refund 
on exposed films re-exported should be reduced from tw^o years to two 
months which is more than sufficienft. By this procedure I am of 
opinion that the Government will be able to retain the whole of the 
import duty on exposed films and consequently make up the loss that 
may be incurred due to exemption of duty on raw cinema films. 

1 w'oiild suggest another method to th'e Government for making good 
the loss by adopting the Resolution which 1 have tlie privilege to support. 
I may state here for the information of the House that a distributor or 
importer of foreign exposed films generally import three copies of a film, 
each print of an average length of 8,000 feet, on which ho pays a duty 
amounting to about Rs. 2,835, on the basis of valuation and import duty 
as I stated a few minutes before. Why should not the Government in- 
crease the rate of valuation from 4^ to annas or more especially 
when the distnbutor or importer of foreign exposed films makes a large 
amount of profit and pays a paltry amount by way of import duties. 

Before, I conclude my speech, T would like, Sir, to say a few words 
how other Governments have been giving protection to film industries 
in their respective countries. Tn some countries the Government are 
subsidising this industry, while in others they have enacted ''Quota" 
and other laws by insuring the market for tlu' native product and giving 
help in all possible ways. Tn some countries the Government have 
actually invested capital in this industry as many countries do in respect 
of key industries like steel, petroleum, etc. T should not fail to draw 
the attention of the House how England herself has been trying of late 
to help her native industry. She passed the Cinematograph Films Acfi 
in 1927 specifying a per cent, of playing timo each exhibitor must devote 
to British made pictures and binding both distributors and exhibitors to 
fulfil certain requirements for a period ending in 1940 for the encourage- 
ment of the native film industry in the United Kingdom. And the effect 
of this law has given an impetus to the British film industry, of which. T 
may be pardoned, to quote hero a few' figures. As cverv bodv knows, the 
American films have been dominating in the world markets for more than 
onp^ reason and the United Kingdom is not an exception to it. Tn the 
of this information, the gradual increase in the production nf the indi- 
genous films will hr^ intemsting: 

Year. Percentage. 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Tn other wwds. in 1982, English film producers produced 50 per cent, 
more films than the English “Quota" law required. 

Sir T need not cite anv more instances and tire the House to get 
support to the Resolution. ' I have represented tc this House the « 
the film industrv and, T fully hope, it deserves all the sup^rt of the 
Government and of the Honourable Members irrespective of Parties. 


11*5 

14-7 

16-7 

22*0 
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Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan (Agra Division* Muhammadan Bural;: 
Sir, I will always lend my support to any industry in India which can 
te built up and which requires the help of the Government. The film 
industry in India is in its infancy and requires consideration from the 
hands of the Government. It is an undoubted fact that cinema can be 
used as a medium of education to the people who cannot get that education 
otherwise and cinemas will, in future, as at 3 )rosent to a certain extent, 
•play a great part in building up the ideas of the nation. Therefore that 
requires great consideration in making this iiiduKirv useful. I am myself 
one of the cinema goers, though I do not go now-a-days so often as I 
used to do. Speaking for my constituency, I must inform the House 
what the views of certain influential members of my constituency are. 
They think it is one of the greatest evils of the day in India. They say 
that India is too poor to afford this luxury in the small towns. The 
average wages of a poor man in India is something between Bs. 10 and 
lis. 15 per month. In the small town, when he has a wife and two 
children to support, it comes to only Bs. 5 for himself. The cinemas 
have become so attractive in the small towns that the poor man is 
tempted to go to a cinema at least once a week and pay four annas which 
is the cheapest rate for a seat. He lives from hand to mouth and cannot 
afford to spend one rupee on a cinema which can be used for feeding 
his family. What is happening in the small towns is that they are getting 
more and more fond of these cinemas and the poor man sometimes takes 
his children' also. In England, it may be said that even the poorest 
man goe^ to the cinema. There ho earns something like Bs. a day and 
the cinemas charge Bd. for the cheapest seats. If ho spends 3d. a week, 
he can well afford to do so. He does not lose so much as the man in 

India. Cinemas are not costly in England .is they are in India. Then, 

a man in England docs hard w’ork. He is busy and docs not talk to 

other people. He docs not get much leisure for enjoyments. In his 

case there may be some justification for sor/io kind of amusement. In 
India, people have lot of amusements. Thov can enjoy themselves in 
many w^ays. They have got free clubs and ]innchayats. They can have 
their amusements cheaply.' To them the cinema is a luxury. Tf cinemas 
liad become a medium of education, then certainly thev will be useful, 
hut T want to know'’ whether present day Indian talkies^ arc of any educa- 
tive value. Tliat is the question we have got to consider before we can 
exorcise our vote. 


Now, Honourable Members of this House were invited to a show’. 1 
w’ould like to know" w"hethor any of them w ould sav that the pictures 
they saw" arc of any educative value to the poorer classes in any way. 
Now, it is generally that class of Indians w’ho go to the Indian talkies 
wlio (annofc understand English properly. There arc tw"o points which 
are attracting attention to the Indian talkies. One is that people go to 
hear the music. I find, sometimes good musicians are engaged w"ho can- 
not be heard ordinarily in every place. As far as this music is concerned, 
they have advanced a great deal as compared with the position tw"o or 
throe years ago, A groat deal of improvement has been made. But that 
is not the point from which w"e have to examine this question. We hove 
got to see w"betiier they have become educative or not. Tf w"e take up 
that position, w’e can only sav that they are not of much educative value. 
That is what my constituency feels at present. It mav be a .great enjov- 
tnent to me, but my constituency does not want that kind of enjoyment. 
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They feel that these cinemas, instead of educating the people, form a 
kind of temptation to them to spend money which they can ill afford to 
^spend and they do not want these cinemas. They say that even if 
•cinemas are there, there should be limited times for the shows. They do not 
■want to prevent cinema shows; they merely say, let them have shows, 
say, for about a day or two in the w*eek or on certain days only. For- 
merly, Sir, we had moving theatres. They used to go about during cer- 
tain fairs and people could afford to go and enjoy themselves there for a 
limited number of days. That was not such a great evil— once or twice 
a year and that did not tell much on the poorer classes. Now, these 
cinema shows several times each day are not attracting the people who 
wish to go there for the sake of education; they are attracting them for 
the sake of pleasure and frivolity and for them these shows prove to 
be too costly and extravagant sources of pleasure, and not always the 
right kind of pleasure at all, sometimes very mischievous and debasing 
to the mind and morals. Surely these ionga drivers, the motor bus 
drivers, coolies and such like people, who stpiander away their savings 
in this way, do not patronise these places in order to reap some sup- 
posed educational benefit or instruction; they go there to find out some- 
thing naughty which can amuse them; they want to find something which 
will stimulate their imagination and capture fcheii. minds. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajsh.ahi Divisions : Non-Muham* 
madan Rural) : Arc you then for prohibiting the importation of all 
cinemas ? 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Tf the cinema industry can show that 
they can confine themselves to catering to the present-day needs of Indian 
poorer classes, that is, to educate them, and that they arc thus helping 
to diffuse a sort of education w^hich the latter are not otherwise able to 
acquire, then we can give them our w^hole-hearted support. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): Order, order. It is not a* 
cinema censorship Bill that we are dealing with now. We arc dealing 
with a different point. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, I how to your ruling. The point 
is whether the cinema film industry should ho so much encouraged ns to 
lead UR to remove the whole import duty on it and, therefore, T hope 
you will allow mo the indulgence of pointing out clearly that unless a 
case has been made out for the proposition that the whole of the duty 
should be removed having regard to the films that they are producing, 
we should hesitate to accept the proposal. They will have to inatify 
themselves fiillv, and, if they can do so, then of course they will find 
whole-hearted support in this House, and, in a more popular House, 
’when a Bill in connection with it arrives at the appropriate ^ 

this moment it will be very difficult to vote on a Resolution of this kind 
that the total import duty should be removed from the films. 


Mr. Lalchand Kavalral: How much do you advocate? 

Mr Muhammad .Yamin Khan: I have never taken a brief from them 
and I’do not stand to argue the case fot the cinema industry. T nm 
only concerned with the Eesolution of my fetmd as it is there, which 
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simply says that it should be removed; I do not make any suggestion; 
I only say that the industry does require certain help from the Govern, 
ment, and because it is a Eesolution and it is not a Bill, it is not binding 
on the Government, even if it is passed. Government will give the 
matter its consideration. Having said, Sir, that they do deserve some 
kind of consideration, I would leave it to the Government to decide what 
kind of help they can afford to give to the industry. With these words, 
Sir, having made my position as a representative of my constituency and 
otherwise quite dear, I resume my seat. 


Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I just want to add a few words in support of the Resolution 
which is before the House. As Honourable Members arc aware, the cinema 
film industry is in its infancy in this country, and deserves all reasonable 
encouragement and support both from the Members of this House and 
from the Government. In other countries, the cinema industry has 
advanced to a great extent and Governments in some countries have 
a regular cinema bureau, and spend a lot of money for promoting and safe- 
guarding the legitimate interests of this indiistry, T shall just read out to 
you. Sir, a note which was submitted by the Director of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Motion Picture Bureau regard incr the work of the burea\i there. 
I will road out one short paragraph which will indicate how the Canadian 
Government has been supporting this cinema industry: 


** The Canadmri Governmonl; Motion Picture Bureau, as a branch of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, was first organized in January, 1917. for the purpose of augmenting 
other moans for tho world-wide dissemination of national publicity, the advertisement of 
the Dominion’s resources, attractions and opportunities, and tho encouragement of 
tourist and other trade and settlement through tho medium of motion pictures and other 
pictorial matter, tho iinportanco of which, as an agency for this work, was then 
becoming internationally recognized. Tho Bureau was also established to provide ^ a 
central plant in which all Federal Government motion and still photographic material 
could be produced at a considerable saving and the annual expenditure of the Government 
on this work is at present in tho neighbourhood of 60,000 dollars. This amount includes 
the salaries of 20 experienced executives and tacticians employed in the bureau ’* 

abd so on. Sir, the Indian Cinematograph Committee which was appointed 
in 1927 also recommended that encouragement should be given to this 
infant industry, by removing or at least lowering down the import duty 
on films. Sir John Marshall, the then Director General of Archaeology, 
who was examined on that occasion, also refers to the ways in which 
some valuable work could be done in the way of reproducing some of the 
ancient arts, customs and other things of the historic times. Sir John 
Marshall said: 

“ When T was examined by the Cineraatograpb Committee, I was asked by the Presi- 
dent to consider whether it would be possible for mv Department to prepare a series of 
memoirs on the ancient costumes, arms and antiquities of India, which could be used 
for the production of historical films, I have now had time to examine the proposal and beg 
to offer tho following remarks. Among the subjects with which each memoir could dew 
in separate sections would be architecture, the major and minor arts, furniture, conveyances 
arms, implements, domestic utensils,, costumes and ornaments, and musical instruments, 
religious iconography and cult, types, customs, manners, dancing and posturing, civil 
and religious ceremonial observances,” 


And 80 on. 
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Sir, as broadcasting is an infant industry for which the Government 
-have been giving its support, I plead for this infant industry also. I 
confess I h^ a very unfavoiurable idea of cinema shows before. Just to 
be shut up in a dark room in the evening along with all sorts and classes 
•or people and sexes is not a very happy idea for me (Laughter) ; but I confess 
that when I was invited to that cinema show the other afternoon, I was 
rather favourably struck with the exhibition which was got up on that 
occasion, and have come to have a very appreciative idea of the possibili- 
ties of this industry. Sir, mv Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
whose mind always moves in the official groove, true to his tradition as a 
habitual supporter of the Government, although he did confess that he 
was a habitual cinema-goer, ended his somewhat superficial observations 
by opposing this very reasonable proposal. 

An Honourable Member: He did not oppose. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamin Elhan: My Honourable friend’s brain wjis pro- 
bably working in the direction of how to oppose the Government and so he 
did not listen to my speech carefully. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: T am glad, Sir, th.i: this misunderstanding on 
my part has resulted in an avowal from my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
that he was not opposing the Besolution. T take it, therefore, that ho 
was supporting the Besoliition. Sir, my Honourable friend was criticizing 
some of the shows which he has seen with tonga drivers and such classes 
of people 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : I have seen many more shows than my 
Honourable friend has done. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: T have already confessed that I have been 
averse to these cinema shows; so there is no point in my friend saying 
that he had soon mMiiy shows. His criticism was directed more against 
tl'iO kind of show that was produced on those particular occa. 
sions, but there are other shows and exhibitions drawn from 
historical and other sources which go to give encouragement to national 
ideal, and have a highly educative value. This industry has very much 
advanced in other countries, and it is necessary that wo should take a 
leaf from out of tluur hooks. We should give whatever reasonable support 
and encouragement this industry is entitled to. With these remarks, I 
’beg to supiv-^rfe this Besolution. 

‘Mr. A. Hoon (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non-Muliamrnadan 
Bural) : Sir, I shall not take much time of the House in connection with 
this Besolution. I rise to support it. It is a happy sign that every 
Honourable Member of the House is agreed on the point that the cinemas 
have got an educative value of their own. The only note of discord that 
has so far been sounded from the non-official benches is from Mr . 

Khan. He has given his own point of view, and I give him credit 
He has placed certain facts before the House on the strength of which he 
gave it as his opinion that the cinema industry is not entitled to that much 
of encouragement which' they are claiming at this moment. 

Khan too agreed that cinemas have got an educative value and he has told 
us that he used to he a frequent visitor of the cinemas; I do not know 
why He has stopped going there now. 
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Mr. Muha mm ad Tamin Khan: I did not say that: I 8«dd that I do 
•not go now aa frequently, as I used to do before. 

llr. A. Hoon: I stand corrected. If, Sir, the effect of the cinemas 
is educative, as he admits, I think it would have been in the interests of 
all concerned if he would keep on these frequent visits to the cinemas. 
Another point that Mr. Yamin Khan made was that it costs the poor people 
in the villages four annas to visit cinemas. I think. Sir, that is a point in 
support of the claim which has been put forward from this side of the 
House. If at present it costs a poor villager four annas to go to a cinema 
show, surely if the duty is taken off in connection with these films which 
are going to be produced by Indian labour, Mr. Yamin Khan’s tenants in 
the district of Meerut will be able to have fine evenings by spending one 
anna only. (Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: “*Hoora!”) I very much 
appreciate that Mr. Yamin Khan has responded to the feelings that I am 
giving expression to and it is really in the interest of his tenants that he is 
saying “Hoora”. After that, Mr. Yamin Khan tried to make out a point 
which I did not quite understand. What was his grouse with regard to 
the poor tongawalas and other people going to the cinemas?' Why should 
they not go to the cinemas? Are they not in need of any amusement? T 
personally am of the opinion that amongst other portfolios there should be 
a portfolio for amusements, to develop schemes for the amusements of the 
poor. 

Another thing that Mr. Yamin Khan said was that once these villagers 
take to cinemas, they visit them very frequently. I would ask him to 
judge them from his own case. He does not visit cinemas now so 
frequently as he used to do before, and, I am sure, it is not due to the 
difficult straits through which the legal profession is passing. The only 
reason is this that probably the glamour of the cinema, so far as Mr. Yamin 
Khan is concerned, has vanished and he thinks he can go and amuse 
himself somewhere else. (Laughter.) 

Then, Sir, Mr. Yamin Khan has laid great stress upon the fact that 
if tlicre is really any moral value in a play, he would have no objection 
to people going there. Sir, it is the mind which draws the moral from 
a story; I asked Mr. Yamin Khan during the course of his speech to let 
, us have a hint as to the subject of the plot of the play in question which 
he did not think was educative or which he thought was not fit for him 
to draw a moral lesson from ; but he did not answer to that. I am giver 
to understand that in this show that he was referring to they showed 
'*Ben Hiir” and some other Hindi picture too. I believe there is plenty 
■ of moral to be drawn from these plays if one is capable of drawing one. 

Sir, since we all admit that cinemas have got an educative value, 
there is no reason why the Govemihent should not give a helping hand 
to the industry, speciallv ^hen it is in its infancy. With these few 
remarks, T support the Bcsolution. 

Hr. S. O. Jog (Be>ar Eepresentrftive) : Sir, when this matter came ur 
for discussion under the Ottawa Agreement, full statistics and informatior 
bn this subject was placed before this House and the matter was thoroughlv 
debated. I for one have no mind on this occasion to enter into any ol 
those details. I have absblutely no idea about the technique of ihiB film 
industry, but, as an occasional goer to these shows and also as a tax-paver. 
I have got a certain interest in this industry. The last time when this 
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matter wafl under diaoussion, the reply was given by Six. Joseph .Shore as 
Oonuneroe Member and I will read it out. It was. mcpected that after his 
sympathetic reply, something would be done the Finance Bill by way 
of giving relief to this industry, but, to our great disappointment^ nothing 
has been done. The reply which the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhpre gave 
was this: 

“.I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, will forgive me if 1 do not follow 
through all the intripate details of his most eidiaustive and encyclopsBdic treatment of the 
question of the film industry in this country. I may, say. Sir, that a few days ago, I was 
i^mted upon by a deputation representing the film industry in this country and I can give 
this assurance to the House that the reprosohtations which 1 had from them on that 
occasion will receive our most careful, and, I hope, sympathetic consideration.** 

After this reply, we expected something to be done, but, to our great 
disappointment, as I said, nothing has been done, and this Besolution 
we are compelled to press before this Hbuse. 

Sir, I congratulate Mr, Yamin Khan on the way he has argued. He 
can really make a subject interesting by taking an adverse view and by his 
eloquence he is able to create a sort of illusion and upset the minds of 
the people. But there is no doubt that there is some truth in what he 
said. There is no good without an evil and there is no evil without some 
good. What we have to see is whether the cinema as a whole or the 
cinema industry has created more good or more evil. It is no doubt true, 
as he said, that it has created a sort of fascination or tendency among 
small boys to indulge too much in it and it has also caused a certain drain 
on the purses of poor people. But such things in the initial stages are 
bound to happen. After some time when tax is put in and censorship is 
imposed, plenty of good comes out of these things. It has been admitted 
in all foreign countries that this industry is really for an educative purpose. 
Had it not been so, it would not have received so much encouragement on 
the Continent and in other countries, so much so that it has also received 
recognition from the League of Nations. For the information of the House, 
as regards the utility of the cinema industry, I should like to read a small 
portion from the Cinematograph Committee’s report, which was a very 
learned inquiry : 

“ In its aspect as an instrument of education, the cinema has been the subject of 
various national and international conferences, and has engaged the attention of the 
League of Nations. It can bo used educationally, in the limited sense of the word, as a 
mode of supplemental instruction in schools and colleges, and for illustrating certain 
technical and scientific processes. It has, however, a special value ns a medium of 
education in the wider sense ; for the purpose of propagating ideas or information among 
the masses on such subjects as public health, hygiene, improved agricultural methods, 
civics and a variety of other matters. And, in this connection, it has a special interest 
for India with her vast illiterate population.’* 

I have read the extract from the report of the Cinematograph Com- 
mittee. Inspite of the fact, as explained by Mr. Yamin Khan, there may 
be evil- in it, in addition to the good which is in this industry, and, from 
that point of view, we have to look at that question. Let us see what is 
the state of the industry in India, whether it is based on sufficient founda- 
tion, whether it has received help at the hands of the Government or 
whether it needs any encouragement or not. Coming to this point, the 
industry has got more potential good than evil,, and I think it is the duty 
of the Government to encourage it and give it the necessary protection, 
I have no mind at this stage to say in what particular way the industry 
can be encouraged. In view of the fact that the Commerce Member hap 
'expressed sympathetic consideration, I think it is for the Department to 
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find out aa to how that sympathy am be extended to practical results. It- 
is not for us to offer suggestions, but some of my colleagues have offered. 
Buggestions that the Government may lose a small amount of revenue to- 
the extent of two lakhs. That fact should not weigh with the Govern- 
ment at all. If the industry needs protection, if the industry needs an 
encouragement, a sacrifice of two lakhs is nothing. However, some of 
my friends have pointed out how to recoup those two lakhs and have 
suggested ways and means for that. If Government would take recourse 
to those means, I think they will be in a position to both encourage the* 
industry and recoup the loss. In India, now-a-days each cinematograph 
company requires big capital, and it is generally very difficult for these 
companies to find that capital. Over and above that handicap, this duty 
on naw films is another obstacle in the way of this growing industry. 
Government have said many times that it is their duty to encourage Indian 
industries in India. You will find that about two or three crores of rupees 
have been invested by these people and, if further encouragement is not 
given by Government, there is. every probability of this industry being 
closed down, and, in these circumstances, I submit, that the Motion 
Picture Society have really made out a good case for securing protection 
and encouragement at the hands of the Government. I desire that they 
will again reconsider the matter and give this industry the encouragement 
wliioh we are asking for. With these words, I whole-heartedly support ihe. 
Resolution. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries a^id Labour) :* 
Sir, the House may wonder why I am in charge of this Resolution this 
afternoon, since, as we have so frequently been reminded in the course 
of this dismission, it wns my Honourable colleague the Commerce Member 
who spoke on this subject when it was last before the House. The only 
reason, as far as I can see, is that the word “industry” happens to occur 
in the Resolution. I should like to remind the House at the outset that 
although my Department is called the Industries and Labour Department, 
it is very little that we can do to promote the development of industries, 
since that is a provincial transferred subject. All we can do here is to 
^examine with care and sympathy proposals of the character which are now 
under discussion in this House. 

Now, Sir, in regard to this Resolution, the Government’s position can 
bo stated very briefly. Tnspite of Mr. Yamin Khan’s gloomy outlook, 
or perhaps I should say the gloomy outlook of his constituency, we have to 
recognise that the cinema has come to stay. I personally rather share 
what I imagine is Mr. Yamin Khan’s dislike for the craze of speed in this 
modern world. I think we were all much happier when motors, wireless, 
telephones, cinemas and the rest were not in existence, but here they 
are and here they will remain. Nothing we can do can stop this onwari 
march of process. The Government fully realise the immense influence 
the cinema wields in the modern world and the increasing influence it is 
going to wield in a country like India where the percentage of literacy is 
so low. They are as anxious as, 1 am sure, are all Members of this 
House, that the Indian film should play a worthy part in this sphere and 
if one may judge from the pleasant hour that many of us spent seeing 
extracts from selected Indian films a week or two ago, there is every 
reason to believe that it will. 
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Now, Sir, that being the Government’s position, the logical outoomo 
of it has been that, ever since the report of the Cinematograph Committee, 
the film industry has been scheduled as one entitled to early relief in 
regard to the import duty on its raw material. The position is that we 
have had it down for a long time past for consideration in that respect 
as soon as financial considerations permit. The question I have to ask 
this House is “Do financial considerations permit It is fortunate for 
me that I am speaking after the House has had the financial picture from 
my Honourable colleague, the Finance Member. He told us yesterday 
with what painful efforts the position of budgetary equilibrium "has been 
established. Our point of view on these benches is that we cannot have 
the foundations of the edifice which has been built with Such toil and 
difficulty weakened, we cannot have those foundations sapped. I know 
that the view held by my friends opposite is that this is a very small 
matter. There is only 2^ lakhs revenue involved and that the Government 
can easily afford. Well, Sir, that may be the view of the cinema industry,, 
but once we admit a claim, however small for relief at a juncture like 
this, it is difficult to say where M-e are going to stop. The Commerce 
Department sent me this morning a comparatively long list of other indus- 
tries which are in exactly the same position and which are clamouring 
for relief from import duties on their raw materials. Therefore I fear I 
cannot give the House the assurance that it would like to have on this 
subject. I fully realise that it is cold comfort to tell the House that 
relief will be given as soon as financial conditions permit; but I can offer 
a crumb of consolation which I hope will not be entirely unacceptable. 
Two or three suggestions have been put before us as to how we could 
make up the revenue that we should lose if we w^cre to remit entirely the 
import duty on raw films. One was put forw'ard by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, who said that we could do it easily if we raised 
the tariff valuation on exposed films from annas to annas. I must 
state at once very emphatically that that course wmld not commend 
itself to Government: they are not prepared to permit juggling with tariff 
valuations in order to give protection. There is, however, a much more 
hopeful method which was mentioned by some other succeeding speakers; 
and that is the question of the drawback of the duty on exposed films. 
It is certainly somewhat anomalous that an exposed film, which has been 
in use in this country for a considerable period and out of which its owners 
have presumably got good value, should on re-exporl; within two years bo 
allowed a rebate of 7/8ths of the duty. The case of exposed films is, 
however, not peculiar. The same position arises in regard to other 
articles. Government have under consideration the whole question of 
drawback. . . . 

Diwan Baliadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : What other articles is the Honourable Member referring 
to? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Motor cars for one, I think. 

Diwan Babadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: If motor cars have been 
used for two years in this country eud are then re-exported, do you pay 
back a percentage of 87 J? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: Seven-cigths of the duty on most 
things I think: I am not an expert on customs matters, but I believe there 
is a rebate of 7/8ths of customs duties on most things, if not everything, 
re-exported within two years. ] know that it is the case as regards motor 
cars because I got it on one occasion myself; and I can speak there from 
experience. Now what we are prepared to consider is whether the period 
during which rebate can be claimed should be withdrawn or very con- 
siderably shortened. But we should have to watch very carefully the 
effect on the general position, how it would affect the import of exposed 
films and what we should stand to Jose by doing so. As I have said, this 
question of drawback is engaging the attention of (Government. It is 
probable that any proposals in this connection would necessitate an 
amendment of the Sea Customs Act; but, if as I hope we find the 
proposal practicable, we propose to place legislation before this House at 
an early daf.e. T should say, in passing, that T am very doubtful whether 
this would prove as great a gold mine as some of my Honourable friends, 
more especially Mr. Jadhav, appear to think. Mr. Jadhav worked out 
1o his own satisfaction in the speech that he made last Session that owing 
to the rebate that is given to exposed films on re-export they pay a duty 
of only pics a foot as against 4 pies a foot that the unoxposed films 
pay. That might be the ease if every foot of exposed film were re- 
exported, but our figures show that the percentage which is actually re- 
exported is not so very large after all. The figure^ T have here show that 
in 1081-32 the drawback given was just over a lakh, and in 1982-83, from 
April to December, that is, for nine months it was about Rs. 1,10,000 . . . 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : What 
was the duty during that period? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T am afraid it is not possible for 
me to give the exact duty realised. I have only got figures for the value. . . 

Sir Oowasji Jeliangir; What >vn8 the value? How do you make out 
that some of these are not re-exported? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 should say that most of them are 
not re-exported. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: They are mostly re-exported in order to get 
rebate, whether in good condition or bad condition. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyes: I have not the figures for exposed 
films that come into this country. I may explain for the Honourable 
Member’s information that I went Into this point with the senior member 
of the Central Board of Revenue this morning and T asked him why it was 
that seeing that there was a rebate of T/Sths of the duty on re-exported film 
everybody did not re-export them, and his reply was that a great many 
of them were worn out and that, in order to get the rebate, the value of the 
article at the time it is re-exported must be more than the rebate which 
is given, ami they did not satisfy that criterion. In any case, my point 
is that we have not a gold mine even if we withdraw the privilege of 
.:getting a rebate on re-export, and that, so far as my figures show they 
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<do not equal what we should lose by remitting the duties on raw films. 
However we are prepared to do what* we can at an early date. We are, 
in short, prepared to treat the film industry as a whole, much in the same 
way as we have the broadcasting industry, where, as the House will 
remember, we take the customs duty into consideration in deciding whether 
the service is paying for itself or not. In passing, I may mention that, 
in my speech the other day I described the broadcasting industry as in 
its infancy but not a lusty infant. The cinematograph industry, at any 
rate, differs in this respect, because it certainly speaks with the voice of 
a loud-speaker. That, Sir, I think, concludes all I have to say. I trust 
that my Honourable friend, the Mover of the Hesolution, will regard it 
as sufficiently sympathetic, that he will realise that wo are not entirely 
guilty of the charge of lip profession only, and that we do intend to do 
what we can as soon as we can. In the present financial conditions, we 
cannot accept the Eesolution as it stands, but we are willing to try the 
expedient which has been suggested of making one side of the industry 
pay something for the other. I trust, Sir, that in these circumstances, 
lie will not press his Eesolution. 

Sir Oowasji JehaOgir: Mr. Chairman, I rise to support this Eesolution. 
My Honourable friend, although he has expressed^ his sympathy, has 
given us no hopes of any relief at an early date. Wo all loiow 

Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T think the relief should corhe 
within a few months. As soon as we can get together some statistics to 
show what the effect of reducing or abolishing the rebate on re-exports is, 
we should take action. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: T did not quite understand that. Nobody would 
object to waiting for a few months in these matfers. A few monhs is a 
very short time indeed, and if Government wdH invcstigflte the matter and 
tnke action w’ithin a few months, I am sure, that will ho a very satis- 
factory answer; but if my friend means to say that these are hard times 
and that any encouragement to an industry of this sort would mean a 
little sacrifice of revenue and, therefore, Government cannot entertain the 
proposal until the Honourable the Finance Member can show’ a surplus of 
a few crores, T personally think it is not an attitude that Government 
should take. After all, by encouraging your industries you will increase 
your revenue, and if every Government in the world, — and every Gov- 
ernment is hard up just now, — ^were to take the same attitude that because 
there is a little sacrifice of revenue or a small expenditure to encourage 
any particular industry, they must stay their hands till better times turn 
up, — ^then, Mr. Chairman, all encouragement to industries wall have to 
wait for some years to come. I suggest to the Honourable Member in 
charge of this Department that on further investigation he might find 
that immediate action is possible. By no means are we anxious to 
deprive the Finance Member of even a single rupee of revenue. But. at 
the same time, this House is most anxious that Government should 
encourage all industries, and this special industry it can encourage at 
such small cost. Here is an industry which every other country in the 
world encourages. Here is an industry which England has gone out of her 
^ay to encourage. Surely or lakhs is not a very big amount. Our 
people, unlike people in other countries, cannot take advantage of the 
uaanufaetured: article on account of the foreign language in which the 
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foreign films are made. If these films are to have an educative value^ 
they have to be in the vernacular, and, therefore, it is essential that they 
should be made in this country. 

I will put another point of view. In Europe, these films are being used 
very widely for advertising. What can be a better medium of advertise- 
ment for the promotion of Swadeshi industries and even European articles? 
In the villages, illiteracy is still the order of the day. I remember having 
had talks with certain gentlemen in England interested in certain articles 
that they desired to push in this country, and their line of advance waa 
through the cinema, and they were actually proposing to send down an 
operator with a whole apparatus on wheels to go right through the 
tillages. How are they to do that if they could not mak© a film in this 
country in the vernacular at reasonable cost? I suggest to my friends 
opposite tliat the cinema is going to be of the greatest assistance to 
Swadeshi industries as they can be advertised throughout the country by 
means of the cinematograph films. Therefore, I would welcome any steps 
that Government might take to decrease the cost in order to help the other 
industries to avail themselves of this medium of advertisement. I do 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we should get an assurance. I quite accept 
the assurani^ already given that Government will take immediate steps 
to see that *is' duty is removed. I understand that the manufactured 
article is taxed fairly lightly. You value a foot of manufactured article 
at 4i annas and ypu charge a duty of 37 per cent, on it and then you give 
a rebate. But, suppose, there was no rebate, I do venture to suggest that 
annns is a low valuation, and if yon can increase that 
valuation, — T do not say do it unjustifiably but investi- 
gate iti, — and if you find tlipre is some justification for 

increasing the valuation of 4J annas, you will immediately get your 
lakhs. I see no objection to further taxing the manufactured article in 
order to enable the industry in this country to get som© encouragement.. 
I would suggest that Government should look into this question from 
that point of view, and in such matters we must be prepared to give time 
to Government to investigate the matter on the assurance that steps will 
be taken at a very early date, and that Government feel, as we do, 
that this industry should be encouraged, 

Ito. X. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, 
I enjoy the unenviable distinction of having been a Member of a Committee, 
not a single of whose recommendations has so far been accepted by the 
Government. (Laughter.) The Indian Cinematograph Committee was 
appointed by the Government in the Home Department about five years 
ago, and there were six members in all including the Chairman, five of 
whom had at one time or another been Members of the Central Legislature. 
The Chairman was our Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Eangachariarr 
whose absence from the front Opposition Benches we regret very much 
today. Of our colleagues our distinguished and gallant friend, Colonel 
Crawford, is alas I no longer with us, and so also is the* case with my 
friend, who was a distinguished Member of the other House, Sir Ibrahim 
Haroon Jaffer. Now, Sir, so far as the present Legislature goes, I am 
practically the sole survivor among the members of that Committee in 
this House. Now, this Committee was appointed with three different 
objects as set out in the Eesolution under which it was appointed. The 
firat was to examine the organization and the principles and methods of 
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the censorship of the cinematograph films in India* — a question which 
concerns the Home Department; secondly, to survey the organization for 
the exhibition of cinematograph films and the film producing industry in 
India, — ^perhaps this relates to the Department of Industries ; and, thirdly, 
to consider whether it is desirable that steps should be taken to encourage 
the exhibition of films produced within the British Empire igenerally and 
the production and exhibition of Indian films in particular. I do not 
know to which Department this particular recommendation relates. Per- 
haps it has as much concern with the Department of Commerce as with 
the Department of Industries. When the report was published, I under- 
stand* no Department of Government was very eager to acknowledge it as 
having anything to do with itself. That position went on for sometime. 

I have heard imcharitable critics of Government say that the reason why 
the enthusiasm of Government in regard to this inquiry had oozed out 
was to be found in the recommendations of the Committee itself. These 
uncharitable critics say, for instance, that one of the objects of the appoint- 
ment of this Committee was to get a kind of preference for the British 
film producer in the Indian market, and that Government expected 
perhaps that the Cinematograph Committee could be persuaded to recom- 
mend the imposition of a Britisli quota of films on the Indian show 
houses. To their surpidse, continue these uncharitable critics, the Govern- 
ment found that tliis Committee, composed as it w'as of an equal number 
of Englishmen and Indians, had positively refused to make any recom- 
mendation of that character. On the other hand, they made a series of 
unanimous recommendations for the development and encouragement of 
the Indian industry. I quite admit that most of the recommendations 
would involve a financial outlay on the part of the Government, but there 
are certain recommendations which would require not so much financial 
assistance as facilities of different kinds to be granted by the different 
Departments of Government. I am not aware as to whether even in 
regard to such recommendations anything has been done up to date, and 
I am very glad to find my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, in his seat just 
now, because some of these recommendations relate to his Department. 
When this report had been made, it met with general acceptance with the 
Indian section of the press and at the hands of non-otTicial Members of 
this House, and a Resolution was moved in January, 1929, asking that the 
recommendations of the Committee be given effect to. On that occasion, 
the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, gave a definite assurance that the Government were going 
into the matter very carefully, and not merely that. Ho said that before 
September, 1929, they were sure to arrive at definite conclusions. I think 
I should read out just one or two sentences from his speech, because, 
otherwise, I might be laying myself open to the charge of misinterpreting* 
him on this point. He said : 

** I can assure Colonel Crawford {who apoJee on that occasion) that the Govemmentr 
of India will do their best to expedite matters and wo hope that, before this House meets 
again in Simla, we shall arrive at some settlement with the Provincial Governments 
concerned and shall be in a position to take action in regard to the various recommenda- 
tions. ’* 

He was referring to some of the recoirynendations which required the 
opinions of the Provincial Governments to be obtained before any action 
could be taken by the Government of India ; and here is a definite assurance^ 
on behalf of the Government that before September, 1929, something 
definite would be done. Very nearly three years and a half have elapsed 
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since then. And much as 1 value my Honourable friend, Sir l^ank 
Noyce’s sympathies in this matter,, I should like him to tell this House 
as to whether any action was taken in pursuance of that assurance given 
on the floor of this House by Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. As far as I 
can see, that issue is as much uncertain today as it ever was. My Honour-; 
able friend has said that the Oovernuient have scheduled this industry 
as an indiistn entitled to early relief if and when finances permit. I 
should like him to tell this House as to whether that is the sum total of 
the Government conclusions which were promised by Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra in January, 1929, and, if so, I should also like him, or Sir George 
Schuster, as he is the Member concerned in this matter, to tell this House, 
what the position of this industry is in the graduated list of industries 
entitled to relief. 

It was only yesterday that we heard from the Honourable the Finance 
Member that in the schedule of priority of claims to relief first stands the 
services. If there is financial solvency in future, then they are the first 
party to be entitled to relief in respect of the emergency cut. As far as 
I could judge from the Honourable the Finance Member's speech yesterday, 
tile next would be the income-tax payers in respect of the surcharge. I 
should like to have a full list of the priority of the claims set out before 
this House which would enable us to judge as to what particular place 
industries generally and this industry, in particular, occupies in that list. 
My Honourable friend has promised to look into the question of the 
“drawhacks” just to see as to how far the law could be tightened up in 
order to yield a revenue which might compensate Government for the 
financial loss which would bo involved in acceptinig this Kesolution. I do 
not want my Honourable friend to hold out any false hope in that matter, 
because that is a point into, which wc had to go in the Cinematograph 
Committee and, if we turn to para. 159, we find the position set out as 
we found it at that time. We found that at that moment there was no 
considerable quantity of imported exposed films which were being re- 
exported and which qualified on that account for a refund. But, then, 
there is another point which perhaps mVght interest the Honourable the 
Finance Member as being in cliarge of the Central Board of Eevenue. It 
is this. What is being said today in effect is that the period of tw-o years, 
which is allowed for re-exportation, and wdiich re-exportation qualifies the 
exporter for a refund of the duty, is too long a period, and that, as a 
matter of fact, although the exposed films lose their value as exposed 
films, they are being re-exported merely for the sake of gettinig this refund. 
That, I take it, is the substance of the statement made by one of the 
Honourable Members who spoke in this connection. Now, here again 
the present position seems to be that if an article which is re-exported 
becomes worthless in value, a refund could altogether be refused. We 
had to refer to this particular point in the paragraph to which I referred, 
namely, paragraph 159 and this is what we said : 

" If, however, a film had been exhibited all over India, it would possess little value 
when re-exported and the Sea Customs Act prohibits the payment of a draw-back on any 
article which is not worth the duty.*’ 

Now, Sir, I do not know whether there is anything in the point whibli 
has been made by my Honourable friend^ Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri, but 
* if there is anythiz^ in it, I dare say., the Honourable the Finance Member 
"will ask the Central Board of Revenue to see to it that this particular 
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'piovision of law is not evaded; that is to say, rebate or drawback is 
allowed on films which are not qualified^ strictly speaking, for the rebate 
6r drawback on the ground that it is absolutely worthless, after it had.. 
been exhibited for about two years in this country. We have to be 
thankful for small mercies in these days, and I, therefore, welcome the 
assurance that the Honourable Member in charge has given us that the 
industry might look forward to some kind oi relief witlrin the next few 
months; but I did not like his coupling that assurance with the proble- 
matical result of his inquiry into the question of drawbacks, because I 
am very much afraid that he would be disappointed, when he makes thatr 
inquiry, with its result, and I would like him to give us an unqualified 
assurance in this matter. 

An Honourable Member: I move that the question be now put. 

I 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Sini'^h Gour) : I accept the closure. The 
question is ; 

“ That the question be now put.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I am very much thankful to the Honour- 
able Members of this House wlio liave agreed with me that this film 
industry is a useful industry and that, as such, it should be given every 
encouragement. I am not in the least disappointed by what my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, said. 1 took it that he put his two 
view"- points, one, that of his own porfsonal attitude and the other, that 
of his own conslitueiiey. Sir, with regard to his personal view'-point, 
he really said that this industry deserves some help. Sir, he thinks that 
when the position will change, then this industry sliould be helped. I 
think, to sav that when the position will change, then only should this 
industry be helped, is not to say anything w"ith assurance .... 

Mp. Muhammad Yamin, Khan: Sir, on a point of personal explanation. 
I never said that this industry may not get help until thc' position changes. 
1 said that there will be nobody in the House wiio will oppose the pro- 
position that the total duty should be taken aw"ay when w^e shall find 

clearly that the cinematographs f)rove lo be really educative and not 

mere places of amusement; but that, even before that time, they do 

deserve some kind of consideration. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: T have taken dowm the w"ords and T think 
the Honourable Member said: “the position may change, and then such a 
Eesolution may be accepted.*' 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I did not say that. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: These are the words I took down. Then 
comi<ng to the other question, that the films that he saw" the other day 
had no educative value, he will excuse me if T tell him that in the fascina- 
tion of seeiT7g them, he got absent-minded. ' Sir, I also saw" these pictures. 
Of course they were only portions of the films shown as samples, 
(^e of ^ them was that of a virtuous woman, — and is virtue educative- 
’Sr not?' The second was with regard to the love of God. 
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Hr. M^ammad Yamin Khan: And the third was a prostitute’s house. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Not one noticed by me. Anyway, I am 
not disappointed at his statement, because whatever he said will certainly 
be taJcen by these companies into consideration and I have already said 
that the guiding idea of virtue and divine love depicted must be adhered 
to. Now, with regard to the attitude ol the Government, I feel that 
much sympathy has been shown, but it has aTso been made clear to the 
House that this sympathy has been shown since very long time and 
-even a somewhat definite promise was made in 1929. Sir, I felt very 
much thankful to the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour 
when he said that this film industry is such as should play a worthy 
part. He has also said that they are entitled to early relief and for that 
too I am thankful. 

Now, the question is, when is tliat relief going to come? Can we 
be expected to rely on such indefinite statements about the relief coming 
at an early date and so on, when we do not have any kind of assurance 
of the kind of relief and its advent? To say that it will come when the 
finances in the Budget improve, is to niako no satisfactory reply at all. 
Sir, when I heard the statement made by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Neogy, it was clear that there is not much hope of relief in the drawback 
problem. But where tliere is a will, there is a way. I am sorry, I do 
not see the Honourable the Finance Member in his scat, but it is no 
doubt true that lie will have to join hands in order to give early relief 
to the film industry. I know he is a genius for producing balanced 
Budgets and in giving help to certain industries in one way or other. Sir, 
I do not want to specify in what exact manner the help should be 
given, but I do hope, and I request the Treasin^y Benches to give some 
more definite assurance than the one that lias been given. My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Cowasji dehangir, has already put that very plainly to 
the Treasury Benches and I would repeat fhat a more definite assurance 
should come. The subject-matter of this Besolution has been hanging 
fire since a very long time, and now when there is sympathy expressed 
from all sides and when 'it is freely acknowledged that this industry 
should be helped, to postpone that would he really doing a disservice 
to an industry of this kind and would amount to not helping it at all. 

' Sir, before making up my mind for withdrawing this motion, T would 
again appeal to the Treasury Benches to be more definite and 
o p.M. promise that they are really giving early relief. A definite 
statement on that point will be welcome and I will wait for it. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, T have very little to add to 
what I have already said. T very much wish that I were in a position 
to give my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, and also my 
Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, rather more definite assurances 
than I have been able to give. But T did attempt to explain to tbe 
House the difficulties under which I am labouring. I explained to the 
House that it was not possible, in view of the financial position, as 
explained bv my Honourable colleague, ^he Finance Member, yesterday, 
to accept the recommendation ns it stands. I went on to explain that 
we would do our best bv going into this question of drawback to see 
whether we could give relief to the industrv in that way; and there was 
perhaps one point which I did not make sufficiently clear. I did not 
ttiake it clear that, if we found on looking into this question of drawbaok, 
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that we could recoup ourselves to some extent, we are prepared to give 
the industry the benefit to that extent. I should like to make that 
perfectly clear. We are prepared to reduce the import duties pro tanto 
to anything we get from the reduction or abolition of the rebate on 
exposed films re-exported. 

Sir Oowas]i Jehangir: Will the Honourable Member consider the 
proposal to increase the value to above four and a half annas per foot? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I would once more repeat most 
emphatically that Government are opposed to any juggling of tariff 
valuations in order to afford protection to the industry. But I am quite 
willing, in consultation with my Honourable colleague, the Finance 
Member, to get that point examined by the Central IBoard of Eevenue 
in order to make sure that the valuations of the exposed films and of 
raw materials are fair to both. Further than that. I cannot go and I 
cannot promise that the results of that re-examination will alter the 
present position. At present, as has been mentioned in the course of the 
debate, the valuation of the exposed film is four annas six pies per foot, 
whereas that of the raw material is only eight pies a foot. It does, 
therefore, seem to me that that difference in the values of the two allows 
for all the circumstances, such as wastage. I notice my Honourable 
friend is shaking his head. If he can do anything to convince the Central 
Board of Revenue on the subject, I am sure they will bo grateful to 
have any information he can give. 

I do not propose to follow my Honourable friend. Mr. Neogy, into 
his discussion of what happened to the report of the Cinematograph 
Committee. I can assure him that he is not clone in having been a 
member of a Committee, the reconunendaiiong of which were not accepted. 
1 can recall some of mv own experiences in that direction. (Laughter.) 
But I would say that I am; not competent to deal with that very wide 
aspect of the case, bub I have only personally been concerned with a 
much more limited aspect of the Cinematograph Committee's report. 
I can tell him what, I am sure, will gratify him that when 1 was Secretary 
to the Department of Education, Health and Lands, wo did secure the 
acceptance of one of the recommendations in his report which was that 
educational films should be admitted free of duty, as they are today. 

I do not wish to detain the House any longer. I am sorry that I 
have not gone as far to meet my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, as he would like. I hope he will now come part of the way 
•to meet me. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I am not concerned with the way in 
which adjustment is to be made, but what I am- concerned with is that 
relief should be given. And, after hearing the Honourable Member, I am 
•convinced that there is really a sincere desire, on his part and on the 
part of his colleagues, to give help and early relief to this industry. In 
that view of the case, I ask for leave of the House to withdraw the 
Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 2nd March, 1^8j I I 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 2nd Match, 1933> 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Chainnan (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Age of Justice Sir Wazir Basas, the CShief Judge op the Oudh Chief 

Court. 

600. Gaya, Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the following question put in the United Provinces Legis- 
lative Council <&i the 25th November, 1932, regarding the age of Justice 
Sir Wazir Hasan, the Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court : 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidur Rahman Khan : “Is the Government prepared 
to refer tp higher authority the question of the correct date which should be assumed 
for deciding the age of the Chief Judge unde^* the rules regulating the tenure of 
Judicial appointments”? 

and the following answer of the Finance Member of the United Provinces : 

“The Chief Judge himself has requested that the matter be referred to the Governor 
General in Council for decision. Action is being taken accordingly”? 

(6) Have Government received any reference from the United Provinces 
Government on the above subject; and will they be pleased to place all 
the papers received on the table? 

(c) Are Government aware that there is a good deal of dissatisfaction 
amongst the public concerned in Oudh, owing to the fact that the son 
of the Chief Judge is frequently allowed to appear in his father's Court? 

(d) Is it a fact that there is a discrepancy in the age of the Chief Judge 
as given in his University examination certificate and the statement said 
to have been made by his father before his death in 1905, with the 
result that the time for his retirement is extended? 

The Honourable Sir Hurry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(h) The answer to the first part- of the question is in the affirmative and 
to the second in the negative. 

(c) The matter is not one on which the Government of India have 
information. 

(d) No date of birth is given in the University examination certificate : 
the age there given is admittedly of a general character. The date of 
birth given by the Chief Judge on first appointment to the Court as an 
officiating Judicial Commissioner, was. accepted^ by the Local Government in 
1920. 
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Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that in reply to a ques- 
tion in the United Provinces Legislative Council asked by Mr. Muhammad 
Habibullali on the 3rd November last, the Honourable the Finance Member 
of the United Provinces Government replied that, to the best of his know- 
ledge, it was on the entry in the Gazette in the light of further documents 
produced by the Chief Judge, or on behalf of his father, that his age was 
accepted as stated? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 did not quite follow the whole of that 
statement, Sir.. The question was whether I was aware of any particular 
ansiwer. I was not aware of that particular answer, nor did I quite follow 
the nature of the answer. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Are Government aware that the Chief Judge, 
Oudh Court, is a victim of communal propaganda and also a propaganda 
.by certain interested persons against him? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not well acquainted with the 
circumstances under which this question has arisen. I am merely concerned 
with the facts. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the Oudh Bar 
Association passed a resolution on the 10th October, 1982, that having re- 
gard to certain practices affecting the administration of justice in the Chief 
Court, they wanted to go in a deputation to His Excellency the Governor 
of the United Provinces, and that the deputation consisted of four Hindus, 
three Muhammadans, one Parsi and one European? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir, I was not aware of that, and 
in any case, it appears to me to have nothing to do with the Government 
of India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that questions were 
'asked in the United Provinces Legislative Council by many Muhammadan 
Members of that Council on this subject on the 3rd, 7th and 25th November 
last? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is perfectly possible, but I maintain 
that questions of this nature asked in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council concern that Council and not this Assembly. 


Sir Muhammad Yakub: Are Government aware that the brother of an 
Ex-JuAge of the Chief Court was practising in Lucknow before his own 
brother for a long time and that no objection was raised to it? Are 
Government also aware that the two sons of the late Sir Promoda Charan 
Banerjee of the Allahabad High Court were appearing before their father for 
a long time and that no objection was ever raised to it? 

’ The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir, I was not aware of these 
matters, which appear to me as I have already said to be questions which 
should be more properly raised in the local Legislative Council. 
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Mr. 0. 0. Biswas Are Government aware that a very similar state of 
things did prevail in the Calcutta High Court also some years back? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Hidg: No, Sir. I am afraid I must plead 
guilty to ignorance of that fact. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Are Government aware tliat Justice Sir Wazir 
Hasan has directed his son for some months past not to appear before him ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Well, Sir, it appears to me that under 
the guise of questions a great deal of information is being imparted to me. 


Mr. K. Ahmed: Are Government aware that at the time when Sir 
William Vincent was Home Member, questions of a similar nature were 
asked about a cultured and eminent Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
whose son and son-in-law appeared before him and that the answer given 
was that Government would not interfere with that sort of practice, but at 
the same time would leave the matter to the good sense of the Honourable 
Judge before whom his relatives appeared? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: These questions, Sir, I understand, are 
left for adjustment between the Courts concerned and the local Bar 
Councils. 


Next Session of the Indian National Congress. 

601. *Rai Bahadur SukhraJ Roy: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether they are aware that this year’s session of the Congress is 
going to be held shortly in Pelhi at the instance of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya? 

(b) If so, is it intended to allow it to hold its session peacefully and 
without any disturbance or to put a ban upon it? 

(c) Are Government aware that one of the most important subjects 
that will come up for discussion before this session will be the advisability 
of accepting or rejecting the new constitution to be introduced in this 
country ? 

(d) What steps do Government propose to take to afford all reason- 
able facilities to the Congress for a free, full and frank debate on the 
above matter? 

(a) Are Government prepared to give an undertaking that no inter- 
ference with the legitimate activities in connection with the open session 
of the Congress will be attempted on their part? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the answers given by me in this House yesterday to the short notice 
questions asked by Messrs. S. C. Mitra and S. G. Jog and the supple- 
mentary questions on the subject. 

A 2 
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Delhi CoNSPiEAcnr Case* 

602. *Ral Bahadur Sukhra] Roy: (a) Will Oovemmont be pleased ta 
state the total amount of cost incurred in prosecuting the Delhi Conspiracy 
case? 

(b) When did it begin, and how long did it last? 

(c) Why was the case ultimately withdrawn and at whose instance 
was this done? 

(d) Has any compensation been awarded to the accused? If not, why 
not? 

(e) Was the Legal Eemembrancer consulted before launching the prose- 
cution ? 


The Honourable Sir Hari^ Haig: (a) and (c). I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the reply given by me on these points to Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad s question No. 473 on the 24th February, 1933. 

(b) The case began on the 9th April, 1031. The trial before the tribunal 
was dropped on the 3rd February, 1933. 

{(1) No such question arises. 

(c) No. 


Newspapers purchased by the Departments of the Government of 

India. 

603. *Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Roy: (a) Will Government be pleased to 

state the total number of The Statesman, The Amrita Bazar Pairika, 
The Englishman, The Hindustan Times, The Leader and other important 
dailies purchased by the different Departments of Government separately? 

(b) What are the general principles, if any, followed in the purchase 
of such papers? 

(c) What is the total amount of expenditure incurred by Government 
under this head? , 

(d) In what Department is the purchase of these papers vested and 
who is the final deciding authority? 

(c) Is it proposed to appoint a -standing committee to guide and control 
the policy in the purchase of these papers? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (al and (c). I lay a statement on the 
table. 

(b) and (d). No general principle is followed. Each Department decides 
for itself what nevrspapers it needs for its own purposes. 

(e) No. 
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Amottni? SFBNi! itk coinnconok witH thb MAnnAa ahd Soxttbbbn Mahbatta . 

BiiLWAlr SriaiEB. 

6'0i4. *Sltr. E. IP. '^uunpan: Will Oovemment be pleased to state: 

(it) whdt is jbhe total amount expended by the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Iteilway, in doing counter-propaganda work against 
this recent strike; and , 

(6) what is the total amount paid by the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway, to Messrs. King and Partridge, the Rail- 
way solicitors, for services rendered in connection with the 
strike? 

Mr. P. A. Bau: I have called for information and will lay a statement 
cn the table in due course. 

Legal Work of Railways. 

606. ^Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) how many cases were entrusted to Messrs. King and Partridge, 

Solicitors, by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, in 
19^0, 1931 and 1932 in which the Company figured as a party, 
and how many of them weire decreed in favour of the Rail- 
way; 

(б) How many cases were entrusted to the Company’s advocates 

in 1930, 1931 and 1932, and how many of them were decreed 
in favour of the Railway; and 

(c) in view of the need for strict economy, whether Government are 
prepared to direct that the legal work of all Railways should 
be entrusted hereafter only to suitable advocates in pre- 
ference to Solicitors? 

Mr. P. R. Ban: Government have no information. I have forwarded 
a copy of the Honourable Member’s question to the Agent, Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway, for consideration of the suggestion. 

Disobaboe of Railway Employees considered Medically Unfit for 

ONE Class or Group. 

606. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther, with reference to my starred question No. 1222 of the 15th November, 
1932, and the answer thereto, they have since circularised all Company- 
managed Railways not to discharge persons medically condemned as unfit 
for one class? If so, are Government aware that one T. Kumariah of the 
^Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, was discharged atter 16 years 
of service in contravention of this principle because he was medically 
condemned for A class? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: As stated in my reply to the question referred to, 
Government have written to the various Railway Administrations to con- 
tinue to follow the principle recommended by the Royal Commission on 
Laboiur. Government are hot aware of the case referjrjed .to. in ^ the second 
part, but the matter is being referred to the Agent, M. & S. M. Railway 
for any necessary action. 
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Mr. E. P. Thampan: If it is really a fact that this particular employee 
was discharged in contravention of the terms of the Circular referred to 
by my Honourable friend ; does the Bail way Board approve of that action ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: My Honourable friend has given me certain papers on 
the point, but as I have not got any information on the subject from the 
Agent of the M. & S. M. By., I am not in a position to make any state- 
ment on it. 

Post of Pbesonnbl Ofjiobb on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 

RailwaTi 

607. *Mr, K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state, with 
reference to the post of Personnel Officer created in the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway, for two years (vide question No. 709 of 
lOai): 

(а) whether it is proposed to continue or abolish the post when the 

period of two years expires; and 

(б) how many cases of employees were referred to this officer and 

whether he made any independent investigation and modified 
or reversed the orders of the Chief Transportation Superin- 
tendent in any case and, if so, in how many cases and in what 
manner? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The present sanction for the post expires on the 
31st August, 1938. The question whether it is necessary to continue this 
post thereafter is under consideration. 

(6) Appeals submitted to the Agent are investigated by the Personnel 
Officer, who, after having collected relevant information from all available 
sources, prepares the case for the consideration of the Agent. Govern- 
ment do not consider that the collection of information as to the number 
of cases referred to this officer and the number of cases in which his 
opinion was contrary to' the opinion of the Chief Transportation Superin- 
tendent would serve any useful purpose. 

' Mr. E. P. Thampan: Sir, is it not a fact that this appointment was 
created only temporarily for a period of two years? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I believe it was created for two years in the first 
instance, and, thereafter, it has been continued by temporary sanctions 
from time to time. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: Were Government satisfied about the necessity 
of continuing this appointment after the expiration of two years for which 
it was created? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: If they had not been satisfied, they would not have 
sanctioned its continuance. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: Do they think of continuing the appointment 
after the extended term has expired? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: As I have already said, the question, whether it is 
necessary to continue the post after the expiry of the present sanction, 
is under consideration. 
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Mr. K. P. Thaxnpan: Is it a fact that this gentleman was a steward 
in the Guindy Eace Club? 

Mr. ]?. B. Bau: J am informed that he was not a steward of the Eace 
Course; before his appointment as Personnel Officer, he was employed for 
years as pdid Assistailt Secretary of the Madras Eace Club. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: What are his qualifications for this appointment, 
if he has any? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: 1 am informed by the M. & S. M. Eailway that he 
had a first class education combined with 19 years’ service as an active 
regular officer of the Indian Army, nearly two years of which was spent as 
Military Secretary on the staff of the Governor of Madras. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: Is service in the Army a qualification for the 
post of Personal Assistant to the Traffic Manager? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I hope. Sir, it is not a disqualification. 

Orders prohibiting Government Servants to attend the Swadeshi 

Exhibition in Delhi. 

608. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a Government 
circular prohibiting Government servants from attending any processions 
or functions organised by the Congress was brought to the notice 
of Government servants on the eve of the opening of the Swadeshi Exhibi- 
tion in Delhi recently? If so, will Government please lay a copy of such 
circulars or orders on the table? 

(6) Are Government aware that the Sivadeshi Exhibition in Delhi waa 
not organised by the Congress? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) As far as I am aware, no such 
action has been taken. 

(6) I have no information on the point. 

Confirmation of Temporary Peons in the Legislative Department. 

609. *Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Is it a fact that there are many 
temporary peons in the Legislative Department who move every year from 
Delhi to Simla and vice versa; if so, why are they not made permanent? 

Mr. D. O. Mitchell: The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. 
The system whereby a proportion of the normal staff of peons is main- 
tained on a temporary footing is of old standing and has been retained 
in the interests of economy. 

Assessment of Income-tax and Super-tax in the United Provinces. 

610. *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(f) the amount of income-tax, and (it) the amount of super-tax, 
which was assessed in the United Provinces in the vears 1929- 
30, 1930-31 and 1931-32? 

(b) How much under each of the above two heads was assessed com- 
munity wise among Hindus and Muhammadans? 
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Tim Hbtttitdrabfe 8ii ^ioirgi Schnsteir: 


(a) ({) Ineome-tax 
(m) Super-tax 


19 ! 20 - 30 . 

Be. 

60 , 21,921 

20 , 29,577 


1030-91. 

Ba. 

68 , 40,188 

18 , 23.482 


1031-32, 

86 , 66,426 

18 , 83,908 


(6) TJi^ rt^quired information cannot be supplied as payments of tax 
arfe hot classified according to the coriiniunity to which a tte-payfer may 
belong. 


iNCftBiLiBit IN tihOOMB AFTStt THi tN'feRODtrO'nON OF iftB NfcW PoSTli RATBS. 

611. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the introduction of thb new postal rates increased the income 
on that account? If the reply be in the afiirmative, what is the amount of 
increase up to the 1st January, 1933? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The total receipts realised from the 
sale ot postage stamps of all kinds during the twelve months ending on 
the Blst becembet, 1932, exceeded similar receipts during the immediately 
preceding twelve months by more than .R(s. 20 J lakhs. As already stated 
in reply to iKunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan's starred question No. 355 
on the 20th February 1933, these receipts do not represent purely postal 
receipts. 


Unclean Thibd and Intermediate Class Compartments on the Main 
Line of the East Indian RailwaIt. 

612. *Lala Bameshwar Praskd Bagla: Are Government aware that on 
the main line of the East Indian -Railway ; third and intermediate class com- 
partments are not kept properly clean? If so, are Government prepared to 
take necessary steps to remove the grievances of the public in the matter? 


Mr. P. B. Rau: Government have not hitherto received complaints in 
the matter, but will send a copy of the question to the Agent, East Indian 
Railway, for any necessary action. 

Persons in Jail convicted in connection with the Civil Disobediencb 
Movement and other Political Movements. 

613. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of persons in jail in the different provinces (each pro- 
vince separately) on the 31st January, 1933, who were convicted in connec- 
tion with the civil disobedience movement or other political movements? 

I 

^6 HonoiirabM Sir Harry Haig: With your permission. Sir, I will 
answer questions Nos. 613 and 614 together. 

I lay on the table a statement giving the information in my possession 
relating to the civil disobedience movement. 
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StaUtnera thoteing (a) ruMber ofperaoru eonvieted, though not neceatarUg aentenead to- 
impriaoimentt for offeneea connected toith the dvti dieobedienee movement and (6) the 
number of peraone undergoing impriaonment. 


Province. 

{dumber of per- 
sons convicted, 
though not 
nebessarily 
sentenced to 
impriisoiiment, 
for offences 
connected with 
the civil dis- 
obedience move- 
ment siiibe the 
revival of the 
movement.up 
to the end of 
January, 1933. 

Number of 
convicted 
pel^ns tihdbr- 
going imprison- 
ment at the 
end of January, 
1923. 

Madraii ; • 

. 

• • 

• • • 

3,232 

1,061 

Bombay . • 

• 

• • 

• • • 

13,240 

3,622 

Bengal . « 

• 

• 

• • • 

12,091 

1,704 

United Provinces 

• 


« » • 

13.390 

2.848 

Punjab • ; 

• 


• • • 

1,721 

300 

Burma • • 

• 

• 

• • • 


• . 

Bihar and Orissa 



• « • 

12,769 

2,036 

Central Provinces 


. 

• . • 

3,969 

214 

Assam • • 

s 

• • 


1,237 

199 

N.-W, F. P. 

m 

• , 

« a • 

6.826 

1,660 

Delhi , , 


. 

• • • 

1,016 

120 

Coorg • 

. 

. 

• • • 

267 

99 

Ajmer- Merwara 

• 

• 


283 

36 




Total 

69,030 

13,788 


PBBSONS ABBBST£D IK CONKEOTIOK WITH THB GiVn. BiSOBHDIBKOB 

Movbmb^ aku otheb Poutioal Movbmbkts. 

t6i4. itsm^wair X^aiiad itagla: Will Government be pleased to 

state. Ihe bumber of persons arrested up to tbe 31st January, 1933, after 
the Second ftound Table Confference, in connection with the civil disobe- 
dience movement ahd other political movements in the different provinces? 


t ^or to this question, iret answer to question No. 613. 
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Bound Table Conference Report in connection with the Education of 

Anglo-Indians. 

615. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Bound Tdile 
Conference Report in connection with the education of Anglo-Indians ia 
under the examination of the Government of India? 

(6) Will Government please lay their recommendations in connection 
with the matter referred to in part (a) on the table of the House? 

(c) Do Government propose to consider the question of education of 
the other minorities in India also? 


Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: (a) The Report has been referred to Local Govern- 
ments. 

(b) The Government of India have made no recommendations. 

(c) No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In order to secure uniformity of educational 
standard and co-ordination of Muslim education throughout India, do the 
Government of India propose an inter-provincial board for Muslim educa- 
tion as it has been suggested for our Anglo-Indian friends? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: No, Sir. 

Mr. M« Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state why 
they do not think it desirable for Muslims while they think it desirable 
for Anglo-Indians? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend is aware that this recommend- 
ation was made by the Round Table Conference at the initiative and with 
the support of my Honourable and gallant friend, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry 
Gidney. The representatives of the Muslim community at the Round 
Table Conference evidently ^ did not think that such a measure was neces- 
sary. 

, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether it is not a fact that the 
Simon Commission recommended the establishment of a similar board for 
the education in general and not for any particular community, and that 
the Government repeatedly promised that they would establish it, but that 
nothing has yet been done for want of a paltry sum of Rs. 40,000? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I think my Honourable friend remembers very well 
the answer that T gave to this question a few days ago: the auxiliary 
committee did iViake such a recommendation; the Government of India 
have accepted the recommendation and the Local Governments, who were 
consulted, are in agreement with their conclusion, but unfortunately there 
is no money available at the present to make a start. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami MudiUiar: Has the attention of my 
Honourable friend been drawn to a message from Calcutta wherein an 
extract from the speech of the Metropolitan appears in which he takes 
exception to the fact that Local Governments have been asked to take 
action on the report, and may I ask the Honourable Member if it is true 
that Local Governments have been asked to take action on the report? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: As I have stated in reply to part (a) of this question, 
the matter has been referred to Local Governments. Some replies have 
been received and they are under consideration. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Am 1 to understand from 
that reply that there is an intention to review or reopen the decision that 
has been arrived at at the last Conference on the subject? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend knows what the Secretary of 
State stated on this subject the other day in the House of Commons: he 
said that the matter is under examination by the Government of India. 
That is the position. I am not prepared to say anything more than that 
at this stage. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Will the Government of India^ 
in its recommendation to tbe Secretary of State on the subject, consider 
the advisability of reporting to the Secretary of State that that report was 
arrived at as a measure of compromise and that any re-opening of the 
subject will tend to throw the whole question into the melting pot again? 

Mr. Or. .8. Bajpai: My Honourable friend may rest assured that the 
Government of India, if they make any recommendations at all, will make 
them with due regard to the solemnity of the conclusions reached at the 
Hound Table Conference. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
tbe House whether it is possible for Local Governments to alter the 
decision arrived at by the Bound Table Conference? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Obviously not. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Helury Gidney Is it the intention of the Local 
Governments in any way to alter radically, outside the question of neces- 
sary modification, the (constitution of the frame work of that report? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai: My Honourable friend has already been answered 
partially in the reply which I gave to the previous supplementary ques- 
tion, namely, that it is not competent to Local Governments to alter the 
recommendations of the Round Table Conference: they can only make 
representations. 

Mr. F. E. James: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he has 
received any representations either from Local Governments or from 
interested organisations regarding the proposed constitution of the suggested 
Central and Provincial Boards for Anglo-Indian education? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai: Yes; representations have been received from Local 
Governments and also from certain interested organisations. 

Iiieut.-Oolon6l 8ir Etoniy Gidney: May I ask whether those representa- 
tions were received after the Irwin Report or before, and whether they 
indicate apathy or exhumed interest? 
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ilfr. #. fia]pal: The representations referred to by the Honourable 
Member have been received since the Irwin Eeport was received in this 
country. As to the reaction of the public to that report, hay Honourable 
friend is in a better position to speak upon it than I. 

iSt. M. Ahmad: Do Qovemmeht suggest that becatfse the 

Muslims in the Bbuhd Table Conference did not press for safeguarding 
Muslim education, so Government is not going to consider it? 

Mir. O. S. The point is that Government have taken no initia- 

tive in this matter at all. The report relating to European and Anglo-Indian 
education is a repolrt of the Bound Table Conference and it follows logically 
that whether it be as regards the Muslim community or any other com- 
munity, no question of action by the Government arises, unless the Bound 
Table Conference makes a recommendation. 

Mir, M. H^ti^Dd Ahmad: Are Government aware that the Muslim 
CGinihunity wants some sort of protection such as that suggested by the 
B'oUnd Table CoUference foir Anglo-Indians and Europeans? 

Mr. O. 8. Balpai: This is the first time I have heard of it. 

VDc. K. ttEswood Ahmbd: Are Government aware that the representa- 
tives of the three Bound Table Conferences were not elected by any 
Muslim organisations and that they were nominated by the Government? 

Mr. 'Q. S. Bajpai: If my Honourable friend is challenging the 
representative character of the delegates who went to the Bound Table 
Conference, perhaps he would pennit me to remind him that when a 
similar suggestion was made in the Bound Table Conference itself in 1931, 
it was most strongly repudiated. 

Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: While paying my tribute of thanks 
to my Indian colleague ot the Bound Table Conference, will the Honour- 
able , Member inform the House whether the Government will take care 
that nothing that may be said or done discreet or indiscreet, in this country 
or in or out of this House now will, in any way, wreck what ha.s already 
been given to Anglo-Indian education, especially in view of the fact that 
the Bound Table Conference amongst its many activities gave two great 
preferences, that is the pr^ection of the Ecclesiastical Department and 
Anglo-Indian Education? 

Mr. G. S. Baipai: My Honourable friend knows perfectly well that it 
is not competent to any Government in India to wreck the conclusions 
of the Bound Table Conference. 

Mr. N. K. Anklesaria: May I know what position, if any, does the 
Bound Table Conference occupy in the Indian constitution? Are. its 
decisions in any way binding on the Government of India and the Local 
Governments? 

. kir. d. 6. BaJiMd: My honourable Mend knows perfectly well both 
the scope and standing and purposes of the Bound Table Conference. 
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Hr. N. N. AnUesaria: I wan^ to know it from the Honourable 
Member. 

Hr. O. S. Bajpal: My Honourable friend can. have it from me that it 
is not necessary for the Bound Table Conference to be an integral part of 
the Indian constitution in order that its recommendations may carry 
weight. 

Hr. N. N. Anklesaria: I want a specific answer to my specific question 
whether the decisions of the Bound Table Conference are in any way 
binding on the Government of India or any Local Government in India? 

Hr. &. Bajpai : The recommendations of the Bound Table Conference^ 
as my Honourable friend is perfectly aware, are the subjects of <*.onsidera- 
tion by His Majesty’s Government with a view to embodiment in a White 
I^nper which will be laid before Parliament in due course. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it the intention of the Government to see 
that when next they send representatives to the Joint Select Committee 
that the members are elected by the elected representatives of this House? 
Or is it their intention to nominate the members as before? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I think, Sir, at this stage Government are in no 
better position to make any statement as to how the representatives of 
the various communities will be sent to the Joint Select Committee. 

Mr. K. Ahmad: Is it not a fact, Sir, that it is the pleasure of His 
Majesty the ffing to choose as many popular and unpopular (Laughter) 
Members as he likes and whether they are educated or otherwise? Is it 
not a fact that it is the pleasure of His Majesty the Bang, with the advice 
of the Secretary of State, to nominate these gentlemen an(f that the 
Government of India have no voice? 

Mr. g: S. Bajpai: That question has often been answered on the floor 
of the House by the Honourable the Leader of the House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is that answer in the affirmative, — “Yes** or “Nc”? 
(Laughter.) 

Letter from the Secretary of State for Ikdia in connection with 

Conspiracy Cases. 

616. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that Government 
have received a letter from the Secretary of State for India in connection 
with the conspiracy cases? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state the suggestions which they have received in this connection 
from the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) No. 

(5) Does not arise. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Are Governnrxent aware that the Secretary 
of Sfate, in reply to a question in the Parliament, stated that he was in 
correspondence with the Indian Government in connection with th.e 
Consrpiracy Case prisoners with a view to devising some means to cut short 
the lengthy procedure? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not sure precisely what the 
Secretary of State said. I have not got the reference with me at the 
moment. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member ple\se inquire 
into the matter? 

i 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I will certainly look up the point. 

Transfer of Meerut Gonspiraoy Case Prisoners to the Andamans. 

617. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state whe- 
ther they have any intention of sending the prisoners convicted in the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case to the Andamans? 

The Honourable Sir Harry BMg: There is no intention of sending 

these prisoners to the Andamans. 

Prisoners sent to the Andamans. 

618. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state the 
number of pi isoners who have been sent to the Andamans during 1931, 
1932 and in January, 1933? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1,113 prisoners were sent to the 
Andamans in 1931, 982 in 1932 and 41 in January, 1933. 

Gold and Silver Reserves of the Government of India. 

619. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
what were their gold and silver reserves on the 31st January, 1930, 1931 
and 1932? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: A statement is laid on- the table: 


Slab January, 1930 
3 let January, 1031 
3l8t January, 1932 


Gold. 

( M illions 
o££.) 

Sterling 
securities. 
(Millions 
of £.) 

Silver. 
(Crores of 
Rs.) 

26*36 

39*70 

106*62 

26*36 

33-30 

121*12 

33-26 

10-36 

116*83 


1 . 

Inclusion of the Proposal in regard to the Statutory Railway Board 
in the White Paper to be presented to the Parliament. 


620. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that Government’s 
proposal in regard to the Statutory Railway Board will be included in the 
White Paper which is going to be "shortly presented to the Parliament? 

(6) Will Government please state whether they were consulted in this 
connection or not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The answer to both parts of the 
'question is in the affirmative. 
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Mr. K. O. Neogy: In regard to part (6) of the question, is the Honour- 
able Member in a position to state wLat opinion was expressed by the 
Government of India in regard to this matter? ! 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I regret. Sir, that the matter is 
strictly confidential at the present moment, and I cannot give my friend 
information on the point. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it not a fact that the initial suggestion for the 
establishment of a statutory 'railway authority was made by the Govern- 
ment of India themselves in their despatch in connection with the Simon 
Commission Beport? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I believe that that is so. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Have the Government changed their opinion since 
that despatch was sent? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I Lave already said that I cannot 
give any further information on this point. As it is strictly confidential, 
a reply would by implication be a publication of the views of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have the Government seen the Besolution 
passed by the executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference in con- 
nection with the Statutory Eailway Boardi passed in the Western Hostel? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I believe, I have. Sir, but I should 
be much obliged if my Honourable friend would send me a copy. 

Proposed Special Session of the Legislative Assembly in June, 1933. 

621. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Government of 
India are con tempi. ating to hold a special Session of the Legislative 
Assembly in the month of June, 1933, for the consideration of the Beserve 
Bank Bill? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No action of this nature is at 

present being considered by Government. 


UNSTABRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

I 

Abolition of the Old Delhi Telegraph Office and the Conversion 
OF THE Multan Government Telegraph Office into a Combined 
Posts and Telegraphs Office. 

50. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the abolition of the 
Old Delhi Telegraph Office .and the conversion of the Multan Government 
Telegraph Office into a combined Posts and Telegraphs office is contem- 
plated ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the procedure to be adopted 
for the delivery and despatch of messages in Old P’elhi without causing 
delay to the traffic, in the event of the abolition of Lothian Delhi Telegraph 
Office? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the particulars of Govern- 
ment Telegraph Offices, similar conversion whereof is under consideration 
and the savings likely to accrue therebv? 
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Syv StlPPUM’ (^) The fusibility of combining the Drihi telegraph 

office with the General Post Office, Delhi, is under consideration but na 
decision has yet been arrived at. Orders to combine the Multan telegraph 
■office with the Multan Post Office were issued in January last. 

(b) Should the conversion of the Delhi Central Telegraph Office be 
decid^ upon, high-speed telegraph apparatus would probably be installed 
in i3^e General Post Office, and the service would not be affected. 

’ (c) In accordance with the long standing policy of reducing working, 

expenses to a minimum compatible with efficiency, it is proposed to 
combine all small telegraph offices with the local post offices whenever 
this is economically desirable. The csises of all such offices are under 
consideration but it is not possible to state at present what actual amount 
of savings would result. The saving consequent on the conversion of the 
Miiltnn telegraph office is estimated to be about Es. 8,000 per annum. 

^BANT 9F Leave to the Muslim Employees op the Posts and Telegraphe 
Department on the Birthday op their Prophet. 

61. Mr. M. Mftswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please place or 
the table a copy of the orders allowing leave to Sikh employees of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department on the birthdays of Guru Nanak Deo, 
Guru Gbbind Singh and ether Ounia"? 

(b) Will Government, be pleased to state whether the Muslim, 
einployees of the Posts and Telegraphs Department are, similarly,^ 
allowed leave, on the birthday (Id-uMilad) of tljeir prophet, which is a 
gazetted and bank holiday throughout India? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) is in the negative, do Government propose* 
to issue necessary standing orders in this behalf? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) A copy of the orders is placed on 
the table. 

(b) and (c). The orders provide that Sikh employees should be granted 
casual leave, as freely as circumstances admit, on the birthdays mention- 
ed. The ordinary conditions regulating the grant of casual leave, of 
course, continue to apply; and there is no objection to similar orders 
issuing ns to the grant of casual leave to Muslims for Id-i-Milad* Orders 
nre being issued accordingly. 


D.-O. No. 829-1. M. /32/Mis. 


Office of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs,. 

New Delhi, the 9th November, 1932. 

The quosfion of granting a Post Office holiday on the birthday either of Guru 
Nanak or Guru Govind Singh has been under consideration from some time. But 
as neither of these days is notified as a holiday under the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
it is not possible to allow a Post Office holiday on either of these days. It has,, 
however, been decided that the Sikh employees in the Punjab and N.-W. F. Circle, 
should be granted casual leave as freely as circumstances permit on either or both 
of th^se days. I Shall be obliged if you will kindly issq^ necessary instructipns on' 
the. subject to all concerned at an early date. 

To 

Major Al Angelo, O.B.E,, 

Pokmaster-General. 

Punjab and N.-W. P. Circle, 

Lahore. 
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iisr me I>brra Dtnsr PostAL iDtVisioK. 

52, Ifcr. Hf, tit^wobd Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of (jovpniment 
been drawn to an artiidc entitled “Muslim grievances in Dehra Dun 
Division'* published bn pages — ^15 of the Postal Advocate, November 
1932, issue? 

(b) Is it a fact that unqualified Postal officials superseded qualified. 
Postal officials to act as Head Clerk to the Superintendent Post Offices, 
Dehra Dun Division? 

(а) Is it a fact that a senior approved Muslim candidate was allowed 
to be superseded by his junior a Hindu candidate in the Dehra Dun 
Division? 

(d) la it a fact that Government orders restricting recruitment to 
Revenue Division were not observed by the Superintendent, Post Offices, 
Dehra Dun Division for Hindu recruitment? 

(e) Will Government bo pleased to state tlie action taken or proposed 
to be taken on the grievances referred to in the article, vide part (a) 
above? 

The BmonraMe Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (e). Government have seen 
the article but have no information as to the matters referred to which 
are entirely within the competenc^e of the Postmaster-General, United 
Provinces Circle , to whom a copy of the question is being sent. If as 
represented in the article, officials in the Dehra Dun Division are aggrieved 
it is open to them to seek redress in the usual way. 

Retrenchment oe Junior Offtculs in the Railway Mail Service, 

Karachi. 

63. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether retrenchment of junior officials, when seniors are available for 
retrenchment, is contrary to Government orders? 

(б) Is it a fact that Abdul Rahman who was only a Rcser\^e Sorter, 
Railway Mail Service, Karachi, was retrenched? 

• " (c) Is it a fact that Messrs. Mul Singh and Gobind Ram, Sorters, 
Karachi, who have completed 25 years* service were retained? 

(d) If the replies to the above questions be in the affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to enquire into the matter and take necessary action? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No; under certain ciremnstances 
it is permissible to retrench junior officials in preference to their seniors. 

(b> Yes. 

()c) Yes. ^ 

(d) The case is under enquiry and Government will take such action 
as they may consider necessary. 

Delay in the Disposal of Appeals in the Punjab Postal Circle. 

64. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) With reference to reply to starred 
question No. 1442, dated 28th November, 1932 (regarding delay in the 
disposal of appeals in the Punjab Postal Circle), will Government please 

whetheT the case referred to in paragraph 2 of the letter has since 
ieen decided and, if so, with what result? 

B 
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(6) Will Goyetnihent please state the particulars of the SupQjcinteiidBiit 
of Post Offices responsible for three years' delay in the disposal of the case 
for : ^ 

,(i) not taking up all the cases at one and the same time, 

(ii) not preserving the records, and . 

' ' (iii) not prosecuting the Sub-Postmaster, Sirsa? 

Sir. Thomas Ryan: Information has been called for and will be placed 
on the table in due course. 


Fbequent Visits of the Superintendent of Post Offices, Jullundur 
Division, to Kapurthala. 

65. Mr. M. Masv/ood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the present Superin- 
tendent of Post Offices, Jullundur Division (Punjab), is a resident of 
Kapurthala, a Sub-Post Office in that Division? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of visits made by 
the said Superintendent to Kapurthala since his appointment to that 
Division ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the said Superinten- 
dent charged travelling allowance and daily allowance for all the visits? • 

(d) Is it a fact that the work shown as plea for visits could be per- 
formed, if at all necessary, by the Inspector at nominal expenses? 

(e) Arc Government prepared to enquire into this waste of public money 
and take necessary action? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) to (e). Government have no information. The 
matter is one with which the Head of the Circle is fully competent to 
deal and a copy of the question is being sent to him. 

I 

BSFBXSIiNTATION OF TbXEFHONB OfSRATOBS ABOTTF TSBIB POSTS BBHrO UADB 

Pbnsionablb. 

/ 

,56. Mr. M. Haswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state .whether the posts of the telephone operators, appointed after 1st 
March, 1919, are treated as non-pensionable, and these officials are subject 
to discharge on a month's notice; if so, why? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the action taken on the repre- 
sentations of tcleplione operators about the posts being made pensionable? 

(c) Will Government be plcfised to state how long this matter has been 
under consideration and when it is likely to be decided? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the reply given by me on the 23rd February, 1932, to part 
(a) of Mr. S. C. Mitra’s unstarred question No. 90. 

(b) and (n). As stated by me on the 20th November, 1932, in repiv to 
pait (b) of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim 's starred niiestion No. 1514, 
the matter has not been pursued owing to unfavourable financial condi- 
tions^; i, 
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Non-Cleaba.no^ o:^ a Letter Boy at Jullundub. 

67* It* M* . Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that a letter bbx at^ 

«rulluhaur' was not cleared for several years? 

(^) Is .it a .fact, that the fact of non-clearance of the box was the 
subject of complaints from the public? 

(c) Is it a fact that the clearance of letter boxes is required to be 
tested by Town Inspectors? 

(d) Will Gcvernmont be pleased to state the particulars of the Town 
Inspector responsible for this serious dereliction of duty? 

(e) Is it a fact that the same Town Inspector was once declared unfit 
for the job? 

(/) If rcMplies to the above be in the affirmative, will Government bo 
pleased to state the aetion taken in the case and the steps taken or 
proposed to be taken to reinove the official from the post? 

Sir Thomas Ryan t The requii'ed informalitm is being obtained and 
will be laid on the table of the House in due coiuse. 

Retrenchment of Post:men in Jullundub City. 

68. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that a postman of 
Jullundur City with less than ton years' servieo has been rotrcuchod, 
retaining postmen with over 25 years’ service? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) bo in the affinriativo, will' Government bo 
pleased to state the particulars? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the orders of the Post- 
master General to post more Muslim clerks to Jullundur City have been 
carried out? If not, what action do Government propose to take in the 
matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (6). Government have no 
information. If any official has a grievance, it is open to him to repre- 
sent it to the proper authority through the usual channel. 

(c) Government have no information, but in any case, it is for the 
Postmaster-General to see that his orders arc carried out and Govern- 
ment do not propose to take any action. 

Communal Composition of Persons examined for Appointment as TjOWeb 
Division Clerks by certain Postal Officials of Delhi and Lahore. 

59. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the total number of (i) Hindus, (ii) Muslims, and (iii) Sikhs, examined 
for the appointments of Lower Division clerkship by (a) Postmaster, 
Lahore, (b) Superintendent, Pailway Mail Service, Lahore, (c) Postmaster, 
Delhi, and (d) Superintendent, Railway Mail Service, Delhi, through a Board 
of Examiners? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of (i) Hindus, 
(ii) Muslims, and (iii) Sikhs, declared successful out of tlie candidates 
referred to in (a) above? 

3 
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(c) Is it a* fact that according to the orders of the Direotor Oene^ the 
t^ird vacuoles must necessarily be filled up by members of the minority 
communities and if there be no such candidates on the waiting lists, 
repruitment should be made forthwith from the minority coihmunities? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether the action alluded 
to in part (c) above has been taken in the groups referred to in part (a) 
above? 

, The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c^). Information has 
been called for and will be placed on the table in due course. 

(c) The fact is substantially as stated by the Honourable Member, 


THE GENERAL B UDGET -GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Ghairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. The House will 
now proceed to the general discussion of the Budget. I propose to fix a 
time limit of 20 minutes for each speech. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Sir, first of all, may I be 
allowed to respectfully congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member 
oil' the most clear and lucid speech which he made in introducing his 
Budget and on the very thorough manner in which he explained to this 
House various points in the Budget. 

Honourable Members may have noticed that whilst on Tuesday morning 
a somewhat cold and bitter wind was blowing, in the afternoon, by the 
time the Honourable the Finance Member had commenced his speech, 
this had faded to a balmy zephyr, and, as the Honourable Member pro- 
ceeded with his speech, 1 hoped that this would prove to be an augury 
of a more sympathetic attitude towards the poor taxpayer in India groaning 
, under his burden. This hope, however, was dispelled when that portion 
of the Honourable Member’s speech was reached where he stated that 
there was to be no remission of taxation in the present Budget. Sir, it 
was an almost obvious mind picture that occurred to me when I mentally 
saw the poor shorn lambs, both the black sheejj and white sheep 

Hr. H. P. Mody^Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
And the brown. 

Sir Leslie HudiSOB: shorn very close to the skin, still com 

demned to shiver in the biting blast and with no tempering of the wind 
of overwhelming taxation for a further indefinite period. Whilst I heartily 
congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member on the masterly handling 
by. liis Department of .the finance at his disposal during the year, with the 
very happy result which we see in an equilibrated Budget, in a very 
appreciable reduction in debt charges and in an enhancement .of the .credit 
of India wdiich must be the envy of other countries, I must confess to 
verj? g^eat disappointment at the absence of any relief to the taxpayer. 
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There ere seyerall headings in the Honourable Member’s speech under 
which I desire to pass criticism on the policy of the Government, and 1 hope 
it will be found that those criticisms are in the main constructive and not 
destructive. At a time lilce the present when all of us are engaged in a 
struggle almost for life or death, — and this is certainly so in the case of 
the ihasses of India, — destructive criticism helps no one, — certainly , not 
those who indulge in it. 

The first point is in conn/?ction with the Honourable the h’iiiance 
Member s implicit belief, which he has now emphasised for two years in 
succession, in what he has described as the extraordinary power of re- 
sistance which India has shown, in spite of diminishing purchasing power, 
in maintaining the consumption of certain standard necessities of the 
masses. Much as I should like to think that this is the case, 1 fear tlieie 
is little room for complacency in this matter, and that the reverse state 
of affairs may be actually the position. Evidence goes to show tiiat the 
agriculturist who forms the bulk of these masses continues to battle grimly 
for his existence, constantly struggling with a hopelessly low level of 
commodity prices. In some districts he has been forced to sell his cattle 
and to pawn his ornaments to keep his head above water. (“Hear, 
hear” from the Nationalist Benches.) Those particular districts that I am 
referring to are in Sind, and I have received a reliable report from the other 
aide of India from the jute and rice growing districts of East Bengal 


Baja Bahadur O. Krtehnaimachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): You might add Madras also. 


Sir Leslie Hudson: It states that the floods in 1931 greatly increased 
the ryots’ indebtedness, and, although there were good crops in 1932, tliat 
prices were at such a low level that it was impossible for him to liquidate 
his debts. To provide sufficient for their actual needs, the people had to 
sell such articles as brass utensils and galvanized iron sheeting which had 
obviously formed part of their household goods and of their houses. Tliere 
seems to have been two distinct stages in the struggle of the past two 
years: the first in which all articles of gold and jewellery were converted 
into cash, and the second where articles of lesser value, but somewhat m 
the nature of luxuries, so far as these poor people are concerned, were 
exchanged for cheaper goods, brass and aluminium vessels being exchanged 
for earthen ware. The third and what may be considered the final stage 
before acute distress in visible is now being experienced, where people are 
obliged to actually break up their houses and to sell the surplus ^ood and 
metal, these being the only articles of a value left to them over 

Mid above their absolute necessities. I do not say that this ® 

exists all over the country, but it certainly has a bearing on *^0 
of the Honourable the Finance Member m jega^d to the . 

which is the point I now come to. Admittedly it has been the oj 

gold which hM enabled India to weather the worst effecte ° 

storm so far, but I ^ unable to agree altogether with the Honourable 
Member that the export of gold, so far as the original 
has been merely a conversion from one foi^ of mv^tment 
least not to the extent which the Honourable ru-irtl v 

the apparent maintenance of the consumption of necessities J' 

not fe^elv, due to the increase in population. There seems to me no 
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percenia«:c of tliis export of gold represents the 
forced selling o caj^tal resources to provide for tlie ordinary every day 
necc'.ssitios of lilu. Tiiat the aniddlcinari reaps a very handsome p^fit I 
do not deny and it is probably the investments of those middlemen that go 
to swell the receipts in the post office casli certiacates and so forth 


ihen i hope that the Honourable Member has not painted in too roseate 
a colour his picture of India s trade hgures. Our exports are made up of 
commodities and, under present conditions of gold, and, also under present 
conditions, gold itself has become a commodity and it no longer bears, the 
label which we used to attach to it of a precious metal. The Honourable 
Member has stated that he is unable to interfere with the export of gold 
and that he would hesitate to take any steps which would restrict the right 
of the individual to do as he pleases with his own possessions. That is 
quite correct, but I would ask bun in tliat case why he is so disinclined 
to move in the direction of a small export tax on gold which there is every 
reiison to believe would prove a great benefit to the exchequer. (Hear, 
hear.) Such an imposition during the past months, when, as we read,' 
no less than 107 crores worth of gold have left the country, would have 
provided tlic wherewithal to restore the whole of the cut in the pay of the 
Services and would have gone a long way to provide relief to the ordinary 
tux])iiyer. There is little or no fear that suc.h a tax would interfere or 
ir.altwially affect the ox]}ort of gold and, even if that fear did exist, the tax 
could be made to vary with the ^amount of the premium so that it would 
really act as an excess profits duty or tax on gold. The next point T wish 
to tmicli upon is i.lie rosloration of the moiety of the services cut and the 
application to them of the income-tax surcharge. I may say at once that 
the latter })art of this doiiblc operation bus removed to a very large extent 
the feeling of iiTitation wJiich undoubtedly previously existed in circles 
other than those of the services. Discrimination in the matter of the 
incidence of tax in favour of any section of the people ought never to have 
been permitted. I would ask the Honourable Member whether lie cannot 
visualize the feeling engendered amongst a very largo number of salaried 
men in civil employ, the hulk of tlmm engaged under contract, as are those 
of the Services, who have had to submit to cuts far exceeding ten per cent, 
indeed amounting in some instances to 50 per cent, and more and who 
have had to forego their increments and liave still had to bear that heavy 
burden to which the Honourable Member referred in his speech. I would 
have welcomed a word of sympathy for that very numerous class of His 
Majesty's subjects in India, Indian ns well as European, to have been 
added to what sounded very much like an apology to the Service members. 
The sanctity of contract has had, in this great national emergency, to be 
broken by employers other than the Government and some commendation 
is surely due for the courage with which the victims have met that emer- 
gency. 

As I have said, very many employees in civil employ have had to forego 
their yearly or bienm’nl increments and there I refer again to Indian 
eiinployees as well as European. 

!. • 


Sir Oowas]i Jehangir (Bombay City: Non -Muhammadan Urban) ► 
Many of them have been sent back to England without a job. 
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Sir Leslie SudSOnS That is so. They have had to forego their vcarly 
or biennial increments and 1 think that it should be a further step in the 
direction of retrenchment by Government that scale increments should bo 
deferred. 

I said at the beginning of my remarks I would endeavour to be construc- 
tive. I would, therefore, suggest that as the Honourable Member pro- 
mised us in his speech that Government’s efforts should be directed to 
keep down expenditure with a view to helping to reach that much desired 
goal of a substantial reduction in income taxation, and here I should like 
to bear testimony to the very thorough and effective manner in which all 
Departments of Government, both Civil and Military, have tackled the 
distasteful process of retrenchment and for which they are entitled to an 
expression of our sincere appreciation, and I will only reiterate the neces- 
sity for not only constant vigilance that expenditure shall not creep up 
again, but for investigation into possibilities of further cutting of the 
country’s coat according to its cloth. Is there not a possibility of still, 
further reduction in military expenditure without loss of efficiency, as, for 
instance, in mechanisation w^hich, as I have heard it stated, has yet to be 
proved an economy. Again, in this connection there is a question of. 
introducing new scales of pay for new entrants into the services. TJiis, I 
understand, has been under consideration by Government for months and 
it is, I think, most necessary that Government should declare its policy, 
a declaration which is long overdue. 

I was glud to see the note of warning sounded by the Honourable the 
Finance Member to those peoi)le who arc at present putting their capital into 
the newly erected sugar factories and to repeat wliat he said in regard to 
the surcharge on tlic import duty, to which further extent factories in 
India are at present beiicfitting, namely, that that amount of additional 
protection was not visualized by the Tariff Board and I infer from that 
that he considers that it would be logical for Government to impose that 
difference as an excise on sugar manufactured in this country. Now, Sir, 
none of us like excises in any form. But I think most people, looking 
at it impartially, w'ould agree wdth the Honourable the Finance Member. 

There :3 just one statement in tlu‘. Honourable Mcmbc;r’8 speech to 
which I shall now take a somewhat strong exception and that is his 
reference to motor cars as luxuries Surely, Sir, in this year of grace 
it cannot seriously be urged that motor cars are luxuries. The^ are, 
most definitely, necessities, certainly in this salubrious spot of New 
Delhi. Now-a-days they arc no more luxuries than are telephones, and 
I would strongly urge the Honourable Member to lend his ear to the 
insistent demands that the import duty on motor vehicles should be 
reduced. The Honourable Member and this Honourable ITonso are well 
aware of the arguments that any reduction of duty on motor vehicles 
will be more than made up in other directions, and this view is gtrongly 
held by people with experience other than those in that otherwise most 
efficient Department which is responsible for the supply of statistics to 
tHe Honourable Member. 

Three other matters arising out of dhe Honourable Member’s speech 
and I shall have exhausted the criticisms I 'have to make at the present 
time thereon. The first and a small one is to the remark that tho re- 
impost of the stamp duty on cheques is going to be another tax on 
trade, — and trade. Sir, seems to be singled out for more taxation than 
anything else now-a-days. The next is as to the declared policy, as 
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1 read it, of the Government not to take advantage of the present era 
of cheap money, which the Honourable Member told us ho expects to 
last for some time yet, and to borrow for works and material, which 
may confidently be expected to be productive. Sir, there are persistent 
rumours that the railways are in need of rolling stock, that if a rush of 
traffic were, happily, to come, there would not be wagons enough to 
cope with it, and that there would not be engines, rusty or otherwise, 
sufficient to haul them. Let Government spend wisely and not with a 
niggard hand and give that impulse to industry in this country which 
it so much requires. The last matter I wish to refer to, Sir, is the vexed 

? iuestion of the export tax on hides. I ajn aware that interests throughout 
ndia are not identical, but I have received information recently from 
Karachi that the price at which Indian hides can be sold at Hamburg 
1^, by just the amount of the export duty or tax higher than the price 
et which similar goods from the Argentine and from Abyssinia can be 
sold there. Sir, the amount realized from the tax is small, and I would 
suggest to the Honourable the Finance Member that as exports from this 
country' are so vitally necessary for her prosperity, the early remission 
of this duty should be considered. It would <appear to be quite 
as important to this country as the production of cinema films for 
educational purposes. 

Before I sit down, I should like to make a reference to the final 
paragraph of the Honourable Member's speech. I refer to that passage 
^yherc ho refers to this occasion- being the last Budget of his five-year 
term. Sir, I think I am voicing the thoughts of every Honourable Member 
in this House and of a vast number of people outside this House when 
I express the sincere hope that Sir George Schuster will be in the same 
seat this time next year, giving this country the benefit of his wide 
knowledge of finance. (Loud Applause.) I will go further and say that 
we hope that his genius for finance will continue to assist the Government 
of India to face the world with a balanced Budget and to stand, as he 
himself has so well said, buttressed against all the storms that may 
blow. (Loud and Prolonged Cheers.) 

/ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, I join with the previous speaker, Sir Leslie Hudson, 
ia congratulating the Honourable the Finance Member on the lucid and 
honest exposition of his case, and I also congratulate my Honourable 
friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, on the splendid speech he delivered (Loud 
Applause) — the best speech delivered by his Group on the General Budget, 
Sir, we have just finished the Railway Budget and in connection with 
that wo said clearly that during the last two years we really had a deficit 
of 71 crores. We took away from the Depreciation Fund 13*59 crores, 
from the Reserve Fund 4*95 crores, from non-payment of debt to the 
general revenues 10*58 crores, and then we incurred further loans of 
42*22, being the difference in Capital at charge, in 1931 and 1933, making 
71 crores altogether. Now, coming to the General Budget, I find that 
the position is not much more rosy than it is in the case of the Railway 
Budget. The Honourable the Finance Member discussed the general 
question from two points of view — ^that of public finance and of private 
fnvesto^rs. I would take a third view, that is of the country as a whole 
wd I find that from that standpoint, we really are losers. 
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Now, he said in his speech that during the last ten months we had 
imports amounting to Ks. 112*25 crores and exports worth Es. 110 crores. 
Now, taking the 38 crores which we have to pa;y for customs duties, 
60 crores for external obligations, we have really to incur an expenditure 
of Es. 200 crores. These 200 crores may be made up in two ways, 
(1) by the export of gold and (2) by the export of goods. Now, out of 
these, 110 crores are met by export of merchandise and crores have had to 
be met by the export of gold. Here we have created a vicious circle. 
First, we have a large amount of import of merchandise and we export 
our gold to pay for it. We go on exporting gold in large quantities to 
foreign countries, and they pay us for the price of that gold in the shape 
of goods and it goes on. In fact, as Sir Leslie Hudson said, gold has 
ceased to be treasure. It has become a commodity. You go on 
increasing the export of gold, and the balance of trade of other merchandise 
will continue to be agninst us. Increase export of gold, import of mer- 
chandise will increase. Foreign countries pay for gold in the shape of 
goods. This becomes particularly vicious, as Sir I^slie Hudson pointed 
out, when we find that the amount realized by the sale of gold is not 
spent on investments, but a major portion of it is spent in paying laud 
revenue to the Government and in providing the bare necessities of Jife*. 

Now,^ I come to the figures of the last 15 months since England 
went off the gold standard. The Honourable the Finance Member said 
that we. have exported gold worth 107*08 crores and there was a. balance 
of trade of 20 crores during these 15 months and these total 127 crores. 
Out of the latter, Government got 93 exores. May I ask, in what way 
these 93 crores were spent? They can be said to have been spent 
usefully, if they are spent in one of tiie four ways. The first is lightening 
the burden of taxation. Here my Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson^ 
pointed out — and I ask tho Honourable the Finance Member whether he 
ever dreamt in his life — that the burden of taxation might be lightened. 
Can he quote a single instance in his tenure of office that he came forward 
with a proposal that taxation should be lightened? Sir, in every Finance 
Bill that wo have been having year after year, there has been gradual 
rises in the burden and level of taxation and there has never been any 
suggestion of diminution. The burden of taxation is very heavy; we 
find that Government are realizing customs duties in these days of slumps 
just as much as they realized during the period of boon. The burden 
of taxation may be judged from the fact that the Government collected 
61*28 crores in customs on an import of about 250 crores worth merchandise 
and this year they collected 52*29 or one crore more on an import of half 
the value, or, in other words, the burden of customs is doubled since the 
Honourable the Finance Member took charge of his office. Now, the 
second way the income could be usefully spent for the benefit of the 
country is by helping the country's industries. Can the Honourable the 
Finance Member tell us the portion of these 93 crores that ho spent in 
helping Indian industries? We find that the South African Government 
spent million sterling to help their own industries and not a^ single 
penny was spent out of these 93 crores to help our industries in this 
county, though we know that a large number of industries are now 
starving, and may altogether be wiped off.. Tea is the most conspicuous 
ef such industries. We were expected to get a. preference two crores 
On tea under the Ottawa Agreement, but at present it is hardly hit. 

The third Way ifk which it could be usefully spent was to transfer the 
sterling loan into the rupee loan.’ Here we find that during the last 
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year ilio rupee loan has diminished from 707 crores to 705 crores, and 
tlie sterlinj^ loan has increased from 506 to 507 crores. I thought that 
this exfjort of gold would be utilised to tranter the stcrliin;» loan to 
rupee loan in order to reduce our external obligations, and to increase the 
amount of income-tax. The fourth thing which could have been use- 
fully done was reducing the amount of debt, because if the debt is 
diminished the interest charges will be diminished and we may have 
some hope of lightening the burden of taxation which at present is very 
heavy. 

The next point to which I should like to draw the attention of the 
Finance Member during the few minutes at my disposal is his own 
speech at the Ottawa Conference, and the Eesolutions passed in con- 
nection with his suggestions. One of the Eesolutions said, and it is also 
mentioned in his speech: 

“A rise throughout the world in the general level of wholesale prices is in the 
highest degree desirable. The evil of fall in prices must be checked by Government 
and individual action in all its causes, whether political, economic, financial or mone- 
tory.” 

May I ask what steps, since he returned from Ottawa, he took in 
order to raise and then to stabilise the price level of the commodities* 
Tie has got a gold standard reserve of 40 million pounds to stabilise the 
exchange. Is it not desirable to reserve some money out of the earnings 
of 93 crores or otherwise, and utilise it f r stabilising prices? 

The next thing to which I should like to refer is the paper currency 
reserve. We have got 194‘74 crores of notes in circulation and the 
currency reserve is in four different forms. We have gold bullion valuing 
25’61 crores, — tliat is perfectly right. Silver bullion is 14*14 crores, — 
that also cannot be objected to. Then securities in Treasury Bonds are 
worth 39*24 crores. This is not a very nice form of security, it is really 
not a rosiu've, but putting your own pro-note in place of your reserve; 
but I don't seriously object to it. The fourth security is silver rupees 
of the value of 95*72 crores. Silver coins are token coins. The value 
of silver in a rupee is less than seven annas. Therefore silver coins Df 
95*72 crores should not be counted on their face value, but should be 
epunted equivalent to the price of silver in these particular coins. 
Therefore it is desirable that this method cf calculation should be changed. 
In fact we should have Eupee Currency reserve, as rupee is a token coin 
printed not on paper, but on silver. To keep token coin of one kind 
as currency reserve for token coin of another kind is great economical 
mistake. 

Tlie next thing to which I should like to draw attention is the question 
of the economic survey. My distinguished friend. Sir George Schuster, 
referred to it, in the last Economic Conference. I hope that he will push* 
this thing vigorously, and it is essential that we should have a thorough* 
economic survey of all the distrets. Perhaps he may select one parti- 
cular district as a test, in which the prices of particular commodities may 
he noted from week to week, the total production in that particular district 
may be obtained, and then the import and export from that district to 
places outside the district may also be mentioned. Then we will find 
the causes of the variation of prices — ^the collection of these facts will 
throw a very illuminating light on the w;hole problem. In this connection, 
I may also say that the case of oompanies, the portion of the shares of 
Which are held by particular communities, Indians, Europeans, etc., itoay 
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also be noted. One illuminating factor which will come out of tliis economic 
survey would be the movement in prices of wheat. Wheat was sol?! at 
harvest time at 23 seers a rupee, but on account of certain action which 
we ourselves have taken on account of the Wheat Import Duty Act, the 
prices after two or three months rose and it is now sold at 12 or even 
10 seers for a rupee. The whole of this profit goes to the middleman; 
it does not go to the primary producers, the agriculturists and landloids. 
Therefore, it is very desirable that some kind of machinery should be 
provided for this purpose, and 1 am sure that the economic survey which 
the Honourable the Finance Member hai suggested will produce very 
good results which will find out the caiiiies of abnormal changes in the 
price level at the harvest time and at other times of the year. Of course 
there will be some difference in the two prices, but it should not bo 
so abnormal as it is at present. 

The next thing to which I should like to draw the attention of the- 
Finance Member, is that, before He leaves India, he should give some 
attention to tlie question of Railway finances. Railways are very import- 
ant to us, because they contribute to us a sum of over five crorcs of 
rupees every year, but during the last three years they have not been 
able to contribute a single penny. Therefore in the interest of improving' 
our own finances, in the interest of rcduciingr our taxation, it is desirable 
that, we should put the finances of the Railways on a sound footing so 
that they may become a solvent debtor to our general finances, .and 
this to my mind can only be done if we separate their finances from 
cur general finances altogether. At present the loans are pooled together 
and two-thirds of it belong to the Railway and one- third to other Depart- 
ments of the Administration. I am convinced that if the Railways begin 
to borrow money on their own credit, guaranteeing a certain rate of 
interest and promising participation in profits, they would be able to get 
money more easily and on better terms than the Government of India 
can (io. No doubt the Government of India have got very great credit 
at present and I do not know whether tlie same credit would continue 
to exist in the case of the Federal Assembly when the power of taxation 
will not be as wide as it is at present. 

T will now draw attention to one case which I will call an omission, 
and that is the question of import duty cn sugar and candy. Candy Is 
really a concentrated form of sugar in which the percentage of saccharine 
is a little higher. Here in our Tariff Act both arc classed under the same 
head. Out of 114 cwt. of sugar we really make only 100 cwt. of candy. 
Therefore in order to have 100 pounds of candy we really want 114 
pounds of sugar. At the time we passed the Tariff Amendment Act in 
1931, Japan had not come into the field, but Japan soon realised tho 
weakness of our Import Duty Act in this direction and she has now 
begun to make candy in her own colonies, and import into this country. 
And instead of importing sugar, she is now trying to import candy ao 
that for 100 cwt. of candy which they nave to import into this country, 
instead of paying an import duty on 114 cwt., she pays duty only on 
100 cwt. If you take the total, then the amount of loss to Government 
comes to about 85 lakhs. In addition to this thing, there are two other 
points which may be taken into consideration. The Honourable Member 
12 Nook Budget speech that the import duty on sug^'r 

was 161 per cent, of its price. Now the price at which ho 
calculated is Bs. 6-4-0. The prices have recently changed. If you take 
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•Uie present price of Bs. 5, the duty comes to about 181 times. In the 
case: of candy the position changes, because the price of candy is Bs. 5-7-0 
per cwt. over and above the price of sugar. So, if you included this 
particular sum, then you will have to add a .substantial amount of import 
duty on candy, and the third point to be considered is that this particular 
industry finds employment for a large number of Indians and this parti- 
cular omploy ment will now be transferred from India to J apanese Coloniea 
and wo will certainly be losers. For these considerations I request that 
this question may now be considered, and a higher rate of duty on candy 
should be fixed. The second point which was overlooked was also the 
question of molasses. In this particular case the duty is the same as 
it used to be in the old days, namely, 25 per cent, ad valorem and 
having a surcharge of 25 per cent, it is 31-J per cent, and the result is 
we find that the import of molasses has increased from 26*7 tons to 
20*5 thousand tons during the last nine months of the present year, 
and the molasses are found in very large quantities in this country for 
which VtQ have no use. It is really made in the process of preparing 
Bhgar and such a large quantity is present in the country that we do not 
know how to make use of it. Therefore it is desirable to raise the import 
duty on it. 

\ Beference was made by Sir Leslie Hudson to the case of hides and 
1^. I may be permitted to add a few points to this particular problem, 
'government decided in 1927 to remove this duty altogether, but the 
Governiqent lost, by the casting vote of the President, on that occasion. 
Kq attention was paid to it when the Government had clear majority 
every question. 

: Now, the export trade has fallen enormously as is given in the figures 
here. The income from this head has fallen from 25-49 lakhs in the 
year 1929, to only 14 lakhs in the present year, and the estimate :s 
also about 14 lakhs in the coming year. But this estimate of even 
14 lakhs is really too much,, ^because the Calcutta Hides and Skin 
Shippers Association say : 

^**The (yommittee feels that by retarding action in removing export duty any longer, 
total export trade imperilled, and if forced to continue Duty until July, trade 
may cease entirely.’* 

This is the opinion of persons who understand business. This fall is not 
due to the general world conditions. Of course about tlie world conditions, 
there is a humorous article in the Finance and any one who is interested 
may refer to its last issue. In this particular case, it is not to the world 
depression , because we have got the figures of the import of hides and 
skins in Hamburg and vve find that they have practically got the same 
amount imported in the year 1031,. as they had in 1912.. So the amount 
of iniported liides and skin in Hamburg is practically the same year after 
t^ear. What happens is that the trade has gone from India on account of 
ihe export duty to other countries which are more fortunately placed, 
pnd where the obstruction of import duties does not exist. May I point 
put that in the case of South Africa, the Government had given bounty 
up to £39,000 out of li millions to the hides and skin trade to help them 
in- tl)eir export. But, instead of helping them out.,ol the 93 crores which 
we have pocketed on account of the export of gold,, we contirtuerfe. charge 
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9f; 5rpe^r .pcDt, ad ‘l* wo\il4 recos(i- 

'.j^jBndeS tliaVinstead ofi ^ ah cx^rt duty of per cent, on thesa 

' Hdes'andr i^hs we/ought to naye given tlie^ a bounty in order that the 
, ^ade might iftbuiish. Sir, my time 5s up. / 

IpSte Bamediwar Prasad Bagla, (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
Muhainmadah Urban): Mr. Ghainnan, I rery much wish that the noble 
aspirations 6t my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, to which he 
gave expression at the time- of his Jst budgetarj^ plan in the year 1929, in 
these words : 


‘‘If I have an ambition, it is this, that whether we encounter bad seasons or 
good, you should bo able to say of me when my work is done that I served your 
country at least to the utmost of my powers and that in all that I did my maifi 
thought was for the interest of the people of India." 

should have been so clearly proved to the people of this country, that his 
name would have been written by the Indian histoKans in letters of gold 
and remember^^d by posterities. But permit, me, Sir, to say that our 
expectations which were based on the above-mentioned noble sentimoaia 
have not been fulfilled. 

Sir, it will be no exaggeration to say that his main interest has beetl 
the Government servants, and not the people or the public of India. Is it 
not a well known truth that none, whether a Government or an individual, 
would pay the ae^rvarits to their satisfaction when the purse dees tfpl 
allow. Juet as the cut in the salaries was an emergency measure, wai^ 
the income-tax and the surcharge. If it was thought fair and proper to 
fulfil the promise to the employees, it was more necessary to satisfy the 
crying need of those who pay Government to keep the servants, and ftir 
whose safety and work those Servants are kept. Sir, without fear of any 
contradiction, I can say that people are being crushed under the heavy 
income-tax and super-tax^ particularly those whose income is more than one 
thousand and less than two thousand. I feel, Sir, that the first relaxation 
that the Government ought to have made must have been in the caso 
of postal stamp which is hitting even the poorest very hxard. Knowing bB 
everybody does, that when the income of poor agriculturists has decreased 
to the pre-war level, was it not incumbent on the Government to put a 
postcard to the same level as it is an indispensable necessity of ( ven the 
poor? Consider the case of a labourer who earns three annas a day and has 
four or five dependants, if he has to buy a post card, — the question of an 
envelope is absolutely even beyond his power of imagination, — he has to 
part with one-fourth of his that day's wage, which means at least one of 
the dependants complete starvation. Can it bo said that the restoration 
in the salaries of servants, even those who are most lowly paid w\as more 
necessary than affording the poor an opportunity to avail of a i) 08 t-card 
without sacrificing a meal? 

Sir, I would quote the wise opinion of Lord Horbart, Governor of 
Madras, which he submitted to the then Governor General. He wrote : 

‘‘If I have no surplus to reduce taxation. I will make one by reducing expenditure. 
Popular content is. better than public works." 

HacI these salient remarks been rightly understood and followed, much of 
the discontent and political unrest being evidenced in the country today 
would not have been there. Sir, on the contrary, a stamp duty on fhfe 
cheques has been rCMiiiposed.’ It is very amazing that 'oh* the bfie 'bhhd Uie 
Honourable the Finance Member wants to encourage banking habit in the 
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people BO' that he inay mobilize the economic power of the coimibzy, a&d^ 
' on the other hand, he takes: such a retrograde step which WUI dis- 
-eourage even those/ who had felt encouraged^ a hit. Could not thofie 
Provincial Governments arrange to raise the petty sUm of seven lali^ 
which they are expecting to get thereby? 

Sir, adverting to the condition of the class of people out of which '1 
/come/ I say that in no way our troubles have been paid any heed to by 
the Government. The cotton piece-goods industry, including the hosiery, 
which is in the imminent danger of totally oollapsing, has not been given 
adequate protection which it was the duty of the Government to do so. 

Sir, coining to the long-felt need of economy in the Army expenditure, 

^ all the emphasis, entreaties and advices of the highest and the ablest 
"in tlie country both in this House and outside for cutting the military 
expenditure l)ave been like flogging a dead horse. It has been admitted 
■ iJiat a part of the Army in India has been reserved to maintain the 
..supremacy of the Jkitish Empire in the J^ast, and so, it is only proper 
that a part of the expenditure should be borne by the British Exchequer 
re.snlting in the decrease in Army expenditure — a great relief to this un- 
fortunate country. 'I bis fact was pointed out in the Welby Commission 
.minority report, and a recommendation for defraying a part of the Army 
expenditure l).v the Horne Government was made, but nothing has been 
done yet in that respect. It is quite clear that the income of the bulk of 
Indians has been reduced to the pre-war level. How can it then be possible 
to maintain the top-heavy ndrninistraiion which had gone very high during 
.Uk* war? I would point out to the Honourable Member that the coming 
,of the new Federal constitution for India would bo unworkable so long this 
.heavy military expenditure continues and, in order to see the constitution 
smoothly worked, he should curtail military expenses to a considerable 
extent. 

Sir, in the end, I would, through you, urge the Honourable the Finance 
^Member that ho should not Jot the Indians feel that all the loud talks of 
rFinance Members, including himself, were meaningless, and although they 
posed to be well-wishers of this country, in reality they were doing every- 
thing in the interest of their own nation at the cost of helpless people 
like us. Still there is time for him to do something. The vast quantities 
of gold that are being exported from India is undoubtedly injurious to 
India and my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, should have certain 
amount of regard to the wishes of the people and employ means to prevent 
'exportation. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas SJurdafAjmer-Merwara: General): Sir, I crave 
ilie indulgenco «)f the House and your indulgence also for being allowed to 
make a few reniai’ks about my unhappy province of Ajmer-Merwara as the 
Budget of that province is part of this Budget; and long before the stage 
is reached, when that budget can be considered the guillotine is set up, 
and during the lost ten years that I have been in this Assembly, I have 
never seen on occasion when the Budget of that province was ever con- 
sidered. 

Ajmer-Merwara is at present a non-regulation province. In all ameni- 
ties of civilisation, in culture, in point of literacy, in its freedom from 
crime, in its loyalty, in all these matters my Province stands second 
to none in India. But such are the traditions of administration that 
. Ajmer-Merwara is treated not only with sdoni courtesy, but with great 
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injustioe and unfairness. The benefit 6i the . reforms has been given to 
almost Province of India except Ajmer-Merwara. Even Coorg, which 
is half the size of rii^. Province, with one-third (rf its population, has got a 
Iceal L'e^slative Council. But the laws and regulations for my Province 
Ate mad© by the Government of India without the people having the 
slightest voice in framing them. I, therefore, request that, considering alt 
the cireumstainces of the casci the time has now come when in the coming 
reforms the Government of India should include Ajmer-Merwara, and. give 
•that Province the full benefit of the reformed constitution, which they are 
going to give to other provinces. 

It has been urged that Ajmer-Merwara is too small a Pn^vince to 
have a separate Legislature. Coorg is a smaller ono still. There is no 
reason then why Ajmor-Merwani should nob have one. But if, by any 
chance, the Government of India think that it is impossible for thorn to 
give a reformed constitution to my Province, and to give us a Legislature, 
I request that it may be amalgamated with the Uuited Provinces of which 
it formed part for fifty years, from 1818 when it was first acquired by the 
Government from Scindia till 1871. During that period, it was a part of 
the United Provinces ; and when there were no facilities for locomotion and 
railways, telegraphs and telephones did not exist, it was properly admi- 
nistered. There is ho reason why the United Provinces cannot now 
administer that province as part of its terntOTies, if it is tacked on to 
the United Provinces. I have discussed this matter with the head of 
the Loeal Government of Ajmer-Merwara, and Colonel Ogilvie, who is a 
sympathetic officer, told me that ho did not see any reason why Ajmer- 
Merwara should not have the full benefit of the reformed constitution. 
He said ho was quite willing that a Legislative Council for making local 
laws and regulations should be established in Ajmer-Merwara and that 
he was quite willing that this should be done. It is now for the Gov- 
ernment of India to accept the request of the public and give Ajmer- 
Merwara a small Legislative Council ; or, failing that, amalgamate it with 
the United Provinces, which will satisfy the people of Ajmer-Merw'^^ara. 

It has been sometimes said that Ajmer-Merwara is a deficit Province. 
That is not true. I have shown more than once in my speeches during the 
Budget Discussion that Ajmer-Merwara is not a deficit Province; and if 
properly administered and the top-heavy administration is reduced as it 
ought to be, or if it id amalgamated with the major Province of the United 
Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara will become a surplus. Province in every sense 
of the term. Even if there is a little more expenditure incurred because 
of the establishment of a Local Legislative Council, that might be met in 
many ways. For instance, the Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara has to 
devote a lot of his time now to the Deoli Detention Camp. T live in 
Ajmer and I see how much work is involved in that. All that is done for 
the sake of another Province is done at the expense of Ajmer-Merwara. If 
the Bengal Government should be made to contribute something towards 
the expenses of supervision to Ajmer-Merwara. that could easily be em- 
ployed in establishing a Council. 

Owing to the conditions under which Ajmer-Merwara exists very little 
attention is paid to the education of the people there. In 1921 it was 
second in point of literacy in the whole of India. Now, it is receding from 
that position and it is falling behind other Provinces, because the people have 
no voice in the Budget. I am a solitary Member from that eonstituency 
dnd, BO hr ais the Government of India are ^cqncerned, ; my voice is, a erv 
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in the wilderness. 1, therefore, request that in justice to that Sio^iiUM 
with a view, to give proper facilities for education and for the sanitar] 
and medical requirements of that Province, Ajmer-Merwara be 

made a regulation Province and should have the benefit of the xelcrttMi 
under which the people will have the same voice in its administration ac 
people of other Provmoes« 

As regards the General Budget, I have not much to say at present 8 e 
1 have taken up a lot of time with regard to the discussion about 
Province. I would apx)eal to the Honourable the Finance Member to take 
a very generous view of certain things. For instance tlie duty on cheques 
which is a very generous view of certain things. For instance the duty 
on cheques which he proix>ses to levy is a very unnecessary measure. J 
think it is a mistake to make all cheques dutiable. The one anna duty 
on cheques was abolished some years back; and the time has not yet 
come when the habit of usin:g Banks becomes strong in ibe country ; when 
that time comes be can put the duty; but now I earnestiy request him 
to reconsider his decisioa. Another matter about which I shall say a word 
at present is tltat he must consider the question of reducing the posta^ 
on letters and post cards^ particularly post cards. I have reason to 
believe, and I have personal knowledge of the fact that the poor people 
in the country and in the mufassil are very anxious that tibia burden* 
which is ufadeserved should be taken off at once. At present I shall say 
nothing more idbout other matters. 

lb. B. K. LalUil Obandlmry (Bengal ; Landholders) ; Sir, I congratulate 
the (3hair for giving me an opportunity today to speak on the Bridget. Yow 
know, Sir, that when every year the Budget is presented, two days are 
allotted fpr the general discussion, and there are always a number of 
speakers anxious to speak on the general discussion, and I could not get 
much opportunity to speak before. Today I want to confine myself 
to one subject only, and that is with regard to the Postal Department. 
•Now, Sir, I have got in my hand facts and figures which will speak for 
themselves, and they will show the amount of jobbery that is going on 
in estimating the Budget of tlie Postal Department. I would adc 
Honourable Members of this House to give me a patient hearing and 
listen to my speech with some attention so that they can see how much 
jugglery is going on . . . 

Sir Muhammad Yahub (Eohtlkiind and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural) : .Give us a speech in a song. 

Mr. .D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Thank you. As he has heard my 
songs in the Western Hostel, I invito him to my place again and I will 
give him the best songs T cJin give. 

An noDOUrabie Member: Is it a general invitation? 

MV D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: It is a general invitation. 

Sir, the Budget estimated for the year 1983-3i shows that in the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department, there will be a loss of 
Es. 57,20,000 on the following heads: 

Rs. 

Post Offices . . . . ^ • 2V2,P(KJ 

V . •' ‘ * S0,si,000 

]^0dio ••••••• 5,02,000 
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But, in the Telephone Branch there will be n pr^)fit to the oxtoiit of 

Be. 25,000 only. 

Expected income of the Department during the year is Rs. 10^81,34,000 
as fellowii^g : 

Rs. . 

Postage and Message Revenue . . . . 8,23,02,000. v 

Miscellaneous Revenues 2,58,32,000 

Of the total income on .account of Postage and Message Bevcnue 
Rs. 6,19,07,(X)0 have been allotted to the Post Oflicc wliih* lis. 2,02,55,0(X) 
to Telegraph and Es. 1,40,000 to Radios. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Miiliammadan) ; On a point of 
order, Sir. While Honourable Members are diseussing the postal revenue, 
the Director Oenoral of Posts and Telegraphs is not hero. 

An Honourable Member: Is that necessary? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Is that a point of order? 

Mr, Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gonr) : Order, order. Mr. Lahiri 
Chaudhnry. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ghaudhury: This distribution is not based on any 
calculation, but on mere assumption. 1'his is undoubtedly a very defective' 
system, f suggest that in future the value return should be kept on all 
booked telegrams which will show actual income on telegraph side. 

I am glad tlio Honourable Member in charge has come. The rnost 
striking features of the Budget are big jumps in the head * Provision for 
Depreciation and Interest on Capital Outlay'. Here I may point out that 
in my school days I learnt the dictum that there were throe kinds of lies, 
— wliite lies, black lies and statistics, and all these I find in the Budget 
of the Postal Department. Provision for depreciation in tlie year under 
review is Rs. 45,27,000 against Rs. 22,94,000 in the year 1932-33, i’c.,-a 
net increase of Rs. 22,33,000. Similarly, the interest on capital outlay 
has been charged to Rs. 87,61,000 against Rs. 81,38,000 in the year 
1932’33. /.c., a not increase of Rs. 6,23,000. By adding both these two 
items, the amount will come up to Rs. 28,56.000^ T am in a fix to know 
on what basis this calculation is made. In the year 1930-31, ])rovision 
for deprcfdation was Rs. 35,19,000 and in the year 1931-32 the anioiml 
was Rs. 25,36,000, i.e., less than the year 1930-31 ; this amount was 
further reduced in the year 1932-33. Similarly, in the year 1930-31, the 
interest on capital outlay was Rs. 72,29,(X)0 against Rs. 86,35,000 injhe 
year 1931-32. This amount was reduced to Rs. 81,38,000 in the year 
1932-33, but it has again been increased to Rs. 87,61,000. If the provision 
for these two items be on the increase in this wfiy, aftef the next three 
years we should be faced with a deficit of more than one crorc of rupees. 

Such heavv charges on the Budget in the Depreciation Fund, drew tlu^ 
attention of the Public Accounts Committee more than once. In course 
of evidence before the Public Accounts Committee on the 16th Apgnst, 
1929, the Chairman admitted that in many cases tlie depreciation allow- 
ances have been calculated on rather too high a figure. The whole 
matter was reviewed bv the Accounts FjnqUirv Committee, presided over 
by our Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jebangir; they recommended an 
increase in the normal effective life of all classes of assets. On this eon- 
sideration the provision for this item was reduced in the year 1932-3.1. 
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There is another point which J wish to mention. Here I want to 
point out how the Depreciation Fund was cahiulated formerly and how it 
has been calculated by the Inquiry Committee of the Postal and Tele- 
fjraph Jlepartnient which was presided over by my esteemed friend, Sir 
Cowasji Jehan^jir. Formerly, the life of telegraph posts was 30 years, 
and now the (yommittee found tliat the normal elective life was 45 years; 
copper wire, former nominal effective life was 27 years, and now the 
Committ(^c recommendation is 40 years; similarly, normal effective life 
of iron wire was 24 years, and now, as fixed by the Committee, 
it is 36 years. Then, again, submarine cable, former normal effective 
life was 12 years and now it is 20 years as fixed by the Com- 
mittee'. Similar is the case with regard to engines, motors, etc. Under 
Telephones, normal effective life of posts was 30 years before, and now, 
as fixed by the Committee, it is 45 years; iron wire 10 J years and now 
it is 15 years as fixed by the Committee. Underground cable, it was 
24 years formerly, and now it is 36 years, as fixed by the Committee. 
If we go into all these figures, we find that all these things can stand for 
almost double the time. 

'J’huro is another point I wish to mcntiori which is vivil Department 
share of ordinary and unified stamps. In the year 19*30-31, the actual 
sale of ordinary stamps was Its. 7,32,77,939, out of which Its. 47,87,300 
was f)ai(l on (hvil Department share of ordiiiaiy and unified stamps, but 
ill the year 1931-32 the income dropped to Es. 7,18,83,997, /.e., about 14 
lakhs less, but the same amount of Es. 47,87,3)00 were paid to Provin- 
cial (xovernments as their share of ordinary and unified stamps. In the 
year 1933-34, the expected income is Es. 7,23,00,000, but the Civil De- 
partment share is Es. 47,87,000, i.e., only a difference of Es. BOO. 
Another special feature of the Budget is that savings due to emergency 
cut in salaries have not been included in the Budget which was done in 
the present year, i.e., in the year 1932-33. The total pay charge of the 
Department will roughly be Es. 6,93,00,000 excluding the Audit Office. 
The Department will, therefore, roughly, get about Es. 25,00,000. If 
this is deduetod from the expected loss, the loss wdll be Es. 32,20,000. 
T have stated above that there has been a big jump in the items “Provi- 
sion for De]U(^ciation and Interest on Capital Outlay** which is Es. 28,56,000. 
If this item is deducted, the loss will bo less than Rs. four lakhs. I 
consider the Department us a public utility, so I am not much concerned 
in its profit or loss; but when the Government are maintaining accounts 
of this Depart-ment on a commercial basis, T do not see any reason why 
the savings on account of emergency cut should not be included in the 
Budget. 

I now touch the retrenchment campaign made by the Department. In 
the matter of retrenchment, the post office has been hard hit. My in- 
formation is that the Department has retrenched 137 selection grade posts, 
3,289 time-scale posts, 2,868 postmen in the Post Office and Railway Mail 
Service. The percentage of selection grade posts in the Post Office is 9 
to 8 per cent, in some Circle and 6 per cent, m some Circle. But now 
the percentage has been further lowered. It was stated by tfie Director 
General that in the matter of retrenchment discretion was given to the 
Heads of Circles. The result has been that the Postmaster-General, Bengal 
mA Assam, has reduced 39 selection grade posts, i.e., about 30 per cent, 
of the total reduction. I give below a statement showing the number 
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*of selection grade posts retrenched in the Post Office and the Eaiiway 
IMail Service : 


Caloutta • • . . 





• 


14 

Bengal and Assam . 





a 


28 

Bombay .... 





• 


1 

Rest of Bombay Circle . . 





• 


14 

Madras 





, 


NU. 

Rest of Madras Circle 







17 

Bihar and Orissa 







10 

Burma 







10 

Central Circle .... 





• 


6 

Punjab and North-West Frontier 





a 


1 

United Provinces . . , 





a 


29 

Sind and Baluchistan . . 







7 

137 


Prom the above statement it will appear that the Heads of the Cir- 
cles of Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, l/nitcd Piovincfcs and Sind 
and Baluchistan were rather over zealous in effc?cting retrenclunont 
while other Heads of Circles thought it desirable for not effecting much 
retrenchment, apparently thinking that too iriuch retnuiclinu'nt would 
endanger the efficiency of the service. The I’unjab and North-West Fron- 
tier Circle is one of the major Circles where o?dy one selection grade post 
has been rcdiujed. All these will go to show tlic discriition given to the 
Heads of the Circles has been abused by some of the Circle Officers. The 
percentage of Selection (Irado appointments in these Provinces is about 
six per cent, only against nine or eight in Bombay, Punjab, and Madras, 
while these Heads of Circles have been very active in effecting the retrench- 
ment. In the Post Office and the Bailway Mjiil Service, they Inivc k(^pt 
20 per cent, selection grade posts in the Circle Offices. Apparently they, 
being the custodian of retrenchment, managed to effect retrenebment on 
the subordinate offices, escaping themselves sect-free. In the affected 
Circles, Deputy Postmasters on Selection Grade pay have been replaced 
by time-scale Deputy Postmasters. The Deputy Postmasters’ \vork is 
very responsible. They are in charge of Monev Order and Savings Bank 
Departments of every Head Office. The clerks drawing timc-scalc pay 
have been compelled to do this work. Similnrlv in the Calcutta General 
Post Office, Head Clerks of many important Departments, Assistant 
Postmasters of important Shb-Offices, who have to deal with insured 
Pnd valuable articles, have been replaced by time-scale men, 

T also mention here the amount of injustice done to Calcutta, in the 
matter of reduction of Selection Grade appointments. Tn Calcutta, the 
number of Selection Grade posts including Town Inspectors w'^as 102 on 
the Both November, 19B1, asrainst 11B in Bombay and BO in Madras. Tbo 
percentage was seven per cent, in Calcutta as compared with ten per cent, 
in Bombay and 8-25 in Madras. But in Calcutta, 14 Selection Grade posts 
have been reduced against one in Bombay and nil in Madras. The posi- 
tion of Calcutte is> therefore, worse than before. T understand that the 
Postmaster-General. Bengal and Assam, has suggested to reduce further 
ton Selection Grade posts of Calcutta. The Calcutta General Post Office is 
the bige^est Post Office in India, I do not know whv the clerks of this parti- 
cular office will be loser in this way? As in the case of the Meston Award, 

0 2 
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lias been shabbily treated, in tlie matter of retrenchment too. On 
the other linnd, in the oflice of the Postmaster-Cieneral, Bengal and Assam, 
as wiill as in other (Jirclo Oftioes.' there at’c Head Clerks and clerks on 
Selection Grade pay' to the extent of 20 per cent. If the Government 
consider it unnecessary to keep so many Selection Grade men, surely it is 
more extravagant to keep clerks even in .selo(?tion grade pay in Circle 
OlTices where these Head Clerks have no monetary responsibilities. The 
situation is surely bad, and in order to keep a decent number of orna- 
mental Selection Grade posts, the Heads of the Circles have reduced the 
Selection Grade posts in the Post .OtTice and the Tl. IVI. S. where there is 
real necessity. It should, be the duty of the Director General to evolve a 
fonnul.'i for Selection Grade posts so that officials in different Giroles ara 
not treatcjd in different \vays and to sec that one uniform principle is 
followed in all Circles. 

Lastly, about the salary cuts. By lowering down the taxable limit of 
income-tax, the lower paid will have to pay Es. 7^ as cut against Es. 
or six per cent, of the higher paid officials. Those who are poor must 
pa\ more tha»i those who can afford to pay much. This is the position. 
To (*<)M(dudc my speeeli, I would ask the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department to review my facts and figures 
and try his level host to give me a satisfactory and categorical reply to the 
observations which T have made on the floor of this House. 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : 
First of all 1 wish to congratulate the Honourable ihe Fin.ancc Member for 
the lucid ex])Osition of the economic position of India. But. Sir, I do noi. 
think that the picture is so rosy as he painted it to bo. In the Bndgel 
estimate, the surplus is shown at 4B lakhs, but in the revised estimates 
we have it sliown as two crores 17 lakhs. From the point of view of the 
public, very little consideration has been shown to it by the previous 
announcement of the restoration of the part of the cut in pay. Sir. ihe 
public wants, as has been pointed out by many speakers this morning, 
that the postage rates^should bo brought to the pre-war level. Nothing 
,has been done to reduce the postal rates which concerned mostly the poor 
poo})lo of the country. Secondly, the income-tax limil lias nof been 
lowered. As far as T know, it was annoimcod as a boon by His Majesty 
ihe King Emperor that incomes below^ Es. 2.00(1 will never be taxc'd and. in 
spite of that, the limit was lowerefl last year, but it wns thought that it 
will bo brought to the old level, but there is no change. Thirdly, the 
surcluu’gc on incomes below Es. /),(X)0 should not have been levied. 
Noihing has boon done in this matter also. Before relief comes to Govern- 
ment servanis, relief ought to come to the tax-payers. My fourth point 
is that the duty realised from petrol ought to be used to improve the 
condition of the roads wdiich ig very bad and the Provincial Governments 
ought to bo given their due share. 

.\nothov matter for which thanks are due to the Finance Member is 
tlifd the credit of India is h\orh abroad and the financial position of the 
Government is strong, hut under the head income-tax revenue has been 
showm as 18 crores 2B lakhs this year while in the revised estimate of 
last year, that is the year 19B2-BB. it was 17 crores and 70 lakhs. So. 
as T said, it is a high estimate that has been formed and T do not think 
the real revenue will come up to such a high figure. 
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Theni Sir, I wish to remind Honourable Members of the Government 
that His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking, if I remember aright, at Jaipur 
or in some other Indian State, said that the personal touch which was so 
much necessary for good government was there. But, Sir, it is lacking 
here. In the districts we find that the district oflBcials do not come into 
touch with the public men, like officers here. Here, the Honourable 
Members and other officers of Government, whenever they want anything, 
come to oiir Leaders and consult them, but Sir, the district authoiitios 
do not care to come into touch with public men as they ought to do. 
(Hear, hear.) When public men seek to come into touch with the district 
authorities, it is they who go to them, but the district officers never call 
upon them. (Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : ‘*They have no time 
to see them !**) 

Then, my next point is that rural uplift, which is very necessary for 
raising the status of the villages, has not received that attention whicli it 
ought to. In my Province, something has been done, as in the Punjab, 
by Mr. Brayne, to improve the well-being of the villagers, but the way in 
which that is being carried on is objectionable from the point of view of 
the public; for instance, they simply deliver some loyal speeches just to 
counteract the Congress propaganda and while they say that they have 
come for rural uplift work in the villages, they promptly go away after 
making four or five speeches. (Laughter.) But, Sir, this rural uplift work 
requires constant work and devoted attention in the villages themselves, 
and the primary needs of sanitation and medical relief are never given 
that support which they require. In my opinion, Sir, the agriculturist 
lias not been helped by the establishment of Banks in rural areas for 
giving help to a large number of needy agricuHurists. There arc co- 
operative credit banks in my province, but they are so few and far between 
that they cannot bo of much help to those villagers which arc away from 
headquarters or those places where co-operative societies exist. 'So, Sir, 
it was very necessary, before restoring the cut in pay, that the agriculturist 
should have been thought of and his burdens of t^ation and other burdens 
lightened. With these few remarks, I shall impress upon the Government 
to reduce the scales of income-tax as soon as possible and to reduce the 
surcharge on incomes below Bs. 5,000, and reduce the postal rates. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, in a general discussion I do not propose to make any detailed criticism 
of the Budget speech of tlie Honourable the Finance Member covering as 
it does about 40 pages of printed matter. He must be a super-man 
who would attempt a detailed criticism of the financial statement which 
is the result of a thoughtful and serious study of all the facts and figures 
that were available to the Honourable the Finance Member for more than 
a month. That being ►so, I shall touch briefly on some of the salient 
points which appear to me to be of great importance at the present moment 
when we are discussing the General Budget. 

Sir. at the very beginning of his speech the Honourable the Finance 
Member told us that, viewed merely as a matter of public finance, the 
Budget is a satisfactory one. Sir, I fail to see to whom it' is satisfactory 
except the Government. The HonourrtblG the Finance Member, ever 
fiince his assumption of the high office of Finance Minister, has tried his 
level best to avoid a deficit Budget which we have had in the past few 
years. ^ Everyone will feel sympathy with him when he made an appeal 
to us in a very pathetic manner almost at the close of his five-year term of 
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office that he has not been able to give us any relief by relaxing ther 
burdens of taxation, Jis observed towards the latter end of his speech. We^ 
know how sincerely he symputhiseB with \i8 in our economic distress. That 
is no doubt due mostly to world causes prevailing everywhere against 
which the whole world has been trying to fight and, along with themr 
our Finance Member has tried his best to fight and to try to give us as 
much relief as wa,s possible; but when 1 find that he has not been able 
to give us any relief even in the matter of the surcharge on income-tax 
and of the abolition of income-fax in the case of people with incomes of 
less than Rs. 2,000 a year, I submit, we can hardly conigratulate my 
Honourable friend, especially when we find that there is going to be a 
partial restoration of the pay cuts. Sir, /save and except those w^ho are 
in receipt of monthly salaries, everyone has been hard hit in this country 
and the (‘coiiomic condition of the people, who are outside that charmed 
circle of State Service, is simply appalling. In the mercantile offices, as 
has been observed by the Honourable the Leader of the European Group, 
who s})oke first and who took the lead in discussing tlie Budget, they have- 
been obliged to reduce the salaries of their employees to a great extent. 
In fact I know of several mercantile offices where men were previously 
getting Rs. 500 or Rs. 600, men were told: “Here you are, I am unable 
to offer you more than Rs. 300. If you like to accept it, stay on, other- 
wise 1 am sorry wo won’t be able to retain you.” Sir, it , cannot be doubted 
that they in the mercantile offices also have a conscience, they also feel 
that there is such a thing as sanctity of contract. We do not know when 
a contract was entered into between the employers and employees of the- 
Government of India, ‘ 

Sir, when I was a student of law more than thirty years ago, I re- 
member to have read that in entering into a contract there must be two 
parties. But Ihtc in this contract, unknown to any system of juris- 
pnidenco, we have only one party, the man who contracts with himself. 
Govemnicnt officers are in fact the men who offer and the men who 
accept. That being so, it is the Government of India, as represented by 
its servants, that make the contract with the servants. That is a pro- 
position of law which the Honourable the Law Member of the Government 
of India will find it difficult to support. So, Sir, the less we enter into 
a discussion about the sanctity of contracts about the salaries of the 
Government officers the bettor. But, Sir, as I was observing, look to the^ 
condition of the country and the pitiable condition of its people. What is the 
condition around us? The traders have been completely ruined, the 
agriculturists are on the verge of starvation, and the incomes of 
professional men have gone down by 50 or even 75 per cent. I see some 
highly paid officers of the Government are laughing which reminds me of 
Nero fiddling while Rome bums. Sir, it is all very safe for these people 
to laugh with their fat salaries and pensions secured. Be that as it may, 
what I was trying to impress upon the House was this that when there 
is distress all round the country, it does not look well that some people 
should bo exploitinig them further in order to continue with their fat 
salaries. That is my contention, Sir. Living as I do in the village, 

I have sufficient experience of the condition of life in Bengal villages. 
T know the condition of the ryots and I may tell the House that they are 
not only unable to pay their rent, but have not the barest necessities of 
life. Theyr do not get a full meal a day either for themselves or for 
their children. That is the. condition in Bengal . villages. I invite/. 
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Honourable Members who have any doubt in this matter to come with 
me to any of the villages in Bengal and see things for themselves. They 
have hardly a bare rag to cover themselves and they squat on straw-bed 
at night and cover themselves with palm leaf chetai to protect them- 
selves from cold. When such is the condition of the masses, you come 
with clean shirts and fashionable dresses .... 

An Honourable Member: Do you mean the Chairman? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: No. The Chairman has hardly got a clean shirt. 
{Sir Gowaaji Jehangir: “Have you got dirty clothes on?“) Yes, because 
I am myself an agriculturist. That being the condition of the Bengal 
villages, the taxation proposals about the three most necessary items for 
the poor agriculturist, kerosene, salt and cotton piece-goods, cannot be 
supported. These poor agricultural labourers work in the fields from, 
early morning to dewy eve and then at night timci they ply their cart-s to 
distant towns carrying the little agricultural produce that they can gather 
from their fields to sell and to convert into money in order to pay the 
rent or purchase one piece of cloth to cover himself throughout the year 
while their children always go naked. That is the state of things and still 
you have not reduced the high salaries. You cut their pay only by ten 
cent. Sir, if from a man, who draws Rs. 4,000 a month, — do not 
necessarily mean our friends over there, but there arc other people also 
like High Court Judges who draw that amount, — ^you take away Rs. 400 
wliich is ten per cent, of his salary, what is he deprived of? He will 
continue to have all the comforts and luxuries of life, but probably there 
will be a little less deposit in his bank account. That being so, T beg to- 
submit that this'. Budget does not take into account the economic distress 
prevailing in the country. If this Budget has been prepared for the Gov- 
emment of India, I have no quarrel with them, but in this Budget speech 
1 only see a financial account of the Govemment of India, but I expected 
also a sympathetic consideration of the distress of the teeming millions of 
the Indian people whose destiny has been entrusted into their hands and 
an attempt to better their lot. In making Jill these observations, I must 
not be understood to say that it was in the hands of the Finance Member 
to render them relief at once. There are many otter forces at work. In 
fact bound with all the rules of the present system, tied hand and foot, 
nobody could have done better than what he has done. I appreciate, as 
every one of us in this House does, his sincere desire to give relief to the 
Indian people as much as possible. But, at the same time, he has his 
limitations. He thought when assuming office that by his masterly 
financial abilities, he wmdd be able to do something to relieve India's 
indebtedness. He has done his best which was possible for any human 
being to do. For that we have nothing but respect and admiration for 
the Honourable the Finance Member. If I am making these observations 
it is to those who are in charge of this vicious system by which the Indian 
masses can be exploited and under which even a sympathetic Finance 
Member cannot give relief to these distressed people with the best of 
intentions. S'ir, towards the latter end of the Honourable the 
Finance Member's speech we have been reminded that we are 
in a period of constitutional uncertainty and special difficulties. I may be 
permitted to observe that this constitutional uncerf^ainty hod nothing to 
do with the present rate of taxation, because, whatever may be the consti- 
tution that might be framed — and unless it is properly framed with the 
advice of those who can best advise on the framing of the constitution, T 
would not have it — it will not be able to give us any relief. I would not have 
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a constitution in the hope of getting more relief than what our present 
Finance Member attempted to give us, if in that constitution the voice 
of the people wlio can deliver the goods— I mean the Indian National 
Congress — is not allowed to participate. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But you are still at large. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1 am still at large as my friend observes, and 
it is probable that my friend would be happy if I am not at large, but I 
am not going to oblige him by leaving my place here. I think. Sir, that 
if any Honciurablc Membejr has any doubt in his mind, I would tell him 
thiit lie would bo relieved to a great extent of the doubt that by not only 
reducing ilui salary of the civil cmpolyees, but also to a certain extent 
by reducing a little more of the military expenditure we would have got 
some relief. We have been told that the military expenditure is less 
than 47 erores next year. That is hardly enough. I believe. Sir, that we 
need not have a large Army which we have at the present moment. 
Sir, there is no fear of a Bussian invasion as there was 40 years ago. 
There is no f(’ar of any tribal war ..... 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Honourable Member has 
exceeded Ins time. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Witli only one or two words. Sir, I shall eon- 
idude. Sir, llie cartoons of the daily papers hero indicate the way the 
people think of this Budget. I think there should not have been the 
imposition of the stain] ^ duty on cheques and we also wish to be relieved 
of the excessive cost of the jxistcards as also of the surcharge in income- 
tax and income-tax below Its. 2,000. 

Allow mo, Sir, to thank the ITonourable the Finance Member for the 
masterly way in which ho has been able to raise the value of Government 
securities ;ukI when we remember the poor Indian widows with nothing 
but tlicsc securities whose value came down to 53 and which is now 82, 
we cannot but admire, and the whole country will ever remain grateful, 
to him. Sir, I congratulate the Finance Member for the masterly way in 
A’hich ho has raised India’s credit. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : I would call upon the Honour- 
able the Finance Member to reply, if nobody wants to get up. 

Raja Bahadur C. Krishnamachariar : Sir, when Mr. Amar Nath Putt 
sat down, I thought tliat there would bo very little time between now 
and the Lunch interval, and I did not desire to get up out of fear that 
my speech should be cut. As, however, nr Honourable gentleman rose 
and there may be a chance of losing my right to speak for whatever 
it is worth, I beg your indulgence in order to lay my observation before 
this House. Before I do so, T join with my friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, 
in congratulating the Finance Member for his extremely lucid speech 
in presenting the Budget of this year and, more than that, I join with 
him in the hope that my friend. Sir George Schuster, would be in his 
place this time next year in order to disentangle certain troublous problems 
which he had to face because of circumstances beyond his control. 

Sir, there are only few points that I should like to place before th-s 
Honourable House, as I was not prepared to be called on to speak at 
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this early stage. The most important thing is the agricultural condition 
that I have been placing before the House time in and time out, I will 
try to lay the condition in which the agriculturists stand at present. 
Whatever might have been the ground upon which the Honourable the 
Finance Member was able to state that the agriculturist has got so 
much' power of resistance that he is able to withstand any amount ol 
burden even in lean and depressing years, the fact is entirely otherwise. 
My friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, has spoken about this matter and regarding 
conditions in one part of the country, coming from the southernmost 
part of the country I have got to say ditto to what he said. The condi- 
tions there are very deplorable, so deplorable that even the Government 
found that the remission of taxation that we applied for ought to have 
been granted, or might have been grantod, but according to the queer 
logic of the Madras Government they Si.y this. We asked for 12^ per 
cent, remission, the amount by whFch land revenue was increased =it 
the recent settlement. The Madras Government do not say that condi- 
tions are such that we are not entitled to it. In fact, although they 
have not said so, in so many words, they have implied that we were 
entitled to that remission, but did they give it? No. Why? — ^because 
we were not going to be benefited by it. Sir, I do not know if this House 
is aware of the fact that out of the eiitire land holdings in Southern 
India, 85 per cent, of the pattadars pav faxes less than Es. 10 each. To 
them is not that 12^ per cent, some relief, i.c., two annas hi the rupee? 
They are in such a position that, unless you give them some relief, they 
have to sell their utensils, if they have any. If they have anv brass 
utensils, they have to sell and replace them by mud vessels. Wo have 
not got galvanised sheets down south «an(l we have only a few rotten 
bamboos in the huts. That is the position to which the lagriculfurists are 
reduced to. The outturn of agriculture this year is not more than seven 
to eight annas. 

I referred to the question of averages once before and I placed before 
this House the story of the Marwari who tried to cross a river upo)i 
the basis of average "depth and found his wufe and children being washed 
away by the river, because his average worked out to only four feet 
while in the middle of the stream the depth ivas nine feet. Speaking 
here in a fine place with a comfortable salary, it is all very well to 
say: ‘‘The whole position of India, taking the average, is very good; 
therefore everything is all right in this best of all worlds.'* That is not 
a position I can take. The shoe pinches me; the shoe pinches 90 per 
cent, of my countrymen and it is from that position that I am talking 
and I say that the produce to us tliis year is not certainly more than 
seven annas down South; and what about the demand for it? Nil. We 
cannot got any market for it, and the Madras Government, while denying 
us this remission, promised to find out a market for us. Where are 
they going to find a market? I do no! know. The question has got to 
he put there; but, as I am here, I very respectfully beg to point out 
that whereas we are entitled to the remission and w^e are not given it, 
we are told that at some time later a market will be arranged for us; 
and, in the meanwhile, the man who mak(?s the demand for last is at my 
door: he wants money and is inexorable in his demand: he has got a 
paper in his hand and says “Have you got the money?". I tell him 
“No." “Very well", he says, “my order is to attach your belongings 
such as they are." That is the position to which we are reduced, and 
though it may be a very good thing to sit here and say: “there can be 
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no remission of taxation**, surely we are entitled to some sort of relief 
01 at least not to be told that we are overflowing with prosperity and 
that, therefore, nothing is required to give us relief. That is my first 
contention in connection with this Budget. 

The next point that I would invite the attention of this Honourable House 
to is the agricultural indebtedness. This point has been beaten, beaten, 
beaten unto dciith and, therefore, I will not take up the time of the House 
by going into long details, but, Sir, as a matter of fact, wo are really pressed 
down by this debt. 1 very well remember that when the co-operative credit 
societies first came into existence, we were told that the millenium was 
in sight and that we were going to be relieved of our indebtedness soon. 
Now, ind(ibtedness goes on piling up — ^no payment of interest, no payment 
of principal and no resources to meet either interest or principal. When 
is this condition going to he eased? Cannot the Government do some- 
thing — a Governniont which say tliat it has got to spend 47 crores of rupees 
for the army? Can it not find some money in order to relieve us from 
this indebtedness? They talk of village uplift and rural uplift. All this 
village and rural uplift consists in holding a meeting in a village about 10 
or 12 miles from the headquarters; festoons of flowers and garlands and 
fruits aud sweets for the children ; the officer comes and delivers a fine 
speech and, after that, all go home a!id the villager goes to bed without 
anything to e<nt and then they are all satisfied; and the next morning the 
daily papers hum with the entire report of the speech and with the great 
benefit that has been conferred by this Government official upon the 
village by his condescension to visit the place and receive an address. 
That is not tlu> way of uplift. You must know exactly what 
the condition of the village is, not by reading from reports or travelling in 
a railway carriage, but by trying and seeing the position as it is. That has 
not been done and, I respectfully submit, some action must be taken; it 
is high time that some action is taken to relieve the ryot of his indebted- 
ness and uplifting him. 

Along w’ith the absence of reduction of taxation, there is one thing that 
is hanging like the sword of Damocles over our heads, and that is the 
foreign ln(*ome-tax Bill. I have spoken about it at the time when the 
Bill was referred to Select Committee and so I shall not repeat what I 
said. One is afraid to think that when one leaves his home, leaves his 
country and goes to a foreign land and earns a few rupees, saves it and 
tries to briiig it to his original home, there comes the income-tax man and 
says: “Now, how much money have you got?** He says five hundred 
rupees. The officer says: “Very well, give me my tax, and then you can 
get into the house.’* That is the position and really it is heartrending; 
and, I say, that although sufficient protection lias not been given to the 
agriculturist, aud altliough nothing has been done to relieve his indebted- 
ness, even the little money that be has earned, not under your jurisdiction, 
but outside, the little money that he has saved by pinching his every day 
wants in a foreign country, when that money is brought into British India, 
you pounce upon it and say that your share of the tax must be paid. 
That is not the proper wav ito give relief to the community to which I have 
the honour to belong. My Honourable friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, said 
that it was only the trading classes that have been taxed. I am not a 
close follower of statistics regarding taxation of trade ; but I know there is 
now nothing much to be had out of the agriculturist and I have got to thank 
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the Government of India that what was in the air a few days before the 
inttoduction of the I^'inauce Bill, that they w'ere going to tax agricultural 
income, has not materialised and that agricultural income has been left 
alone at least at the present time. Tliere is only one other matter that I 
would bring to the notice of the Assembly and that is this : 1 do not know 
how it could be worked out; my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, read out 
jVom a speech long statistics about the Telephone Department; but, if the 
Post Office would extend the use of the telephone among the villages, at 
least some portion of the expenses might be saved by utilising the tele- 
phone, and the Telephone Department might gain something over it; but 
they do not. Years ago, 1 asked for a telephone to certain villages and 
tlioy gave a reasonable sum; but, by the time I deposited the sum and 
asked for the telephone, they said orders had been received to raise the 
cliarges, and the charges were eight times the one they had proposed origi- 
iinll.v; even if T sold three or four acres of land. I could not have afforded 
it Mild, therefore, I kept quiet. I would now suggest that this question of 
putting up a telephone in the rural parts be taken into consideration. I 
would also appeal that so far at least as the villager is concerned, motor 
lorries and motor buses should not be considered at present as luxuries. 
What happens is this: the Railway Company, as I said before, so adjust 
their time tfible that we cannot get our journeys performed in time, much 
loss our produce, such as it is, transported from one place to another. The 
result is that we have to use motor lorry where the villages are situated in 
tlio interior; and, where there is even facility of railway communication, 
w(^ are not able to bring the goods to the market and, under the circura- 
stMiices, the motor lorry is very handy and the motor bus very convenient 
the villager to transport himself from one place to another. Conse- 
quently, Sir, it is not a luxury. I know people like my friend. Sir P C. 

are deploring the disappearance of the herds of cattle which used 
to drag the country carts from one place to another. But the trouble is 
this, where we paid Rs, 30 to Rs. 40 for a pair of bullocks even ten years 
ago, we have got to pay now' for the same pair Rs. 130 to Rs. 150, and then 
we do not get the same kind, the same quality, the same stamina of bullocks 
with the result that, next year or so if w’^e go to sell the bullocks, we do not 
get even Rs. 10 or Rs. 20. The result is this. You make a calculation 
Ix'tw'een a motor lorry working for you and the pair of bullocks you have 
to buy and keep and feed them in these days of depression and less 
production, and you will find that the villager is to the right side if he can, 
even with the association of four or five people, make up a motor lorry to 
trail spoi*t his scanty produce to the nearest market to get something like 
a fair return without the interference of tlie middleman. I do not know 
kow much time I still have, but T do not intend to take up any more 
of the time of this Bouse, because the Budget is a vast subject, and I do 
not profess to he either a financier or a statistician to trouble this House 
with statements which I do not understand nor had I the time to study 
tliem. T, therefore, commend to the attention of the Finance Member my 
remarks about the agriculturist and the way how relief should be given to 
them. 


Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Goiir): The HoCise now stands adjourned 
hn Tw'onty-five Minutes to Three of the Clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Tw^entv Five Minutes to 
Three of, the Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Luncli at Twenty Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


Sir Muhammad Yakub: Sir, it is more or less customary that the 
Honourable Members start their speeches on the Budget with encomiums 
on the Honourable the Finance Member. For a man like myself, who is 
least qualified to appreciate the technical intricacies of the financial posi- 
tion, it would be nothing short oC impudence to make a start by appreciat- 
ing the worth of a technical expert about whoso special knowledge I can 
understand very little. As a layman, I can only say this much that the 
skill and sagacity which the Honourable the Finance Member has shown 
in (roinhating one of the worst world wide financial crises, is nothing short 
of a miracle to me. I also regret very much that the major portion of the 
tenure of office of the Honourable Sir George Schuster should have fallen 
in a period of utmost financial difficulties, which the world had over to 
encounter, and that India could not get the full advantage of his ability 
a ml masterly grasp of problems, owing to the causes which were entirely 
beyond human control. However, I am sure that Sir George Schuster 
will be known in the future history of India as a great pilot who steered 
the financial ship of our country in a most stormy and violent ocean and 
saved it from being wrecked. 

As I have said above, I cannot dabble with figures nor can I enter into 
a discussion about the balance of trade and other tccdinicalities like that, 
wliich must come within the (3xtensive purview of my esteemed professor, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 1 will confine myself only with making general 
and brief remarks which a layman can make on an occasion like this. 

The first thing which struck mo most in the speech, which the Honour- 
able the Finance Member made, in introducing his Budget proposals for 
1983-84, was his exiilanation as regards the exports of gold from India. 
As I liave said above, I ^arn unable to make any technical observations on 
this subject, but, as a layman, I can only say that, at least, so far as tho 
United Provinces are concerned, most of the gold, which was disposed of, 
,hy the tenants and landholders, was not sold as a voluntary transaction; 
but they had to part with it in order to make compulsory payments of 
their rents and revenues. And the poor tenants as well as the zemindars 
have now exhausted all 1 heii\ resources and reserves in making such 
meiits and, J think, they will not be able to make such payments in future 
years even if they are compelled to do so. The poor peasant and suffering 
landholder have not been able to make any investment bv the proceed ^ 
of gold. If any section of community was benefited by this transaction, 
it was the money-lender, who got most of the gold ornaments through 
the cheap process of pawnbrokership. Therefore, I find myself unable to 
subscribe to the view expressed by the Honourable the Finance Member 
'‘That ])roecods of gold sales have been converted into investments by tho 
T)Oorcr classes.*' The Honourable the Finance Member is right in his 
feelings of admiration and wonder at the way in which Indian people have 
adjusted themselves to the emergency. But I must impress upon him 
that the back of the camel is already broken and it would be a greater 
wonder if he can stand up again on his legs. 

The next point, about which I want to make a note, is the question 
of the development of the sugar manufacture in India. Although on 
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account of the import duty in India on the foreign sugar, the Indian sugar 
is now in a better position to compete the foreign sugar, but tJie sugar 
candy imported from Japan is still in a more favourable position than the 
other kind of imported sugar. The prices of sugarcane and gur are 
extremely on a low level and a sugar cane cultivator can hardly make any 
profit out of it. If this small indigenous industry of India is to be 
supported, it still requires a greater protection against the foreign influx 
of the commodity. 

Turning to the expenditure side of the Budget, I find that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member has shown his greatest concern about the cut 
in the pay of the Government sr^rvants. So far as the low paid Indian 
clerks arc concerned, I entirely share his sympathy and anxiety on this 
account, but I do not think that Government would be justified in main- 
taijiing tiu; heavy burden of taxes in order to All the pockets of highly paid 
Governmeiit servants, whose salaries are still greater than the salaries of 
])ul)lie servants in any part of the world. 

As regaj'ds the Military ex])endituro, although I am i)reparcd to give 
full (irudit to the Military autlioritics for the reduction which they have 
made, I would like very iriuch to hear from the Honourable the Finance. 
Member as to what extent the Military authorities accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Army Retrenchment Committee and w’hat recommenda- 
tions they were unable to give effect to and on what grounds. 

Now, I wish to refer to a matter with wliich, as is known to tlic 
Honourable House, 1 have long been connected and in which, in view of 
the future of my community, I have long been interested — I mean the 
question of the financial aid that the Muslim University of Aligarh gets 
from the Government of India. I have been horrifled to see that no less 
than 30 thousand rupees liavo been deducted from the grant-in-aid winch 
was due to the University from the Government of India. The position 
of the Aligarh University is that though every effort lias been made to 
raise an adequate sum of money for the efficient maintenance of tlie Uni\ ur- 
sity, but, in view of the economic distress in the country, those attempts 
have not yielded satisfactory results. As is known to ihis TTonourahle 
House, it was on the basis of my resolution which the Government very 
kindly accepted that a non-recurring grant of Bs. 15 lakhs was made to 
that University and a similar sum had been donated to the Benares Hindu 
Universitv as well. 

As the Mussulmans had remained backward in the study of science the 
authorities of the Muslim University, very rightly, and, as a measure to 
safeguard their future, utilised the greater portion of that grant for the 
(*rcation of Departments of Science which, experts have assured me, are 
second to none in India. I am sorry my Honourable friend, Sir Frank 
Noyce, is not in his seat just now. If he were here, he would support me 
.n wlmt I say. bec.ause, on the occasion of the last Convocation, when ho 

worthily addressed the Convocation, ho himself saw the Seienec Cnllegc 
and was very much satisfied with the work that the College was doin-. 
But, Sir, science is an expensive subject and if efforts, so far made, are 
to give us adequate results, it is incumbent on us to see that suffieient 
funds are forthcoming to moot the essential requirements of the Depart- 
ments of Science. 
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Since in the India of the near future it would be necessary for a 
number of services to have Mussalman candidates with Science Degrees if 
the communal proportion is to be properly maintained, I think it is the 
moral duty of the Government to make an extra effort to help the com- 
munity which, besides being in a minority, is educationally backward. If, 

at this critical juncture iri the history of our country, my community is 

left unaided, then a great moral crime will have been perpetrated and this, 
all the more so, when it is realised that inspite of independence of thought 
the University has ever preserved wdthin itself the utmost discipline. 

I should like to make it clear that though, as a result of noble effoi'ts 
of our worthy Vice-Chancellor. Dr. Syed Ross Masud, the income of the 

University, during the last few years, has gone up, still we are faced with 

the special situation that we have not adequate money to maintain the 
Science Departments that are essential for removing the backwardness of 
our community in the matter of possessing enough young men with 
adequate scientific qualifications. 

I, therefore, strongly recommend to the Government to consider sym- 
pathetically the important question of giving a special grant of lakhs a 
year to the Muslim University for a period of five years during which time 
it is hoped that the general economic situation will have improved suffi- 
ciently to re-open for the I^^niversity those, resources of income which are 
now closed to it, or at least to restore the ten per cent, cut which has been 
imposed upon grants-in-aid to the Aligarh and Benares Universities. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, on behalf of the 
community to which I have the honour to belong and which I have the 
honour to represent in this House, I should like to make a few general 
observations on this Budget ; and the first observation I should like to make 
is to invoke the principle of “no taxation without representation”, which 
is the foundation-stone ,of the liberties of the British Empire. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir, we are on the threshold of great constitutional changes, and the 
/Community, which I represent, is very greatly agitated as to how those 
reforms and how this change in the constitution are likely to affect them. 
Honourable Members are aware that the Indian Christian community 
numbers more tlian six million souls, and is the third largest community 
in India. Already, with the promise of Swaraj and its approaching immi- 
nence, menacing clouds have appeared on the horizon which are agitating 
tlie minds of the Indian Christian community. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Get one-third representation I 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: Responsible leaders of the Swaraj Party. Sir. 
have already hold out a threat that tbev will look askance at the activities 
of foreign missionaries in this countrv. It is needless to say. Sir, 
that it is to the supreme self-sacrifice, to the devotion, and to the generosity 
of the foreign missionaries that the Indian Christian community owes if^ 
existence (Hear, hear) and it is unnecessary to say that not only the Indian 
Christian community, but non-Christian communities also throughout 
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Jndia and especially in Bengal and Madras, have benefited vastly from the 
educational activities of the missionaries and owe their uplift to them. 
{Hear, hear.) If that is so, Sir, the threat hehl out by responsible Swaraj 
leaders that they will view wdth suspicion the activities of the missionaries 
have greatly perturbed the minds of the Indian Christian community. 
Secondly, Sir, a responsible official, the Advocate General of an important 
Provincial Government, namely, the Government of Madras, has given it 
as his considered opinion that religious and charitable institutions owned 
by Catholic Missions or religious associations cannot hold immoveable pro- 
perty ill British India, because, in the opinion of this learned Advocate 
General, this property vests not in the Christian community of ihe locality 
concerned, but in a foreign potentate, as he is pleased to call the Head of 
the lioman Catholic Church. That, Sir, has seriously perturbed the 
minds of the Catholic Missions throughout Southern India. Tliirrlly, Sir, 
the personal law of the Indian Christians and, more especially, of the 
Catholic section of the Indian Christian coinmunity is gravely menaced by 
the decision of the Bombay High Court which, notwithstanding the express 
statutoiy provisions of the Indian Christian Marriage Act, held that a 
marriage celebrated otherwise than in accordance with the canon law of 
the Church of Home would bo a valid marriage. Side by side with these 
misgivings on the part of the Indian Christian community as to their reli- 
gious rights, there is also the fear that, with the gradual assertion, of the 
rights of the majority communities, their own place in the public services 
as well as in the Legislatures of the country will be seriously jeopardised. 
They feel that now that already one of the minority communities has 
secured for themselves a fixed proportion of scats in the future Legislatures 
of the country and that another community will naturally assert its right 
io its own proportionate share, we shall be between the upper millstone 
of one majority community and the nether millstone of one of the minority 
communities and thus be ground down and be nowhere. 

An Honourable Member: This is quite natural. 

Dr. F, X DeSouza: My Honourable friend says: “this is quite 
naturaP'. That is exactly why I bring it to the notice of the (hwern- 
ment, so that some action should be taken in order to prevent this natural 
but unfair result. Sir, in view of the sbitc of things T have described the 
Government of the day realized the necessity of reassuring public opinion 
of the Indian Christian community and they sent two delegates io the 
First and the Second Bound Table Conferences, but they did not, I regret 
to observe, send a single representative to the Third Bound Table Con- 
ference. (Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry (lidney: “Shame, shame. “) 
(Mr. N. M. Joshi: “But there were Christians. “) There were no Indian 
Christians sent; there may have been Christians, but they were not Indian 
Christians. That being so, Sir, in order to re-assurc public opinion 
amongst my community, I would ask the Government even now to send 
at least one representative on behalf of the Indian Christians to a^ssist in 
the deliberations of the Joint Select Committee fHonr, hoar.): otherwise, 
Sir, we shall honestly and sincerely feel that our rights will be entirely 
jeopardised and, as representing that community, T shall be bound to with- 
hold my assent to this Budget on the principle of “no redress of grievances 
and no supplies”. 
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Turning now to the merits of tlie Budget, speaking on the last occa- 
sion when the emergenc}'^ Budget was introduced, I pleaded on behalf of 
the community which I represent for lightening the burden of taxation 
on the lower middle classes who constitute the bulk of the community 
which I represent. I pleaded more specially for an assurance from the 
Finance Member that, as soon as the emergency would be over, he would 
remit or at any rate lower the tax on salt and kerosene, lower the customs 
duty on (ioiton piece-goods and reduce Ihe postage. I am afraid my 
prayer then and the prayer of all the other Members of the House, 
interested in the questioTi, fell on deaf ears. This morning the Leader of 
the European Group, Sir Leslie TTudson^ has described in a masterly speech 
the effect of the callous manner in which the Finance Member has treated 
the wails of the ])oor. Sir Leslie Hudson's speech was punctuated with 
applause more from the Nationalist and Independent Benches than from 
any other section of the House; and, as he spoke, it seemed to me as if 
ho was a new recruit to the rapidly disintegrating Nationalist Party. Any- 
how, all tliat it means is that when a solid, serious and resy)Onsibie group 
like the Fiu’opean Group joins in condemning the Budget in the manner 
that Sir Leslie Hudson did this morning, it is a clear sign that what is 
extremism or radicalism yesterday is conservatism today; and the country 
will welcome tlie sympatliy of the European Group in their attitude 
towards fcho Budg(3t, and more especially their advocacy of the poor, as a 
good aut'ury for the good working of the corning constitution. 
The only consolation wliioh the Finance Member could give us was au 
expression of cornplacent satisfaction at tlie resisting power of the poor in 
this countn\ their possession of reserves to stand an emergency, reserves 
in the shape of gold trinkets on the persons of their wives and daughters 
which they parted with for the sake of paying their rents and their interest 
arid assessment. And he invited the poorer classes in this country lo tighlen 
their belts, to wait and to hold on. With referoneo to this invitation to tighten 
their bolts, it seems ns though in^ a short time all belts, however tight 
will slip from their emaciated bodies. But, speaking seriously this atli- 
tiide of Government towards taxation on the poor agricultural classes 
^reminds me of the well-known verse : 

“The toa(i bonoalh the harrow knows, 

Exactly where each tooth-point goes; 

The butterfly beside the road, 

Preaches contentment to that toad.** 

Sir, if t^is is all the consolation that Government can give to the poor 
3 p.w. crisis, I warn them that the problem of agricultural 

poverty and indebtedness has become far more menacing than 
would warrant this complacent attitude. T venture to think that a morn 
constructive programme is necessary- for dealing with this problem. I 
have now been for over two years in this House and from the progress 
of the debates one would feel some doubt as to whether this House repre- 
sents a country of which more than 80 per cent, of the population depends 
• oil agriculture. But one Eosolution about agricultural indebtedness has 
been moved in this House during the time that T have been a Member 
of il, and that was done at the instance of my Honourable frieml. S'' 
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Muhammad Yakub. Government shed crocodile tears in those days about 
what they admitted to be astronomical figures about agricultural indebted- 
ness. They promised to call for reports from the Provincial Governments 
and to take immediate action. The Provincial Governments sent their 
reports, but still nothing has been done. I may suggest, as a constructive 
measure, that it will be necessary to have some Minister responsible for 
dealing with agricultural indebtedness, as otherwise the consequences all 
over the country will be far more serious than Government can anticipate 
at present. 

One other point I should like to mention and that is about the restora- 
tion of a moiety in the cuts. Personally, having recently retired from 
service and having been in enjoyment for over 35 years of what the 
•Opposition might call princely salaries, it ill becomes me to say anything 
about the restoration of the cut to the services. It is after all an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest; and if I say anything to deprecate the restoration, 
partial though it be, of the cut, it is because it is a case of national 
emergency and I must speak as a Member o! this House responsible to 
this House and responsible to my constituency. Sir Leslie Hudson this 
morning emphasised the unseasonableness of restoring the cut at this time 
specially as in the large European commercial houses nobody ever thought 
of appealing to the terms of contract by way of protest against the cut. 
And even so responsible a journal, an organ of public opinion like the 
Financial Times of London, the other day, speaking on the Kailway 
Budget, deplored the folly of restoring the cuts at a time when trade 
and industry were languishing, and heavy taxation was crushing industry. 
The action of Government in these circumstances reminds me of what a 
noble poet of the Victorian era wrote during the time of the Chartist 
movement. In his invocation said the noble poet: 

**Let trade and commerce, arts and science die. 

Leave us, 0 Lord, our aristocracy.” 

Following this sentiment, the Finance Member seems to have said 
to himself: 


“Let trade and commerce, arts and science die, 

Leave us, 0 Lord, our sacred bureaucracy.” 

That, Sir, is all that I have to say. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division : Non-Muhammadan 
"Rural) : Sir, I beg to take this opportunitv to offer my heartiest congratu- 
Intions to the Honourable the Finance Member for the surplus Budget 
which has been shown for the year 1932-33. It is certainly a great credit 
to him that he has been able to show a surplus Budget in the most 
critical period of economic depression unprecedented in the financial 
history of the world. But, Sir, >vhile congratulating the Honourable the 
Finance Member on his outstanding ability to steer smoothly the ship of 
public finance of India in the troubled sea of time to the haven of tran- 
quilitv and therehv encouraging bright hopes in our hearts for the better 
prospects of public finance, I shall be failing in my duty towards my 
constituency which I have the honour to represent if I shall not rightly 
indicate the grim aspects of the causes which are eating into the vitality 
of india« 


D 
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Sir, I shall here doal with the agricultural condition of India. India 
being purely an agricultural country, nearly 85 per cent, of her popula- 
tion depends on the products of the soil. Tenants pay their rents to the 
zamindars b\ selling their products, landlords pay their revenue to the 
Government when they realise their rents from their tenants and Govern- 
ment meet their obligations when revenue is realised. So, Sir, in the 
whole process of the country’s finance, it is clear that the rise or fall of 
the public finance of India and her prosperity or adversity depends solely 
on the prices of her field products. Sir, if the Government want the 
progress of their administration, it is their bounden duty that they must 
pay their best attention to the fact as to how to give an impetus to the 
rise of the selling prices of the agricultural products which have hopelessly 
gone down even to the level of the cost of production. 

The next thing, Sir, is the crude system of agricultural operation by 
the peasants. Tlioy arc quite ignorant of the modem method of agricul- 
ture, and, as a result, they are quite unable to produce things better in 
quality and kind and consequently they are unable to compete in the 
world s market when the question of quality of the products comes in. So 
it is the duty of the State to impart to the agriculturists the modem 
method of agriculture. There are various other things in connection 
with the agriculture, such as better marketing facilities and better 
transportation means, which should be provided to the agriculturists so 
that they can njako use of the best of their products m the selling as well 
as buying places. But, Sir, this is an irony of fate that the agricultural 
masses of India are left uncared for to the ravages of time and circums- 
tances and there is no real intention on the part of the State to improve 
their conditions and how to increase the out-put both in quality and kind. 

Sir, India has been heavily saddled with taxation. It will not be an 
exaggeration if I would be permitted to say that the system of the taxation 
in India is notliing but pumping water out of a limited reservoir without 
any fresh supply to it. The income of the people of this unfortunate land 
has in no w'ay incrocased, rather is decreasing year after year, but the 
amount of different kinds of taxes is riding on their shoulders day by 
day, in proportion to the decrease of the Government revenue and their 
increased expenditure which are due to various factors operating in the 
administrative system of the Government. 

Sir, I do not want to tire the patience of the House by citing cases 
of tlie taxes and their amount to be paid by every individual as Honour- 
able Members of this House are well aware of them. I will simply say 
that the Government have, adopted a dangerous course by taxing people 
beyond their paying capacity. I do not think. Sir, the proceeds of the 
taxation are fully meant for the welfare of the people. Out of the total 
revenue of India, not more than 10 per cent, is spent on the education, 
sanitation, etc., for the masses and the rest goes to meet the Govern- 
ment’s obligations, the accounts, which are votable, are known to the 
Honourable Members of this House, end those, which are non-votablei 
are known only to the Government. Nothing, Sir, to say on this point. 

Sir, I do not like to repeat the same old tale which has been narrated 
times unnumbered on the floor of this House to draw the attention of the 
Government, but, Sir, the result which has been received in many oases 
^mounts to nil. I would simply suggest that the Government should 
forget the past, and at present, it is the high time for them to find out 
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the ways and means how to develop the sources of income and explore 
fresh avenues w^hich have got the potentialities to yield incomes to swell 
the people’s pocket and the Government’s treasury. 

Sir, we are on the threshold of the constitutional advancement. A 
new era will dawn in the horizon of India. We expect the Government 
to come forward with a complete change of their outlook. We implore 
the Government to secure the co-operation of the people in all their 
activities. They should not fail to realise that the Government of the 
country should be for the people, by the people, and with the people. 
Tf this will be done, there shall be permanent and lasting peace and we. 
shall emerge out of the political confusion which has darkened the horizon 
of our destiny; otherwise, the vitiating air in the body politic of the 
country will never be dispelled and the condition will descend down from 
bad to worse. With these words. Sir, I close my observations. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
liural) :.Sir, I join in the chorus of congratulations that have been showered 
upon the head of the Honourable the Finance Member. It is a matter 

of gratification to him that he leaves the finances of the Government of 

India in a prosperous condition with the credit of the Government 
enhanced and, at the same time, hei has not increased the burden of 

taxation. (Voices : '‘Do you want more taxation?”) No, I do not want 

more taxation certainly, but I would have preferred if the Honourable 
the Finance Member had been able to take off some of the burden of 
taxation that is already grinding the people. But let us see in what 
position his successor will be. Will he be in the same happy position as 
he is here today? The credit of India will not suffer, I think the rate of 
interest will not go up. But on account of the depressed condition of the 
ryot, perhaps the receipts from revenues may not be as satisfactory as 
they have been this year. The customs revenue may not be as high as 
it is this year, and, I am afraid. Sir, that owing to the depreciated con- 
dition of the ryot I am led to expect worse days than brighter days. 
India has parted with over 100 crores of her hoarded gold. It may be 
compared, Sir, to accumulated fat in the body. If fat is worked off by 
proper exercises and in a proper way, then the body gets stronger and is 
able to do more work, but if the fat is wasted on account of disease, then 
the body gets emaciated and, at the same time, it gets weaker and a very 
dangerous situation arises. The export of gold must be looked at in the 
same light. Poor agriculturists and others had to part with their last 
grain of gold in order to meet the necessary expenses to pjiy land tax and 
rent, and, therefore, this huge export of gold is in the nature of a serious 
disease. All the gold that left the shores of India did not add any 
strength t*) our industries and had not been soundly invested, because it 
has wholly been consumed or the major portion of the price of that gold 
has been consumed. The export of gold was a God-send for the benefit of 
the Government of India and the Government of Great Britain. It came 
very handy to them, but it has not benefited India to any appreciable 
extept. On account of the gold export, the condition of the Government 
of India has improved. They have been able to reduce their rate of 
interest and in that way saved a big amount in the shape of interest 
charges alone. But what is the condition of 'the ryot at the same time? 
Hp'- his condition improved? Nobody can say that it has, and I have the. 
J'" I' rity of. Sir Leslie Hudson and other speakers that it has materially 
'|frc.V>rated. If the condition of the ryot ^;oe« down opA the condition 
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Government improves, it shows that there is something fimdamentally 
wrong in that idea. The improvement in the condition of the Govern- 
ment is merely apparent if really the condition of the ryot has deteriorated, 
and there is no doubt about it that the condition of the ryot is going from 
bad to worse. So the apparent prosperity of the Government of India is, 
I am afraid, not likely to last long, because, if the ryot is prosperous, 
Government are naturally prosperous and if the ryot is not prosperous, the 
apparent prosperity of the Government is illusory. 

I have to turn my attention to another point in the Budget and that 
is the restoration of the five per cent. cut. Nobody on the non-Govern- 
ment Benches has up to this time spoken in favour of the restoration of this 
cut. I want to point out that the salary of Government servants in this poor 
country is the highest in the whole world. The civil servant of a rich 
country like England docs not get as much salary as the civil servant of 
India does. England has been very generous to her servants in India, but 
not to her services in England. This extra generosity on the part of the 
Government to their servants here has been injuring the interests of India 
in more ways than one. Government service has been made very very 
attractive on account of high salary that is offered and also the security. 
But that has a very bad effect upon the other walks of life. The best 
brains of India arc seduced to these more remunerative and more leisurely 
services. (Interruption by Sir Muhammad Yakub.) Your advice is not 
wanted. Our young men aspire to get into Government service and they 
neglect trade and industry and other walks of life which would have gone 
to enrich the country. Until this high scale of salary is reduced and 
brought down to the level of the emoluments in other trades and industries, 
this condition of India is not likely to improve. If the salary of Govern- 
ment servants is reduced, young men of parts will think of going into other 
walks of life and, in that way, their services will be more useful to the 
country. In England the best brains generally do not go into Government 
service; they seek empipyment in other avocations and we see what that 
lias resulted in. The trades and industries of England prosper, because 
the best brains are engaged in them. In India the best brains are attracted 
to the Government Benches and we see some of our best brains in the 
' civil and other branches of service. They would have been more useful if 
they had exchanged places. So the salary of Government servants is 
certainly too high and, as good comes out of evil, we looked upon the 
ten per cent, cut as something good which has come out of the evil of 
financial morass. But the Government are more anxious to give more 
pay to those who are already getting much, and their first interest and care 
has been to restore the cut at least to the extent of five per cent. 

The reason that was offered by Government and by the Finance Member 
was that the Government had covenanted and promised and there is the 
actual contract. T appreciate these high feelings. But what w^ere the 
promises given to India by England? England has all along been claiming 
as the trustee and the protector, and what not, of the whole of the millions 
of India? What is the result of that trusteeship? People here are getting 
poorer and poorer every day. The debt on agriculture is piling up every day, 

. but the Govemment, in their place of security, are calm and unruffled; 
they may issue communiques anj appoint Committees and get reports; 
they appointed a big Committee which has issued a very big report — ^thc 
Banting Inquiry Committee; but what have the Govemment done with 
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that report? What measures have they taken to improve the debt 
redemption schemes for liberating the poor ryots from the debt that is 
pressing them down? 

An Honourable Member: That is never coming. 

Hr. B. V. Jadhav: The present hard time has added to that burden, 
and if this goes on for some time longer, the condition of the average 
agriculturist will be very bad indeed and he will become insolvent and 
beyond any hope of recovery. I need not pursue this subject longer. 
The agriculturist's condition is very bad indeed and although people are 
talking about it, the Government will not take any serious action and all 
the speeches on this side of the House are as if they were cries in the 
.wilderness. 

Another point which the Honourable the Finance Member raised in 
his masterly speech was that the expenditure on the army was very much 
reduced. The army can be divided into three portions — the army that is 
required to keep peace on our frontiers, the army that is required to 
preserve internal peace and order, and the substantial portion of the army 
that is maintained efficiently in India for the purpose of fighting the 
Empire's wars in any part of the world. Eightly speaking, the heavy 
expenditure of maintaining this third portion of the Indian Army ought to 
be borne by the Empire; but this ])Oor country has to bear it and maintain 
it in the highest stage of efficiency. For that purpose the necessity of 
mechanisation has been preached and crores and crores of rupees have been 
spent on it. The wars which India has to fight, especially on the North- 
West Frontier, can be fought without much mechanisation. The country 
on the North-West Frontier is not very suitable for tanks or for other 
mechanical things. The enemy we have to fight against is not armed with 
these deadly machines, and, tnerefore, I feel that we spend more money 
on mechanisation than is really justified. The army is in excess of our 
requirements, and, by cutting it down to our actual requirements, more 
money can be saved 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Oakhar (Nominated Non-Official) ; For 
fighting the neighbouring countries we want more army. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: We have to fight only on the North-West Frontier 
and nowhere else. 

Then, Sir, something was said about the war debts and the 
arrangement that would be arrived at when the war debts question 
would be considered at the conference to be held at Geneva. I am afraid 
I do not understand why India had to contract the war debt. . India 
was never at war with any power, and still this war debt has been saddled 
upon India by her trustees and protectors. Perhaps this House, in the 
year 1918 , or somewhere thereabout, may have accepted that burden. 
Eut I do not think it had the approval of tho 7)eople at large, and the 
burden was still placed on the shoulders cl India against her will. India 
ueed have no war debts at all; India did not go to war* India fought the 
War no doubt, but India did not provoke the war, nor was India in any way 
interested in the war, and, therefore, I maintain, Sir, that India ought to 
be freed from this war^ debt whatever the results of the Conferences that 
are going to be held in Europe. 
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Then, Sir, my friend. Dr. DeSouza, brought m the question of the 
Christian community and of the Christian missionaries. I am very glad to 
acknowledge the debt we owe to the Christian missionaries, especially the 
backward communities, because it was the missionaries who began to give 
education to them. Had it not been for the unstinted efforts of the 
Christian missionaries, education would not have spread among the back- 
ward communities, and these backward communities woul^ have remained 
more backward, for Government concentrated their efforts solely on the 
education of the advanced communities and they never cared for the back- 
ward communities. It was tlie Christian missionaries who took pity on 
the backward condition of the masses and began their first efforts. . . . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member has got only one minute more. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: That one minute. Sir, T shall devote to whuling up 
my speech. I may again repeat that the situation is not so cheerful as it 
appears to be. The condiiion of tlicj people is going from bad to worse and 
there may be many difficulties filiead in realising the land revenue. The 
political situation, although it shows some signs of improvement, will not 
really improve until the Government Benches change their angle of vision 
and treat people with greater consideration and moderation and without 
any false ideas of prestige. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, my 
friend, Mr. Jadh«av, has said just now that our cries hero are like cries in 
the wilderness, but, on that account, we should not refrain from crying 
louder and louder. 

When I heard my friend. Dr. DcSouza, vigorously pleading for the 
cause of his community with regard to representation on the coming Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, 1 was reminded of a very genuine grievance of 
my own constituency. My constituency in Sind is a Non-Muhammadan 
constituency wliich includes Hindus, Christians and Parsis, and 1 have 
every justific«ation to place before the House the grievance of my con- 
stituency with regard to their non-representation before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee. I do not want to raise here the contested question of 
the separation of Sind, nor do I w^aiit to create any bitterness by saying 
anything which may be prejudicial to my brethren, tlie Muhammadans, but 
I must say, and say it with all the emphasis, that my constituency has not 
been treated fairly and justly. When the question of the separation of Sind 
was taken up before the Bound Table Conference, — a question which affected 
the people of Sind very viti^lly, — ^those who are in a minority in Sind should 
have been consulted and they should have been given an opportunity to 
place their case before the Conference. After the Simon Commission 
Sub-Committee sitting in Bombay decided that Sind should not be separat- 
ed, and when this question of separation was again taken up in the Bound 
Table Conference, it was but just and proper that th6 other party should 
have been heard, — and my constituency has not only protested, but has 
been consistently putting forward their objections and asldng for representa- 
tidn 

Captain Sher Muhammad B3ian Cakfaar: What about Orissa? 

. Mr. B. Daa: I have got my separate Province all right. 
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Kr. Lalchand Navalrai: In that connection I might say, that the 
Orissa question was not decided until the last Bound Table Conference, 
because representations were made by the people of Orissa to be properly 
heard on the question, and so it was agreed that Orissa should be separated* 
But in the case of Sind, it was not heard at all. I am asking for some< 
thing very just. My point is that representation should be given to the 
minority community in Sind to place their viewpoint before the Joint 
Select Committee oi the Parliament. Now, there may be several ques- 
tions of placating the Muhammadans and others, but I am not going into 
those questions at all. But I only ask with all the emphasis I can that 
now that the Joint Parliamentary Committee will be sitting, which will bo 
the final stage to consider and decide as to whether Sind should be 
separated or not, I feel that, even at this somewhat late stage, adequate 
opportunities should be given to the minority community in Sind to express 
their views on this very important and vital questic . If, unfortunately, Sind 
comes to be separated, it will have to stand, not on its own legs, but on 
the legs of others; and there will be several other questions regarding my 
constituency and their interests will have to be safeguarded. My con- 
stituency requires. Sir, not ordinary safeguards, but special safeguards to 
protect themselves and to have an adequate share in the administration of 
Sind. I would uot like to enlarge upon this point, but I do hope that 
this is a demand which asks for nothing but bare justice. No one should 
be condemned unheard. That is the English principle. Why should it be de- 
parted from? In the Bound Table Conference there was no man from my 
constituency. The Hindus, who were there, did not know the other side 
at all. However, they made it quite clear that it would be wrong to 
separate Sind if it did not stand on its own legs. The Brayne Committee 
showed that Sind would show a deficit and could not carry on without a 
deficit for five years. The Irwin Committee said that the Sind Barrage can- 
not pay for 60 years. These arc all questions which should be placed before 
lliose who are responsible for separating Sind and, witli regard to the 
safeguards again, T need not say what they should be. They have been 
discussed at the Allahabad Unity Conference. These aro matters which 
have got to be pl.aced before the Joint Parliamentarv Committee. T trust 
that Government will see their way and that His Excellency the Viceroy 
will be pleased to consider this question very seriously and give rc])resenta- 
tion to my constituency on the coming Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Coming to the Budget, I wag really wavering whetlicr I should con- 
gratulate the Honourable the Finance Member or not;. I remember, two 
years back, the House was faced with a huge deficit and the Finance 
Member found himself in a difficulty. He has now brought out a surplus 
of 2 crores and 17 lakhs and he expects that, at the end of the year 
1933-34, there will be a surplus of 42 lakhs. One wonders as to how 
this huge deficit came now to be a surplus. I submit it is due to two 
plans he has brought out. I must give him credit for the bold and 
ingenious way in which he has brought it out. It must have caused him 
sleepless nights to conceive the plans which has brought this ouk 
successfully. 

The first was to throw a bait to the public to bring out their hoard. 
The price of gold was raised and it went up from Bs. 21 or Bs. 22 per 
tola to Es. 80. Even poor people, who had some gold to provide against 
a rainy day, brought their gold into the market. With regard to this 
it might possibly be said that the policy of the Government was 
^ one. teut I am abiolutely against depriving the counti^^ of 
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solid gold. If no bar is put on the further export of gold, the result will 
be that we will fall back on currency paper and we know that no one 
can carry on with it for long. We know the history of Germany where once 
there was a boom, the price of marks was raised and the result was 
nothing but ruination. I admit that the Honourable the Finance Member 
has succeeded in balancing the Budget and showing a surplus and that 
he has brought out a surplus from a deficit. Yet it cannot be said from 
the people's point of view that it has been a good policy. The second 
thing is his plan to put in the market a demand for securities for a long 
period. Here it is the intermediaries who are dealing in gold that have 
got the money to invest. Again, the position comes to this, that that 
investment that has been made and those loant* that have been given are 
a debt from Government and, therefore, the balancing of the Budget 
or showing the surplus is not really a genuine one. However, I say, 
that I give him credit for the ingenious way in which he has brought about 
this result. I heard some one saying that this is jugglery, a question of 
manipulating figures and reshuffling figures, but T give him credit for 
this. 

The Honourable the Finance Member said that this was his last year 
of office. Nobody would want such a clever r.ian to go away, but I assure 
him that if he had used his head a little more and if he still uses it a 
little more, he will got more laurels before ho goes away from here. I 
tell him that it is necessary to give relief to those who need it most. 
The first persons are those who have been assessed to income-tax up to 
the lower minimum. The men affected by this lowering of the minimum 
from Bs. 2,000 to Es. 1,000 specially require relief and, if the Finance 
Member ha^l done something for this class of people, it would have been 
a great credit to him. There was a great cry on this point and the cry 
still remains, because it affects the very poor men and the poor subor- 
dinates in the services. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that 
the Finance Member should find out a scheme to give relief to these 
people who have been hard hit. 

I have not forgotten the surcharge. The surcharge in these days of 
tifade depression was hardly such as people could have borne. It was 
put on in spite of protests as an emergency measure and the time has 
now come to remove it. I do not remember the exact words used by 
the Finance Member. But, I do think it was a temporary measure and 
so it should be removed. Lastly, I do not forget the Government, 
servants whose cut has been reduced from ten to five per cent. At the 
time this cut was made, I would not call it an undertaking, a statement 
was made to the effect that it was to last for 18 months and that then 
the subject would bo considered, and, if the circumstances warranted 
it, it would be removed. It should have been considered at this time, and 
this ten per cent, cut ought to have been restored. Sir, it really causes 
a rroat deal of discontent and it really affects the Government servants 
seriously: and, in order to see that they are not affected in that way, I 
submit that this whole cut should soon be restored. 

Then, Sir, coming to the question of how to manipulate the Budgets 
Ihe point is that “where there is a will, theie is a way". But I must 
suggest that we have been crying since a very long time that the remedy licTs 
in:- your hands by the curtailment in the number of the topheayy officers, of 
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the Government. Sir, if the appointments of a few toph^avy officers, 
drawing fat salaries, are curtailed then there will be a way out to some 
extent. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I know which part of the top is the 
heaviest ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: So,- Sir, I submit that that is one way and 
there are several other ways too by which the Budget can bo balanced. 

I submit that the Finance Member should try and get a few more feathers 
in his cap before he goes (Laughter) and give the much-ncedod relief on . 
these three points. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, some of my friends here have said before me that it 
is very difficult for us to criticize this Budget or to speak about its 
merits and demerits in the short time which we have had at our disposal, . 
and I agree with them. There are only a few points I would like to urge 
before this House and I would like to explain that the hopes which the 
Finance Member had expressed last year in this House have not been 
fulfilled and that he himself was very much disappointed. At the same 
time I am also prepared to show that the claim that he has advanced that 
his policy has worked through a period of quite unexampled difficulty 
without disaster and that at the end of these two years “we find our- 
selves with greatly improved public credit “ cannot be substantiated. Sir, 
he says, “we find ourselves with greatly improved public credit, with* 
greatly strengthened resources and with tho freedom and security of 
private trade unimpaired “. Sir, it is this passage in which he claims 
that it is due to his policy that these results have been brought about 
and I take strong objection to it. Sir, he also says that owing to the 
past conditions and his handling of the Budget, the finances of India 
have improved public credit. If bv “public credit “ he means that the 
Government of India's own credit has been improved, that the credit of 
Government securities has been improved, that the credit of mill shares 
of the capitalists has been improved, that the credits of sugar shares have 
improved and, with that, the prices of the shares have improved, I may 
agree. If by saying that “credits have improved" he only means that 
the prices have gone up and that the sugar shares, for instance, are 
now at a premium in the market, that mav be tnie, but that does not 
really mean improvement of the credit of the public in India, or public 
credit generally. 

Mr. r. E. James (Madras: European): He does not really mean 
that. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: My submission is that the Government 
might have improved their credit, that their Treasury Bills might com- 
mand a higher value in the market, but. Sir, I ask, how does that 
affect the credit of the people at large of this country? How has the rise 
of these mill ahares affected the people of India ? Only a few people, who 
have invested their money in the sugar factories or a few people who 
have invested their money in the mill shares, might have improved their 
credit, or .they might have reaped some benefit, biit we have got to see 
to* ‘the millions of the Indians who are at present without even a loin 
cloth and without bread twice a day. 
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Sir, we find that even landlords have no money to pay their revenues; 
the tenants have no money to pay their rents; the prices of articles have 
gone down; and the tenants do not find good markets for their produce. 
Now, Sir, even if you have raised the Government of India’s credit, how 
does that affect the public of India and how does the ryot benefit by it? 
Sir, it may be that you may bo getting more money by floating your loans, 
but is it within the power of the landlords of India even to mortgage 
their lands or within the power of the ryot to go to the Bania or Mahajan 
to get more money on his land? I submit, it is absolutely impossible; 
.Sir, I know of cases in my own Province at least where big Ifindlords stand 
at the tlireshold of the imperial Bank of India, of the Allahabad Bank 
and of the National Bank and other Banks aod they want to mortgage 
their property for tlie payment of their revenues to the Government, but 
these Banks refuse their requests flatly. Sir, remember that even if 
your own credit is very high, nevertheless your people’s credit, or public 
credit, is bad. You may turn the public credit to your own advantage 
and thus your own credit may rise, but that docs not necessarily mean 
that the public credit, as 1 interpret it, lias improved. On the contrary, 
I say the public credit has absolutely gone down in the sense in which I 
have explained it. (Hear, hear.) I admit that tlie Government of India’s 
credit stands at a premium even in Europe; l)ut how is the credit of the 
people of India standing at present? Further on, my Honourable friend 
says ‘‘with the freedom and security of private trade unimpaired’'. Sir, 
here T am glad I do not find the word “public” used, but I find the words 
“private trade” used; but T ask, how is the word “public” not used 
there? Now, vou have admitted in this very Budget speech of yours that 
the trade conditions in India are not good. If that is the position and if 
you admit that, and you also remember that the prices of commodities 
have gone down, that Japan is dumping its articles upon India and that 
the people of India cannot export fust as thev did before, and when you 
reinemhcr that our imports even have gone down, T ask. how can you 
sav that the private trade of India is flourishing? That is an important 
question. 

/ Sir, T find tliat even in villages and cities — ^if the Government officials 
take the trouble of going and seeing the villages and studying the state of 
trade in the villages — they will know it very well that there is absolutely 
no trade in grain or other commodities at prices anywhere near those 
which they fetched before and that even Swadeshi articles arc not sold 
so very cheap as they used to be sold before. It is one of the complaints 
of the people that even the price of Swadeshi articles has gone up. How 
can you say then that the trade of India is not impaired and even private 
trade is not impaired? Further on, in paragraphs 14 and 29, I find the 
Honourable the Finance Member says: 

, .*Tn tbo firpfc plare tbe rapiilts as recrards imports comWned with ^the figures of 
Indian production of such articles as salt and kerosene and cotton piece-goods se^ 
to reinforce one of the points which I emphasised in my speech last year — ^namely, the 
«itt’’aord inary power of resistance, in spite of diminished purchasing- power, whi^ 
India shows in maintaining the consumption of certain standard necessities of we 

v Wo may take pride and exult in this Hou<:e and sav that the extraw- 
power of resistance in maintaining the consumption of certflio 
standard necessities of the masses is very good. But, Sir, what is this 
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oxtraordinai^ power of resistance when people are famished, tvade has gone 
down, the pay of Government servants has been cut and the m^ in 
the street are famishing? How can you, in these circumstances, say 
that the power of resistance of the pepole is vi*i'y strong? I submit that- 
when a man is dying of himgcr, it cannot be siid that a man’s power of 
resistance is very strong, but it is rather worse than death when they 
live and famish in this land of theirs. 

Sir, there is another point and that is about the stamp duty which 
Government are going to impose on cheques. So far as co-operative 
banking is concerned. Government have always tried their best to help 
these banks in India, although it is a provincial transferred subject now. 
Government wanted that banking should go on in small villages and 
small towns and they should have co-operative banks or branches of 
other kinds of hanks. If this stamp duty is imposed, the co-operative 
banks will certainly find it very difficult to advance their business. If 
the poor people, who put their money in these co-operative banks or in 
the post office hanks, are given cheques, it will be very difficult for them 
to do their business easily, rather it will be ruinous for these people to 
pay stamp duty even for their cheques. It iniTicdes the easy circulation 
of money as is contemplated by co-operative banking. 

Sir, the Finance Member says in paragraph 13: “Another striking 
example of decline is the case of vehicles” and, so, further, on pages 4, 

6 and 6 of his speech, we find that everywhere there is some sort of 
decline. If the poor people are affected by this financial condition, I 
submit that even capitalists arc affected and they are affected to a large 
extent, they are not able to buy motor cars and tbov cannot run the buses; 
even tho Railways of the country are contemplating their ruination and 
are prepared to compete with them. So the rich people also have been 
drained and they cannot buy motor cars or invest their money in pro- 
fitable business. The fact, is that we have drained the reserve of the 
masses of the people. 

Sir, I do not stand here to claim to be a financier or an expert on the 
subject of gold export and other items. But this much I can 
say and say very safely that the poor people have had to send* 
their gold out of their homes only and . mostly for the payment of rents 
and revenue. Several landlords on rny side of the Province have had to 
do this, and by that I mean that it is the masses and the reserves of 
the masses which they kept for ages as heirlooms which had to be dis- 
posed of in order to pay the Government i*e venue or the taxes. Unless 
you can lower the taxes of the people, unless you can keep some reserve 
in their houses, unless you can get good prices for their commodities, 
it will not be a good financial condition for the present India, and Indiana 
icanhot bless this present Budget. 

Mr. 8. O. Jog (Berar Representative) : Sir, I cannot congratulate tKe 
Finance Member on his last Budget speech for reasons which I will declare 
later on. Generally, when placing his Budget before the House he says he 
is giving a sort of picture, and in this picture we generally find that some 
parts are gbod and some parts are bad. And at any rate there are sorne 
good parts in that picture on which we can get an opportunity of congratu- 
lating him and, at the same time, we might overlook the other defects in 
tliat picture. That idea in his last Budget speech he has entirely dropped 
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^ he has now ccrae before the House with a story. The Finance 
Member probably thinks that as he is at the end of his career, and this is 
his last Budget speech, he can develop himself into a story-teller. Pro- 
bably next year he will have no opportunity of giving us a story. But if 
he develops this habit of giving good stories, I for one would like to be a 
listener to his stories. 


Sir, I thought that in these comments on the general discussion one. 
should restrict himself to a few observations which will be pertinent to 
the proposals made, — the revenue side, the expenditure side and the 
taxation proposals. But now I find that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, has brought in points of provincial grievances. 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai had a grievance about the province which her 
represents, namely, Sind. As compared to me I think his grievance is 
quite insignificant. Just as the Finance Member has presented his last 
Budget this time, I may also tell this House that probably this is my 
last speech on the Budget in tliis House. You know, Sir, how the Berar 
question is being handled by Governmefit for the last two years. I have 
been repeating question after question every time, and each time the 
spokesman of Government, probably the Foreign Secretary, gives the same 
story, — like the Finance Member he is also fond of telling stories, — and 
says that he is not prepared to make a statement. The last time I made 
a desperate attempt and the same thing was told to me and to the House 
that the Foreign Secretary was not prepared to make any statement except 
that negotiations were going on on that point and that, probably after 
tjhe negotiations had been concluded, the result would bo communicated. 
This is the state of things of my Province. Am I not here in this House 
to represent the grievances of my Province, to get replies to my questions 
and to let my constituency know' as to what the position is? What is my 
position? 1 am entirely in the dark as to what is going on. I cannot 
give any information to the constituents, and the Government of Tndia 
are not helping me in any way. In this predicament I am, and, as I have 
indicated, probably it may be my last speech on the General Budget. It 
fe doubtful whether my Province should have any representation. It is a 
vefry shocking thing. But since w'^e are entirely kept in the dark, the 
prospect is not at all bright. This is the grievance which I have. From 
this provincial grievance I would like to turn to the entire Budget. 

The Finance Member in his speech has already said that the budgetary 
plan he had announced has not been of a nature to stir enthusiasm. He 
has made a confession. He gave in the last two years a promise that next 
year we will have a very good Budget. Every time he has placed before us 
a pessimistic Budget and given us hope that the next Budget would be a 
good one. We have beeu living in the hope that a better and brjghter 
Budget will be placed before the House, but even this year he brought the 
liame old story. He has himself shown that he has not been able to stir 
up enthusiasm in the House — and I think there is sufficient indication in 
the House itself that speakers have to be stirred up to rise on their legs 
tod keep the House going on, so that we may not lose another day. 

^ ->Lieut.-Oolonel Six Henry Oidney (Nominated Non^Official): Wait till 
-tomorrow. 
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Mr. S. O. Jog: Let us hope so. In fact I find that the Honourable 
the Finance Member, by delivering a speech of nearly 40 pages, took 
unnecessarily the time of this House when there was absolutely no change 
either this way or that way, and if only he had come to this House and 
said ‘‘Well, gentlemen, you are as you were last year**, I think that 
would have been quite enough for us. 

Coming to the position as regards the salaries, it was expected of the 
Finance Member that, even if lie would not do anything, at least he would 
not be partial; even on the side of taxation and on otlier things, be would 
be almost equitable in giving relief to all concerned. In the last two or 
three years, the general public, the taxpayer, us well as the salaried people, 
they have all contributed towards helping this national crisis, but when 
he finds that there is slight improvement, his first helping hand goes in 
restoring the cut of five per cent. There is no doubt that he should 
naturally have a soft corner for the order of service which he represents 
and we all know that maxim that self-help is the best help. The surplus^ 
which the Honourable the Finance Member has been able to get this 
year, — does he know, out of what has he got this? What was the taxation 
limit in the income-tax? Was it not reduced from Es. 2,000 to Es. 1,000; 
and is it not on that account that we have been able to get this surplus 
Budget? When you have got your surplus Budget, is it not your first 
duty to give relief to those people who helped you in time of difficulty, 
and, instead of doing that, the Finance Member has shown a partiality 
towards one class, at the same time ignoring those persons who helped the 
Finance Member in the nick of time and saved the equilibrium. I for one 
have no grievance against the salaried hands. I have to fight for them, 
and my sympathy really goes towards them, but, at the same time, the 
Finance Member must bear in mind that in the surplus Budget there 
are other parties whose grievances he should have considered by giving 
some partial relief at least. 

T would like to make a constructive euggestion to the Finance Member 
that last year the incidence of taxation was brought down from Es. 2.000 
to Es. 1,0(X). This year at least I expected that it w'ould be brought down 
from Es. 2,000 to Es. 1,500 and giving a partial relief to those who have 
an income of Es. 1,500. If the Honourable the Finance Member takes 
up my suggestion, I think the charcre which I have laid against him about 
partiality will bo removed and will give an cncourngement to the tax- 
payer. I hope that when the Budget position grows better, he will consider 
this suggestion, but the position does not seem to me to bo at all bright. 
What he has said in his speech as regards the future prospects I will read 
to the House; 

“What wo hope is that conditions will so improve durinpf the next year that it 
will ho possible not inerelv to nvoid retrnrincr Ihe stop now lakon. hut to tnke further 
steps towards restorinpf the full pay and, after ihnt, icjikincj a start towards reducing 
the burden of taxation. Tleyond an expression of such liopc, it will be rash to go.” 

He is very cautious, but, in being cautious, he has given a sort of 
promise that, if the finances improve, he will not take care of the tax- 
payers first, but his heart will go first to the salaried people ; their full pay 
must be attended to first and, if there is nnv surplus, then the taxpayers’ 
grievances will be considered. And so this will go on not only for this 
year, but also in future years. To my mind this position is extremely 
unfiound and is not worthy of a Finance Member of his reputation and 
‘tame.* 
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As regards the tax on cheques, he says that this has been re-imposed 
St the instance of the Provincial Governments. It was very recently in 
the year 1927 or so that this stamp duty was removed in order to encourage 
the habit of dealing with what are known as negotiable instruments. He 
suggests that a trial has been given and it has had no effect whatsoever. 
But I must say that a few years are not a sufficient period to judge whether 
it has had a fair trial. I always thought that the Finance Member was 
above the influence of these Provincial Governments and that he exercised 
his discretion and was not swayed by their influence. He should have 
thought about it himself and he should not have fallen a victim to their 
insistent demand. By this restoration of the cut, he has certainly 
embarrassed the position of some Local Governments also. I have seen 
the Budget of the Central Provinces Government, and that Government 
up till now were jubilant that they had a certain surplus Budget; but 
when the bombshell was thrown, the Central Provinces Government were 
in a fix and their surplus Budget had to be converted into a deficit Budget 
on account of the last moment decision of the Finance Member to restore 
this cut. But there is one point of relief in what the Finance Member 
has said as regards the Provinces. Dealing w'ith the partial restoration in 
salaries of the services, he made the following important announcement : 

*‘If the financial results of the year prove that it is possible, wo intend in due 
course to put before the Legislature proposals that, in the case of Provincial Govern- 
ments that can satisfy us that they are in unavoidable deficit, special grants shall 
be made t>o them repre.senting the amount collected during 1933-34 from the emergency 
income-tax increases now to be levied for the first time on the salaries of such of 
their officials as are still subjected to a cut in pay.** 

So this will be an additional thing that will come to the Provinces asking 
for help from the Government of India. 

As regards the commercial departments, we had enough discussions 
in the Railway Budget discussion and we had to hear a hurried descrip- 
tion of the management of ^ the Railways .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. K. Shunmukham Cheity) : The Honour, 
able Member has got just one riinute more. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: As regards the other commercial department, the 
Posts and Telegraphs, we hear the same tnle: the Department has been 
mismanaged with the result thab there is a fall in revenue and still the 
Finance Member not only maintains th© same scale of expenditure, but 
increased the expenditure in that Department. I for one cannot under- 
stand how long they can go on with this state of things. Is it noi- 

necessary to take stock of the whole thing now? It is no use deceiving 
ourselves and deceiving the House by saying that all is well out in the 

country. I have moved in the country and I know the situation of the 

people: I know how the agriculturist is suffering and how the small 
irnders are suffering, and, under these circumstances, even if the Finance 
Member presents an optimistic Budget, T for one am not prepared to 
take that view. The country's future is not only sad, but there are no 
prospects of improvement and I would like to give my friend on this 
lait Budget a piece of friendly advice: that he must take his courage 
in' both hands and try and find out> bold measures ; so long as he does not 
A6 that; he will not benefit the country; we must have recourse to bold 
measures. This patched up affair is no good. With these words, I 
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Mr. S. G. Mitra (Chittagong and Hajshahi Divisions: Noii-Muham- 
inadan liural) : Sir, the Honourable the Jj’inance Member has very truly 
said that, viewed merely as a matter of public finance, India’s position 
IS a satisfactory one. 1 fully agree with him that if we judge India’s 
j;)osition merely from the point of view of public finance, perhaps he could 
not place a much better Budget. But I question the fundamental posi- 
tion. What is India’s position*? Do the people of India live for the 
Government or the Government for the people of India? That is the 
main question. Circumstanced las we are, every initiative not 
only about big constitutional issues but on financial matters as well hes 
entirely with the Government. It is considered that the Government 
have done their duty if they can produce a balanced Budget or a little 
surplus in it. The bigger questions of unemployment, the questions of 
trade depression and all other bigger issues are no part of the consideration 
of the Government. So, I say, from tlic narrow point of view, this 
Budget is a satisfactory one; but if we loolc to the interests of the people 
of India as a whole and their present condition, then there is nothing for 
congratulation. I hope this is not the last Budget of the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster. Let him stay here for longer years; we have full 
confidence in his powers and in his capabilities; but we know under the 
present system how he is bound by several considerations which are not 
always conducive to India’s best interests. If ho tries to take away the 
Lee Concessions — 1 do not say that he was trying for it, — but even if he 
tried his best, he will fail to secure it. I know if he felt that it was 
unjust to have recourse to the restoration of the five per cent, out this 
year which militates against balancing most of the Provincial Budgets, 
^et the interest of the services will weigh much stronger with the 
Government at home who are really responsible for the government of 
India. So I was stressing the point that if, at any time, India gets 
some sort of responsible Government, it will be a good day for India 
to have a financial expert of the capacity and acuteness, — to handle the 
finances of this country, — like my friend, Sir George Schuster. Then 
alone, unhampered by other considerations, if he is to look only to 
financial considerations, he will be able ro do full justice to India. 

Now, Sir, as regards the present Budget, I think the Honourable the 
Finance Member will excuse me if I confess at the outset that I had not 
the time even to go over the pages of the huge sots of Budget papers 
that were presented to us. Government have been cruel to the Members 
on this side, because, even on the Budget day, wv. had to work for 
passing the Supplementary Eailway Demands, and then we had to hear 
attentively the very lucid explanations from the Finance Member for 
full two hours. It was a great strain on him, no doubt, but it w\‘is also 
a great strain on those of us who were on this side to listen attentively 
for more than 125 minutes. The next day was a non-official Resolution 
day, and we had to sit till 5 p.m. Now, Government, without any con^ 

’ sideration, expects Honourable Members of this House to offer their 
criticisms on the Budget within such a short time and without giving 
them any opportunity or sufficient time to study the papers. Of course', 
cn the Government side Members can sleep or stay away from the House 
as there is no question of voting, while Government expect Members on 
this side to offer their proper and full criticism on the Budget which ia 
full of facts and figures. We are grateful to the Honouroblo the Finance 
Member for furnishing us with so much information, b? exposition 

tf tbe fbjianeial position requires very minute considers tio;. ^rom Members 
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on this side of the House. That was the reason why there was some 
liesitation on the part of Honourable Members on this side of the House 
to rise and make their observations today. If I am to continue, I hope 
. the Finance Member will excuse me if I take up stray points and 
discuss them, and it will not be a very coherent speech either. 

The first thing I observe in the Budget speech is the great anxiety 
shown by Government for the salaried Goveniment servants. Is it the 
main intention of the Government, I ask, to safeguard only the rights and 
privileges of the Government servants, to look after their interests, and 
then, at leisure, to consider about the surcharges, the foreign trade, and 
think of the income-tax-payers, and not at all about the poor people at 
large, because the Finance Member has said nothing as to the period 
within which the poor consumers ,and agriculturists can expect any 
remission of taxation. The attention of the Govcmment should first be 
directed to alleviate the miseries of the starving millions, and not, as was 
suggested by my friend, Mr. Ijalchand Navalrai, to the restoration of the 
cuts in fullj and place the case of these poor people last. 

As regards the restoration of cuts, I can say that it was undertaken not 
so much for the poor officers oi .the Government of India, but in the 
interests of the Civil Service .... 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to make a suggestion for your kind consideration 
and for the consideration of the Honourable the Finance Member, and 
that is that we adjourn now at half past four, and we allow Mr. Mitra to 
continue tomorrow morning. I fdcl we should give him a little more time 
to study the papers that were placed before us. The Honourable the 
Finance Member will realise that it is not an easy matter to study all the 
volumes containing facts and figures which he has been kind enough to 
place before us. It is not often we get an opportunity of considering 
such useful facts and figures, and, therefore, I think we might adjourn 
now and give Mr. Mitra an opportunity to speak tomorrow morning. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : It is entirely 
in the discretion of the Chair as to when the House is to be adjourned; 
but in this particular case the Chair fully sympathises with the complaint 
of the Non-Official Members that they had practically no time or any 
time to study the Budget, and if it is the general wish of the House, the 
Chair will adjourn, the House now to meet again at 11 o^clock tomorrow. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhanunadan Bural) : Sir, I strongly protest against the suggestion made 
just now for adjourning this discussion, especially as several Members of 
my PaHy had delivered their speeches under the. same handicap. I 
think. Sir, you arc pressed to show favouritism at the last moment to a 
particular party. If Honourable Members were under the handicap just 
mentioned, they should have raised the point in the morning, they should 
have protested against it in the morning, and now if I protest against this 
suErgestion being accepted, I feel, otherwise, I will be grossly unfair to 
Members of my party 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry GIdney; Sir, I rise to support the motion 
just. made by my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and I strongly protest against 
the suggestion made by the Deputy Leader of the Nationalist Party. 
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Dr. ZiEuddin Alunad: May 1 inquire wheiiher there are any Members 
in the Nationalist Party who wish to speak today? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga l^er: Yest 1 would like to speak myself. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): It is entirely 
, within the discretion of the Chair as to when the House should be 
adjourned. 1 note the protest- of the Heputy Leader of the Nationalist 
Party^ but as I said, I fully sympathise witii the handicap of Non>Official 
Members, and, in view of that, I declare that the House stands adjourned 
till to-morrow mcmiing at Eleven O'clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
Srd March, 1938. 
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THd Asseinbly met in tlio. Assembly (3luiinber of tlie Coimeil IToiiso afc 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Dej)uiy President (Mr. ]l. K. HlumnnildiMin 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Report of the Capitation Rate TninirNAL, 

022. *Mr, B. Sitaramaraju : (n) Will Government bo pleased to state 
vdietlicr the Capitation Rate Tribunal has concluded its sittings and sub- 
mit t(3d its report? 

{h) If the Capitation Rate Tribunal has subniitted its report, will 
Government please state wlu^thor that report will be made availalde to 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly now? 

(e) Will the Legislative Assembly bo given an 0 ))pr)rti!nily jo discusa 
the report of the Tribunal ? 


Mr, Cr. R-. Tottonham (a) Yes, Sir. The report of the Tribunar 
wjis ])resenled to the Prime Minister on the 17th January last. 

(/)) and (e). The nature of much of the mat('!ia! pku.a'd before the 
Capitation Rato 'Tribunal necessitates careful consideration hy ills ?\lajf sty ’a- 
CoYOJ'nment and ilie (joViUTunent of India betortj the nuosti(»n of the 
public.'ition of the report can bo decided. Tlie whot^ matter is receiving 
van^fui {'onsidcration, hut no indication can yet be given of tliii dale on 
<vhi(di a decision will be reached. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Apart from the question of 
the' decision by Tfis Majesty’s Goverjmu'nt. what is tlu', miture of the 
objection to the publication of the rcf)ort itsedf, a report hy three judicial 
officers? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: As I have said in my answer to the question, 
the material placed before the Tribunal, Avhich is referred to in the rcf)ort, 
requires careful consideration by TTis ^^ajestv’s Government and the 
Government of India before the question of its publication can be decided. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Does the Honourable the Army Secretary mean 
to say that the material placed before the Committee is confidential ? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: Of course that is .a matter of opinion. In 
fact, it is the matter which is under consideration at the present moment. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Will that material be published for the information ’ 
of this House? 

▲ 


( 1611 ) 
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Mr. Or. R. F. Tottenham: I cannot give any further information at the 
present moment, but I will make an announcement as soon as possible. 

Mr, B. Das: May I inquire whether the views of the Government of 
India, whi(*h are in agreement with the views of the non-ofhcials, were 
well reprosonted by the two advocates that represented India, and is the 
Army Secretary satisfied that India’s case was well put. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I am quite satisfied on that point. 

Mr, B. Das: Has the Honourable Member gained his point? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The Honourable Member may draw such 
conclusions as he wishes. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : May I ask the Army Secre- 
tary whether he will be prepared to communicate to His Majesty’s 
Governmc'Tit that it will be neither fair to His Majesty’s Government nor 
to India if the decision of the Tribunal is not published in full, but only 
the decision of the Government thereon is published? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I can assure my nonourable friend that his 
views and the views of other Honourable Members will be fully represented 
to His IVrajosty’s Government on that point. 

Improvement oe the Condition of Service applicable to Government 
Peons employed in Bombay. 

623. *Mr. B. V. Jadhav: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have received a petition from the Government Peons* Union, 
Bombay, praying to them to improve the conditions of service applicable 
to this class employed in Bombay? 

(h) Are the Government of India aware that by Resolution No. 1906, 
passed in April, 1928, the Government of Bombay have piwided that peons, 
who retire after completing 30 years’ qualifying service, would get pension 
equal to half their average emoluments? 

(c) Have the Government of India passed any orders on the petition 
mentioned in part (a)? If so, will Government place a copy of their orders 
on the table of the House ? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) be in the negative, are Government 
prepared to consider the question whether servants doing the same work 
in the same place for two Governments should not get the same remunera- 
tion and the same pension? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Petitions from the Govern- 
ment Peons’ Union, Bombay, have recently been received, asking that a 
Th'solution on this subject should be moved and passed in the Legislature. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) The Government of Bombay alone has made pension rules of its 
own. differing in substance from those of the Civil Service Regulations. 
The Central Government has servants in every Province and cannot con- 
template making changes in its pension rules limited in application to its 
;servants in one particular Province. 
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INTEBBST in the iMPBKIAIi BaNE OF INDIA REFUSED TO BE TAKEN BY 

Muslims and Muslim Trusts. 

624. *Shai]di Sadiq Hasan: Will Government please state (a) 
how much interest payable to Muslims and Muslim Trusts was in the 
Imperial Banks of India during 1931-32 which they refused to take on 
religious grounds, and (b) how it was utilised? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Government regret that they 
have no information. 

Khan Bahadur Hajee Wajihuddin: Will Government be pleased to 
malve an inquiry and get the infonnation? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would remind the Honour- 
able Member that the Imperial Bank is not a Government institution and 
Government must be very careful in using its position to try and force 
the Imperial Bank to give information on points of this kind. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Tliongh it is not a Government institution, it 
is under the protection of the Government and it is only asking for inforrna- 
lion, and not taking any control over the administration. Will the Gov- 
ernment ask for this infonnation? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Government are always very 
arcful not to intci'fcrc with the independent position of the Imperial Bank 
of India. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Asking for information is not interfering with 
independence. That is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: Does the Honourable IVTember mean that the 
Imperial Bank will object to giving this information? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not know that I have got 
nny evidence of the actual attitude of the Imperial Bank on this particular 
question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member therefore find 
that out? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I should be pleased to find that 
out. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: Will the Imperial Bank give such information to 
;m ordinary individual? 

The Hononrable Sir Oeorge Schuster: I think it is extremely doubtful. 

Hr. g iaiuiHin Ahmad: What is the other method open to us in this 
matter? The Imperial Bank is maintained by our money and if the Gov- 
ernment withdraw their support, the Imperial Bank eannot exist. In view 
of that fact, will the Honourable Member tell us what is the other method 
for us to get this information? 

® KB 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am not quite sure that I 
followed the .iTonoiirable Member s question. I must of course dissent 
from bis original premise that the Imperial Bank is maintained by Gov- 
ermn*3nt. Th(i Impt^rial Bank renders certain services to the Government 
and receives for those services no more tlian the ordinary commercial 
reinunerati(W}. As regards tlio question of a method for obtaining this 
information, I would put it to the Ilonourablei Member that the information 
is not ot a very strikingly important kind and a Bank, in discharge of its 
dufi‘'‘s, le.ust 1)(3 under some limitations as regards tlio information it can 
sii[jply in relalion to the affairs of ])articnlar clients. 

Dr, Ziauddin Alimad: Since there arc certain persons who refuse to 
take nioufiv in the slui]^e of interest, they would be willing to give this 
interest to ('haritn])le purpose's. Is theie any means of getting this informa- 
tion, Ix'f ause this inouoy wliieh really belongs to the Muhammadans could 
be utilised for charitable {)urposes? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Tlicre is a recognised method 
of dc i.!ing 3\ ith this sidoject. That is knov\ ri jis originating summons. 
By means of an originating summons, you can get the necessary relief. 

COTlUESrONDENCK BETWEEN H. E. THE ViCEKOY AND Mr. GaNDHI 

PRECEDING THE LATTNCinNG OF THE CiVIL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT. 

625. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Gandhi, on 
landing at Bombay on tlu'. 28(h December, 1931, sent a telegram to 
H. B. tlie Viceroy on tlu' 20th December, 1081? 

(h) Js it n fact that the reply vras that Mr. Gandhi could see His 
Excel kaicy only if he agreed not to discuss the Ordinances or the rc|a‘v'ssivt' 
measures ? 

frd is it a, fact that the rule of repression and Ordinances in the Efonticr 
had begun before the retui’n of Mr. Gandhi from the Bound Table Con- 
feron(?e? 

, The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: fu) and (h). I would refer the ITonour- 
ahle Meml'-er to the eorrosporuh'uce which passed between His Exccllenev 
the Viceroy and ^Ir. Oaudhi immediately preceding the launching of the 
present eivil disobedience movement, which was published in January, 
1982. 

(a) T would refer the TFononrablc Member to the statement issued by 
the Governor General m Council on the 4th January, 1032, and the state- 
ments issTK'd by the Chief Commissioner of tbo North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince on tlu'. 24th and 80fh of December, 1081, which wore laid on the 
table in reply to Kunwar Ilajee Ismail Ali Khan's question No. 417 on 
the 22nd Fcbriiary, 1032. Those statements explain the situation in the 
North-West Frontier Province which necessitated the action taken. 

Protection to the Glass Industry. 

626. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government kindly state 
whether the Tariff Board has since submitted the report on the question 
of protection to the glass industry in accordance with the Commerce 
department Eesolution No. 468-7 (2), dated the 20th .0,otober, 1931? H 
BO, when? 
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(6) Will Government kindly explain the cause for delaying the recom- 
mendations? 

(c) Have Government received representations from individuals and 
commercial bodies? If so, from whomi 

(d) Are Government aware of the dumping of foreign glass goods on the 
Indian market, and are they also aware that the delay in the grant of 
protection is aggravating the condition of the Indian manufacturers? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I would invite the attention of the 
lEonourable Member to the replies given to Lala Rameshwar Prasad 
llagla's (picstions Nos. 772, 773 and 774 on the 26th September, 1932, 
and to Bhai Parma Naiid’s questions Nos. 869 and 870 on the 7th Novem- 
ber, 1932, to which I have nothing to add. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it a fact that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
is not taking any action on the report of the Tariff Board on the glass 
industry as the representatives of the glass industry arc not as vociferous 
as the Bombay millowners and their millionaire beggars in Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I can assure my Honourable friend 
that that is not the case. 

Establishment of a Central Industrial Bank in India. 

627. *Mr. B. Das (on behalf of Lala liameshwar Prasad Bagla) : (a) 
Are Government aware that there is a pressing need for Industrial Ihxnks 
througliout the country ? 

(6) Will Government please state if the Indian Industrial Commission 
of 1916-18 recommended the establishment of a Central Industrial Bank 
in India? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state if an investigation into the question of establishing a Central 
Industrial Bank, as proposed by the Indian Industrial Commission, was 
ever made by them in the past? If so, when? 

(d) Arci Government aware that Industrial Banks have played a very 
important part in the development of industries in Japan and Gennany? 

{e) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of instituting 
an early inquiry into the question of establishing or supporting the 
establishment of Industrial Banks throughout the country? 

I 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: {a) This is a matter of opinion. 

(b) Yes. This is a matter in which it is not possible to give a short 

answer. ' 

(c) The question was examined by the Provincial and Central Banking 
Enquiry Committees in 1929-1931. The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the statement laid on the table of the House on the 
30th September, 1932* showing the action taken on the various recom- 
mendations of that Committee. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) In view of the recent enquiries by the Central and Provincial 

Banking Committees, Government do not feel that any further enquiry is 
called for. ' 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I put a supplementary question? In reply 
to part (a) of the question, the Honourable Member said that this was a 
matter of opinion. Then do I conclude from this that the Government do 
not consider the establishment of this Bank to be a pressing need? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend has 
quoted the first part of my reply. In the second part I said that this is 
a matter on which it is not possible to give a short answer, — because it is 
very dilficult for mo to give a short answer which will not be misleading. 
My attitude would be that any development of sound banking in a country 
like India would be of great advantage to India. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I thougVit the recommendation of the Commission 
was very definite about this point and that, therefore, there was no room 
for any difference of opinion or for sa\ing that it was a matter of opinion. 

Pay op Clerks op the Indian Army Service Corps. 

628. *Bhai Parma Nand: Arising out of the answer given by Govern- 
ment to starred question No. 41(h)(t), put by me on the 26th January, 
1932, will Government bo pleased to state : 

(a) whether it is not a fact that none of the serving clerks of the 

I. A. S. C. were recruited direct into the upper division (not 
intormediate division) as introduced by A. 1. T. No. 863 
of 1923, nor have any been promoted from lower to upper 
division before the age of 31 ; 

(b) if reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, whether it i& 
a fact that: 

(?) clerks arc normally recruited in the lower division [vide 
answer given to question No. 41(a)(n) put by, mo in January, 
1932 Session] ; 

(?7) the senioimost clerk on the AU-India list (Mr. D. D. Deputy) 
could not attain more than Es. 265 on retirement at the 
age of 55; and 

(Hi) it is absolutely impossible for serving clerks of the Sy. and 
A. T. Branch of the I. A. S. C. to attain (in the normal 
' course) the maximum of Es 375 laid down in A. I. I. 

No. 863 of 1923? 

Mr. G. R. r. Tottenham: With your permission, Sir, I will answer 
questions Nos. 628 to 632 together. 

Tlie points raised by the Honourable Member are being examined and 
a reply will bo laid on the table in due course. 

Pay of Clerks of the Indian Army Service Corps, 

f629. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will the Government of India be pleased 
to state: 

(?*) whether before the introduction of the present grading, the 
maximum rate of pay laid down for clerks of the I. A. S. 0. 
was Es. 360 (including Es. 60 being the increase sanctioned 
in A. I. I. No. 50 of 1921 and subsequently treated as paj 
proper for all purposes, vide A. I. I. No. 518 of 1921) ; 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 628. 
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(ii) whether the above maximum of Bs. 360 was actually attained 
by a certain proportion of clerks before retirement; 

(Hi) whether it is a fact that the option of retaining the old rales 
of pay on the promulgation of A. I. I. No. 863 of 1923 was 
not given to the then serving clerks; and 
(tv) whether the object of introducing the present ratios of pay 
(vide A. I. I. No. 863 of 1923) was to give clerks of tlie 
I. A. 8. C. better rates commensurate with the increased 
cost of living caused by the Great War, as was done in the 
case of all other departments and w^hether with this object 
in view, the increase referred to in (a) above, officiating, per- 
sonal and all other allowances were all merged in the revised 
rates ? 

(h) If replies to part (a) (/) (ii) (Hi) (iv) above bo in the affirmative, will 
the Government of India state whether in view of the instance quoted by 
Government, vide answer to question No. 4l(h)(iii) put by me iti January 
1932 Session, the professed object of Government has been fulfilled aiuJ 
whether clerks who were, previous to the introcluclion of A. 1. T. No. 863 
of 1923, retiring on Bs. 360 (mnnot now go beyond Bs. 260 or tlicrcnbout 
and are thus incurring large pecuniary loss both in respect of pay and 
pension ? 


Pay of Clerks of the Indian Army Service Corps . 

f630. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Are the Government of India aware ot 
the acute discontent prevailing amongst the I. S. P. of the I. A. S. C. 
as voiced from time to time through their recognised association, personal 
and official representations, the latest being the proceedings of their last 
annual conference as published in the Conference Number of their Journal 
for December 1932 — January 1933? 

(b) Will the Government of India be pleased to state whether they 
contemplate seriously considering the question of redressing, at a very early 
date, the long outstanding grievance of this class of personnel in the 
Indian Anny ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the I. 8. P. of the I. A. 8. C 
(8y. & A. T. Branch) are not asking for any increase in pay but are 
simply praying for the rectification of the faulty grading introduced by 
A. I. I. No. 8^3 of 1923 so as to make the maximum of Bs. 375, to which 
Government are committed by the above A. I. T., attainable by qualified 
clerks? 

Grant of Pension to Checkers of the Indian Army Service Corps. 

t631. Parma Nand: Will the Government of India be pleased to 

state if the question of grant of pension to checkers of the I. A. 8. C. 
is under consideration and, if so, when a decision in the matter is likely 
to be arrived at? 

Pay of Store-keepers of the Indian Army Service Corps. 

t632. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Arising out of the answer given by 
Government to starred question No. 4l(h)(iii) put by me on the 26tti 
January, 1932, will Government be pleased to state whether they are 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 628 
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aware that barring a very few senior-most Storekeepers (Supply) of the 
1. A S. C. on the All-India list, none of the otlier serving men can attain 
the maximum of lis. 140 under the present grading laid down in A. I. I. 
No. 110 of 1923? 

{h) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that the maximum 
ra^'o of i)ay laid il )wn for Storekeepers (Supply) of the I. A. S. 0. is 
very low as compared with that laid down for Storekeepers of the M. T. 
Branch of the I. A. S G ? 

(c) Are Government aware that a memorial on their behalf was sub- 
mitted by the T. A. S. (^. Civilian Association through proper channel 
in 1929 requesting for the revision of their grading so as to bring them 
to the level of the M. T. Branch Storekeepers? 

(d) If replies to the above be in the aflirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to (?onsidcr the desirability of rectifying the 7)resent grading of Store- 
keepers (Sup]ily) so as to bring them in line with the M. T. Branch, and 
in the meaiitime, to adjust their grades so as to make the present 
maximum attainable for serving men? 


Assault on Railway Mail Service Officials and Rest House 
Attendants at Delhi. 

033. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of 
letter No. Ai.-85/A., dated the 17th March, 1932. from Mr. N. C. Sen- 
Gupta of the Fost-al and R. M. S. Union to the. address of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, to(gcther with a copy of the reply to it 
sent by the latter? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state, in detail, the result of their 
enquiries in respect of each of tlie 24 officials of the R. M. S. who are 
the victims of the alleged assault in Delhi? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the particulars of the R. M. S. 
officials, who applied for relief in respect of (?) leavo., (n) compensation, 
(m) transfer, etc. ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table copies of the deci- 
siotis on the said representations? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether the periods of absence, 
necessitated on account of the injuries received by the officials, were 
treated as ordinary leave and debited to the leave account of the officials? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose (?) to 
commute the leave into disability leave or special casual leave, thus letting 
the amount of leave, already earned as unaffected, and («) to compensate 
such officials as have actually suffered by remaining under medical 
treatment ? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) A copy of Mr. Sen-G\ipta s letter to the Director- 
General together with a copy of the Direct or-Generals reply is placed on 
the table. 

(b) No detailed enquiries in resipect of each of the officials concerned 
were made by the Posts and Telegraphs Department as they were charged 
with offences which, it is alleged, they had committed as private citizens 
and not in iheir official cafiacity. 
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(c) (?) and (ft). The officials in question are the following sorters of 
the Itailway Mail Service : 

Mr. Ram Sarup T, 

Mr. Mangat Ram, 

Mr. Sadat Ali, 

Mr. Tara Parshad, 

Mr. Mohan Lai, IT, 

Mr. Kifayatulla. 

(in) Government have no information. 

(d) Copies of the decisions are placed on the table. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) No. 


Vo^jy of a Utter No, A.-L-SoJA., dated tJie 17119th March, 1932, from Srijut Nirmal 
Chandra Sen Gupta, ILL., General Secretary^ .\lUInd\a {including llunna) Postal 
and 1\, M. S. Union, Delhi, to the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
New Delhi. 

. ' \ 

iSuBJKtT : — Police raid on the Heat House, near the Delhi Clock Tower, and severe 
assault on R. M. S. ofncials and Rest House attendants. 

I beg to offer you sincerest thanks on behalf of members of my Union in general 
and the B. M. S. officials and Rest House attendants in particular who were severely 
assaulted by the Police on the 13th instant for the promptitude with which you 
deputed the Senior Deputy Director-General, Mr. J. B. T. Booth, I.C.B., and Assistant 
Director-General, Bfii Bahadur A. K. Mukerjee to make local enquiries on the spot as soon 
as the matter wa.s reported to you by a deputation of the aggrieved sorters on the 
next day. I must also thank you sincerely for the sympathy you expressed, ^ in 
course of the interview you granted me on the 15th instant, for the B. M. S. officials 
who snfferc'd injuries from the lathi-charge and were molested in other ways by the 
Police and for the kind assurance you authorised me to communicate to them that 
you will do everything in your power to protect them. 

2. As directed by you, I discussed the matter fully with Bai Bahadur A. K. 
Mukerjee in the light of the information I had gathered from some of the eye- 
witnesses and victims of the Police raid by personal enquiry and inspection on the 
spot on the 14t.h instant and acquainted him with their viewpoint. It was gratifying 
to learn from him that after the enquiry both he and Mr. Booth were strongly con- 
vinced of the perfect innocence of the B. M. S. officials in the Rost House on the day 
of occurrence on the alleged ciiarge of throwing brickbats on the police force from 
the Best House building and that they took up a strong attitude before the Police 
authorities and condemned the unwarranted action of the Police in connection with 
the raid and the assault. As, however, it appeared to me from my conversation with 
him as well as from my examination of the injured B. M. S. officials that at the time 
of tl)e enquiry most of the victims were absent from the Best House under the 
impression that the enquiry would b^ conducted elsewhere I suggested to him that 
a report from me embodying the results of my enquiry might possibly be of some 
help to the authorities in arriving at conclusions <and as he readily approved of the 
idea I am submitting the following report bearing only on salient points connected 
with the raid. 

3. J visited the Rest House at about 5-30 p.m., on the 14th March, 1932, and 
was met by about ten sorters and van-peons who were either victims of the Police 
^d and assault or were eye-witnesses of the incident and by Mr. Mulchand, Inspector, 
B. M. S., D. I., who was also there for making a personal enquiry. I was shown 
round end up and down the building which is a four-storied oiie of which the 
2nd, 3rd and fourth storeys are used by R. M. S.' officials as rest-house. I saw 
signs of destruction in all the storeys, viz., shattered door panes, windows and 
shashes and broken pieces of glass scattored hero and there. T was told bv ev'e- 
wii^esses that at about 6 p.m. on the 13th instant when most of the inmates were 
either Iving on their eharpoys or preparing to start for the station and the rest 
house attendants were cooking food or cleansing ntensils a posse of police constables 
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in uniforms, about 40 in number and armed with lathis forcibly entered the premises 
and without giving any warning whatsoever and in spite of being repeatedly told by 
the victims that they wore R. M. S. officials on duty continued to belabour them with 
lathis y kick tliom mercilessly and abu^c them in the filthiest language. This 
happened in all the three storeys and doors, windows and shashes were smashed by the 
police lathis. Homo of them also entered the cook-room for Muslim sorters and 
assaulted the attendant while he was cooking. The Hindu attendant was assaulted 
while he was cleansing utensils. 

4. I wa.s told that sorters Ali Hussain and Sadat Ali of D.-5 Section, sorters 
Mohanlal and Taraprasad of D-11 Section, Sorter Kifayatiillah of J-T)ivision and sorters 
Kanhyalal nnd Van-perjii Kamalakant of A-10 section as well as Din Mahommed and 
Mahfuz, Rest House A,ttcndant.s sustained serious injuries while others received 
minor injuries from the police assault. 1 could not meet those R. M. S. officials who 
were reported to luivo sustained serious injuries except Munshi Kifayatullah as all 
of them had loft the Rost House. Munshi Kifaytatnllah whoso injuries on the head 
wore treated nnd bandaged at the Civil Hospital, Delhi described with tearful eyes 
that ho was severely nnd mercilessly assaulted with lathi, kicks and buffets and abused 
in the filthiest language when he was answering a call of nature preparatory to his 
departure for tlio station. Some of tho.se I saw had abrasions, sprains and swellings 
in various parts of tl.'eir bodies. T give below a list of the assaulted persons with 
brief remarks cahout their injuries : 

1. Rahil Ram Sarup, Head Sorter D 5 (.swelling caused in his right hand which 

he used in warding off the lathi blows aimed at his head). 

2. ]\fuushi Ail Ifus.'^aiii, 2nd sorter, D*5 (wrist injured). 

3. R.ib i Manga I Rarn, Head Sorter, D-ll, (beaten on the slioulder with lathi). 

4. Munshi Sadat Ali, 2nd sorter, (serious injury on head and arm which 

caused profuse bleeding). 

5. Hahn Murari Lall, Assistant Sorter, D-ll, (right leg hurt). 

6. Rabu Mohanlal, 4th sorter, D-ll (injury on forehead just above the eyes 

and ah-so on shoulder). 

*7. Rabu Taraprashad, Assi.stant Sorter D-ll, (injury on right hand and right hip). 

8. Munshi KifayMtiillaii. Assistant Soiter, J-Division (serious injury on head and 

light hand temporarily disabled, profuse bleeding). 

9. Munshi Md. ITsruan Khan, head sorter, A-19, (assaulted). 

10. Munshi Aftah .Ahmed, 2nd sorter, A-19, (assaulted). 

11. Munshi Arninuddin, sorter, A-19, (a.‘4saultcd). 

12. Rabu Bri jraoiiaidal, head sorter, A-19, (severely assaulted). 

43. Rabu Tulshiram, 2nd sorter, A-19, (assaulted). 

14. Munshi Nasiin Haidar, sorter, A-19, (assaulted). 

15. Bahu Kaiihya Lai, head sorter, .\-10, (sustained serious injuries). 

16. Kamalakant, van jjcori, A-10. (serious injury). 

17. Rhawaniparsad, van peon, A-19, (assaulted). 

13. Munslii Rabat Ali, sorter, A-3, (assaulted). 

19. Munshi A.hraad Hussain, sorter, A-3, (assaulted). 

20. Sitaram, van peon, A-3, (assaulted). 

21. Rambharosa, van peon, A-3, (assaulted). 

22. Bud ha, Rest House attendant, (sprains). 

*23. Din Mohommad, Rest House attendant, (severely assaulted). 

*24. Mahfuz, Rest House attendant, (assaulted). 

5. I was informed that all the above persons except one sorter and two Rest House 
attendants whose names are marked with asterisks were, after the assault and beating 
was over, arrested and taken to the Kotvmli and kept in custody there till about 
1 A.M., at night when they w^cro released on surety being given by some of their co- 
•' workers. I was also informed that in spite of repeated requests the police authorities 
refused to allow them to inform you of the incident. 
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6. An ugly featuro of the raid was, as I was told by some of the victims, that 
Bs. 3142-0, in all was snatched away from the persons of some sorters while another 
was robbed of his silver stud as per detail given below : 

Babu Bamsarup, Head sorter, D-5— Silver stud. 

Munshi Kifayatulla, Assistant sorter, J-Dn. — ^Ks. 10. 

Munshi Aftab Ahmed, 2nd sorter A-19,— Bs. 10. 

Babu Tulsiram, 2nd sorter, A-19, — Bs. 8-12-0. 

Munshi Nasim Haider, sorter, A-11, — ^Bs. 3. 

7. I may be permitted to state that my report is based on oral statements made 
before me and hurriedly jotted down by me in course of my enquiry and as such may 
not be strictly correct in point of facts. From the meagre report of the incident 
published in to-day’s Hindustan Times a typed copy of which is enclosed, 1 am 
convinced that I have under-rated rather than over-rated facts. I believe my report 
to be substantially correct in point of details and I hope that it will at least help 
the Department in carrying on further investigations and to form conclusions regard- 
ing the important issues involved which I shall discuss presently. 

8. From the enquiries, I made I am perfectly convinced that the police theory 
on which it appears the raid and the assault have been justified, viz., that brickbats 
were thrown on the police force from the Best House building is not only improbable 
but entirely incredible. The building is situated at a distance of nearly 200 yds. or 
moie from the Queen Victoria Statue, where the police was stationed at the time 
and even the strongest man in the world cannot throw brickbats from such a distance. 
Even if some bricks were detected in the House, as the police authorities appear to 
have stated to your olficers, the fact cannot be accepted as proof of tho throwing 
of brickbats. Everyone knows that bricks are used by Indians for household pur- 
poses, viz., construction of hearths, supporting utensil cases, racks and cots and if 
a search is made in houses occupied by oven high Indian officers bricks will be found 
there. 'I’lie verandah on the first storey facing tho statue is entirely blocked by 
strong wire-Tiottiiig and no missiles can be tluown from thert*. T found a tremendous 
row of loose new bricks at some distance, from the Best House stocked between the 
building and the Queen Victoria Statue evidently for building purposes and the 
riff-raffs and liooligaiu who wore responsible for the throwing of brickbats on tho 
police, as reported in the Hindustan Times ^ apparently used these bricks as missiles. 
I was informed that when these people were being chased and roughly bandied by 
the police some of them raised the cry that the brickbats were being thrown 
from the Best House building and the infuriated police wore caught 
in by this mischievous, though improbable story and raided the Rest House with 
results described above. The conduct of the police as evidenced by the details given 
in my report distinctly proves tliat they got crjtirely out of restraint and acted as 
’P they had run amok. Even assuming for the sake of aigmncnt that tho brickbat 
theory was correct tliero was absolutely no justification for the indiscriminate and 
merciless assaults on public seiwants on duty and tln*ir acts of vandalis n as no 
resistance was offered by their poor victims. They could maintain law and order by 
simply arresting all the inmates of the house as they practically did after the assault 
wa® over. 

9. Another point which I would urge for your consideration is that the police as 
responsible public servants should have sent you intimation and obtained your formal 
sanction, if not before entering tho premises rented and occupied by tho Govern- 
ment, at least soon after tiiking the men in their custody considering they were 
repeatedly told by their victims that they were Postal officials on duty and in view 
of your presence at Delhi. Far from doing so they do not appear to have informed 
you at all and you were kept absolutely in the dark about such an important and 
sensational event until a deputation of the sorters reported the matter in von on the 
next day. The conduct of the [xilicc in this particular respect also goes to show 
that they went off their heads and were not acting as responsible public servants 
should have done. 

10. I may assure you that Postal officials in general and R. M. S. officials in 
particular »T.re entirely devoid of politics. They are keenly alive to their duties 
and responsibilities and are true to their salt as Government officials. They have 
proved their sterling loyalty and sense of duty by a faithful discharge of their 
onerous duties in most difficult and perilous situations quite unaffected by political 
movements that have long been disturbing the peace of the country. The R. M. S. 
officials concerned in the present case are most of them elderly men with long 
services at their credit. It is inconceivable that these men when they vrere dead- 
tired by exacting night duties in the running trains or when they were preparing 
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tiicMnselvcs for the return trips would have either energy or inclination to commit 
such dastardly crimes as throwing brickbats on the police which would not only 
render them liable to heavy punishment but al«o to summary dismissal. They are 
convulsed witli unspeakable grief and feel deeply humiliated by the treatment that 
tfj<vv received and at the prospect of being prosecuted on charges in which they had 
no complicity. They are all poor men and wanting in means to defend 
tliemselves ]jroperly in case of their prosecution and dread the consequences, in view 
of the uncertainties of law, of going without a proper defence. My Union, there 
fore, ventures to suggest that considering all llic circumstances, the Department will 
arrange for their defence in case of their ))ro/:eciition by efficient lawyers and thus 
afford them facilities to vindicate their character. My Union also ventures to suggest 
that in case of their accpiittal you will kindly approach the Government for payment 
of adequate cornpensjition for tlie bodily injuries and mental anguish and pain they have 
suffered. 

11. I may also be permitted to point out that the place where the Rest House is 
at present situated has become jv danger zone as it is the centre of nil political agita- 
tion and demonstration and consequently the R. M. S. officials, especially in view^ of 
their recent experience, feel it quite unsafe to |mss their rest days there. My Union, 
therefore, respectfully suggests that steps should be taken to shift the Rest House 
to a suitable building in a quieter locality near the Railway Station as soon as possible. 


INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. 

Erom 

T. Ryan, Esquire, C.I.E., 

Offg. Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

To 

• The General Secretary, 

All-India (including Burma), Postal and R. M. S. Union, 

Delhi. 

No. 244-lM/32/Police Raid. 

Dated Simla, the 21st April, 1932. 

Sm, 

In reply to your letter No. AI-85-A., dated the 8th April, 1932, regarding the 
Police Raid on the R. M. S. Rest House near the Delhi Clock Tower, I have the 
honour to inform you that from reports received it appears that the case is still the 
subject of official investigation and proceedings, pending the outcome of which it 
would obviously be impossible f6r me to commit myself to any view as to which, 
if any, of the parties concerned were to blame for the unfortunate occurrence of 
the 13th March. 

2.^ far as departmental action in the interests of the staff seemed to be called 

for this was taken immediately, as you have already, acknowledged, by the Senior 
Deputy Director-General and by the Postmaster-General, on the 14th March. Beyond 
this I regret that — with every sympathy for any member of the staff who may un- 
deservedly have sustained injury or inconvenience — it does not appear possible fpr 
me to intervene in a matter which is essentially one between the police and certain 
departmental employees relating to acts alleged to have been done by them in their 
capacity of private citizens. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. RYAN, 

Offg. Director-General. 


No. 244-IM/32/Police Raid. 

Copy forwarded to the Postmaster-General, Punjab and N.-W. F. 

T. RYAN, 


'The 21st April 1932. 


Offg. Director-General. 
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Copy of a letter No, Es.-B.-5(-fflS3, date, I the. 3r>d February, 1033, from the Director- 

(lene.ral of Foete and 'J'eleyraphe, New Delhi, to the Poatmaeter-Oeneral, Central' 

Circle^ Nagpur, 

Subtext : — Appeal of Mr. Kifayatullah, Sorter, for the grant of disability leave. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. F.-6-23, dated the 19th September, 1932, , 
forwarding an appeal dated the 22iul July 1932 from Mr. Kifayatnllah, Sorter, 11. M. S., 
‘J’ Division, in which he prays : 

(1) tliat f'e leave on average pay for 2 months and 9 days combined with leave 

on half average pay for 8 days already granted to him be converted into 
special disability leave, and 

(2) that hcj he compensated for the loss suffered by him on ncconot of the injuries 

.sustained in the Police Paid on the It. iVI, S. Host House at Delhi on 
the 13tli March, 1932. 

2. In regard to prayer (1), I am to say that the injury was not received by the 
sppellanl. in the })CTfoi7nancc of his official duties. No ccrlificntt^ from a medical 
board, as r(‘ipiircd nrnler fundamental llule 83 (3) has been submitted by the petitioner. 
The appellant has already boon granted leave on average pay for two months and 
9 days and as (ho leave rulo.^ arc lil)eral the Director-General considers that the 
leave already granted to him will meet the requirements of his case and is unlikely 
to opera /e har.^ldy against him. 

3. With reg.'ird to prayer (2) I am to add that it is not admissible under any 
rnlc. Tn the circnmstancc.s the Direct or-( Icnoral while fully sympatJjisirig with 
the appollanl. regn ts that in these circumstances, he cannot see his w’ay to accede to 
cither of the a])pellant’s f)raycr. lie may kindly be informed accordingly. 

4. The appellant’s service book and character sheet are rctnrnod herewith. 


Co/)i^ nj a Irttpy No. (hifrd the. ^nri Fchrmiry^ Iff.l'l. from, fjio D'ncrfor- 

t)f (,n<l Tnlcgrap'ifi^ Ncic Dclhi.^ to thn Poatmastcr-General^ Punfah 

ard iV.-TF. l\ Circle.^ Lahore, 

SuTijF.rfu : — Question of the granting of special casual Ictave to certain sortcr.s who were 
ininved in the Police raid on the R. M. S.» Rest House at Delhi on the 13th March 
1932. 

With reference to the correspondence resting with your letter No. Mai]3-A./G.>97, 
dit’il tlu^ ?‘"iid j 9‘52 ofi the .'^ubicct noted above, I am directed to say 

(bat the Dircctor-Ocncral while fnlly sympathising with the injured Sorters docs 
not feel that this is a case in which the regular Icavo granted to them can with 
rctro.spective effect bo commuted into special casual leave. The sorters have been 
given leave on full average pay and as Iho leave rules are libernl the Director-General 
considers that the leave already granted meets the requirement of the caso jind is 
unlikely to operate harshly against any of tho officials in question. 


A copy is forwarded to the General Seoretary. All-India (inclndin? Burma) P^tal 
and B M. S. Union, Delhi, for information in continnation of this office letter 
No. 244-I.M./F.R./32, dated the 14th December 1932. 
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Placing of oebtain Clerks on Special Duty in the Office of the 
Agent, North Western Railway. 

6B4. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddih (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon):(tt) Ts it a fact that certain clerks were placed on special duty 
temporarily in the onico of the Agent, North Western Railway, to deal 
with retrenchment work, etc. ? 

(b) How many posts liave been created for this work and for what 
period ? 

(c) What extra pay has been given to each of the clerks placed on 
special duty for retrenchment, etc., and what proportion does it bear to 
their j)ermanent emoluments? 


Mr. P. B. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I will reply to questions 
Nos. 684 to 637 together. T have called for the information required and 
will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Re-appointment of Retrenched Staff of Railways in the Inverse 
Order of their DrsoHAROE. 

j 635. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): (a) Will Government be pleased to sl ate whether I he recom- 
mendation of I ho Court of Enquiry to the effect that reappointment of 
retrenched staff should bo made in the inverse order of their discharge w'as 
aicicoptcd by Government? 

(b) Is it a fact that Abdnl Khaliq, a Muslim clerk, was discharged from 
the Compilation Branch of the office of the Agent, North Western Railway, 
on the 10th August, 1931? 

(c) Is it a fact that Knn,shi Ram, a Hindu clerk, of the same office was 
discharged on the lOtli July, 1931? 

(d) Is it a fact that Kanshi Ram has been re-appointed in preference to 
Abdul Khaliq? 

(e) Will Government please state what steps they propose to take to 
see that such injustice is not done to qualified Muslims? 

Mttsltm Draftsmen retrenched from the Office of the Chief 

Engineer, Survey and Construction, North Western Railway. 

1636. ♦Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (on ))ehnlt of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): (a) Is it a fact that Messrs. Abdul Rashid and Mahomed Shafi, 
senior Muslim draftsmen, retrenched from the office of Chief Engineer, 
Survey and Conetruotion, North Western Railway, have not yet been re- 
appointed whereas a junior Hindu draftsman of the same office, named 
Prabh Dass, has been reappointed in a permanent vacancy? 

(b) Are Government satisfied that the Labour Exchange Branch in 
the North Western Railway is functioning properly in such a manner as 
to see that Muslim interests are not disregarded in this manner? 


tFor answer to this question, gee answer to question No. 634. 
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Sindhi Hindus disohaboed from the Office of the Chief Engineer, 
Survey and Construction, North Western Railway, 

t637. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Hc-iroon) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state, the total number of 
Sindhi Hindus discharj^ed from the office of the Chief Engineer, Survey and 
Construcjtion, during the last economy campaign? 

(h) Is it not a fact that most of them were discharged on account of 
cessation of their work rather than retrenchment? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if temporary men discharged 
from an essentially temporary branch like a construction branch are to 
be treated for the purpose of reappointment as being on the same footing 
with permanent retrenched staff? 

(d) Is it a fact that most of those Sindhis have been reappointed? 

(a) Will Government please state whether the Sindhi Hindu clerks 
of the Construction Branch have been reappointed now strictly in accord- 
ance with their turn under rule? If not, why, and who is responsible 
for that? 

Retrenchment of a certain Jemadar from the Office of the Pubmo 

Service Commission. 

638. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (on behalf of Shaikh Eazal Haq 
Piracha) : (a) Is it a fact that it was decided to retrench a Jemadar from 
the office o-f the Public Service Commission in the last Simla Session, and 
that one Tnayat IKhan was retrenched in consequence? 

(b) Is it a fact that Jemadars' posts in that office arc not isolated and 
that they must be regarded as on one cadre in that office? 

(а) Is it a fact that there were available for retrenchment Jemadars 
both senior and junior to Inayat Khan in age and service, but that Inayat 
Khan was retrenched in contravention of the rules laid down by the Gov- 
ernment of India in this connection? 

(d) Is it also a fact that communal proportion (vis-a-vis Muslims) has 
also been disturbed by the retrenchment of Inayat Khan, for the mainte- 
nance of which proportion in Government offices, the Government has 
given unequivocal guarantees to this Assembly? 

(e) Are Government prepared to reinstate him and retrench some 
other Jemadar? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The facts axe as stated by the 
Honourable Member. 

(б) and (d). For purposes of retrenchment jemadars and peons Lave 
been treated as belonging to one category. As a result of retrenchment, 
the communal proportion in this category has been slightly disturbed in 
the office of the Public Service Commission, but I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to mv reply to part (a) of question No. 439 on the 21st 
February, 1933, which shows the exact scope of the orders in regard to 
retrenchment of personnel. 

(c) He was selected for retrenchment as being the least efficient of the 
jemadars of his class of whom there were men both senior and jimior to 
him. The suggestion that the retrenchment of this jemadar was not in 


t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 634, 
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accordance witli the orders issued by t.lie (ilovernment of India in regar< 
to retreiicdiTnont of jUTsannol is not corrt^et. 

(e) (lovernTiient are not ])rei>a‘*ed to take th(^ action suggested by tin 
Honourable Miunbor, 

Postmen and PAficEus .sucf^KssFi.iL in run Lower Grade Clerical 

Examination. 

639. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Are ('lovernnient awnre that ih( 
Hircador (i(U\evMl of Po-^ls .‘iiui 3’(*l“jranli;’, i nu.Mii luis issued a noti- 
fication that the subordinate staff of post men and packers, who have 
■passed the lower grjide. cU'rieal examinaliou. will la* trivt*n ])referenc( 
over outsiders in flie event of \ar*aiu*ies occurring'’ 

(b) Will Govorninont be pleased to stat^. whether this rule is strictly 
followed by the Karachi Post Olhee under the Sind and Baluchistan Circle 

((•) Is it a fact Unit seven oulsi-iers, ruma ly, Alessrs. (1) Badrinath, 
(2) ■\]!>]]jnlal, (3) ( ’hivan jilal. (4) Ahdjil llphnian, i'5) llanun. son of Mr. Iyer, 
the Post uiasff r’, rb'nev.d Post (^tVi- e, Karaein, (6) Eohenlnl and (7) Mohd. 
Yusuf, have been appointed in the clerical staff when j)'istrnen Mr. 
Nagesar i-rasii:i(l :\\u] ?li. Bhola Butt lual pa^'s-o \]\r lower gTsde exami- 
nation P.'all» l)e«''rini>t'r, w'S’o iiot ‘ive]} w'l.rn (‘n above 

seven ]iosfs wi're (ilb'd in? 

(d) Will Government bo pleased to sta'e why. in spite of the definite 
notiliealina of llu' Director (Lmcral rf Pos^^ md Telegraphs oiitsidc'rs, 
who Iir.ve no liein liavo been ‘^p'poij'ted ? 

(c) Will Govcrnnioait be pleased to state whether postmen and packers, 
who are outsiders in tlie Postal T)e])nr;mont in the Tvaraclii Post Ollice, 
arc being given preference ovew the men mIio t(mi])orarily served in the 
same Department? 

(/) Ts it a fact that: two outsiders, l\b'ssrs. Teja Singh and Bliujan 
Bao S. "Aradidair*. Imv^* be>'n ap]aanted a,: ])nc.l:ers h\ tj;,. Kav-oelii I'ost 
Onif'e* v.lien Messrs. Kliushal Singh and Din Da,’^ai have worked for 
four years? 

'(g) Are Government prejiared to issue instructions to the Director of 
Posts and Telegraplis, Sind and Baluc1iist;rn Circle, that he should alvvayt; 
give preference to postmen and packers who are knoM'n as temporary 
staff ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan; fa) Tlie ordi'rs issued by the Direetor-Genernl 
provide for the preferential treatment of passed departmental men subject 
to the condition explained in the reply given to Afr. V. G. Beddi's starred 
question No. 768 in this JToiise on the 26th September, 1932. 

(b) Government have no re«ason to suppose that the orders just refer- 
red to are not being strictly followed in the Karachi Post Oflice. 

(c) to (/). Government have no information. Tf the officials referred 
to consider that they have a grievance, it is open to them to represent 
their case through the proper official channel. 

(g) In view of the reply to part (b), Government do not consider it 
necessary to issue any special instructions in the matter. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
say, with reference to paragraph 2, whether he has made any inquiries to 
llnd out whether the Director has been strictly following that ruling or 

QOt ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: No, Sir. I have not made any inquiries. The 
mlers were perfectly specific, and I have no reason whatever to believe 
that they are not being carried oujb. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: In view of the fact. Sir, that the submission 
has been made that there has been some digression from them or that the 
instructions are not being followed, may I not expect the Honourable 
Member to make inquiries and be certain about them? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I have not thought it necessary to make inquiries, 
Sir, but in deference to the Honourable Member’s expressed wish in the 
matter, I shall make inquiries. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Thank you very much. 

With regard to clause (c), these people do feel affected and I shall be 
lhankful to the Honourable Member if he will inquire if they have any 
genuine grievance. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The inquiries which I have promised to make to 
satisfy the Honourable Member will cover that point. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Thanks very much. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

! 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): Mr. 
Deputy President, as already announced by me last Thursday, the five 
working days of next week, from Monday to Friday, will be taken up 
entirely by the voting on Demands. I also wish to take this opportunity 
cf informing the House that Government intend to move for considera- 
tion of the Finance Bill on Monday, the 18th March, 


THE GENE;RAL budget— GENERAL DISCUSSION— conW. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
will now resume the general discussion of the Budget. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
Ibadan Rural) : Mr. Deputy President, I am thankful to you for affording 
some little more time to go through some of the Budget papers. I cun 
now say that I have at least tried to read most of these papers and I 
siiould sa.y that, in addition to the very elaborate speech of the Honourable 
tho Finance Member this year, we have got a very fine supplementary 
memorandum from the Financial Secretary in which all possible points of 

B 
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information have been given with such lucidity and detailed explanations 
as will, I think, satisfy this side of the House. Yesterday, Sir, I was 
dealing with the question of the restoration of five per cent, of the 
salaries’ cut. I was making the point that it was not so much out of 
solicitude for the poor Indian clerks in Government service that this salary^ 
cut has been partially restored, but that it was the pressure from the Indian 
Civil Service, not only here in India, but also in England, that has 
compelled the Government to restore the five per cent. Cut this year and 
it would seem as if they will bo compelled to restore the other half next 
year, whatever may be tlie financial condition of India. Sir, on this 
point I should like to remind the House that it is not so much the 
sanctity of contract with these officers. I think when most of the officers 
now in the services joined, this high scale of salary was not a condition 
of service at that time. If I remember aright, it was in the year 1918-19 
when the Peace Treaty was concluded that the price levels were very high’. 
At that time, due to constant pressure from the civil services, the. Govern- 
ment had to yield and raise the scales of salaries of their officers to an 
inordinately liigli amount which positively proves extravagant in these 
days of low prices and of low cost of living. I shall not today go info 
details and compare the scales of salaries that obtain here in India with 
those tliat obtain in other richer countries which are in a position to pay 
higher scales of salaries. But what I maintain is that the present scale 
of salaries is very high. Then the Bee concessions were added, These 
were meant only for non-Indian officers, but were extended to other officers 
in the Ilailways and other Departments, not even thought of by the 
•Commission itself. Now, our point is that before restoring the cut in 
salaries. Government should have considered the condition of the Local 
Governments as well. The Government of Bengal, I know at least, can 
never make their two ends meet, because of the Meston Award. I think 
it is only in the Presidency of Madras that they usually have a surplus 
Budget, but all the other Provincial Governments are in a very sad 
plight. The question of the restoration of cuts should, therefore, be consi- 
dered when the condition, hot only of the Central Government, but of all 
the Local Governments, has been improved. I leave that question there, 
because I know it has already been discussed and will be discussed also 
Jateir on. 

Before I pass on to other items, I should like to say just a word about 
the Postal Department. It is always claimed that the post offices pay 
their own way and the unfortunate amalgamation of the telegraph 
accounts with tlie postal accounts makes the postal budget alw’ays a 
deficit budget; otherwise there is no reason to raise the price of the post 
cards and envelopes so high. On the other hand, it has always been 
argued that these are two different branches of the same Government and,- 
so, whatever is gained on one side would have to be paid on the other. Sir,- 
1 do not agree with that argument at all. When accounts are to be kept,- 
each branch of the Government of India should keep its own account 
separate, so that each Department may be judged on its merits. I 
understand that even with regard to the retrenchment suggestions that 
were made, there has been very little retrenchment on the telegraph side. 
My information is that the telegraph engineering side has been left un- 
touched. So I should like to suggest one thing that, instead of making 
* guesses about the postal and telegraph accounts, there should be separate 
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stamps for telegrams so that the accounts on the telegraph side may bo 
clearly set apart and be judged separately. Tliat is a suggestion which, 

I hope, Government will consider, so that in future instead of making 
guesses and the postal people complaining, there may be accurate accounts 
enabling us to judge whether the postal side is having its balanced budget. 
In that case it will be possible for tlie question of lowering the I'^tes for 
post cards and envelopes being considered on its own merits. 

I shall then deal with a few ‘figures from income-tax only to show, — 
have not very much sympathy for income-tax payers, — that the cost of 
realising the 18’23 crores w’ould be 85 lakhs. I am taking the figures from 
the explanatory memorandum of the li’inancial Secretary. In 1931-32, 
there were 17*49 crores and the cost of it w*as 74 lakhs. In 1932-33, the 
income was 17*70 crores and the cost was 78 lakhs. That shows that 
there is an increase of 21 lakhs in income and the cost of collection 
increased by 4 lakhs, which comes up to 20 per cent., while the cosi of tho 
previous collection of income-tax was only *4^ per cent. From this I 
should like to impress on the Finance Member that if the cost of 
collection for this extension of the income-tax to people with income below 
Rs. 2,000 is so disproportionate, it is fair that Government should con- 
sider the question of remission for people below Rs. 2,000. 

Then I should like to say a word about salt. Here, there is no 
suggestion about any alteration. But we, who come from Bengal, must say 
a word about the additional salt duty for whieh we may or may not have 
any chance to speak. The purpose of the additional salt duty was to 
afford some facilities for tlie indigenous manufacturers in Bengal to pro- 
duce salt for consumption locally, and it is known to the House that no 
efforts have been made in that direction. The money that was sent back 
to Bengal for that purpose has been utilised by the l^engal Govern- 
ment for their own purposes and I tliink no amount has been spent to 
make any effort to have local manufacture of salt in Bengal. Now, the 
condition of the people there has been very graphically described by my 
friend, Mr. Amur Nath Butt. Their produce is not getting the proper 
price, and any additional charge on their bare necessities is really the last 
straw to break the proverbial camel's back. So, I think there will be un- 
animous support, at least from Bengal Members, on this question that 
Bengal should not be further burdened with any additional salt duty at 
this time. 

I have to say just a word about the duties on kerosene oil. The House 
knows that there is a difference of four pies in the excise and import duties 
on kerosene. I think there has been no explanation up till now why this 
difference is being maintained. The price of kerosene in India is settled 
by the price that the imported keix)seiie can obtain in competition with the 
Burmah Oil Company. The Burmah Oil Company puts its price exactly] 
on the same level as the price that the imported kerosene can fetch here 
in India. So, there is no ground why this difference in the excise and 
import duty on kerosene oil should go to the pockets of the Burmah Oil 
Company and should not be utilised by the Central Exchequer. I hope 
the Honourable the Finance Member will explain to the House how, in 
these very bad times, he does not think of equalising the excise^ and import 
duty on kerosene oil. Referring to the figures I find that the import duty 
on kerosene has reduced the imported duty in the year 1929-30 to 
Rs. 164*33 lakhs. The revised estimate for the year 1932-33 is 150*00 
lakhs, while the amount realised from the excise duty on kerosene in 

B Q 
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1929-30 was 95-70 lakhs, and the revised estimate for 1932-33 is 275-00 
lakhs. That shows that due to this difference in the excise and import 
duty, while the foreign import has been decreased, there has been a great 
increase in the Burmah Oil Company's supply and by this the Indian 
revenue has been deprived of a legitimate sum for which I think there 
is no special ground why they should be treated as they have been. If I 
remember aright, in one of the earlier speeches it was said by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that there was not to be any difference between 
the excise and import duty on kerosene. 

1 would now say just a word about the Army. It has been claimed 
that the Army expenditure has gone down very considerably. The main 
reason that has been shown is the lowering of the price of foodstuffs and 
other necessary articles. So, if that be the main ground for the contrac- 
tion of the Army Budget, when there will be a rise in price of commodi- 
ties, it will again intlate to 50 crores or more. So I think no credit can 
now bo claimed, and the pressure of the Indian Members of this House 
in regard to this matter remains the same. 

It has been admitted that at present the Indian export is less than * 
the whole of India’s import by about two crores of rupees and that for 
the payment of our home charges or other invisible imports, we had to 
pay for the last tw’o years by exodus of gold. The question has been 
elaborately dealt with by the Honourable tlie Finance Member, but yet 
we can ask him how long can ho expect this process to continue? He 
thinks that this exodus of gold is really “exchanging one form of invest- 
ment for another”, but here we do not agree with him. I know the theory 
that gold cannot be eaten and so there should not be any anxiety to keep 
gold; if it is profitable, why should it not be exported? But there is also 
the evident anxiety on the part of all nations to keep as much gold in 
tlieir countries as they can. Here iny point is that unless there are serious 
efforts on the part of the Government of India to increase India's exports, 
they should pay not only for the visible imports, but also for the invisible 
imports by sending her ’gold reserve. There is no way out. India must 
so arrange that there should be a sufficient volume of export from our 
side to cover all our liabilities, whether in the shape of imports or interest 
charges or other home charges. The remedy is to encourage industi-y and 
manufacture. When that question is raised, the general answer — the 
Honourable Sir Frank Noyce will rise and say — ^will be that industry is a 
deijartincnt which is a transferred provincial subject, so the Government 
of India have nothing to do with it. If we refer to these transferred 
subjects, we find that all matters tliat relate to the building of the nation 
are provincial subjects. But in fixing the allocation of the fund, the 
Government of India keep all the expanding heads of revenue in their 
hands. We, in Bengal, as I have said before, have been hard hit because 
of the Meston Award. The excise duty on jute is all monopolised by the 
Government of India. The whole of the income-tax, and out of a revenue 
of 40 crores 30 crores or more are usurped by the Central Government. 

Now, the decision of the question about Federal Finance will be settled 
in about two years' time. I understand that there is some chance of 
doing justice to Bengal in the future constitution. But during these 
intervening period of two years, I do not know how the Bengal Govern- 
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meut can see their way to balance their Budget. We find that the whole 
of this excise duty is now absorbed by the Government of India, while 
nothing has been done for the jute industry of Bengal 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour, 
able Member has one minute more. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The jute industry is really the producers* monopoly, 
but Government have failed to take any step in helping the poor Bengal 
r3"Ots in organising their position. They have failed to take any advantage 
of this monopoly. Rather the merchants are dictating their terms and, 
if I refer to the figures, I can show that they have been compelled to 
restrict even the growth of jute in Bengal. 

Sir, we have received no reply from the Finance Department about 
the Third Report of the General Rurposes Eetrenchniient Committee. 
What steps ilioy have taken in giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Committee as regaids the Foreign and Rolitical Department? Neither 
the House has been told anything about the new scales of pay that Govern- 
ment are going to enforce in future, nor have they told the House about 
what they propose to do in this connection. The House certainly can 
claim this information from the Government. 

Now, I want to say only one word, Sir, about the Hindu University. 
I am grateful to Sir Muhammad Yakub for raising the question of grants 
to Universities. I agree with him that there should not have been any 
cut in the educational institutions, and if the question of giving aid to the 
educational institutions and Universities are taken up by Government, I 
hope the question of the claim of the Hindu University in this matter will 
not fail to draw the attention of the Government. 

I 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
I wish first of all to join with Honourable Members who have preceded 
me in congratulating the Honourable tlie Finance Member on the way 
he explained the Budget to this House. His speech was remarkable not 
only for ite lucidity, but the Honourable Member showed great skill in 
avoiding the dangerous corners. The Budget itself is again an emergency 
Budget. There is very little difference, only some slight variations from 
the previous Budget. Wo have the same scale of taxation and tariffs, 
and the Honourable the Finance Member does not promise any relief 
whatever to the general public or fo the industries of the country. He 
says the emergency due to world depression continues. In this country 
it seems to me that once an emergency has started, it never comes to an 
end, both in the political and in the financial sphere. I think the Honour- 
able Sir George Schuster fully realises that this state of things cannot 
continue indefinitely. The present rate of taxation is crushing the in- 
dustries, is paralysing every industrial enterprise and is telling heavily on 
the ordinary lives of the people. No relief, as I have said, is promised to 
the general tax-payer or to the industrialist; only some relief is given to 
the officials. As regards that a great deal has been said and all that I 
wish to point out is that Indian public opinion in this matter is very strong 
and the European public opinion is to a great extent also with us that 
relief ought to come simultaneously to the officials as well as to the general 
public. 
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Sir George Schuster quite rightly takes credit for bringing about equili- 
brium of the Budget. As custodian of the public finances, he is un- 
doubtedly right in laying every emphasis on that aspect of the question. 
But I am sure, he realises also that that is not all that is needed. The 
Budget may be balanced and yet the coimtry may be no better off. The 
people may be groaning under the burden of taxation; they may be 
starving, and^the Government of India’s Budget may be properly balanced 
and, if the Finance Member chooses, he can even show surplus. Up has 
also laid great stress on the necessity for maintaining the credit of India. 
Even that can be pushed too far. No Indian would like the credit of 
India to be impaired in, the estimation of the world ; but it is no use think- 
ing merely of the investors, of men who have got money to invest in 
Government securities. We have got to see how the resources of the 
country are being developed, we must find out means of developing 
further the resources of the country, so that there may be as little need as 
possible for going frequently to the market here or in England for loans. 
We realise fully that the position is a difficult one ; but my complaint is 
that the Government of India are making no effort to get out of this rut. 

There is one obvious way which, I am glad to find, has appealed also to 
my friends of the European Group — ^that is, to reduce the military ex- 
penditure. This is quite possible, but I know it is also the fact that the 
military authorities think that the army expenditure cannot be further 
reduced. Naturally enough they think so, because it is their own depart- 
ment and they want the army to be as well equipped and as efficient and 
large as possible. But they have to be made to realise the financial 
position anci it is the business of the Government of India as a whole and 
of the Finance Member in particular to tell them in definite words: “This 
is thi 3 limit and wo cannot give you anything more, and you have to make 
the best of the situation.” Wo feel and feel very strongly that there is 
considerably more room for reduction of the military expenditure. (“Hear, 
hear” from the Non-Official Benches.) We say that if you reduce the 
military expenditure by another six crores, the efficiency of the army will 
not be impaired to any dangerous extent. Time after time this question 
has been raised, and what has been done so far is, we say, wholly in- 
sufficient. That is the main point upon which I must ask my Honourable 
friend, Sir George Schuster, to concentrate all his efforts. I read with 
great care the speech which he delivered at the Ottawa Conference. The 
picture that he painted then is still vivid in my memory. Ho pointed out 
then how the army expenditure was swallowing up the revenues of India, 
leaving nothing for developing the resources of the country and brightening 
the lives of its people. I want to remind him of that speech of his, and 
I wish to ask him as earnestly as I can to concentrate all his energies in 
reducing further and to a substantial ext<3nt the army expenditure. That 
is the only way out of the difficulty. He realises, I am sure, indeed a man 
of his natural gifts and talents who has been conversant with the affairs of 
the country for so many years now, must realise that some way must be 
found to get out of the present groove and out of the difficulties that now 
confront us. There is only one way at present that I can see and that is 
as I have said, to reduce the military expenditure. 

He has told us that in the civil departments of the Government of 
India he has effected considerable retrenchment, nearly as much as was 
recommended by the various sub-committees. I admit that I have not 
tad the time to examine that position: my friend, Mr. Mitra, has just 
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pointed out that no information is available regarding the Political Depart- 
ment. We made a report on that subject and we shall deal with that 
when we discuss the demands. In these times of great financial distress^ 
Sir George Schuster marvels at the great power of resistance shown by the 
people of India. But I submit to the House that that is not an accurate 
way of expressing the situation. The situation is that the people, in order to 
live at all, have had to exhaust all their capital resources; and by this means 
they have managed so far merely, to exist. He has laid stress on the fact 
that there has been increased consumption of what he calls the necessities 
of life like cotton piece-goods, kerosine oil and salt, but he seems to have 
overlooked the fact * that during the last ten years there has been a consi- 
derable increase in population to the tune, I believe, of about thirty 
millions. That would account for whatever increased consumption there 
has been. But even taking the higher figures of this year, what do you 
find? He has given us the figures of the current year in respect of the 
cotton piece-goods that have been consumed. Tf you divide that among the 
350 million people, what does it amount to^ — A little more than 16 yards 
of loin cloth throughout the year. 

Now, take kerosine oil. I understand that even the villages of Europe 
are now lighted with electricity. What do you allow to the people here? 
Just a little kerosine oil to light their cottages and an extra pinch of salt, 
Supposing there is available a little more kerosine oil and an extra pinch of 
salt, is that a matter on which we should be asked to feel satisfaction or even 
any consolation? Most surely not. I do hope that the Finance Member of 
the future will not confine his attention to barest necessities of this 
character. 

Sir George Schuster docs not believe in gold at all. T think he told us 
on one occasion that gold was not to be eaten. That is perfectly true. 
But as has been just pointed out, all civilized countries are competing with 
each other in order to secure as much gold of the world as possible. 
Why, — ^because that is tlie basis of currency, and it is going to remain the 
basis of currenev for a long time to come. W'hat is the opinion in 
FiUgland now? Is it not veering round in the direction that England must 
have once again a gold standard? Where has all this gold of India gone 
to? To England. 

An Honourable Member: No. •! 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Most of it, at any rate, has gone to England. Sir 
George Schuster himself told us that ho has been buying gold and keeping 
it in reserve there. What for? To support the currency in England, to 
pay off the loans. How is this done? By raising more loans in England 
and here. All this gold, or most of it at any rate, is kept there. That 
will be of use to England, but according to him it is of no use to us. In 
this connection I may say that I am inclined to agree with what Sir Leslie 
Hudson said yesterday. I understand he made a verv sympathetic speech 
which drew applause from this side of the House. He was perfectly right 
in pointing out that a great deal of this gold is what is called distress gold 
made up of the trinkets of the masses, but I cannot agree with him when 
he says that there should be an export duty on gold. Sir, T sliould like 
that this House should consider this question carefully, but it strikes me 
nt present that, so far as the distress gold is concerned, the imposition of 
fin export duty would only mean that the poor man will get less. That 
will mean no relief whatever to the poor people. In this connection I should 
hke to know from the Honourable the Finance Member whv the sterling 
loans of five and six per cent, have not yet been paid off? Surely the 
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process of conversion which he has adopted in India and against which I 
wdsh to say nothing, — indeed it was the right course to adopt, — should have 
been adopted with reference to these sterling loans also 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): England also adopted it. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): They 
must fall due. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: T believe they are already due. 

Now, there is another thing I should like to refer to. The Finance 
Member sees in the increase of post office cash certificates and savings 
banks d(‘|)osits the channel to which the sale proceeds of gold has been 
diverted. Now, Sir, so far as the poor peoples’ gold is concerned, I agree 
with Sir Leslie Hudson that the sale proceeds of the distress gold is not 
represented in the post office cash cert-ificates and savings bank deposits. 
The very fact that it is distress gold shows that it w’as not meant for in- 
vestment. The answer is really given by my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, himself. He seems to recognise that these increases in 
small savings or rather small investments are really the result of low com- 
mercial and industrial activity. Industrial enterprise has received a serious 
set back, and people with small capital do not know how to invest their 
savings. Instead of investing such savings in industries, they have sought 
the only other method open to them of investing in Government securities. 
That is the explanation for the increase in post office cash certificates and 
savings banks. 

There is another very important matter on wffiich I wish to say a few 
words, and that is the policy, as my Honourable friend calls it, of capital 
expenditure. It is a very important subject, and when I came to read 
the portion relating to capital expenditure, I thought I would find some- 
thing which would be enlighting. I am afraid I have failed to find any 
useful suggestion in his speech in this connection. All that he said was, 
loans have to be raised, if they are to be raised at all, for the purpose 
of railways, and he supports his suggestion by stating that capital expendi- 
ture must be productive. How productive these railways are at present, 
I need not remind the House. Is it the intention of my Honourable 
friend to invest more of these borrowed monies in railways, to float more 
loans and invest those monies in railways in any form? Sir, he has 
coupled roMfIs along with the railways. He is not very explicit on that 
point, but if he suggests that the Government have a scheme in contem- 
plation by which railways will be allowed to monopolise a good portion 
of the motor traffic by roads, then that is a very controversial point indeed, 
and we will have to examine the question very carefully before we can 
adopt a policy of that character. 

Sir, as I read the newspapers I find that Government after Govern- 
ment of nil countries of Europe and America, when presenting their 
budgets through their Ministers, are fixing their attention first of all on 
12 N question of employment in the country. Throughout the 

Finance Member s speech:, which covers 40 pages, I do not 
think I found the word “employment*' anywhere. 

An Honourable Member: There is. 
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Sir Abdur Eahixn: If that is so, I do not know in what connection it 
appears. Probably in connection with the Civil Service. Anyhow, the 
question of the employment of the people here has never been put fonvard 
as one with which the Government of India are concerned. I looked into 
the abstract of the census report and I tried to find out whether, as a 
matter of fact, the question of employment had been considered by the 
Census Commissioner. So far as I could judge from the figures that are 
given there, I think the unemployed in India would be very nearly 60 
millions. Some say it is 30* millions. It may be between 30 millions and 
60 millions. The real point is this. There has not been sufficient develop- 
ment of industries in this country and indeed no attempt has yet been 
made in this direction. I should have expected that Sir George Schuster, 
in his last Budget speech, would have given us his own ideas. He is a 
man of great gifts and, I am sure, he could have given us suggestions 
as to how to develop properly the vast resources of the country and how 
to find employment for tlic milliofis of people. T saw in the newspapers 
that the Government of India were thinking of some plan for the economic 
development of India and, as a matter of fact, a meeting of economists 
was held in Delhi. A question like this should not end with meetings 
or even with the organisation of a statistical development. I find that’ 
provision has been made for the strengthening of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. We do need much more detailed 
statistics, especially of the industries in the coiintr>\ In fact we foimd 
during the discussions on the Ottawa Agreement that the Industries 
Department had not even a list of the growing industries of the country. 
I hope that the now statistical department or the officials who are ?a 
charge of the business will see to it that proper figures are available to‘ 
the public as regards the industrial activity of the country. 

Sir, I am afraid, my time is up, but T wish to say this, that I have 
not the least doubt that Sir George Schuster has done all that he could* 
within the limits allowed to him, to do justice to the interests of the 
people of India. We all realise that he is not free to make such Budgefl 
as he would like. He is controlled by Whitehall and, as a matter of fact, 
the Indian Budget is a subsidiary Budget to the Budget of the British 
Government. That is the plain unvarnished fact. If India, under the 
new constitution, gets full responsible Government, I can assure Sir 
George Schuster that we should like to have a man of his great financial 
experience and talents as our Finance Minister. Then Sir George Schuster 
^will present a Budget very different from the one which ho has now pre- 
sented to us. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, I join with the otlier Honourable Members in congratulating the 
Honourable the Finance Member for presenting his Budget with a very 
good spee(?h and in the best way he could under the present circumstances, 
i need not dilate at great length in congratulating him and saying good 
words, because he knows that he has got the best wishes of myself and 
the whole House with him. We have always admired him for his great 
talents. He is a great financial expert and has shown his good sympathy 
to the Indian finances. 

There are, however, some phases of the Budget which it is my duty 
to explain to the Honourable [Member and to the House. There are 
certain matters which present a very gloomy feature and which show that 
India is not advancing properly and that there is something wrong with 
the India of today. In spite of the great movement that India should use 
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the home made cloth, swadeshi cloth, and especially kheiddar. about seven, 
crores worth of cotton piece-goods have been imported into India. Although 
the Indian Excbequer gained in the matter of customs duties to the extent 
of 6*40 crores as against the previous 3*79 crores, by importing cotton piece- 
goods and raw cotton, I ask, at whose cost has this been done? I know that 
all this money has been obtained at the cost of the poor weaver in the 
ivillagcs. Ilio Jiand loom industry is at present telling very hard on the 
peoj^le engaged in it. The poor weavers are starving t^ay. They cannot 
make both ends meet. Still we are getting this foreign cloth imported into 
India at this high rate. Although it may be called unpatriotic on the part 
of Indians, who have, in spite of these movements, resorted to purchasing 
more foreign cloth, still there must be something which must be respons- 
ible for allosviiig this quantity io come into the country. The Honourable 
the Finance IMembcr explained fully that the prices of Japan-made goods 
fell down to a great extent and that that was responsible for dumping 
.these goods in India. If this had been foreseen sometime ago, when the 
Finance Bill was introduced, some kind of check could have been effected 
on this dumping. Even how, Sir, the time is not lost. Although the 
'Honourable tlie Finance Member says that there is not much probability of 
having so much foreign clotli coming into India in the coming year and 
that, therefore, he budgets his income at a low figure, I do not see how 
it can be presumed from past experience and the low rates of exchange 
prevalent, wliich factor has shown that this process does and will continue. 
It may he said that tlie last four months of this year have not shown so 
much cloth being imported as dm*ing the previous eight months, but still 
I doubt that the circumstances will not repeat themselves again and that 
India will not have to buy at the cost of the poor handloom weavers. 
Wlnit we require at present is to provide people with some kind of employ- 
ment. If wo could find employment for our poor weavers, we would not 
have had to press so strongly that this import of foreign cotton should be 
stopped; and unless we do put up obstacles in the way of imports by 
means of high duties or some such method., we cannot help our poor 
citizens who are living from hand to mouth and cannot afford to live at 
ail decently. I have seen lots of weavers come up and complain that 
they do not find so much employment now-a-days as they used to before. 
That is natural enough owing to the large quantities of foreign cloth that 
I'ave been imported, and wliich, as has been explained by the Honourable 
the Finance IMernber, is really responsible for all this distress and for their'" 
nofc getting their bare living wages. Japan may have been a great com- 
petitor with Indian industry or it may bo with English goods, which, by 
the way, have seen some kind of revival during the last few months, 
but we have to put before us the welfare of Indian industry and Indian 
workers and not that of any other country before us. Although my 
friend, Mr. Modv, may be desirous of some kind of relief for millowners, 

I should put such demands in the second category. We should remember, 
first of all, the people who are living from hand to mouth and are engaged 
in our village industries. (Hear, hear.) My Honourable friend has shown 
that the duty on raw cotton has gone up to 62 lakhs instead of 32 lakhs. 
Now, I ask, why has this cotton been imported into India? That has 
not been explained. Siu’oly that shows that our own cotton which our 
people are growing must be suffering greatly and that the Indian industry! 
instead of being helped, must be suffering by reason of this import from 
foreign countries. 
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An Honourable Member: That may be for finer cloth. 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: It may be said that this may have 
been required for making finer cloth. But surely people who now use 
BO much finer cloth can use a little coarser cloth. If our people had been 
truly patriotic, if they had used for their purposes some kind of cloth 
made in their own country and net confined themselves to cotton from 
foreign countries, we would have had a different tale and I would not have 
cared for this loss of 30 lakhs in our duties. I think there should be 
lesser income to the customs in this respect and thus provision for the 
manufacture of goods from cotton grown within the country itself. 

Another thing which strikes me is the case of motor cars. The average 
imports up to last year were 11,400 cars. Last year we got only 6,300 
cars, that is, less than half. I think, Sir, that is a good augury. I do 
not grumble at this decrease. Monies spent on motor cars, Sir, have 
been a kind of drain of the resources from this country to foreign countries, 
and I have w'ondered all these years why there has been such a craze for 
Swadeshi cloth, but no movement against the import of motor cars. Now, 
why there is so much slackness on the part of capitalists in putting up 
even one factory for building motor cars, I am at a loss to understand; 
it would be much more patriotic to purchase your own cars rather than 
have American and other foreign cars imported into this country. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : What about the Calcutta 
Corporation ? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, all these monies ^o to America and 
other foreign countries. 1 would invite my Honourable friends, Mr. Mody 
and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, to the desirability of their not putting their 
money into foreign Banks outside India in order to avoid income-tax, but 
to utilize them to build up this industry in India, and, if they do so, they 
>vill benefit India a great deal. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association : Indian Com- 
merce): I am now using a bullock-cart I 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That will be good, and I hope my 
Honourable friend will go on using a bullock cart until he builds a factory 
for the manufacture of motor cars himself. 

Dr. Ziauddih Ahmad: Let us have the story of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): What will 
happen about the petrol? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I don’t mind some little loss to the 
Indian Exchequer resulting from lesser imports of motor cars if that 
entails more profit for the people at large investing in the Indian industry, 
if one is created, of motor cars. Then, Sir, there is a veritable craze now- 
a-days among people for exchange of motor cars quite unnecessarily. With 
the lowering down of prices by just a bit, people are tempted more and 
more to exchange their cars, all that capital in the shape of second-hand 
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cars is locked and becomes useless. Apart from being of use as some kind 
of steel, there is no value resulting from them to the country. Now, not 
only is this craze to be seen among private people, but 1 see it amongst 
Government ofTicials also. I wouldn't mind that so much in so far as the 
Government official did this in his personal and private capacity, but I 
deprecate thi.^ strongly when they do it in their official capacity. Police 
officers, who have the power to issue licences for motor buses, often insist 
at the time of the annual renewal of licences that one must use a new 
motor bus every year. Poor men, who often invest as much as Es. 4,000 
in motor buses, when they come up before the Superintendent of Police for 
renewal of licences, are asked to purchase new motor buses and they are 
told that otherwise their licences would not be renewed. This kind of 
pressure, although it might benefit certain middlemen, engaged in the 
purchase and sale of motor buses, never help the poor people who invest 
all their money in motor buses. 

Then, there is nnothcr thing I would like to draw attention to. I cannot 
understand wliy tljc prices of jute have gone do^vn so low. Jute is the 
solo monopoly of Iiidia, and if the prices of jute go down, then I think 
thei’e must be something wrong with it. India is the sole jute grower. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Only Eengal. 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: If my friend suggests that Bengal is 
outside India, then 1 shall gladly accept his coiTection. I say, Sir, India 
is the sole grower of jute. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do you understand anything about jute? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I do not know why the price has gone 
down although the quantity which had been exported remains the same. 
It required some explanatipn as to whether it was on account of world 
prices or due to some other causes. If a commodity has the solo monopoly 
in any country, I do not know how other world prices can affect that sole 
monopoly and why the jute grower is not getting so much now as ho 
used to get last year. 

Sir, I am very happy about the position with respect to sugar and I 
think the sugar industrs”, which is growing in India, will bring some 
benefit and relief to the Indian growers. I am glad that so many 
machines liave been imported and so many plants put up. Although the 
sugar, which is produced in India, is not yet sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of Ihc country, I hope, within a year or two, we will have a suffi- 
cient number of plants which will produce sufficient quantities to meet 
the requirements of the country. 

One thing which my Honourable friend has explained at great length 
is this that gold export was essential to meet the requirements to pay for 
the extra imports which this country had. I ask, is it right that gold 
should go out to bring in unnecessary commodities which India can produce 
herself? As I have said just now, cloth and other things can be produced 
in India, and these imports India really does not require. So it is no 
consolation to India to say that gold was exported to meet her extrava- 
gance. It is nothing but extravagance when a commodity is produced 
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which is not really required by India and which makes the people become 
unemployed. The question of unemployment ought to be given the first 
consideration instead of the export of gold to meet superfluous imports. 

As far as taxes are concerned, I will say very briefly that I do not 
think that India can afford this high rate of postage duty. There may be 
a certain justification in saying that it is a commercial concern, but wo 
cannot pay these high rates any longer. I do not think that the income- 
tax on lower incomes which was introduced as an emergency measure or 
the surcharge on incomes below Es. 5, (XX) can be justified when we see 
that people, with fixed salaries and incomes, are getting relief and no 
relief is given to the people who are in the professions and whose income 
has gone down a great deal. Before allowing this five per cent, restora- 
tion, relief ought to have been given to the poor people who have not got 
fixed incomes. 

I will now say one word about the Muslim University, and I think 
the ten per cent, cut, which is continuing in that University is most un- 
justifiable. The institution is running at a heavy deficit and only depends 
on the help which it gets from Government and its grant should not be 
curtailed. I am a Member of the Court there, and I know that Es. 23,000 
is the deficit in the new budget; and, if Es. 33,000 continue to be cut as 
in the past, there will be much hardship and the University will not be 
able to make its two ends meet. I hope Government wall see their way to 
restore this cut and bring some relief in the coming year, 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, if 
I do not join the army of Imperial florists and offer a boqiict or a laurel 
wreath to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, it does not prevent 
me from offering him my congratulations — very sincere congratulations — 
on the able way in which he has, during the past year, steered India's 
financial ship, empty of silver, but full of gold, against being wrecked on 
the rocks of trade depression and, may I add, the rocks of “necessities" 
and “luxuries" or, as he calls it himself, “the unknown depths of wild 
experiments". But I do wish to say that India should consider herself 
mighty lucky that, for the past five years, she has had such an able 
administrator in charge of her finances as Sir George Schuster has proved 
himself to be. The accurate way in which the accounts and the financial 
forecasts aie shown in the present Budget is ample evidence of the great care 
and skill he has displayed in the administration of his Department. Sir, 
if, in the midst of this welter of financial stringency and disturbance, he 
is able to tell us in 1933 that wc are, “as wo were in 1032", he has earned 
our lifelong gratitude and I for one offer my personal gratitude to him. 

Now, Sir, having given the Finance Member wliat I consider a well 
deserved eulogy, I desire to toucli on a few points wliich have struck me in 
this Budget. The first point to which I desire to refer is the restoration- 
of the five per cent. cut. The restoration of the five per cent, cut has 
no doubt elicited the mixed thanks of members of the services — the idea 
being that something is better than nothing, and I have no doubt that 
those, employed in the lower grades of pay, aye very grateful to the Finance 
Member, but it has made no difference whatever to the higher grades of 
pay. But the adroit way, in which the Finance Member has restored the 
five per cent, cut and, at the same time, imposed a surtax on income, 
in effect amounts to what he gives with one hand he takes away with the 
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other. If 1 may be permitted to indulge in a little humour — those dual 
blessings would mean if the recipients were males — taking from “Peter'' 
to give to “llepeater", and, if females, what he takes from “Kate" he 
gives to “Duplicate". After all, what has he done? He has paid a few, 
rupees to the lower paid Government servants, but he has afforded, as I 
have said, no satisfaction to the higher paid officers. Neither has the 
Finance Member in this adroit manipulation of the Budget satisfied the 
business man. For he is bitterly dissatisfied at no relief of taxation.; 
He thinks thab this 50 per cent, restoration should not have been given, 
in view of the fact that he has been hard hit by the trade depression in 
the country. Sir when the ten per cent, cut was imposed last year, I 
likened the I'inance Member to a hydra-headed monster who went about 
the country depicting the purses of public servants for the benefit of the 
general public. Ho seemed to be afraid of imposing a popular tax, though 
I know it would not be popular in this House, for instance, on salt, and 
so have got all the money he wanted to balance his Budget. On the 
contrary, he imposed a ten per cent, cut on officials who had contracted 
for their pay, on a statutory basis, with the Secretary of State or with the 
Government of India. Bad as this is, he has gone further, and further 
dissatisfied the employee for, in reducing the staff, he has increased their 
labour, and the only reward this reduced staff has so far got was not a 
retention of their former pay, but a reduction by ten per cent, of their 
legitimate contracted wages. I consider this reduction of pay of public 
servants not only wholly wrong in principle, but it has seriously affected 
the recruitment of the Services. What are the senior men doing today?, 
They are woiting for their time of retirement to come, jogging along as 
best as they can, waiting for their time to come when they can pack up 
and go away to England. They have lost all interest in their work and 
are “fed up", and what do the new recruits think? They say "Why should 
we enter a service, the pay of which is liable to attack of political pressure 
and is at the sweetwill of the Finance Member to be used when he wishes 
to balance his Budget" and so please the political public of the country 
which they serve. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaawami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Has the Honourable Member any authority for TYinking the 
statement. 


Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Perhaps I have not the Honourable 
Member's authority, but I have the authority of facts in the imposition of 
this ten per cent, cut in salaries. 

Sir, then the Honourable Member tried to differentiate between luxuries 
and necessities. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I ask the Honourable Member whether 
India is singular in the world in having made a cut in the salary of public 
servants? 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: India is more than plural, but that 
• does not alter the principle involved. 
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Sir, bho Finance Member then tried to distinguish between articles of 
luxury, ‘‘requirements of industry" and the “necessities of the masses". 
He found it difficult to place sugar in any category, but in this distinction 
ho soared into the heights of imagination. What did he do? He has put 
liquor, tobacco and motor cars on the same quality as luxuries. Now, Sir, 
I want to asV him, if he seriously contends these three items are equal 
as luxuries, why have the Government of India granted to Members of this 
House haulage for their motor cars? Was it to encourage Members of 
this House in the practice orf luxurious expenditure or was it to encourage 
us to bring our necessities here? Why have the Government not given 
us an equal allowance on our “smokes** and “drinks** which has been 
given in the case of motor cars? Another question I desire to ask is “Why 
do Government officials draw allowances on motor cars?** Why don’t 
they have bullock carts, or tongas, or turn turns — a one horse power 
vehicle that was used long years ago before the Honourable the Finance 
Member came to India instead of 20 horse power cars as are used today? 
Why has all this method of transport been altered? Because the present 
day work will not allow it which, in short, means that a motor car is 
a necessity, or. Sir, does the Finance Member mean that the use of cars 
by Government officials is a “necessity" demanding a special allowance, 
but their importation into this country is a luxury demanding the imposi- 
tion of a high import duty. Sir, all these questions arise in this medley 
of thoughts and confusions of ideas as to what really is a “luxury" and 
what a “necessity", but it does seem rather extraordinary that in the 
year 1933 we have a Finance Member who calls a motor car a luxury. 
Sir, in my opinion it is more than a necessity and in putting this high 
import tax^ on motor cars he, the Finance Member, is strangling a very 
important industry in India as also affecting the revenues of this country) 
on the consumption of petrol and the taxes paid by the public for the 
purchase of petrol. The petrol trade of Burma is the largest contributor 
to the revenues, and this prohibitory import duty on motor cars is injuring 
that business. ^ I therefore, consider, it is high time that the Finance 
Member reconsidered his taxation on such necessary luxuries. Motor cars, 
I repeat, ore a dire necessity in one*s normal life today and I do think it 
is time this House expressed its strong opinion on this and in no uncertain 
voice. 

Sir, in giving this five^ per cent, cut with one hand and in imposing 
this^ surtax on incomes with the other and in this confused attempt to 
distinguish between luxuries and necessities, the Finance Member puts 
me in mind of a chronic flirt trying to make love to two sweethearts at 
the same time and in which flirtation he is discarded by both, because 
he tried to win the heart of one of them by showering On her an abundance 
of “luxurious^necessities", while to the other he gave a surfeit of “neces- 
sary luxuries . Sir, in his effort to differentiate between luxuries and 
necessities,^ the Finance Member, I am afraid, has fallen rather deep 
into the mire of confusion. ^ 

The next point which I desire to discuss is the gold policy I have 
bwn a seller or a buyer of gold, but there is a quotation from the 
Holy Book, which rather aptly describes the Finance Member’s gold policy 
and the wonderful panacea, he says, it has been in stabilising our credit 
in and out of India and in enabling us to pay for our imports and in 
affording relief for the necessities of the masses and so has been the 
means of improving the economic condition of the masses. The quotation 
is; "Which father if asked for bread will give a stone”, or as the 
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Statesman in an editorial very nicely put it: “The Yellow Stone Park''. 
Sir, I do remember the time wlien a distinguished Finance Member was 
here, Sir Malcolm Hailey, and we were faced with enormous deficit 
Budgets. One of the Members of the Assembly then said, he was 
tempted to open his speech on the Budget with the words “Hailey! 
Hailey! Hailey I “ and. Sir, during the last Commerce Member’s regime 
I was almost tempted to start my speech with “Bainy! Rainy! Rainy!’' 
meaning more “Rain’’, the Monsoons on which India’s Budget so 
largely depends. But I am afraid the present Finance Member is not a 
believer in rain, but a worshipper of the gold stone, and, Sir, his great 
Budget speech is full of praise and adoration for gold and how its export 
has helped him balance his Budget, etc. This is no doubt, in effect, 
correct and it is because I believe it that I support the Honourable 
Member in his gold policy, but he has not proved that the 20 crores of 
rupees obtained by the sale of gold from “disiressed gold sellers" has 
been used to provide the masses of India with necessities or has ameliorated 
India’s economic condition, nor can the increase in sale of Postal Cash 
Certificates be accepted as proof. Sir Lfslie Hudson has pointed out 
that India’s economic condition, t.e., of the masses is not as good as 
it used to be, and I agree with him. In short, official and urban India 
do not know how rural India lives. It is not life; it is a struggle for 
existence with the villagers today. The Honourable Member’s position 
is that he has asked for a stone (gold) and he gave back bread, but did 
he give back enough bread so that the distressed, not the broker or Princely 
seller of gold could say that he received bread to that extent as to 
entitle the Finance Member to say that the economic position of the 
masses and the necessities of the country are, as a result of this gold 
export, in an improved condition? I want tc ask the Honourable Member 
“What would be the position of this Budget if gold were taken out of 
the picture?’’ The Honourable Member knows that our foreign trade Is 
bad. He also knows that our exports have shrunken, and he also knows 
that without gold the Budget would present a very different picture and 
tell a very different tale. In fact, to quote his own words: “Our channels 
of International trade are slowly getting completely dried". 

Now, Sir, I have another very important matter to which I wish to 
refer, one, with which I am more familiar, that is the protection of the 
public health of India. I consider that in this hunt for wealth — ^the 
yellow stone — and in the skilful manner in which the Honourable the 
Finance Member has stabilised his Budget, little or no attention has 
been given to the health of this country. Sir, I am one who gives the 
health of a country a premier place to its wealth, for, without health, 
of what use is wealth, and, without health, how can you obtain wealth. 
In support, I should like to read to this Honourable House the opinion 
expressed by a leading authority, Bowditch of Canada, at the International 
Medical Congress in 1876: 

*‘P\iblic hygiene is the most important matter any community can discuss, for, 
upon its perfection, depend all the powers — ^mor.il, intellectual, and physical — of the 
State.** 

The tragic, unpiaralleled and harrowing history of the protection of 
the public health of this country needs no explanation or emphasis from 
^me. The appalling mortality of this country stands as a ghastly 
testimony of the unsatisfactory position of the Health Department that 
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•controls it, indeed it would be but the truth, if one said, in comparison 
with surlier countries, that India has no Health Department at ail 
, worthy of the name except it be called a “make belief*'. Honourable 
JVlembers, who are anxious to know about this subject, will find in the 
.Demands for Grants for Public Health an item of Rs. 6 lakhg as the 
total demand for the protection of the public health of this country with 
a population of about 350 millions. They will also find that for the 
prevention of epidemic diseases a petty sum of Rs. two lakhs is proposed 
to be expended by the Government of India and this sum has been 
.reduced to Rs. 1,72,500 for 1933-34. I can see, some Honourable 
Members are anxious to correct me and say that Medicine and Public 
Health are transferred subjects and are, therefore, of Provincial concern, 
•and a deal of money is expended on public health. I am aware of these 
matters, but even in the Provinces little or no attention or money is 
.given to protection of public health — indeed with all provinces in debt 
the money used on public health is bein^ annually reduced and amounts 
to toying with India*s most serious problem. But I am referring to a 
Central Health Board and a Minister of Health. India has been promised 
Federation, and may I tell this House, that every Federal Government, a.g., 
the United States, Canada, Australia have such a health organisation. 
Is Federal India to be the only exception to this vitally necessary 
Department? It must have it, and at once. It must be provided for 
us in the new constitution. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Therefore 350 millions 
Iiave nothing to do with it. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am coming to tliat presently, 
because a Central Health Board will have everything to do with India's 
350 millions. Let us see what the Health Department of the Govern- 
ment of India consists of today. It has one Public Health Commissioner, 
•an Assistant -and a very much reduced {daft, and it has to perform more 
work in the year 1933 than in 1923 when the Inchcape Committee 
recommended its abolition. The history of India's Health Department 
is a sad one; in my opinion, it constitutes one of the blackest pages of 
the administmtion of India, and, Sir, I speak as a medical man with 
about 40 years’ experience and a specialist in Public Health. In 1919, 
the Government 'of India decided, it was necessary to have a Central 
Board of Health and, in fact, a Minister of Health. In 1923, the 
Inchcape Committee visited this country and, in its quest for w^callh, and, 
in abysmal ignorance of the subject, recommended the abolition of the 
post of Public Health Commissioner. Thanks to the pressure of inter- 
national public opinion, its recommendation was not carried out, though 
the staff was much reduced, and, in 1932, the General Purposes R^'tronch- 
ment Committee, of which m.v Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, was 
President, recommended a still further curtailment in this staff in his 
quest for economy and which I have no hesitation in calling a “penny wise 
Bnd pound foolish” policy. The Assistant to the Public Health Com- 
missioner was to be abolished, but a wise Secretarv of State ordained 
otherwise. But, Sir, with this personnel and the work, it is expected 
to do, how can one exuect, efficient service. Compare this Dcnarfment 
with the Public Health Department of the United States where two 
million pounds are annually spent on the Central Health Board or with 
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Australia where over two million pounds are spent annually on a Central 
Health Board and yet, in the year 1933, wo have in India a Central Health 
^Department which is a standing disgrace to the Government of India 
and to this vast sub-continent, of whose interests we are the elected 
custodians. Let me now tell the House what other smaller countries 
are doing in this matter. Such small countries as Liberia, Bulgaria, 
Greece and even the Nankin Government have Central Boards of Health 
and Ministers of Health; and yet India, which is one of the largest contri- 
butors to the League of Nations, does not possess anything but one officer 
as Public Health Commissioner with an Assistant and a hopelessly 
inadequate staff. If this is not an open invitation to be told that India 
IB outside the pale of civilisation and unworthy of being called a civilised 
nation and if this is not placing India on a par with the aboriginal states 
of Central Africa and which, she most certainly is, if she is to be judged 
by her make-shift of her present Central Health Department, I should like 
to know what else it is. I will give the House one instance of the value 
and very urgent necessity of a Central Board of Health for India. 
Honourable Members may not know it, but let me assure them that, 
with the great accelerated speed of aeroplanes, India stands in daily 
danger of the importation jf yellow fever. Let an infected mosquito 
carrying the germs of yellow fever once come into India and the whole of 
India’s civilisation will be destroyed within a few months, because the 
country is full of the mosquito that carries this fell disease. Hitherto wo 
have escaped such a deadly invasion — ^inore deadly than any poisonous 
gas, but this is a typical matter in which a well organised Central Public 
Health Board would not only demonstrate its acute necessity, but Ita 
weight in gold — not as a yellow stone, but in saving millions of human lives.: 

An Honourable Member: What are you doing? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: I am not attending to cotton as my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, spends his life. I am trying to do some- 
thing more useful to my country, India. I am placing before the House 
a vitally important and urgent matter. Sir, to those, who spend their 
lives in amassing wealth or balancing Budgets, my appeal will fall on deaf 
ears, but, I most emphatically submit, the stability and security of no 
country depends so much on a search to improve its wealth or balancing 
its Budget, as on a greater duty that every citizen demands 
from his Government — ^the protection of the health of its people. 
The annual total deaths in India is six millions. Just think of 
this appalling figure — this unparalleled sacrifice of valuable human 
lives — and ask ourselves, this Government, this Honourable House: 
are we altogether blameless for this tragedy? What have we done to 
diminish this nwful annual toll of the valuable lives of six millions of our 
countrymen? I submit. Sir, that the Government of India and this 
Honourable House together stand charged before the great Creator for 
e;j|erious neglect of duty and, I say, we are guilty of it and shall remain 
sdStill we form an adequate Central Health Board and a Minister of Health. 
Let me read from the recent Research Workers Conference which had 
before them the reports of the Simon Commission, the Whitley Commission 
and the Agricultural Commission regarding the urgent need of a Central 
Health Organisaf^ for India. I propose, with your permission, Sir, 
to reatd the resolutl^ passed by this very important Conference so that 
both the Govenmiini^ and the House will realise both the necessity and 
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the urgency of creating a Central Health Board and a Ministry of Health 
without which India has no entitlement to be classed as a civilised 
nation, nor can this House say it is doing its duty to the nortion: 


*'This Conference has learned with great pleasure that the Boyal Agricultural 
Commission has tal^en into consideration the resolution on wastage of life and pro> 
perty which have been passed at all the three previous meetings of the Research 
Workers* Conference. 

This Conference re-afHrms its opinion as expressed in that resolution which is as 
follows ; 


That this Conference believes that the average number of deaths resulting every 

'year from preventible disease is about five to six millions, that the average niimcor 

of days lost to labour by each person in India from preventible disease is not less 
than a fortnight to three weeks in each year, that the percentage loss of efficiency 
of the average person in India from preventible malnutrition and disease is not 

less than twenty per cent., and that the percentage of infants born in India who 

reach a wage earning age is about 50 per cent., whereas, it is quite possible to raise 
this percentage to ^ to 90 per cent. 

The (conference believes that these estimates are under-statements rather than 
exaggerations, but allowing for the greatest possible margin of error it is absolutely 
certain that the wastage of life and efficiency which result from preventible disease 
costs India several hundreds of crores of rupees each year. Added to this is the 
great suffering which affects many millions of people every year. 

This Conference believes that it is possible to prevent a great proportion of this, 
waste at a cost which is small in comparison with the expenditure. 

The recent census shows that the position in India is one of grave emergency. The* 
Conference recognises that the problem is very complicated and involves not merely 
medical research, but also questions of public health, medical relief, medical edu- 
cation, propaganda, and social and economic considerations. 

The Conference strongly urges on Government the immediate necessity for appoint- 
ing a strong Commission, chiefly non-technical, for the purpose of making a thorough 
inquiry into the wastage of life and the economic depression in India which result 
from causes which are capable of being remedied. 

The Conference believes that the general cause of poverty and financial stringency" 
in India is loss of efficiency resulting from preventible disease and therefore considers 
that lack of funds far from being a reason for postponing the enquiry is a strong 
reason for immediate investigation of the question.” 

Sir, that is the opinion of a very well known body of research workers. 
I will conclude by saying to this House that it is of greater importance 
to this House to look after the health of the people whom it represents 
than to strain every nerve to balance its financial Budget, and this can 
only be achieved by the appointment of a Minister of Health with n 
Central Health Board. I appeal to the House to call upon the Govern- 
ment of India to immediately draw the attention of the Secretary of 
State for the provision of such a measure in the new constitution and 
which, in my opinion, is a more urgent and more necessary measure than 
all the fuss that is being given to a Statutory Railway Board. Unless 
India does this, she can have no claim to be considered a civilised nation, 
nor can this House claim to be conscientiously discharging its duty to 
the peoples of India whom we claim to represent here. I, therefore, 
call upon this Honourable House to immediately rectify what I consider 
not only a national danger, but a disgrace to -the country. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two 
of the Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukhaila Ohett^) 'in the 
Chair. 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, throughout 
the long speech which my friend, the Finance Member, delivered, — and 
hei delivered a very fine speech full of admirable analysis of facts and 
figures from the viewpoint of the Finance Member and the Government of 
India, and he gave himself so many certificates that he needs very little 
certificate from this side of the House. But, Sir, I wa^ pained to find 
during those two hours that there were no words of solace or consolation 
to the hard pressed tax-payer for whom, nearly two years ago, my friend 
expressed so much solicitude. 

Wlien my friend in 1981 moved his emergency Finance Bill, he laid 
down two conditions. One was that there should be an emergency cut in 
salary, and the other was that there should be emergency taxation, and, 
simultaneously with that, a surcharge on the taxes. I may be wrong, but 
many of us formed the impression that simultaneously with the reduction 
of salary cuts, whether by fifty per cent, or in full, there should be a 
similar i*eduction in the surcharge of income-tax. I think to refresh the 
minds of Honourable Members and of my friend, the Honourable the 
Finance Member, I should just read a few sentences from his speech. Of 
course, now he may play with words, and say that he did say this or did 
not say that. This is what he said: 

*Tf these forecasts are fulfilled, then even if there is no improvement in the eco> 
nomic position, the Finance Me r her, when he presents the Budget for 1933-34, will * 
find himself in possession of a surplus of 5’ 23 crores and he will be able to make 
41 substantial easing of the burdens.*’ 

T can understand, if I understand plain English, that “easing 
burdens’' means reduction of taxation and similar reduction in the sur- 
charge of income-tax. I wiil just quote one more line from his speech: 

'*rt is perh<aps forecasting events too much to say in what order these reductions 
should bo made. But, there are principles which we consider must be observed. 
Relief must come first in restoring the emergency cuts in pay and, secondly, in taking 
6ff the surcharge on the income-tax now to be imposed.” 

My Honourable friend may now sav that he did not mean it, but we on 
this side understood that it was meant to be simultaneously done, and 
when, although I was not present here, my Honourable friend made a 
si a foment ihat would be a restoration of 50 per cent, of the salary cut, 

T understood, when T read that statement, that in the Budget he vnU 
include a reduction of 12J per cent. surchnrs:e on the income tax and also 
abolish the income-tax on the low level, that is, between Rs. 1,000 and 
Bs. 1.999. I will show him a way. We are facing lean yea’^s. My friend 
is so verv considerate for the Government to come in the future. I do 
hone that he will stay here for a year or two more till the new Govern- 
ment is formed. My friend wants the future Government to have a 
wnsolidatod financial nosition. Why does he put bv 54 crores, or rather 
four crores and. 15 lakhs fo’' the reduction of the debts? In lean years 
evervbndv forvoes a a^reaf deal. It is a jrood thing that the Government ef 
India have balanced thcir Budget. These four crores 15 lakhs plm th^i 
*24 crores which he has crot as surplus erives him nearly 6^ crores and this 
will go to completely wipe off the surcharge on income-tax which nay 
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friend has estimated at Es. 350 lakhs and the low level of inc.ome-tax 
which is Es. 70 lakhs. Here is a suggestion which I am giving to my Honour- 
able friend, and, by accepting them, he can easily satisfy this side of 
the House. If he says that the salary cuts should be restored to only 50 
per cent, then I suggest to him to abolish the low level of income-tax by 
70 lakhs, and reduce half the surcharge on income-tax. 

Although there have been various suggestions for alternate taxes from 
this side of the House, there are ways still which my friend has not 
endeavoured to explore. Two years ago, during the Budget discussion I 
suggested the equalisation of the kerosene duty, import and export duty. 
Not only my friend, the Finance Member, but even the Commerce Mem- 
ber showed very great partiality to the millionaire beggars that come to 
them with begging bowls. When my friend, the representative of the 
Bombay Millowners, asked the Government to give tlicm a protection in 
1929, my friends from Burma, the multi-millionaires, the Bmmali Oil 
Company, came and asked the Government to hold sn inquiry and to give 
them a protection. So these multi-millionaires beggars got four pics 
difference in excise duty and import duty. T pointed out two yoai’s ago» 
and T again point out today, that it will bring rny friend further revenue 
to the extent of a croro and a half if proper duties are levied on the 
kerosene oil and the bye-products of kerosene oil that are manufactured in 
India and the Empire. My friend is so solicitous for the Provincial 
Governments that he has again re-assessed the stamp duty on cheques, 
but I will suggest to him another way to make money, not from the poor, 
but from the rich. In that case my friends from Bombay will have to 
pay heavier amounts to Government. Hag my friend, the Finance Mem- 
ber, ever considered tliat in the Stock Exchange of Bombay and Calcutta, 
there is an inordinate amount of gambling going on? There are transfo’-s, 
fictitious transfers, of shares, there is gambling in gold and silver, cotton 
and grains, by way of fictitious sales, going on. Why dodge the Finance 
Member? Put a duty on every such fictitious transaction, and let the 
State get one per cent, of the value of such transactions. I cannot say 
why the Bombay or the Calcutta Stock Exchange gamble, but when my 
friend Mr. Mody rises after me, he will perhaps give us an idea as to how 
his friends, at least some of his colleagues, gamble, and how this gambling 
spirit has brought down India to her present scale of poverty, to which not 
only the present economic depression but the gambling spirit of tlie Bom- 
bay millionaires has contributed a great deal, and we are all suffering from 
that. 


Ur. &. F. Mody: Shame. 

Ur. B. Das: Thank you. 

There is another thing. My friend, the Finance Member, has produced 
a very interesting document from Br. Meek about the index prices, and a 
glance at it shows that the level of prices has gone down very much. 
Why does he not apply it to the Lee loot? The Lee concessions were 
given, because the prices had gone up, and the Services complained that, 
on account of their high standard of living, they must have some eon- 
cessions. If the prices are so low now, why should these particular vested 
interests, the officials, continue to get these Lee concessions? That will 
bring out to my friend a good bit whereby he can lighten the burden of 
taxation. 
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MucL has been said about the flight of gold from India and I do not 
wish to add to the agony of my friend. Sir George Schuster, to controvert 
his deduction that this flight has brought so much saving through 
the Savings Banks. I take this opportunity to congratulate my friend, 
Sir Leslie Hudson, for the admirable way in which he spoke. He has 
identified the European settlers’ interest in India with those of ours. If 
my friends, the Europeans, who are here in business pursuits and who 
spend most of their life time except the last few years in this country, 
identify their interest with our interest and they feel sympathetically for 
the conditions of the masses and millions, then most of the troubles that 
have arisen in the past in this country or in England over commercial 
discrimination and other things will vanish and there will be friendship 
restored and full confidence brought about between European friends and 
ourselves. My friend, the Finance Member, talked of the £80 millions of 
gold that has been exported and from which the Government of India 
have had so much advantage. I know if I were in his place, I would have 
utilised the advantage, but I do not think my friend over considers that 
great hann has been done to the masses. I was present in the House of 
Commons when they were discussing the reparation debt to America last 
December. England was to pay £19 millions to America and the whole 
of England was upset at the idea of 19 millions of gold being taken away 
from the Beserve Bank of England and sent to America. There was a 
full fledged debate on that occasion. Of course my friend knows that 
nothing said on this side will make the present Cabinet fall. They are 
secure and ho views lightheartedly this flight of gold. I do not think more 
than £10 millions of it is really hoarded gold. It may be that the Sassoons 
and Birlas and Bombay merchants make »S0 per cent, out of these things. 
I do not know how much my friend, Mr. Mody, has profited in this 
business. (Interruption by Mr. Mody). I am sorry, my friend, Mr. 
Mody, did not get a share out of this 80 millions of gold, of which 
70 millions is distress gold. My Honourable friend, if he were a national 
Finance Member, would 'have stated this, in the gloomiest of gloomy 
language, but No. He was consolidating his position and thinking of 
booking his passage either this year or tw^o years hence. I am not today 
assessing the work of my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, of his 
five years work as Chancellor of the Exchequer. I hope that the Govern- 
ment of India will give us an intimation whether my friend will continue 
for two years more. If he continues, we will have ample time to survey 
his work here, but, as I say, had he been a national Finance Member 
he would have spoken of the £80 millions of gold as national calamity 
which have been spirited away from this country, mostly to England. 
But he took advantage of tliis. That is a situation which we do not 
approve. He talked about the Lausanne Agreement, but that agreement 
is a dead letter. After Lausanne, came Ottawa, and, after Ottawa, is 
coming the World Economic Conference. It may be that England has won a 
prize at Ottawa. England will come out totally disappointed from the World 
Economic Conference, because America feels sorely that England could 
secure advantages of the Ottawa Agreement and then come to the World 
Economic Conference to dictate terms to America. So the Lausanne 
Agreement will never materialise, because America is suspicious of England. 
All the ideas, that my friend still entertains that the world will soon 
settle down and America will permit England not to pay those war debts, 
-as England has permitted Germany and other countnes not to pay their 
<lebts, will never materialise. There is no chance of any improvement in 
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the world situation and no prospect of any windfall owing to that factor. 
Jly friend suggested that the l^serve Bank was coming. Supposing my 
friend was the Governor of the Eeserve Bank of India, would he have 
spoken in that hearty way about the £80 million flight of gold? Would 
he have allowed the strong room of the Eeserve Bank to be depleted in 
this way? I read in the paper that my friend, while he addressed the 
all-India Economic Conference, told the Professors that they were 
wasting their time in not finding out what amount of gold and silver 
was still hoarded by the millions of India. I do not know whether any 
gold and silver is hoarded unless it is in Mr. Mody's Bank. I would ask 
him to use the whole machinery at his command and also at the disposal 
of my friend, Sir Harry Haig, to explore how much of this £80 millions 
that has been taken out of India is distress gold and how much is hoarded 
gold. Thereby not only will he give a lead to these Professors of Eco- 
nomics to carry on their research, but he will also silence the criticism 
which wc are levelling against him that most of this is distress gold. At 
the same time, I must say, that from the budgetary point of view my 
friend has secured every advantage and the advantage has come, because 
the tax-payer has paid the maximum that he can pay and yet today the 
tax-payer cannot pay any further. Incidentally my friend will go down 
in history as the best friend of India who killed all import of foreign 
goods to India, because such high taidfis will not permit foreign goods to 
<jome any more. I do not understand why my friend, Mr. Mody, wants 
further raising of the tariff on Indian cotton piece-goods Already my 
friend, the Finance Member, has helped him by these high tariffs. 
When I come to Mr. Mody’s Eesolution, I will have something more 
definite to say on this matter. What I am trying to say at present is 
this « • • . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member’s time is up. 

Mr. B. Das: I will wind up with an appeal. I am still looking 
forward to my friend staying here a year or two more. 1 want him to 
fulfil the promise which he himself gave, which my friend, Mr. Bagla, 
quoted yesterday: 

“Let him leave India not as a friend of the few capitalists, but as the 
friend of the teeming millions of India, (Plear hear.) 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Sir, the Budget before the House is of such an 
uninspiring character that it has struck a chill in the heart of all my 
Honourable friends and choked off more or less even the voice of criticism. 
There is no doubt about it that it could have been easily better bufc I 
think I am right in saying that the general reaction to this Budget seems 
to be that of the man who was expecting to be blessed with triplets, but 
who was greatly relieved when it was found that it was only twins. 
(Laughter.) Sir, while this Budget is, as I have said, uninspiring, I find 
from the long and very illuminating survey which the Finance Member 
has made of the economic position of this country that there is a note of 
optimism and quite satisfaction running through the utterance. I shall 
be the last man to try and detract from the credit which is undoubtedly 
his due for the way in which he has husbanded the resources of this 
country and looked after its interests. Sir, at a time of imexampled 
difficulty, few countries in the world, I think, can present the spectacle 
which India presents today of a balanced Budget and of a sound financial 
position, which, in spite of the heavy taxation and other matters tq 
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which I shall presently come, shows a condition o£ affairs which many 
Finance Minister in other countries would envy; and I join with my 
Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, and the other Members of this House- 
who have expressed the hope that we may find Sir George Schuster in. 
the very same place next year also. (Loud Applause.) May 1 also add. 
the h()])e that when we find him again presenting a Budget, he will not 
have quite that lugubrious expression which seems to have settled on him 
during these two days, but that he will have a cheery smile on his face.. 

I would now like very briefly. Sir, to get at the other side of the 
picture, and when you leave on one side the question of India’s credit, . 
which undoubtedly stands high, and consider the general health of our 
finances, what do you find? In my opinion, tlie position is as unhealthy 
as it could possibly be. First of all, from the Finance Member’s own. 
figures you will find that in 1932, taking three of India’s principal com- 
modities, namely, jute, cotton and hides and skins, there has been an- 
enormous drop in exports as much as 100 crores, over the previous ten 
years’ average. Now, that cannot possibly be hailed as a sign of the 
returning tide or as something from which any man can derive satisfaction. 
Our position today is entirely due to the windfall of the gold exports: if 
they had not been th()re, the situation with regard to currency, finance 
and everything else would have been simply terrible. And while I agree 
with a great deal of the very lucid exposition of the position with regard 
to the gold exports which my Honourable friend has made, I take leave 
to doubt whether the position is exactly as he has stated it. Unfortunately 
a 20 minutes’ speech cannot embrace every possible item which . is of im- 
portance, but I would like just to remind my FTonourable friend that this 
flow of gold started even before Great Britain w^ent off the gold standard, 
and what I w^ant to know is whether the country’s consuming capacity 
has really appreciated, as it should have, when you take into consideration 
the fact that as much as 107' crores of gold w^as liquefied and should have 
gone into circulation. The other unsatisfactory position is that we are 
depending a great deal too much on our customs revenue. Sir, as much 
as 50 crores of our revenue is derived from customs and that is a position 
which must cause a very considerable amount of uneasiness in any man 
who takes a wide view of the finances of this country, because there ara 
so many imports which are not only dwindling, but which should dwindle 
in the national interests, and which, therefore, would seriously affect our 
revenue position. Take textiles, for instance. My Honourable friend is 
quite pleased that textiles should have yielded him such a large amount 
of revenue. I regard that as a matter of positive misfortune to the country. 

I do not want to answer all my Honourable, friends who have tried to have 
a dig at the interests which I represent. The time will come very soon- 
in the course of this very Session; so I shall not try to reply to all my 
friends: but all I say is that we should visualize the position when the 
revenue from this source will dwindle down practically to nothing. I 
do not say that we can do absolutely without the import of textiles, but 
we must stop those enormous quantities of Japanese piecegoods pouring 
into this country, and which have brought to a standstill its premier 
national industry. Take the question of sugar. Sugar factories are- 
springing up and this is a source of revenue which must vanish very soon; 
Thefi, again, there is the question of raw cotton. A great deal of mis- 
conception seems to prevail with regard to the imports of raw cotton. Some' 
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of my Honourable friends seem to imagine that the millowners are im- 
porting cotton in defiance of the national interests. I would like to 
remind them that the millowners, just as much as the Members of this. 
House, may be expected to know their business. Therefore, when you 
find large imports of cotton coming into this country, you must try and 
understand why that is so. One of the reasons why the imports went up- 
so enormously during recent months w^as that stapled Indian cotton was 
not available in large quantities. It was one of the shortest crops on 
record, and about the time the mills began to replenish their stocks, there 
was an actual shortage feared of stapled cotton, and, therefore, there was 
a rush to buy American cotton. I am afraid that foreign cotton will come 
until we are able to produce better types ourselves, and that this country's 
reliance on Egypt and Uganda will continue for some years. But, so far 
as the American type is concerned, I expect the imports to dwindle to a 
considerable extent. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: What about the present 

year? 

Ulr, H. P. Mody: The present imports are certainly less. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: In the present year, during 
the last nine months American cotton came in of a value of liupces throe 
ororcs 20 lakhs as against Bs. one crore 41 lakhs. I am taking the nine 
months ending December, 1932. 

Mr, H. P. Mody: I am talking of the conditions ruling today. I say^ 
that unless the cotton crop is very poor, both in staple and in quantity, 
wo shall see no large imports of American cotton, and we should not rely 
on an excessive revenue fron> such imports. 

A further unsatisfactory feature of the Budget is that retrenchment 
has been carried out in every single Department, and while I do not deny 
there is further room, you cannot get very much more from that source. 

I have repeatedly said in this House and elsewhere that I feel absolute’y 
(iold when I am told that such and such Departments have effected 
economies worth lakhs of rupees. How have these economies been effected?' 
By throwing out tens of thousands of people on to the streets at a time 
of acute unemployment and distress. Therefore, while I am always for 
retrenchment, namely, for economy in the conduct of the Departments 
of the State, I think that the constant stress upon retrenchment froin> 
this side of the House is a little misconceived; the retrenchment that 
generally takes place is in one direction only, namely, chucking out a lot 
of people who need most to be kept in employment whether on reduced 
salaries or otherwise. (Hear, hear.) If you take these three things into- 
consideration, the position today is as unsatisfactory as it could be. Then, 
where are we to expect our salvation to come from? I say, apart froih 
any economies that you may effect, by cutting out a fat job here and a 
fat job there, the only way, in which you -can restore the finances 
of India during the next few years until world prosperity returns, is by 
pruning down drastically your military expenditure and your salary bill for 
the Superior Services. For years, we have been talking about the military 
expenditure. I will say no more than that, although undoubtedly there- 
have been economies and the Finance Member can take credit for them^ 
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will not be satisfied with those economics. We want a complete over- 
nauling of the machine so that the military forces of India are no more 
an the needs of India require, and that position we are very far from 
having achieved. ^ It has been admitted by British soldiers of international 
repute that India's army is not kept solely for India’s requirements. 

As regards the salary bill of the SHiperior Services, I made the point 
in the Services Committee of the first Round Table Conference, that the 
thing of primary importance is to determine the emoluments and the 
conditions of service of the superior grades for future entrants, and have 
that question examined by a Commission straightaway. India cannot 
possibly afford tlie present scale of salaries even though it is a fact, which, 
I think, every one of my friends will gladly admit, that we have got a 
service which for efficiency, honesty and devotion to duty has not been 
equalled anywhere. But, after all, we can only pay what we can afford 
to pay, and we cannot continue with a service which is entirely beyond 
the resources of India to maintain. Unless, therefore, you attack the 
problem from these two cardinal standpoints, namely, drastic reduction of 
the military expenditure and of the salary bill of the Superior Services, 
you will never achieve financial solvency. 

Sir, I will hiuriedly pass by a few of the special features of this Budget, 
A great deal has already been said about the restoration of the cut. 1 
will say no more at this stage than that it is rather a painful spectacle 
that at a time when India’s export trade has diminished to such alarmingly 
small proportions, at a time when so much gold has gone out of the 
‘Country, when the burden of taxation rules so high, the sole obsession of 
Government should be how quickest and best to restore the cuts in pay. 

An Honourable Member: Charity begins at home. 

Mr. H. F. Mody: W’e shall remember that when we get on to the 
Treasury Benches; we shall look after our own salaries first 1 

While this cut has been restored, income-tax which is bearing down so 
hard on all classes of people is still maintained at the same figure. As 
I have so often contended, our income-tax differs from the tax in Great 
Britain which, though it is much higher, is based more equitably. Ours 
is a tax not on income, but also on capital, because we are not allowed 
to carry forward losses. Only the other day I read a rather plaintive 
letter from a shopkeeper at Jullundur to the Income-tax Commissioner. 
The letter said: 

“To pay your Honour’s dues I am practising the utmost economy in family matters 
and disposing of all members and stopping further generation of new by living alone. 
Your Honour’s will be done.’* (Laughter.) 

I am afraid what this poor Jullundur shopkeeper felt about income-tax 
collection is what we all of us feel though we may not express it in quite 
that effective way. 

I shall next touch the duty on artificial silk. I welcome it whole- 
heartedly, because it gives also a measure of protection to the industry, 
and I am very glad that the Finance Member has thought fit to come to 
the assistance of the industry and, at the same time, replenish the coffers 
of Government. But 1 do wish tha^t he would equalise the duty on 
mixtures with the duty which he is imposing on all-silk goods; because 
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there is a great possibility of silk mixtures taking the place of the all-silk 
goods which Japan is sending in such enormous quantities and at such 
abnormally low rates. 

About the tax on motor cars I do not follow the reasoning of my Honour- 
able friend. I think the law of diminishing returns has most decidedly set in, 
and I am surprised that he can fly in the face of facts. If it is a question 
•of luxuries, I have got figures here for a few years relating to other 
articles. Take ale, beer, whisky and wines, which I hope my Honourable 
friends on the Treasury Benches are consuming in as large quantities as 
ever before. I find that imports have not dwindled to anything like the 
extent to which the import of motor cars has dwindled. Take, again, 
toilet soaps and requisites, and canned provisions. These are all luxuries, 
but if you examine the figures of imports, you will find that they have not 
dwindled to anything like the extent noticeable in the case of motor cars. 
I regard it as a short-sighted policy that the Finance Member should 
continue to keep the tax on motor-cars, which are a real necessity in a 
large number of cases, at this high figure, and I might move at the proper 
time for a reduction of the duty. 

Another thing on which I disagree with my Honourable friend is the 
duty on cheques. I do not think my Honourable friend has represented 
correctly what the Banking Inquiry Committee said. I have not got the 
time to read it out, but I shall refer him to paragraph 6(>3 of the report 
of the Banking Inquiry Committee. Apart from anything else, I want 
to ask the Finance Membeir whether seven lakhs of rupees distributed 
between all the provinces is a matter for consideration. It is doing a real 
harm to the banking development of the country to re-impose this little 
tax which, after all, is going to yield a miserable/ 7 lakhs. 

Sir, I would like to conclude on a lighter and more optimistic note. 
The whole world is passing through a period of unexampled difficulty. 
Depression has penetrated even the darkest Africa. I read a few weeks 
ago a letter written by a Kaffir to a local paper, describing the conditions 
which prevail in that part of the world. The letter said : 

^'Based on ruling cattle prices, wives have fallen in value by about 50 per cent.^ 
and a good fresh wife in terms of cattle may be obtained at £16 maximum. -Second- 
hand and inferior maids are almost given away.'* 

(Laughter.) 

Sir, let us hope that the position of India may continue to be such that 
we can afford to pay a good stiff price for our wives (Laughter) and that 
even our inferior and second-hand maids will not be given away for 
nothing. (Loud Laughter.) 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan (Bombay: European): Sir, I endorse every word 
said by my Honourable friend and leader. Sir Leslie Hudson, in his very 
trenchant speech, and I crave time for one or two small observations of 
my own. I congratulate the Honourable tlie Finance Member on the 
presentation of this Budgret. I wish to extend to the Honourable the 
Finance Member mj sympathy, — ‘this is a very unsympathetic House 
as far as I can ae'e. Everyone will agree 'with me that the duties of the 
Finance Member are, tio say the least of it, extraordinarily difiioult, and 
not the least melancholy and difficult part pf his duties is to raise money 
by taxation. People seem to lose sight of that fact in the Budget 
•discussion. 
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In the course of the two days' debate — we are on the second day now — 

1 have not heard, I should think, more than two suggestions of any kind 
for raising money by taxation than thosQ, of course, reiferrred to by my* 
Honourable friend, the Finance Member. In the course of the last two 
days, I have heard observations about the struggles of the early Christian 
Missionaries. We have heard a graphic description of the yellow fever 
and reference has been made about Peter and Pepeater. 

Obviously my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, has spent many sleep- 
less nights over the question of the separation of Sind. This morning one 
Honourable Member made a sugigeetion that capitalists from Bombay 
should begin to manufacture motor cars in this country. Whether the 
Government should subsidise this or not was not clear. Another point 
was put forward for increasing our income. Apart from these suggestions 
there was another suggestion that a small tax should be imposed on the 
export of gold and a suggestion from Mr. B. Das was about a tax on 
the sale of shares. There is not a single suggestion of any value to bo 
placed before the Honourable the Fina-nce Member, and, therefore, my 
sympathy goes out to him. I think I am right in saying that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, when he visited Calcutta, implored the members 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and merchants (generally to make 
a concrete suggestion as to taxes and, so far as I can rmd, nothing very 
concrete was put up and nothing very concrete has also been forthcoming 
from this House. The Honourable Members on the other side of this 
House, I hope, when they come to this side of tlie House in the future, 
will not find themselves in the very same trouble. The Honourable Mr. 
Mody mentioned the possibility of his goiiiig to the Treasury Benches, 
but he did not mention how to raise the money as a suggestion to the 
Honourable the Finance Member. 

A statement was made about the condition of the ryots in this country. 

I have personal knowledge of that point. T heartily endorse everything 
that has been said on that subject. I go further and say that the condition 
of dock labourers is app.alling in the sea ports of India today. Many of 
•them cannot work week after week at all, as they are employed on one or 
days a week, and the emoluments they rget are not sufficient, but I 
have yet to hear any suggestion in thi'S House as to the amelioration of 
the condition of those people and I also fail to see the connection between 
those statements and the task of the: Honourable the Finance Member in 
presenting this Budget. It is very easy to criticise. 

T very humbly put forward one small suggestion in respect of taxation. 

T have no doubt that it has been taken into consideration before, 

3 p.M. j i^vould press that it should be given the most urgent con- 

sideration in view of the necessity of raising money in these days without 
undue hardship. That is the question of death duties. We know in 
England there are Death Duties and a large amount accrues to the 
Treasury from that source. My humble suggestion is that there should 
be a levy of death duty to a small e'xtent in this country. 

An Honourable Member: Will this duty apply to the people who make 
money in this country and go to die in another country ? 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: If you like to go into details, I will discuss the 
subject afterwards. The suggestion is that it may be a provincial matter,, 
but a little reflection would show that it cannot be. There is no death 
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duty as such in this country. In certain circumstances applicants for 
probate and letters of admiini strati on are required to pay a small ad valorem 
<5ourt-fee when they go to Court. That is surely not in the nature of a 
death duty, and, furthermore, it is by no means certain in a large number 
of cases, where there is no difference amon,g the heirs of a deceased as to 
the division of his estate, no application for probate or letters of adminis- 
tration is ever made to the Courts and, sometimes, in the case of large 
estateS} Government must obviously lose very large sums of money in 
respect of that particular taxation. It is unnecessary for me to go into the 
details of such a scheme, but it must be obvious to "anybody who considers 
the matter that it is a scheme which obviously must be worked in con;- 
junction with income-tax and. in that respect, it must be an All-India 
scheme. For one thing it is necessary for the persons levying this death 
duty to have some idea of the incomes of the estate of the deceased 
person and, from that point of view, it is obviously desirable that such a 
duty should be administered by an All-India service and certain adjust- 
ments could be made for distribution of the proceeds of taxation between 
the provinces and the Central Government. That is my small suggestion. 

There is one other observation T desire to make. Government have 
been pleased to extend their healthy assistance to local industries, such 
as the sugar industry, but it seems to me that they left out of considera- 
tion entirely that growing industry, namely, the flour milling industry. 
This might he a subject which Could he dealt with when the Wheat Import 
Duty (Extending) Bill comes up, but I would like to say one or two words 
in regard to this. 

The Flour Milling Industry is almost ruined due to the fact that their 
export trade in flour has ])asscd into the hands of Australian shippers. 
The import duty on foreign wheat has enabled prices of wheat in India to 
be kept at a level much above tlie world parity. Australian wheat is 
selling today in England at 23s. Od, per qr. On’ this basis the price of 
wheat in Karachi should- be Rs. 22-4-0 per candy of 656 lbs. or Rs. 2-1-0 
per maund despatching stations in the Punjab. Instead of this, the price 
is Rs. 29-12-0 per c?andy, /. o. r. Karachi or 33-75 per cent, above the 
parity of Australian wheat. It will thus be seen that the Millers in 
Karachi cannot, under such circumstances, mill wheat and produce flour 
in competition with Australian Millers. The export figures speak for them- 
selves. They are as follows; 

In the year 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

In the two recent years— < 

Tons 

1931 ' . . . . 24,700 

1932. . . . 17,709 

and I understand conditions are far worse this year from January onwards. 


Tons. 

36,850 

36,410 

24,800 

29,100 
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The Import Duty on Wheat was imposed in March, 1931, and, because 
of this, flour exports in 1932, dropped to 17,709 and this year they have 
fallen to a very low figure. Foreign flour is going to Aden, Colombo, ports 
in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, which ports at one time drew their 
supplies from Karachi, and, iherefore, I submit that the Government 
should do something to protect this indigenous flour milling industry in 
India. It is a matter which should be given serious consideration. 

Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah (South-West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : (The Honourable Member spoke in the 
vernacular, a translation of which will appear as an Appendix in a later 
issue of these debates.) 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Mr. Deputy President, the Budget which my 
Honourable friend has presented can well be called a status quo Budget. 
My friend sitting behind me has characterised it as uninspiring. I wonder 
whether he would have pi*eferred to have an inspiring Budget with pro- 
posals of increased taxation. Personally, I prefer these uninspiring 
Budgets. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has devoted a considerable 
amount of time in the very lucid and lengthy speech that he made to 
explaining the sound financial position of India and to stating how our 
credit has improved. I wdsh he had addressed those words to an 
Assembly across the seas. We have heard in a country seven thousand 
miles away of our lack of credit. We have been told that oiir borrowing 
powers would diminish. We have in our Finance Member a champion of 
India's case to prove her financial stability and that her credit will 
remain as sound in the future as it is today. T do not for one minute 
believe that India will ever repudiate the dues that are justly demanded 
of her, nor will she, either inside this House or outside it. refuse to meet 
her obligations. (Hear, hear.) Sir, a time may come under the future 
constitution, when there rftay be enthusiasts in this House who may ask 
for far reaching reforms to raise the economic position of the masses, 
reforms that may cost vast sums of money; but T feel confident that the 
common sense of our people will, on the other side, balance any wild or 
unpractical schemes that enthusiasts will put forward in the future* 
Legislature of India. (Applause.) 

Sir, I have called this Budget a status quo Budget. I wish that the 
status quo did not apply to last year, but to a few years ago. The 
Honourable Member, during the five .yearjs that he has been in charge of 
our finances, has been forced to levy on this country taxation of an 
unprecedented character. When he last suggested h’is surch.arcres, he 
hoped for a surplus of 9,11 lakhs without taking redemption of debt into 
calculation. That dwindled down last year to an estimate of 2,20 lakhs. 
Again, this year, it has been raised to 4.15 lakhs. That is to say, when 
he suggested and got this House to accept these surcharges, he expected 
a surplus exactly twice aa larsre as the surplus the revised estimates now 
prove we shall have. Notwithstanding the request he makes to us of 
continuing this 'exceptionally high rate of taxation, 'he can only show a 42 
lakhs surplus. . Sir, I do suggest that this is not a happy state of affairs, 
but he has warned us that we shall find that the Budgets of most 
eountries in the world will be similar to ours. I presume he means that 
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bhe Budgets of most countries will impose the same taxation for the com- 
ing year as they did for the last, and, therefore, his proposals will not be 
found to be very different from those of other countries. It may be so. 
But, at the same time, let us not be carried away by the optimism of my 
Honourable friend. We were in a bad way, and we continue to bo in a 
bad way, and nothing will prove to this House that these- bad times have 
ceased until he can bring forward proposals to decrease taxation. I know 
it is not possible for him to do so this year. I am prepared to accept the 
position. I think it is right that this year we should have a balanced 
Budget. Under any circumstances, whatever burdens wo may have to 
bear, we should be prepared to have a balanced Budget. But that does 
not mean that all is well. Who has bearing this brunt of taxation, and 
who is it that has enabled my friemd to produtie a balanced Budget? It 
has been the people of India, and T think my Honourable friend will give 
the people of India their due credit for having assisted him and this 

country to bring about this equilibrium. Sir, the taxpayer was not 

accustomed to have his rates of income-tax raised from year to year.. 
From 1922 to 1930, the rates were stable. The rates were "increased in 

1930, 1931 and again in September, 193f; In the different grades I fmd 

that the increase of taxation has been from 50 to 122 per cent. That is 
no small «amount, and notwithst.anding the fact that we have accepted' 
these increases, wo find that with the lower rates that prevailed between 
1921 and 1930, the highest amount that tlie Finance Member of this 
country obtained from income-tax was 21 to 22 crores, while with the 
increases I have stated he now estimates only a 18J crore return. I 
think that should give us food for thought. 

How long is this state of affairs to continue? I make bold to say that 
by a further increase of income-tax, my Honourable friend will not get 
the proportionate returns he should expect. The law of diminishing 
returns will set in and I am not by any means confident that he is going 
to get his 18J crores for the next year. Nobody is better acquainted ’ 
with the position today in India than the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber. Ho knows as well as any of us here the state of trade and 
commerce and industry and I would aippeal to him, although we may be 
prepared to accept his suggestions this .year, to consider what he can do 
ill the way of reducing income-tax, at least for the poorer man. Not for 
the last many years has the man, with an income of between 1,000 and 
2,000, been taxed. I would suggest to him that that class of man should 
at least have his sympathy and that his first action should be to relieve 
the man whose earnings are between one thousand and tw^o thousand 
from paying income-tax. 

Sir, my Honourable friend has most lucidly dealt with the question 
of the export of gold and I think many of my friends, who are not 
Members of this House and who have been his severest critics, will find 
it very difficult to answer the case he has made out for his policy. The 
w^hole question is whether this export of gold has done really any harm 
to the interests of the country as a whole. We are told that Govern- 
ment are depicting themselves of gold by allowing this gold export. I 
have not been able to follow that argument. Government have not 
parted with any of the gold they had. They have certainly allowed the 
individual to part with his own personal property which he may have 
held in gold. You will remember that there was a rush to sell gold even 
in England. When the Bank of England was being depleted of gold, 
the English people in their thousands came forward to sell their trinkets. 
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Why? They got a price for their gold which they had never heard of 
before. That did not mean that the Bank of England was depleting any 
of its gold resources, because the Government allowed the people in the 
country to sell their gold. Sir, there is no doubt that a certain portion 
of the gold our people have sold must have been distress gold, but I 
cannot bring myself to believe that a greater percentage of it can be so 
charaxiterised and I will give you my reason, which is a commonsense 
point of view. I do not jirofcss to be a gieat authority on the subject. 
There have been times when the agriculturist has been in great distress 
due to famine, bad crops and other causes. Has he, on those occasions, 
years ago, come forward to sell his gold? He did not. Then, why was 
it that when he was hard pressed within the hist two years he suddenly 
thought of his gold stores? It was because he was offered a price for the 
gold which ho had never dreamt of realising in his life and he thought 
that it was a good time to sell. It is a fjict and I think the Honourable 
Member lias conclusively proved it by his own figures that a good deal 
of this gold has been used to finance imports. It is a surprising fact that 
40 crores of gold was during the ten months of the current year used by 
the people of this coimiry in importing from abroad what I may call, the 
necessities of life. On his own showing there is a difference of two crores 
between exports and imports. Add to that 38 crores of duty. You get 
40 crores. > 

An Honourable Member: Why don’t you add the duty on the exports 
which go out? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That does not affect the question. 40 crores, 
therefore, the people have paid and it is quite legitimate to say that the 
40 crores have come out of the sales of gold. Now, that is not a hope- 
ful sign. It is a most depressing fact that to finance your imports, most 
'of them necessities of life, the people had to spend 40 crores of money 
obtained from the sales of gold. Notwithstanding this it has been a god- 
send to the Honourable the Finance Member, and — I do think it has 
done no great injury to' the interests of the country as a whole. It has 
helpf 3 d to tide over a very critical time, but the Finance Member has 
himself said that the accumulations of gold in this country can only 
stand twice as much exports as have taken place up to now and when 
‘ you come to consider that these exports took plac*e within a very short 
time, I do think that too much reliance should not bo placed for the 
future or the immediate future on fuiihcr exports of large quantities. 

Sir, the Finance Member has supplied us with facts and figures which 
are of the most interesting character and may I, without being audacious 
be allowed to congratulate him on his Budget speech, a speech which, 
leaving aside the lucidity with which he delivered it, contains material 
which will keep us busy thinking for many a month to come. I do not 
vnrnember having seen a Budget speech with sucli facts and figures. My 
Honourable friend has placed before us facts and figures on which his 
conf^lnsions are based. We may disagree with him. It is impossible to 
tleal with a Budget of this character in the few minutes at our disposal, 
but his cloth figures are the mo«t interesting. What do they go to show? 
Thev go to show that the people of this country bought a larger quantity 
of cloth even considering the increase in the population. The total 
increase in cloth is 18 per cent. The comparative increase of the popu- 
lation is five per cent, taking the same ratio, because one is the ratio of 
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ten years and the other is the figure for 1932.. Therefore by deducting 
jflve from 18, it leaves you 13 per cent. I say, this country has consum- 
ed 13 per cent, more of cloth, notwithstanding the increase in the 
population; but it has paid only 76 per cent, of the normal value. What 
does that show? It shows that it had been starved of cloth during the 
past years. When the prices of cloth fell below the manufacturing costs 
the people came to buy, but, unfortunately, Mr. Deputy President, and 
I would like to impress this fact upon Honourable Members, it was not 
cloth manufactured in this country; it was cloth manufactured abroad; 
and, what is more significant is the fact that instead of receiving three 
crores odd in customs duty on textiles, my Honourable friend is going 
to receive six crores odd. That is all very well and good; but as my 
Honourable friend pointed out, it tells a story and I do hope that all 
Members on the Government Benches will take the story to heart and 
that, when they do consider the future of the textile industry, which 
they will do in a few months, they will remember the significant figures 
that have been placed before this Honourable House by no loss a person 
than the Finance Member of the Government of India. 

W^ith regard to the salary cuts, Sir, expressions of opinion have been 
plentiful. Now, when there was two crores 17 lakhs of surplus, there 
was a cut of ten per cent., but when there is going to be only 42 lakhs 
of surplus, my Honourable friend is going to return five per cent. I& 
that justified? Is it justifiable, I ask, to continue to tax the man earn- 
ing from Es. 1,000 to Es. 2,000 and to return five per cent, of the salary 
cut? If my Honourable friend hjxd come forward with a proposal to 
reduce that rate of taxation on the man earning Es. 1,000 to Es. 2,000 
and then proposed to return the five per cent of the cut, he might have 
had some justification. But it is no use beating a dead horse. The 
opinions of both Europeans, who do' not happen to be members of the 
services, and of Indians, who also do not happen to be members of the 
services, are well-known; and I do think that pcrhaips it is one of those 
cases in which, if lerft alone, my Honourable friend would have acted 
otherwise. After all, let us realize that, till the reforms come into force, 
my Honourable friends opposite are not the “Government” of India. 
They are merely the agents of the Sccretarv of State, and, therefore', it 
docs seem hard that wo should, day in and day out, (*ritic:sc them for 
actions which may not bo theirs. Now, T arn led to believe that this 
restoration of five per cent may be one of those occa-sions and, therefore, 
I do not desire to go any further. 

Let me congratulate my Honourable friend cn the Budget that he 
has presented. Let us hope he will coiitiniie to bo in his seat at least 
till the reforms come in and that he will be able in In's time to give us 
real substantial relief, and let ns hope that Providence, will so guide the 
destinies of the world that there may not have to be another emergency 
Budget. Sir, I call this a status quo Budget; but let us not be mistaken 
it is an extension of a Budget which my Honourable friend himself has 
called an emergency Budget. (Applause.) 

Kumar Goplka Bomon Boy (Surma Valley cAim Shillong: Non- 
Muhaminadan) : Sir, at the outset let me congratulate the Honourable 
the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer on the very nice Budget he has 
presented to this House. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I shall not labour to 
oritioise the Budget in the way that my Honourable friends have done. 
I want simply to bring out a few points which relate only to Assam, 

D 
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Assam, Sir, though a part of India, is like an island : it is separated by two 
big rivers, — the Brahmaputra and the Padma, so our interests are not quite 
the same us those of the other parts of India. But, unfortunately, Sir, 
we get very little chances of ventilating our grievances before the House; 
and that is just why I was telling a friend of mine the other day that 
it would have been much better if the proxy system could be introduced 
into the Assembly. 

An Honourable Member: Proxy system? 

Kumar Gopika Romon Roy: Sir, it is needless to dilate on that. There 
has been a lot of wailing, there has been a lot of outcry from year to 
year on the floor of the House; but. Sir, very little redress has been 
vouchsafed from the other side of the Benches; and that is just why I 
was saying to some friend the other day that it would have been much' 
hotter and moreover it would have effected a much-needed saving of the 
(iovornment if there could have been a total abolition of the system of 
r«prcsentation in the Assembly or in the Councils. (Hear, hear.) 
iA Voice: “Total abolition ?“) Yes, — because our grievances are not 
heard, and there is no redress. Only this morning, many of my Hon- 
ourable friends have said that the Honourable the Finance Member is 
simply playing tho time which is played from Whitehall. Well, be that 
as it may, as long as he is the only target, so long shall wo aim all our 
grievances for redress at his Budget. Well, Sir, the Honourable the 
Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer has laboured hard for doing away 
with five per cent, of the salary cut, but he has, in drawing up that 
Budget, done so from the point of view of the capitalists and not from 
the point of view of the agriculturists or the cultivators of India. (Hear, 
hejir.) He hjis, in a word, if I may say so, carried coal to Newcastle and 
not given a piece of bread for the hungry millions who are in this 
country. Sir, tlie fate of the agriculturists in this 'country is a miserable 
one. They can liardly purchase the commodities which are required for 
their daily use. Sir, it will be a sight for any one to pass through the 
villages of Assam, — I have no experience of other parts of India of the 
present financial crisis. The Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian 
I'lxchequer has travolled in the palaces of Simla and Delhi, Ottawa and 
Lbndon, but he has not cared to go into the heart of India. T am 
tempted to invite him once to the huts and hamlets of Assam from 
where I come. The price of paddy which was sold for Bs. 3 or Bs. 4 per 
maund in previous years is now Be. 1 a maund. The price which it 
fetches in December is lower, and you get less for the same amount than 
you can get in March and Apml. But this year in December the price 
of p.addy was Be. 1 per maund and now it is under 12 annas a maund. 
In tho face of this state of things we are asked to pay surcharges. Sir, 
my income in the collection of rent in previous years at the Puja time 
(October) was something like Bs. 25,000, and this year it is Bs. 1,600. 
Still we have to pay surcharges. And, if default is made in that, 
Bs. 600 is levied as fine. That is the condition of the country, and still 
the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer says ^at he is 
gratified that he has been able to place before the House a well-balanced 
Budget. Such a well-balanced Budget should be more clearly 
f».xplained. Sir, the circulation of money has been stoipped in the 
country, the purchasing power of ihe general public has been diminished, 
4he 4)rice of land has gone down abnormally, the price of an acre of land 
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which used to fetch Es. 100 does not fetch even Rs. 10 now. All the 
people, who had a little surplus, have gone funky, and that is why tliere 
is this rush for cash certificates and treasury bills, Goveriniient 
Securities, etc. Then there is another danger. There are motor 
dacoities, looting and plunder, postal dacoities and so on, all over the 
country. Every day the columns of the newspapers are filled with all 
these details and our mighty police are satisfied with giving them a political 
colour. That is how the police arc doing tlieir duty. Sir, when there 
is a flood in the country, people rush to the hills and even to the jungles 
in order to save tlieir lives. Can any one consider hills and jungles as 
safe places? If that be the case, then this Budget also is a balanced 
Budget. 

Then, I will turn to my planter friends. Sir, tea plantation has gone 
from bad to worse. A garden like Dewan, which was the greatest garden 
in the Surma valley, was about to wind up its business. Other gardens 
have stopped work and they work for four days or five days in a week. 
The rate of wages has gone down from four annas to something like two 
annas for males, and from three annas to six pics and two annas for 
females. That is the condition. Now, after the liussian agreement and 
the restriction of outturn, the state of affairs is somewhat better, but this 
iUso cannot be thought as a natural improvement. It is an artificial 
increase and it cannot be considered as one of the improvements towards 
the best. So both tlie agricultural products, namely, tea and paddy 
have gone. The jute also tells the same doleful story. Still we are 
disked to pay higher rates of postage, f.e., three pice for post cards and 
five pice for envelopes. Eor this I think many people have given up 
writing letters altogether. When one man goes from one village to 
another, ho cjirrics a bundle of letters with liim. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
■It is an offence under the Post Office Act. 

Kumar Gopika Ro,mon Roy: 1 do not know whether it is an offence, 
but what can they do in this state of affairs? 

Sir, there is another thing. ']''he civil court decrees for realisation of 
money have been ineffective. I have heard a lawyer saying that the real 
misery of a man begins when ho obtains a decree, and that is wliat wc are 
experiencing now. One gets a decree for Rs. 5,000; but when he goes with 
the attachment, he does not get even Rs. 500. May I ask, why people 
should be asked to pay court-fee on the face value of the demand and not 
on the realisation value? .What justification is there for it? Then, there 
is another thing 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri lial Ohand (Nominated Non- 
"Official): Sir, does the Honourable Member mean to suggest that the 
.decree once passed should be paid out of tile Treasury? 

Kiun^ ^pika l^omop ^^^y: No, I mean the realisation value, the 
' ainount' wh^ct you actually receive. That is my argument. I pay you an 
amount for realising a pertain sum, but if you cannot give me that sum, 
ypii are boimd .to give bne . a refund bn the proportion of the amount 
irca^sed. . . . . . . . 
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Then, Sir, in Criminal Courts the criminals, such as thieves, plunderers^, 
and so on, were being gaoled. But now a new idea has been introduced. 
Instead of putting a criminal into gaol, too much stress is being laid on. 
fine and that fine is also often realised by instalments. From this 
description of my mufassil experience, it will be apparent to the Honour- 
able Members of this House how' law and order is being preserved in the- 
country. I do not know anything about this City of New Delhi, which- 
is a City of palaces and polices. Under these conditions, we are again 
going to be burdened with a few more taxes, as if we are beasts of 
burdens, as they say in Hindustani ‘'Dhobi ka gadha hai'* and we ought 
to carry on whatever load our masters may put on our back even if the' 
burden breaks our backbone. 

Sir, may I ask the Honourable the Finance Member one thing? A lot 
of petrol duty is being realised from Assam. In the Imperial Services, 
Assam has not got a fair proi)ortioii, nay, I should say, one. Why? 
Because on communal questions, Hindus and Mussalmans fight in other 
provinces and even cyclones are seen to blow in the Parliament of ours, and 
they get preference, but poor Assam is always left in the background and 
that is because there is hardly any one to cry for them or to fight 
for them. Sir, with this woeful tale, I beg to conclude my speech and 
I pray that the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer will 
do his best in removing these grievances of my constitue'jncy, and for 
which I am thanking him in advance in anticipation. 

Six Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, we have had a fruitful debate for two days 
in the course of which Honourable Members have passed in 
review the Honourable the Finance Member's Budget and the financial 
statement. If Honourable Members would turn to the opening passage in 
his speech, they will find the following words : 

*‘The story which I have to tell ** 

— ^he says — 

“This year of the public finances of India is a simple and — ^viewed merely as a 
matter of public finance — a satisfactory one.** 

That it is a simple story admits of no doubt. Honourable Members 
in this House will recall the genesis of this Budget in September, 1931, 
when the Indian public were electrified by a telegram from England that 
England had gone off the gold standard and we were told in the graphic 
language of the Honourable the Finance Member that he borrowed the 
Viceregal motor car and immediately hurried to the Post Office to prevent 
the threatened raid upon the Indian Banks. That was a time for the 
maximum revolutions of the motor engines and incidentally for the 
maximum revolution of the thinking mind. It was a time not for thought 
and reflection, but for action, and if, instead of the expert that he is, we 
had the merest tyro in the place of the Honourable the Finance Member, 
the thing that would occur to him would be; I wish now to balance the 
Budget — a deficit is inevitable in consequence of the financial policy, the 
fexobange policy of England, and I wish, therefore, the customs to be 
surcharged, the income-tax to be surcharged, and there is an end of the 
trouble. That was not the time for the scientific adjustment of taxation^ 
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iind I grant that when he stood in his place in the special Session of 
1931, he justified his emergency Budget on the ground of that emergency. 
That was his one justification and that was his sole justification. A voice 
of criticism was thrust aside in view of the appalling emergency which faced 
this country cand the Budget for the; next 18 months was passed in spite 
of the murmurs and protests from the Members on this side of the House 
but, at the same time, the Opposition w'ere unanimous in asking the 
Honourable the Finance Member to take time by the forelock and utilise 
.the intervening period of 18 months to set his house in order, and, there- 
fore, Sir, I ask you, and through you, the Honourable the Finance 
Member as to what account he has given to this House of the 18 months* 
campaign of economy upon which ho had embarked. He shall have done 
.his duty, if he certifies that both on the civil and military side that 
maximum of economy has been effecte>d', which it was the duty of the 
Government to carry out and whicli the national emergency made it 
imperative. I know that the Honourable the Finance Member set up 
various Eetrenchment Committees dealing with the various Departments, 
and I also know’ that last year and this year he had shown to this House 
many good results of the many recommendations of the various Betrench- 
ment Committees, but the Honourable the Finance Member knows, as 
well as we do, that the effecting of retrenchments in the various Depart- 
ments at this stage is not a mere matter of arithmetic, but it is a matter 
of high policy, and how far the Government of India had been able to 
influence their masters in the White Hall to accept the policy which this 
House impressed upon the Government of India is a question upon which 
this House is entitled to ask the Honourable the Finance Member for an 
.answer. 


Sir, let us take the three or four expending Departments of the 
Government of India. Take, for example, the Military Department, the 
defence. The Honourable the Finance) Member has congratulated the 
Army upon the great sacrifice they have made in reducing their military 
expenditure, and I join with liim in congratulating the Army upon the 
small economies they have effected within the limits of their powder, and 
I have no doubt that the Honourable the Finance Member had striven his 
hardest to (.‘ffect the alteration of policy without w-hich large economies are 
out of the question. But when we consider this important question, we 
< 5 annot forget that, as far back as 1929, the Statutory Commission unani- 
mously and strongly recommended that a part of the army expenditure 
must come out of the Imperial Exchequer, and this House for a generation 
has been protesting against the unjust lew of what is knowm as the 
capitation charges which come to about 2^ to three crores per annum, and 
it is an open secret that the Government of India, though paying these 
'heavy charges out of the revenues of this country,, have been protesting 
time and again against their exaction by the W^ar Oiffice in England and 
we were told that a tribunal would be appointed and has been appointed 
and that an early decision would be reached and that decision would 
have a retrospective effect, if T remember aright, from 1927. I should 
like to ask the Honourable the Finance- Member two questions in this 
connection: the first question is, what has become of the Government 
of India’s fight against the capitation charges? Is the matter still under 
consideration? Is it still eliciting consideration as it has been doing for 
-the last twenty years, and, if so, how long will it be before a final decision 
is reached? The second question is, during the last twelve years that I 
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know of, and for many more years before this Assembly came into beings 
it has been one of the main grievances of the occupants of these Benches* 
that the army policy in India must be radically altered and that the post- 
mutiny ratio of one to two of Indian troops must be altered, and Indianisa- 
tion not only in the higher ranks but also of the rank and file as well as 
a steady reduction of the British troops in India must be effected in the 
interests of economy. I remember two and a half years ago, and again 
twelve months ago, harking back to this question and asking the Honour- 
able the Finance Member what steps he had taken for the reduction of 
the white army in India and the Honourable the Finance Member said: 
•*‘You cannot reduce the white army without giving a year's notice'^ 
Well, he miglit not have been able to give notice on the spur of the 
moment, but I should like to ask as to what effective steps the Govern- 
rrient of India have taken for the purpose of effecting substantial economy 
in this matter. The third question in this connection also referred to the 
tribunal that has drawn up a report on the question of Imperial contri- 
bution. On all these questions the Government of India should impress 
upon the Home Government the necessity of an early decision without 
which large economies on the military side arc impossible. 

Turning to the civil side, we have been assured by one of the occupants 
of the Treasury Benches that it is the intention of the Government to 
revise the scale of salaries for fresh entrants, and the Members on this 
side of the House have for several years been urging that if the Govern- 
ment of India accept the recommendation of the Lee Commission that 
in the transferred field the services must be provincialised and localised^ 
what action liave the Government of India taken to give effect to that 
unanimous recommendation which would have meant substantial economies 
under the head services. Then the Honourable the Finance Member has- 
told us that there has been a decline in the export of Indian goods and 
that our imports are being partially paid for with Indian gold. The 
Honourable the Finance Member, referring to this aspect of the question, 
has admitted that payments for some of these imports have come out of 
the people’s reserve: in other words, it is an admission that India is living 
upon its capital in purchasing the simple commodities necessary for her 
daily wants. That is a sad picture. 

Turning now to the various Departments, we have a gloomy picture. 
Tlie other day when we had the railways before us, six to eight crores of 
rupees had to be found to make good the loss, out of the depreciation 
fund. We liave the income-tax revenue, which, in spite of the 25 per 
cent, surcharge, has fallen to about 18 crores; we have the Posts and 
Telegraphs where also, in spite of the surcharge of 25 per cent., there 
is still a net loss on the working of the Department. Wo have other 
Departments of State where you find a steady decline in income, and 
there can be no doubt, as some Honourable Members have pointed out, 
that Vie have reached a stage when the law of diminishing returns is 
actively coming into operation. Now, what I should like to know is this: 
the ad hoc taxation proposal of 1931 devised for a period of emergency 
threatens to be a normal Budget provision. The period mentioned in 
September, 1931, according to the Honourable the Finance Member, 
would expire on the 31st of this month, and yet the same emergency 
measure is sought to be extended for a further period of twelve months. 
In view of the depressing state of affairs to which I have adverted, — and 
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Honourable Members by casting their glance through these pages would 
be able to implement the few facts which I have given by way of illustra- 
tion — 1 should have expected that the Finance Member would thoroughly 
overhaul the financial side of the Government of India and ruthlessly cut 
down expenditure and force upon the Home Oliice the desirability of 
following a new policy of economy and retrenchment. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, describes this Budget aa 
8 status quo Budget. 1 should have been glad for small mercies if it were 
merely a status quo Budget; for while the taxation remains at status quo,. 
the expenditure has increased by the remission of five per cent, cuts in 
the salary of the services and other remissions given out of the surplus 
tliat was received and expected. When I turn to the question of these 
suriiluses, Honourable embers will recall the history of the last year's 
Budget when we wanted to make a cut of a reasonable sum of three 
crores, but the Finance Member was unable to see eye to eye with us. 
I ask the Finance Member to say as to whether we were not right in 
forcing the hands of Government in cutting down expenditure to the tune 
of about three crores. I think if Honourable Members will remember the 
cut they had made last year, they will have every thing to congratulate 
themselves for, and if the Finance Member had accepted those cuts, it 
would have strengthened his hands in moving the higher authorities and 
giving him the power to revise the expenditure of the Government of 
India. Sir, we have been told that everything in this Budget is very 
satisfactory. That reminds ino of a idiysician who comes and feels the 
pulse of a patient and says that it stands at 106° and that the patient is 
in a delirium. He asks the patient: “What is the matter with you?*' 
And the patient says: “I do not know**. The physician says: “Your 
organs arc all right, your spleen is all right, your liver is all right, your 
heart is right, your abdomen is all right, and everything is all riglit**. But 
then the patient asks: “How is it that my temperature is 106°?’* We 
were told, my dear friends, if your temperature is 106°, think of your 
neighbours, their temperature is 108°. Feel happy that your temperature 
is only 106°. But then he says: “That fellow next door is a younger 
man w^th a large staying power, and he might be able to outlive me with 
his 108°, my staying power has been depleted by a succession of bad years 
and famished food", — but the physician says — “My good friend, so f al- 
as you arc concerned, when you die, one of my friends in the back Bcnchca 
proposes to impose a death duty upon you". (Laughter.) “And why 
should you be sorry? Death will be a happy release not only of yourself,, 
but of all your estate, moveable and immoveable". Such is the counsel, 
Sir, that Honourable Members give from back Benches of this House, 
absolutely irresponsible as they must feel themselves to be when tliey 
speak of death duties and the rest of it with a light breath. 

Sir, one more word, and I have done. Honourable Members will re- 
member that the whole trade policy of the world of currency and of 
exchange is going to be review-ed in the world economic conference in the 
near future. The Honourable the Finance Member must be aworo that 
the preliminary agenda of this economic conference has been published, 
and I should like the Finance Member to assure this House that before 
any decisive step is taken by the Government of India, this House will 
be consulted and it will not be relegated to the background as it was when 
the Ottawa Agreement was entered into by them.. I hope, Sir, that the 
mistake of the past will not be repeated, and that the Government of 
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India will not commit themselves to any definite policy in connection with 
the world economic conference without consulting this House and without 
taking into confidence the popular Chamber whose decision may not bind 
them, but whose decision is certainly worthy of consideration. 

Sir, having said this much, 1 must also end with a note of optimism 
and felicitation as many friends on the Opposition Benches have done. 
The Honourable the Finance Member has reminded this House that this 
is his last speech in a noiTiial term of five years 


Several Honourable Members: No, no; he will come next year. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: We may jilso remind the Finance Member that 
this is also our last speccli in the normal term of the life of this Assembly. 
Consequently, a great deal of mutual sympathy must come in and go 
out, because we are told, we are on the eve of expiry of our time. But 
as we hope that there will be a temporary respite, we equally hope that 
w’o shall also have a respite in the case of the Finance Member, and thus, 
not in the capacity of an irresponsible bureaucrat, but at any rate in the 
capacity of a friend and colleague, ho will be still with us next year and 
thereafter to guide and assist ns in unravelling the tangled skein of Indian 
finance. Wo feci certain that wdien he is freed from all embarrassments 
and trammels of office, from the limitations imposed upon lum by the very 
necessity of his irresponsibility to the popular Chamber, he wull be a very 
different Financial Adviser to what he is and has to be as the Finance 
Member of an irresponsible Government. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Rai^iaswami Mudaliar: Sir, as I was listening to 
the speeches of the various Honourable Members during the last two days 
and hearing how they began their speeches with congratulations and ended 
them with a condemnation of the Budget and of the Finance Member. T 
thought to myself whether the Biblical lines were not passing through the 
mind of my Honourable friend : 

“Woe, iinto Thee, 

When all men speak well of Thee.” 

I think, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has done the best that 
he could under the circumstances in which he finds himself and the limita- 
tions that are necessarily imposed upon him in his high and 
exalted office. I shall not indulge in what I may call a congratulatory 
'Condemnation, but I shall refer to only a few points that arise from the 
•speech of the Honourable the Finance Member. I should like, first of 
all, to refer to the restoration of the five per cent cut in salaries, not 
because T want to beat a dead horse as my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
pointed out, but I wish to draw a lesson therefrom, and I want to impress 
upon the Finance Member and, through him, on those who are behind him 
in the advice that they give him in this respect, the importance of one 
<»onsideration. I do not grudge the restoration of the cut in salaries to my 
friends of the civil service, but I do venture to think that in spirit, if not 
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in letter, the promises which were made at the time when this cut was made 
and the surcharges were levied have not been fuJftlled by the Government 
of India. Speaking in September, 1931, on the necessity for imposing this 
cut, the Finance Member said that '‘these cuts should be of a temporary 
nature and not extended beyond the need of the present exceptional 
emergency. Its justification is the need for a common sacrifice in a national 
emergency.'' I ask the Finance Member to say whether that need for 
common sacrifice has ceased to exist at the present day. When, you find 
that every oilier section has been called upon to make a sacrifice, when you 
are preserving your surcharges on customs duties, when you are retaining 
your surcharges on income-tax, when you are keeping up your rates on post 
and te]egrti])h duties, when j’oii are continuing your increase of passenger 
rates, when every section of the comninnity has been asked to make that 
sacrifice, wlien the economic position today is just what it w^as in 1931, 
excejit for the fact that the Budget has been balanced, I ask my friends 
w’hether the Finance Member has been carrying out bis promise in spirit 
wdien lie restores the cut only for the services of this country .... 


Mr. W, W. Smart (Bombay: Nominated Official): They have been 
paying taxes like you. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Bid you not have the siu- 
v'diarges rcir.oved .at the time? But apart from that was not that considera- 
tion presf'iit when llu? Finance Mornbor made bis ])roposa]s? Did it escape 
the notice of my friend, Sir George Schuster, when he made that state- 
ment? When every other community has been asked to continue to make 
the common sacrifice wha-t justification is there to propose that this five 
]»(r cent, cut alone should be restored? Has the position of the services 
been w’orsened since 1931 ?• How' has the position of any other community 
or peo])le been brightened since those days? T did not want to make these 
observations. T w’as going on to say that T do not grudge that this cut has 
been restored. If my Honourable friend bad waited a little, be would 
have found that my poi?it was quite different, and I shall proceed to eluci- 
date it. Turn again to another passage of my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member. Finance Members should be very chary of forecasts and 
prc'dictioiis, but they occasionally do have lapses and make these unfortu- 
nate forecasts. Let me quote what my Honourable friend said on that 
occasion : 

“It is perhaps forecasting events too much to say in what order these reductions 
should be made. But there are certain principles which we consider must be 
observed. Relief must come first in restoring the emergency cuts in pay and, secondly, 
in taking off the surcharge on the income-tax now to be imposed.’* 


Then, my Honourable friend continues: 


“1 think we may predict with a-j much certainly as is possible for any such forecast 
ioSt special imposition.^ will not in any case be extended beyond March, 31, 

1933.” 

extended, for although the cut in salary has been 
partially restored, every other surcharge continues to be where it was. 
^^ot merely that. If the Honourable Member had said that this five per 
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cetit. cut will be restored to the services at the present moment, because 
we do feel that we are under some sort of obligation to them, I would 
not have quarrelled, but the emphasis that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has laid on future policy, that w'hatevcr may be the result, the 

first charge on any surpluses will still be in the restoration of the full 

cut, I should like to enter my protest. No, Sir. That will not be fair. 

I know that what has been done cannot be undone. I know that even 
before the Assembly has liad an opportunity of expressing its opinion, not 
merely the ukase of tlie Finance Member of the Government of India has 
gone forth, but Parlianient itself lias passed its Statute on this subject 
restoring tlie five per cent. cut. We, therefore, have no alternative but 
to accept the position. But, even at this late stage, I venture to suggest 
that when the time comes next for thinking of surpluses and their allot- 
ment, the Honourable the Finance Member will be well advised to note 
the considerations that have been urged by every section and every com- 
munity, that the income-tax payer also must have some little consideration 
in this matter. Perhaps a simultaneous advance in these matters may 
not be quite unfair. 

1 come now to the question of the loan operations of the Honourable 

the Finance Member. I am glad that the House has congratulated him 

and 1 wish to join in the congratulation that the Honourable the Finance 
Member lias been very successful in the recent conversion loan that he 
has floated. But I wish to ask him one question. You have converted 
your rupee debt liere. You have floated the debt and it has been a fairly 
good success. You expected 20 crores, but you got 33 and one-third crores, 
but wliat about conversion operations in Fiiigland on your sterling loans?’ 
What steps have you taken to see that conversion is made of these sterling 
loans on which you are jjaying such high rates of interest? Have you moved 
in the matter? Have the Government of India taken any steps? I was 
present in England during the time when an operation on the most un- 
prccedimted scale was carried out successfully by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in England, Two thousand million pounds of loan was con- 
yerted within two or three months successfully by the British Treasury in 
England. Was it not possible for the Government of India to approach 
the Secretary of State and, through liim. His Majesty's Government and 
ask that in tlia-t huge conversion loan we also might have a little bit of 
help, a little bit of consideration? Have the Government of India done 
it? If they have done it and if they found opposition from the other side, 
they would stand acquitted of any charge. But if they have not moved 
in the matter, I think it is fair to suggest that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has not been diligent in the prosecution of economy and taking 
advantage of these facts and factors which have been so patent to the 
financial world during the last few months. 

Now, let me make it clear that I am not one of those who are 
enthusiastic from the public point of view of the fact that there is 
cheapness in the money market and that, the holds of banks have been 
glutted with money. I think it tells its own sad tale. It means that 
trade and industry are paralysed, that because there is no other source of 
investment, they are coming to Government securities and putting it in 
at two per cent, in England and four per cent, in this country. Everybody 
knows that, for the last ten years at least, there has never been a four 
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per cent, rate for Government paper and the fact that the public come 
in and invest at that rate shows paralysis that has overtaken the industry 
in this country. The huge conversion loan in England shows the paralysis 
that has overtaken Great Britain in her commerce and industries. 

Now, Sir, let me refer to a point which has been referred to in the 
Budget by my Honourable friend. My Honourable friend is a financial 
purist. The Government of India is a financial purist. He 

makes provision for the payment of war debts. He makes 

provision for the instalments in the current year and for the full payment 
of the whole of the war debt, that is due, next year. We know that there 
is a great deal of talk about these war debts in other countries. The 
Finance Member will realise that there is a possibility that the war debt 
may be reduced or ignored or repudiated. Now, why has the Honourable 
Member been .anxious to make this provision? He says that iliorc has 
been no demand made by the Government of Great Britain on India. 
Flo knows that these demands c.annot be met by the other dominions. 
Australia cannot pay. C.anada cannot pay. South Africa will not pay it. 
Great Britain has not made a demand on these countries. It cannot make 
a demand on India without simultaneously making demands on its colonies 
or dominions as tliey arc called. With what motive then has the Honour- 
able the Finance Member made a provision for the payment of this war 
debt in the current Budget, the half yearly d(‘bt that we owe? Why not 
wait till the demand comes? Why show your anxiety almost to get lid 
of this amount which is owed to Britain? I am not ono^of those who 
is for repudiation of debts. I wish to make my position perfectly clear. 
There w’as a suggestion made yesterday that because one Assembly is not 
responsible for what another Assembly had done, therefore those cliarges 
that have been handed down to us by our ancestors should br‘ repudiated. 

1 do not stand for that position. I stand for what is termed ‘‘continuity 
of policy’* for administrations and Governments. Whether you have done 
well or ill in managing the affairs of this country, your successors must 
take over your liabilities without question and without cavil. I have stood 
for that position before. I stand for that position now. I am not, there- 
fore, advocating repudiation of debts by any mo.ans, but I do venture to 
think that there is not much justification for making this provision in the 
tuirrent Budget or a similar provision in the next Budget. The trouble 
in this side of the House is that we do not have all the cards of the 
Honourable Member placed on the table. Their official etiv-juottc' makes 
thorn suppress several important, vital and relev.ant matters. That is at 
the bottom of the trouble and has been a real source of trouble for some 
little time. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. O’Sullivan, with a vigour which is rather 
unusual from a Member of the European Group, has ventured to put for- 
ward both on the last occasion when he m.ade his maiden speech and, 
on the present occasion, suggestions, criticisms and observations, g.alore. 
f shall not- pursue him in all those observations when he says that this 
side of Gjc Douse has not sufficient thoughts or views to put forward 
nnd has no constructive suggesiions to put forward. I would venture 
io recall to the mind of the Honourable the Finance Member some 
^suggestions that he himself was considering some years back. In intro- 
ducing his Budget for 1931-32, the Honourable Member referred, with 
great favour, to a suggestion that was made by the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce regarding a duty on tobacco, and I was hoping that 
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he was going lo pursue that suggestion. Now, I find, — ^this is what he 
said : 

“As regards tobacco, I may t.akc this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of 
a very valuable memorandum which I have received from the Chairman of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce containing a study of the operation of a 
tobacco monopoly in many countrie.^ and a suggestion for the introduction of such a 
system into India. That is a matter which has often been considered, but never 
pursued to the end and we are now consulting Local Governments as to setting up 
a special committee to study the question this year.” 

Sir, I do not h\ow what has happened since then. These suggestions 
are not pursued to their logical end. T would not liave raised this question 
hut for the fact that we find that the Bombay Government has supported 
such Ji jiroposal, and has passed a law increasing the tobacco taxation. 
Now, it is a matter of common knowledge that one of the excise duties 
which it is proposed to be levied by the future "Federal Government is an 
excise duty on tobacco. Now, if you give the right to Provincial Govern- 
ments to raise this tax, what is going to become of the right of the Central 
ClovernTnent, the Federal Government when that Government goes on to 
levy that tax? You create vested interests which it will be very difficult 
afterwards to remove, and T, therefore, venture to suggest to the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that either he should withhold permission to levy 
such taxes from Provincial Governments or he should take the matter into 
his own hands. , 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: It has been there in Bombay for years. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: At any rate, further increases 
of It should not have been done. We know the difficutlies which will arise 
when the question of Federal taxation in this connection is taken up. 

iSiOw, tlicre is one small point. I think my Honourable friend said in 
tlic course of his speech that out of the exemption from surcharges that 
will be removed from officials about 38 lakhs would, as he hoped, be 
collected,— lie was going to resort to the old policy of doles and was going 
to be a Father Christmas to all deficit Provinces. Sir, I venture to put 
forward, very humbly but emphatically, a protest against that sugges- 
tion. {Some Honourahle Members : ‘‘Why?”) Why should Ithis sur- 
charge revenue, that will come from the Presidency of Madras through the 
removal of the e^xemption from the surcharge from officials, be handed 
oyer to my friends in Bombay merely because Bombay is a deficit Pro- 
vince ? I 

Mr. E. P. Mody: They will have to pay more for their officials* salaries. 
They must get it back. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am afraid, my Honourable 
friend has not followed the question. It is a purely provincial source of 
.revenue. If any benefit should come to any body from its being collected 
from provincial officers, it should go to the province where they serve, and 
it seems to me the height of impropriety to collect the surcharge from the 
•officers of Madras and pay it for the benefit of the officers or the public 
• of the Bombay or any other Presidency. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I ask my Honourable friend, for how many 
years he has allowed the Central Government to enjoy the income-tax from 
Bombay, which is much larger than the income-tax paid from Madras? 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Baxnaswaxni Mudaliar: I do not want to enter into* 
these questions. My own opinion is that Madras has been bled white for 
jrears and years, that its surplus has been seized by the Central Govern- 
ment, and that the Bombay Presidency has been one of the pet babies 
Df the Government of India (Hear, hear) in a variety of ways, and that 
Bombay has been having all the advantage so far. We hope to have our 
burn when the new constitution comes (Laughter) ; and we hope to see that 
Bombay, separated from Sind, will have its rightful place on the comity of 
the various provinces of British India. One more word, and I have done. 
Sir, the mention of Bombay reminds me of the future. I visualize the 
future — during the next two or three years — when perhaps a ]3ombay 
linanc-ier will occupy the position of the Finance Member of the Government 
of India. My ambition is nothing more than that 1 should then stand up 
here again as a member of the Opposition ; and the thought that w’ould then 
come to mv mind, in spite of all that I have said of the Finance Member 
of the present Government of India, cither in this speech or in the past few 
speeches, the thought that would come to mind is the feeling which the 
poet had : 


“We look before and after 
And pine for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter with 
Some pain is fraught, 

Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thoughts.** 

(Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, many 
Honourable Members, who spoke in th^ debate on the Budget, complained 
that they had not had time to read my speech even though a full day 
had intervened. But the 40 Members who have spoken during this 
debate had one speech t.o answer and I, Sir, a single Member, without 
any intervening day, have to deal with 10 speeches. It must be obvious, 
in those circumstances, that my reply cannot be very full on all the 
points that have been raised. The debate, if I may say so, has been 
H very interesting one, and I have derived very large profit from it. 
There has been one notable feature on which perhaps I may comment 
and that is that you, Sir, in your exalted position, have been precluded 
from opening your mouth. (Laughter.) May I perhaps put it that 
I am thankful for small mercies and still more so for great ones. 

At the outset, and before I deal with the points that have been raised, 

I would like to express to the House my appreciation of the extreme 
courtesy and kindness which every Member has shown to me personally. 

I think I may say that the House or a great part of it does not very much 
like the medicine contained in my Budget proposals, but I must say that 
they have been extraordinarily nice to the doctor. Sir, in some ways the 
tributes and the kind remarks that have been made are perhaps more 
embarrassing to deal with than the criticism. One feels, when one looks 
back, the great difference between the ideals that one may have cherished 
p‘nd what one has been able to achieve. At least to that, I think the 
House has recognized that the times have been very diflScult ones. But 
even so, I do feel, in spite of all that has been said in this debate, that 
fhe situation in many respects is one for satisfaction, in that we do now 
fitand, at least for the moment, amidst a world which is fundamentally^ 
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insecure, in a secure position. And that means a very great deal. I 
doubt very much if any Honourable Member of this House fully appre- 
ciates how insecure the position of the world at large is today or how 
good, in comparison with the state of alfairs in the rest of the world, the 
position of India is. Having said that, 1 wish to make it quite clear 
that I in no w^ay, — although it was suggested by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Pas, that I did so, — claim the credit for that myself. The only 
thing that we have done is to stand for sound finance and, in that, I think 
I may say that, in spite of differences as regards details, w^e have had 
the support of the majority of this House. An expression of that support 
has been repeated again today, and I give every tribute to the Members 
of this House (hat, in spite of great difficulties, they have stood for a 
policy of sound finance. For, after all, if we go back to the past and 
rernemlier — regretfully — that in certain respects the special powers of His 
Excellency the Governor General have had to be invoked to pass a part 
of the Budget proposals that we had put forward, still, with regard to 
the great bulk of tlie proposals, they received the support of the majority 
of this House. And where the House has differed from us, it has not 
been on the point as to whether we should stand for sound finance or 
dangerous finance; it has been rather in matters of detail where they 
liave felt that we might perhaps have secured a balance by a little more 
retrenchment and a little less taxation than our own proposals involved. 

1 want, therefore, to express my appreciation of the general attitude that 
this Assembly has displayed through all these difficult years when time 
after time I have had to come forward and ask them to pass heavy 
programmes of new taxation. I do claim that the Legislative Asscmblv 
of India has stood throughout for sound finance and, therefore, if our 
position is a sound one today, they deserve the greater part of the credit. 

Now, Sir, in the many speeches that have been made, it is very 
difficult to detect any general lines on which I could focus my reply. 
But 1 may perhaps say that there were two main lines into which I can 
classify what has been said in these various speeches. On the one hand 
there Its’H been a type of criticism on the lines that my general attitude 
as to the t»xisting position has been too optimistic, — that I have drawn 
too optimistic an interpretation from the facts that I have put forward. 
That is the first line of criticism, and the second line is in the form of 
criticism of particular measures and particular jjjroposals. Now,. Sir, 
as to the first line, I am glad of this opportunity in replying to the 
fhibate to clear up any misunderstanding that there may be on that 
subject. It has been suggested by many speakers that my appreciation 
of the position displays an attitude of callous complacency. Sir, I do not 
Ihink that any one, who read the speech which I made at Ottawa and 
the appreciation of the position which I then gave, can accuse me of 
being callously complacent as regards the difficulties of the Indian 
situfition. I fully realise the black features of the present situation. 

I fully realise also that merely to have a satisfactory position as regards 
public finance does not mean that all is well with the country. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, when speaking, called ajttention to the 
first sentence of my speech in which I said, — and it has been also referred 
to by the Honourable and learned Leader of the Nationalist Party: 

which I have to tell this House of tjie public finftnqes oi£ India is 
a siinpie and, viewed merely as a matter pf public .ilnance, a satisfaetpr^y one*** 
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Sir, I put in that qualification very deliberately. I do not think that 
•the situation in India, viewed as a whole, is entirely satisfactory. Let 
no one misunderstand nie on that point. But I do wish to ask the House 
to consider the position of a Finance Member when he has to make a 
pronouncement which is widely reported all over the world. It would be 
very easy for me to gain credit in this House for an attitude of sympathy 
and understanding by looking at the black side of the picture; but, in 
gaining credit for myself, 1 should damage and perhaps, destroy the 
credit of the country. (Applause.) And, therefore, 1 deliberately refrained 
from dwelling too much on the difficulties of the situation. I deliberately 
selected those aspects of the situation which did give ground for encourage- 
ment. While saying this, I must, of coarse, make it clear that I would 
never have followed a process like that to an extent which w^ould give 
a misleading account of the position. But 1 do think that at the present 
time, it is better to call attention to those facts which give ground for 
encouragement, and not to take the line that we are going to the dogs 
and that this country has no hope of salvation. Sir, I do not believo 
that for a moment; I believe that the position is fundamentally sound. 

1 believe that we have come very well through our difficulties hitherto; 
and while I feel that those difficulties are by no means over and that 
we may have in the future to face even more difficult problems of re- 
adjustment than we have had to face yet, although I believe that, I 
am absolutely confident that India will pull through all those struggles 
far better than any other country t^at I know. (Applause.) Now, Sir, 
complacency would be a very dangerous quality and even optimism would 
be a dangerous quality if it led one into practical action inconsistent 
with the dangers which exist. As to this, I would ask the House to 
consider what other practical action, what safer form of practical action 
wc could have taken at the present moment than we have done. I 3o 
not think that Honourable Members opposite would suggest that if they 
had succeeded in persuading me to take a more pessimistic view of the 
situation than they think I do, I hardly think they would hojve suggested 
that I should have provided for that by increasing the burden of taxation. 
Sir, I believe that, in the present circumstances, we are doing the right 
thing in asking the House to continue undisturbed the main structure 
which we put up in September, 1931. I believe that is sufficient for 
the moment. It has worked well so far and there is no reason to think 
that it will be inadequate to \vork further adequately in the near future. 
But undoubtedly we have got to watch the situation and, if it was thought 
that my so-called complacency was leading me as the adviser of the 
Government on these matters to suggest that there was any justification 
for relaxing our efforts of retrenchment or opening the door in any way 
tc weakening the situation, then, Sir, indeed the criticisms of Honourable 
Members opposite would be fully justified. But that is not the position. 

Now, Sir, turning to the various detailed points that have been raised, 
ii is, as I have said previously, impossible to go one by one through all 
the speeches. Naturally a speech which was made last remains in my 
memory, and I would like just to take up the points raised by my Honour- 
able friend from Madras who has just spoken. He first of all asked whether 
we had considered doing anything as regards the conversion of our 
sterling loans. He must have an exceedingly poor opinion of my intel- 
ligence or my sense of my responsibility if lie recJly believes that it has 
not been actively in my mind, ever since there was any opportunity fpr 
taking adv^tage of the situation in London. I cannot — and this is ox^ 
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of the occasions on which 1 cannot — put all the cards on the tablev 
I cannot afford to tell the House exactly wlmt is happening in that matter^ 
but I would ask my Honourable friend tc believe that it is in the very 
forefront of our attention. (Applause.) 

Then, on tJie question of war debt, my Honourable friend complained 
that the cards were not on the table. If there are any other cards, they 
are certainly not in my hand. 1 have givf.n the House a very full account 
of the situation exactly as it is, and, as far as I know^ there is nothing 
more to be said about it. My Honoural)le friend complains that we 
have made a provision next year for payment of our ordinary liability on 
what is known as our w’ar debt. I would ask him, Sir, what would the 
House have thought if we had come before them and presented proposals 
for a balanced iTudget which contained no provision for that liability. 
That liability exists. It was suspended only for one year under the 
Hoover moratorium. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask the Honourable Member why he 
does not take into account also the monies that ought to be received on 
account of reparations w-hich he has left out? If he takes one into 
account, should he not take the other one also? 

The Honourable St George Schuster: Unfortunately, we must suffer to 
some extent for onr own virtues. We, as debtors, are “good 
debtors” wlio accept our obligations. But unfortunately the 
countries that ow'e us reparations may be unable to pay us. Apart from 
tliat r would put this to rny Honoural)lG friend. The position as regards 
reparations is quite different to the position as regards war debts. As re- 
gards r(3parations, a definite agreement was made at Lausanne for tiic 
suspension of reparation commitments, and although none of the PowT-rs, 
that w^ere parties to tliat agreement, is bound by it if the war debt cancel- 
lation is not carried out, still, for the present, that agreement holds the 
field. The position as regards war debts on the other hand is that wt are 
definitely under an obligation. Wo call it a “war debt**, but it is part of 
our dues just like anything else, and it is only by the generosity of the 
Britirli GcnTrnment that \we wore allowed to participate in the benefit of the 
Hoover moratorium. But, now, if the Hoover moratorium is not going to 
be extended, we can hardly expect the British Government to go on meet- 
ing their own obligations to the United States and demand nothing from 
their own debtors. We must make provision for this liability. It Avould 
have been totally unsound for us to present estimates wdthout making pro- 
vision for it, but I did mention in my speech that this is a possibility 
which may not materialise, and Honourable Members can rely on us to do 
our utmost to see that it docs not materialise. 

Now, Sir, the next point that my Honourable friend raised was as re- 
gards the taxation of tobacco. He asked what we had done in the matter. 
We went very carefully into that and wo came to the conclusion that any 
practicable plan for the taxation of tobacco would have to be carried out in 
a form which would make it a provincial soiurce of revenue. We, therefore, 
discussed the whole question with the Provinces. We had two conference.*? 
on the matter. We have been into it very fully, and we have got most 
of the provinces to agree to start tentatively on lines which may make it 
possible to develop the taxation of the consumption of tobacco as an im- 
portant source of revenue. It is a matter of extreme difficulty in a 
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<cc^try like India, — and i think my Honourable friend will appreciate 
what the dimculties are — it is a matter of extreme difficulty in a country 
l^e India to make tobacco a source of revenue such as is possible in 
France which has no local cultivation of tobacco and where a State mono- 
poly can be easily run. But I can assure my Honourable friend that we 
are proceeding now with the maximum speed in the direction wbir h is 
h'kely to lead to most hopeful results, or ratlier the Provincial Governments, 
acting in consultation with us, are taking such steps. 

The last point of my Honourable friend was as regards what he called 
doles to the provinces’". I think, if I may say so, he has misunderstood 
the position. The suggestion, which we have in mind, and which would 
of course have to come before the House in the form of proposals which 
would require the approval of the House, is that to any province which is 
in deficit this year we should refund the amount of income-tax, that we 
collect on the salaries, of its own officials representing the surcharge which 
is now imposed on those salaries for the first time. There is no question 
of Bombay getting a dole at the expense of Madras. If Madras is not in 
deficit and, therefore, not entitled to this assistance, then all that our pro- 
posal means is that we shall retain the money ourselves. We certainly 
shall not use that money to improve the position of Bombay. 

Now, Sir, to continue dealing with the various special points that have 
been made, I would like to go back to the first speech in this debate 
made by my Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, the leader of the 
European Group. I should like to join in the general expression of appre- 
ciation which has been forthcoming from all sides of this House on my 
Honourable friend’s speech. He referred, as many Honourable Members 
have, to the question of the stamp duty on cheques, and although that is a 
very small matter. I would like to say something about it. In tlie first 
place, I wish again to make it clear that we ourselves, as 1 said in my 
speech, agreed very reluctantly to put this proposal forward. S^ocoudly, 

T should like to clear up one point, because I have — quite inadvertently, as 
T am sure the House will be ready to acknowledge. — ^rtiisled the House as 
to the real sense of the recommendation of the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee. On this matter I quoted from one paragraph but T ought 
really to have quoted from the preceding ]>aragraph in which the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee made it quite clear that, in their opinion, the 
removal of the stamp duty on cheques has acted as an encouragement to 
the cheque habit. But although this is their opinion, I am bound to say 
that T think myself, on the evidence, that one cannot say that the nbolifion 
of the stamp dutv has had any very appreciable effect on the matter. That, 
however, is my own opinion, and, when T quoted the Central Banking 
Ennuirv Committee, T ought to make their ovm views more clear. 

Apart from that, as regards what Sir Leslie Hudson said, there is another 
matter which I should like to clear up and that is our policy as regards 
capital expenditure. He seemed to think that try Budget speech contained 
an expression of policy which implied that we were not going^ to take ad- 
vantage of cheap money conditions to relax restrictions on capital expendi- 
ture. I meant in my speech to express an, exactly contrary intention, but 
T did think it was necessary to make it clear that we had not in mind any 
rash expansion of capital expenditure which might damage our credii; in 
the market or which might involve us in expenditure of an uneconomie and 
unproductive kind. 
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Now, my Honourable friend gave an appreciation of the position as re- 
gards the Railways which does not agree with the appreciation which I 
myself have had from those who are responsible for running 

the Railways. I do not think it is fair to say that the 
Railways are in great shortage as regards rolling stock and 

that, if there was to be any revival of traffic, they would be unable to 
cope with it. That is quite contrary to the information which I have 
received; and, if my Honourable friend is right and we are wrong, then 
the matter will be put right, because it would be certainly consistent with 
the policy which 1 should support that any shortage of that kind should 
now be put right. Another speaker, dealing with this matter, seemed to 
my mind to have a wrong idea of what the position as regards the Rail- 
ways is, I think it was my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Inde- 
pendent Party, who said that, when I spoke of remunerative expenditure 
and productive expenditure, he hoped that we had not in mind expendi- 
ture of the kind which had already gone into the Railways which he seemed 
to regard as a bad investment. Now, as regards the Railways, although 

it is true that after making full provision for a very high allocation for 

depreciation, the Railways cannot pay the full interest on the advances 
which they have received from the Government this year and that in fact 
they have to draw on the depreciation fund to pay that full interest, never- 
theless if one looks round at industrial undertakings, commercial under- 
takings, and undertakings of that kind in the whole world, I do not think 
that you will find any undertaking which ip more rem\inerative on the 
basis of the whole capital that has been put into it, than the Indian Rail- 
ways today. If we could be assured of investments in the future which 
would be so good for India's interest as investment in the Railways have 
been in the past, then we need fear very little from further capital ex- 
penditure. But the position, I think, is that as regards Railway develop- 
ment, the obvious opportunities are now exhausted, that there are no very 
urgent needs for extension of Railways, and that, if we are considering 
measures which will 'go to increase the economic productivity of the 
country, we have got to look to other things, as well as the Railways. We 
have certainly got to consider the question of road development in connec- 
" tion with the Railways and that is the position which I made clear in my 
Budget speech. 

This leads me to one other important matter which, I think, I must 
mention. My Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, in speaking early 
m the debate, asked what Government had done in order to improve the 
chances of a rise in prices and a revival in economic activity. He quoted 
to me my own speech at Ottawa and he asked me what I have done since 
I came back to India to carry out what I then indicated as one of the most 
important purposes. Well, I must point out to him that in considering the 
effect of monetary policy on prices, that is to say, if one is aiming at 
creating a rise in the general level of prices by monetary policy, a country 
in the position of India is not really able to give a lead. Our own 
opportunity for influencing prices throughout the whole sterling area is a 
comparatively small one, and the lead in a policy of that kind must be 
taken by the United Kingdom. But, in our own small way, we have 
tried^ to do what we can in that direction by creating conditions of cheap 
money in this country, and that is reaUy the only way in which, at least 
in my opinion, one can look for a sound process of recovery. What 
happens is this: if we can continue conditions of cheap money, then the 
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first result is — and this has been pointed out by several speakers aiid 1 
entirely agree with their appreciation of the position — ^that other 
opportunities for the investment of money being lacking, that money 
fiowB first of all into Government securities. Then what, one hopes, will 
hapjpen is that Government secuiities will gradually be pushed up to such 
a high level that the ordinary investor will feel that investment in Govern- 
ment securities at that level is no longer attractive and the overflow will 
spill over and help to find money for second class investments. Among 
‘‘second class investments*’ I would put mortgages, debentures of 
industrial concerns, etc. The money, after having saturated the Govern- 
ment security market, ought to flow over into investment in industrial 
debentures. Those, again, should show a rise in prices until again it 
becomes unattractive for money to go into them at the prices they have 
reached, and then the public becomes ready to take up ordinary 
shares. Simultaneously with that, the improvement in the credit of the 
industrial concerns and" the fact that cheap money makes it possible for 
them to raise new loans at low rates of interest ought to operate as an 
encouragement to undertake capital expenditure; and, once you start the 
process of capital expenditure, then you are well on the way to an 
industrial recovery. That, put very simply, is, as far as I can see the 
situation, the only sound way in which we can expect to get out of our 
present troubles, and, therefore, although I agree with many of the 
speakers who have said that cheap money is not expected by itself to bring 
happiness to the community, nevertheless cheap money conditions ought 
to create those conditioiig which will lead to an industrial revival, and that 
is why We wish to continue that policy and why we feel that the fact that 
wo have been able to stimulate a rise in Government securities is likely in 
the long run to be of considerable benefit to the country. 

There is a very great deal that I would like to deal with, but I think I 
have already kept the House long enough and there will be other occasions 
on which one can touch on many of the points that have been raised. I 
would, in the end, ask the House to take this view of the situation. The 
difficulties, as I have said, that lie before us are very serious and in our 
action we must keep that constantly in mind. But uot forget that 

there are encouraging features in the situation. This morning, in the course 
of the debate, I noticed that my Honourable friend from Bombay, Mr. Mody, 
was going to speak and I sent a note across to him and I asked him to do 
two things: (a) not to talk about my own complacency, and (b) to tell UB 
one or two of those stories which he is so good at telling. He went half- 
way to satisfy the first condition and he entirely satisfied the second. 
(Laughter.) But, really I feel that we are not very far apart from Honour- 
able Members opposite in this whole matter. I do feel that they a^gree with 
us in pursuing a policy of sound finance. I do feel that, although they can 
criticise us on certain points, they nevertheless do not quarrel substantially 
with the main line of the programme which I have put forward. They 
recognise in fact that what they have to complain against is outside fate 
rather than the present Government. They recognise that we must be 
patient and wait till world conditions improve before we can safely relax 
part of the present strain. My friends in the European Group, I 
know, are very anxious to see the income-tax reduced. I would say to 
them — ^please be patient, and if I may end with a lighter note, I would like 
to read to them a note which was given to me by a very prominent business 
nian in New York who was lunching with me the other day. It is an 
extract from a letter read by the Governor of the Hudson Bay Company 
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at the annual meeting of that Company in London. The letter was from 
a farmer or trader who was m debt to the Company : His words are 
these : 

“I got your letter about what I owe. Now be pachant. I ain’t forgot you. — ^Please 
wait. When 1 have money, I will pay you. If this was the judgment day and 
you was no more prepared to meet your Maker than I am to meet your account, you sure 
would go to ’* 

— a place which I cannot mention — 

‘‘Trusting you will do this.” (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, I certainly do not trust that my friend will do anything like 
that, but I would ask him to be patient. We must be patient, and by 
all means in the interval of patience, let him criticise the Government as 
much as he can, let him spur them on to fresh efforts at retrenchment, 
and if he can do so, let him suggest other measures by which we can 
preserve, with less burden on the country, that sound finance which I 
believe he and all Members of thig House wish to see preserved as much 
as we do. (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
i6th March, 1938. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 6th March, 1933, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of tlie Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Tbaveixing of Persons receiving the Benefit of the Lee Passage 
Concessions by Ships flying a British Flag. 

640. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have received any suggestion to the effect that in future all 
civil and military servants, serving under the Government of India and 
receiving the benefit of the Lee passage and concessions, should go home 
on leave or return from homo to India only on ships flying a British flag ? 

(b) If tihrf answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state, whether any instructions have been issued by them 
to the servants concerned in pursuance thereof or whether they propose 
to issue any such instructions? 

(c) Is it the intention of Government to arrange with particular 
steamship lines for the transport of Lee concession passage holders and, 
if so, are they prepared to invite from British and other foreign lines the 
lowest rates for such transport before final aiTangcments are made? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Certain representations to this 
effect have been made. 

(b) and (c). These representations are under consideration and Govem- 
loent regret tliat they cannot at present make any statement on the subject. 

Mr. K. O. Neogy: Who were the parties who have made these repre- 
sentations ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is practically, one may say, from 
fhe shipping interests concerned. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Has any suggestion come fiom the India Office in 
regard to this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The representation has been forwarded 

the India Office for consideration. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Will the Government consi- 
der the advisability of restricting, if there is to be any restriction at all, 

to ships flying under the British flag and not to any particular concern, 

( 1679 ) A 
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The Etonourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think there is any suggea 
tion other than that which my Honourable friend has made. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government consider the advisability of helping 
Indian shipping, now that there are a few Indian Gompanies like th( 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company engaged in this work? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think they will be capabh 
of coping with the whole of the traffic. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: Has the attention of the Honourable Member beer 
drawn to a statement which was made at a meeting of the P. and O. 
Shareholders in December last by the Chairman of that Company in which 
he claimed that the P. and O. stock holders in their capacity as tax- 
payers were paying +he fares of those gentlemen who enjoyed the Lee 
concessions? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I did notice some statement to that 
effect. 

Mir, K. 0. Keogy: Does the Honourable Member agree that the P. and 

O. stock holders pay the fares of the officers enjoying the Lee concessions? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should have supposed that the 

P. and 0. stock holders, in their capacity as Indian tax-payers, would 
have contributed a very small amount to that sum. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: Has the Honourable Member any idea as to the 
number of P. and O. stock holders in India? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no information. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: How does the Honourable Member then assume 
that they contribute even to a very small extent towards this concession? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think it may be assumed that there 
are a, fair number of P, and 0. stock holders who arc also Indian tax- 
payers. 

Mr. E. S. Millar: Will Government be pleased to state whether the 
same rebate.^ are given by foreign lines as the British lines? 

The Honourable Sir SCarry fialg: 1 atn afraid I have no information 
on that subject. 

Mr. K, 0, Nec^: Is any rebate granted at all to officers travelling 
under the Lee concessions? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I am not familiar wi^ 
the actual terms, but my impression is that the fares of officers are debited 
dgainst the credits which stand in their names in their own accounts. 

Sir Oowasjl. Jehangir: Will the Honourable Member, while considering 
this question, also consider the advisability of laying down some conditio 
that these P and O. ships should go at the same speed as other foreio 
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ships, provide the same class of food and also the same amenities of life 
that other Companies now provide? I have no objection to concessions 
being given, but want to see, Sir, that passengers also get the same value 
for the money that they pay out. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think, Sir, that the Honour- 
able Member need necessarily assume that these representations will be 
accepted. As I said before, the matter is merely under consideration at 
the present moment, and no conclusions have been formed. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Is it v. fact that as a matter 
of practice, the certificates issued to officers are issued in the name of the 
P. and O. Company? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. At present it is open to 
officers to use the credits in their accounts for travelling by ships of any 
line. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Is it not a fact that indirect canvassing is done by 
Government officials here in favour of the P. and 0.? 

The Honourable Sir*Harry Haig: No, Sir. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Was any such canvassing done with reference to 
the Hound Table Conference delegates, and was any of thorn to sec whether 
they c ould not travel by the P. and 0 ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no information at all about 
it. 


Mr, K. P. Thainpan: ]May I know if it is not yet time to abolish the 
Lee I’oncessions altogether? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Not in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment. 


Recruitment to the Subordinate Accounts Service. 

641,*Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How many candidates were taken by direct 
recruitment in the Subordinate Accounts Service on the civil side and 
postal side since the 1st of January, 1930? How many of them are Sikhs. 
Muslims and Hindus? What was the total strength of this service on 
the 1st of January, 1933, and the respective strength of the various 
communities ? 

(6) Is it a fact that only those apprentices are recruited directly who 
are young men with brilliant university records? If so. is it also a fact 
that the new apprentices recruited since 1930 possessed these qualifications? 

fc) Is it also a fact that since the direct recruitment was opened to 
niinority communities from the beginning of the year 1930, the percentage 
of passes in the departmental examination ' has been brought down from 
BO to about 3? Ts it also a fact that none of the recruits with brilliant 
university records has been declared successful since 1930? Is it also > 
feet that the successful examinees during the last three years possessed 
low educational qufilifications as compared with these apprentices? 
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(d) Are Government aware that these failures are attributed to 
undesirable methods and are Government prepared to appoint an impartial 
examiner fiom outside the department to revise the papers of the 
examinees of the year 1932? 

(e) In car-e Government are not prepared to appoint an outsider to revise 
these papers, are Government prepared to give the apprentices a fourth' 
chance to appear in the departmental examinations ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I 
TV’ill deal with questions Nos. 641 to 645, and 650 to 655 together. 

The information is being obtained and will be laid on the table on 
receipt. 

Employment of Sikhs in the Office of the Deputy Accountant General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi. 

•t•642. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government kindly state: 

(a) the number of persons, newly employed in the oflSce of the 

Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi, 
every year in A, B, and C classes separately since 1928, 

(b) the number of Sikhs so employed, 

(c) the number confirmed since 1923, and 

(d) the number of Sikhs so confirmed? 

Employment of Sikhs in the Office of the Deputy Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi. 

t643. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government kipdly state the total 
number of Sikhs on roll in each class (A, B and C) in the office of the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi? 

(b) When were the ' recruitment examinations for the Upper Division 
held after 1923 in this office? How many were declared successful in 
each examination? How many were Sikhs and what position did they 

/ secure in the examination? 

(c) Have all of those successful examinees been confirmed in the 
Upper Division? If not, how many remain imconfirmed and the reasons 
for not being confirmed? T-s it a fact that no Sikh has been confirmed, 
though the position of a Sikh in the examination was comparatively higher? 

Supervisor of Records of the Office of the Deputy Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi. 

t644. *Sardar Sant Sin^: (a) Is it a fact that the present Supervisor 
PiGcord of the office of the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Delhi, is a Kaynsth, If so, how many persons belonging to this 
caste or sub-caste of Kayaaths have been employed in this office? Are 
Government aware that this particular Supervisor's attitude in his official 
work is anf i-Sikh and that he gives vent to his feelings often in office ? If 
so, do Government propose to take suitable departmental action against 
him? 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 641. 
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(h) Is it a fact that Mr. A. C. Badenoch, the gx-Accountant General, 
left an order on record to the eUect that no local man should be appointed 
as a Supervisor Eecord in this oflB.ce 1 Is it a fact that the present 
Supervisor Eecord belongs to Panipat, Karnal District? If so, does he not 
fall within the term “local man“ and, if so, why was he appointed? 
Do Government propose to transfer him to some other post? 

Cqnribmation ov one Mr. Bashir Ahmed Akhqar in the OmcB of the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi. 

f646. ^Sardar Sant Singh.: Is it a fact that the Government of India 
issued orders not to confirm any person employed after tlic 15th July, 1931? 
If so, is it a fact that one Mr. Bashir Ahmed Akhgar, B.A., was employed 
after the 15th July, 1931, and has since been confirmed in the office of the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs? 

Demotion of certain Inspectors of Crews on the East Indian Railway. 

646. *Mr. B. N. Misra: (a) Is it ft fact that the following staff were 
appointed as Inspectors of Crews (Ticket Checking Staff) in the grades of 
Es. 150 — 10 — 200 in the Operating Department of the East Indian Eail- 
way, before the 1st June, 1931, the date of introduction of the present 
]\roody-\V«ard scheme of ticket checking: 

Messrs. M. Azam, K. M. Asgar, M. L. Takm, M. V. Bhavnani, 
G. P. Dass, J. W. Workman, M. A. H. Sh’razi, Kartarsingh, 
A. L. Deefholts? 

(b) If so, will Government please state (i) under what circumstances 
were they demoted to grades Es. 110 — 6 — 140 and Es. 70 — 5 — 95 since 
1st June, 1931; (ii) whether the posts held by them were temporary, but 
they were confirmed in tlieir appointments; and (Hi) whether Fundamental 
Eiile 23 is applicable to them? 

(c) Is it a fact that the nature of duties assigned to these Inspectors 
of Crews in these demoted grades are almost the same after 1st June, 
1931, as before 1st June, 1931, in the old Crew system? 

(d) Is i 13 a fact that their services have been confirmed since 1st June, 
1931, in these reduced grades? 

(e) Is it a fact that their services have been considered as continuous 
since the dates of their appointments? If so, why have they not been 
admitted to the benefits of Provident Fund since the dates of their appoint- 
ments? 

(/) Will Government state whether the Eailway Board letter No. 683- 
E. G. of 3rd March, 1931, pertaininig to the main principles of retrenchment 
or reduction or demotion is applicable to these Inspectors of Crews? If so, 
how was their case not considered along with the ticket checking staff 
of the- permanent establishment, when these Inspectors held temporary 
appointments for periods exceeding 12 months' continuous service? 

(g) Is It a fact that the old pays and grades of the ticket checking 
staff of the permanent establishment have since been restored to them? 
If so, under what circumstances have these privileges been denied to these 
Inspectors of Crews? 

Hr. P. B. Bau: I have called for the information and will lay a reply 
nn the table in due course. 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 641. 
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Consolidated Allowance of Inspeotobs op Gbews on the East Indian 

Railway. 

647. *Mr. B. K. Misra: (a) Is it a fact that the old T. T. Is. of the 
Accounts Department of the East Indian Railway have been given consoli- 
dated allowances at the following rates as a compensation for the mileage 
allowances they used to draw before 1st June, 1931? 

Restored pay. Consolidated allowaaoe. 

Rs. 

Up to Rs. 100 36 

From Rs. 101 to Rs. 190 60 

From Rs. 191 and above . . . . . • .66 

(b) Is it a fact that these Inspectors of Crews used to draw travelling 
allowance at Rs. 2-8-0 per diem before 1st J une, 1931 and that after this 
date those of them who have) been demoted as T. T. Es. in grades 
Rs. 70 — 5 — ^95 are given only Es. 20 as consolidated allowance? If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Tes. 

(b) I have called for the information and will lay a reply on the table 
in due course. 

Muslim Accountants in the State Railway Accounts Department. 

648. "^Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: Will Government please state the 
number of Muslim Accountants in the State Railw^’ay Accounts Depart- 
ment? Have there been any recent reversions of Muslim Accountants? 
If so, will Government please state whether the Muslim Accountants who 
have been reverted have passed any departmental examination which 
qualify them to work as Accountants? If so, are Government prepared to 
consider the question of their restoration as Accountants, with a view to 
improving to a certain' extent the poor representation of Muslims in the 
cadre of Accountants on the State Railways? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: The number of Muslim Accountants now on duty is 
12. I am not aware of any recent reversions of Muslim Accountants, but 
I am informed that among five Probationary Accountants, who were origi- 
nally appointed as Officiating Accountants subject to passing an examina- 
tion within a fixed period and have been reverted to their substantive 
posts on their failure to do so, there are three Muslims. I imderstand 
that they have passed another examination which makes them eligible for 
appointment as Officiating Accoimtants. Memorials have been received 
from some of these Probationary Accountants who have been reverted, and 
I can assure my Honourable friend that they will receive my most careful 
consideration. 

E EMPTION OF CERTAIN MUSLIM ACCOUNTANTS FROM THE EXAMINATION 

OF Railway Accounts. 

649. * Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) Will Government please state 
the number of candidates by communities who were declared successful 
in the Appendix D examination of the Railway Accounts held in Novem- 
ber, 1931, and November, 1932? 
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(b) Do Government propose to examine the cases of those Muslim 
candidates, who failed but otherwise did well in these examinations and 
whose work as Accountants has been well reported on. for exemption from 
examination? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: (a) I lay a statement on the table showing the number 
of candidates by communities who appeared and succeeded in the examina- 
tions referred to. 

(b) I am not aware whom my Honourable friend would include in 
the category of 'candidates who failed but otherwise did well' in these 
examinations. Government consider it undesirable to grant exemptions 
of this sort. 


Statement. 


Community. 

No. of 
candidates 
appeared. 

No. of 
successful 
candidates. 

1031 Examination — 



^Iindu •••••••• 

148 

20 

Muslim 

8 

m 

Sikh 

9 

m 

Anglo-Indian and Christian • • • • 

9 

Nil 

Total 

174 

29 

1932 Examination — 



Hindu • . • ' 

131 

12 

Muslim ••• ■•••• 

12 

1 

Sikh 

5 

2 

Anglo-Indian and Christian • • . . 

13 

2 

Others 

2 

Nil 

Total • 

163 

17 


Employment of Muslims in the Subordinate Accounts Service. 

t660. ^Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) Will Government please give 
the total number of Muslims and Hindus in the Subordinate Accounts 
Service (civil side) at present? 

(b) Have Government taken any steps to give Muslims their proper 
share in this important service? If so, what? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Subordinate , Accounts Service examination, 
with rare exceptions, is only open to the clerks in audit offices? 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 641. 
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(d) What is the total number of clerks in the Civil Audit OflBices in 
India? Out of them how many are Muslims?, 

(fi) Have Government considered the question of recruiting more 
Muslims directly in the Subordinate Accoimts Service? 

(/) What is the total number of candidates who sat for the Subordinate 
Accounts Service examination last year? How many of them were 
Muslims? 

(g) How many Hindus have passed the Subordinate Accounts Service 
examination since 1930, and how many Muslims have so passed? 

Percentage of Successful Candidates in the Subordinate Accounts 

Service Examination. 

t661. *Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) What has been the percentage 
of successful candidates in the Subordinate Accounts Service examination 
since 1925 ? ^ 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for the extremely, 
low percentage of the successful candidates in the examination held in 
1932? , 

Holding of the Subordinate Service Examination by the Public Service 

Commission. 

t652. ^Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: Is it a fact that all the Secretariat 
exaininaiions. are held by the Public Services Commission? If so, are 
Government prepared to consider the desirability of the Commission hold- 
ing the Subordinate Accounts Service examination as well? 

Number of Clerks in the Auditor General’s Officb. 

•j-BSS. *Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) Will Government please state 
the total number of clerks employed in the Auditor General's office? 

(b) How many of them are Muslims? 

Strength of the Subordinate Accounts Service in the Auditor 

General’s Office. 

‘|'654. * Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) What is the total strength of 
^ the Subordinate Accounts Service in the Auditor General's office? 

(b) How many of them are Muslims? 

Representation of Muslims in the Auditor General’s Office, 

fCSS. * Shaikh Fazal Ha^ Piracha: What steps have Government taken 
or propose to take to give due representation lo Muslims in the Auditor 
General's office? 

Retrenchment in the Chief Accounts Office of the North Western 

Railway. 

666. *Bhai Parma Hand: Will Government be pleased to state:- 
(a) if on separation of Railway Audit from Accounts on 1st January, 
1929, it was laid down in P. C. memo. No. 5565-P., dated 
3l8t July, 1929, to make all clerical recruitments in future to 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 641. 
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railway accounts offices throuigh an all- India competitive 
examination, laid down in Appendix B, to the above memo., 
and that communal proportion would also be kept in view for 
recruitments; 

(6) if retrenchment in the accounts offices of State Railways is 
made on a communal basis, f.e., the ratio of the respective 
communities as existed in each Railway Accounts Office 
immediately prior to the retrenchment campaign, t.e., some 
date in 1931 should be maintained intact; 

(c) if it is a fact that in calculating the ratio of the respective 

communities as in 1931 so far at least as the Chief Accounts 
Officer, Nor^th Western Railway, is concerned, temporary 
clerks appointed after 1st January, 1929, otherwise than 
through recruitment examination have also been taken into 
account ; 

(d) if a declaration was obtained from every clerk appointed in the 

Railway Accounts Offices after 1st January, 1929, otherwise 
than through the above-quoted exaniiriation, to the cftccfc that 
he was liable to be displaced by the Appendix B passed clerks 
as and when the latter were posted to that office ; 

(e) if it is a fact that in effecting retrenchment in the Accounts 

Office of the North Western Railway, Hindu Appendix B 
clerks have had to be or are likely to be discharged from 
service on account of the communal adjustment while the 
temporary non-Hindu clerks (appointed after 1st January, 
1929, on the clear understanding that they were liable to be 
displaced by the Appendix B clerks) are being retained in 
service ; 

(/) if the answers to the above be in the affirmative, \vh;v' it is 
proposed to turn out of service Appendix B passed pe3rinanent 
Hindu clerks and to retain unqualified and purely temporary 
non-Hindu' staff appointed after 1st January, 1929, and 
whether Government are prepared to order that in 
determining the ratio of the staff of the respective communities 
for pur])oscs of retrenchment, only those ap])ointed before 1st 
January, 1929, and/or throuigh Appendix B examination be 
taken into consideration? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (d). Yes. 

(e) and (/). I am informed tliat all the clerks v»ho had passed Appendix 
B examination and were rctrenclied have since been rc-employed. 

Retrenchment in the Chief Accounts Office of the North Western 

Railway. 

667. *Bhai Parma Nand : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) if in terms of para. 17 of the Railway Board communique dated 

the 6th June, 1932, the rule of simple length of service and 
maintenance of communal ratio apply only in cases of block 
retrenchment ; 

(б) if it is a fact that in the Chief 'Accounts Office, Northwestern 

Railway, the communal ratio is being mLaintained m cases of 
ordinary reversions and withdrawal of sanction of temporary 
posts ; , 
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(c) if it is a fact that the maintenance of communal ratio, and in 

pursuance of that turning out of service seinior Hindu clerks, in 
cases of ordinary reversions and withdrawal of sanction of 
temporary posts is against the letter and spirit of Funda- 
mental Buies ; and 

(d) if the answers to parts (b) and (c) are in the afl5rmative, what 

action Government propose to take to redress the grievances 
of the senior Hindu clerks? 

Mr^ P, B. Ban: I have called for certain information and shall lay a 
reply on the table in due course. 


Appeal for Beubf of ^Persons, Dead and Injured, in the Alwab 

Disturbances. 

658. *Bhai Parma Nand: Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a press report, dated January 13th, 1933, from Alwar published 
in the Hindustan Times dated the 15th January, 1933, about a letter 
addressed to the Bed Cross Ambulance Society by Ch. Yasin Khan, M.L.C, 
of Gurgaon appealing to the Society to send ]^d Cross Ambulance and 
relief parties for 1,505 persons dead and injured in the Alwar disturbances? 

Mr. a. S. Baipai: Yes, Sir. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Will the Honourable Member state what were the 
contents of that letter? 

Mr, O. S. Ba]pai: T have the text of the telegram before me here. It 
is to this effect: 

“Several hundred injured at Govindgarh fifteen gunshot injured men here several 
seriously injured more coming accommodation medicine not available please help 
immediately.” 

Bhai Parma Nand: What is the report of the Bed Cross Society deputa- 
tion which went over there? Were these allegations found to be correct? 

Hr. O. S. Baipai: So far as I am aware, those who went to Alwar, 
'on behalf of the Red Cross Society, did not submit any report. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Is the Honourable Member aware that the state- 
ments in the Press described the figures, that were given in that telegram, 
as quite incorrect and misleading? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Who gave that statement? In the report, which I 
have, this information does not figure. 

Bhai Parma Nand: You have had a report then? 

Mr. 6. S. Baipai: I have the report of the Bed Cross Society on the 
question asked by the Honourable Member. 

Bhai Parma Nand: What is your report? Does it say that these figures 
are correct? 
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Mt. O, &, B&Jpfti: They make no mention of these figures. AU the 
information I have received is that they took no action on the telegram, 
but that they acted upon the request of the military authorities operating 

in Alwar. 

Bbai Ptfina Nand; What do they say ahout the accuracy of the figures? 

Hr. O. s. Ba|pal: It was not the function of the Eed Cross Society to 
inquire into events in Alwar. They were merely asked to furnish medical 
aid and they furnished it. 

Bhai Parma Nand: To how many people did they furnish aid? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: I h«ave no information m that point. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask wdiethcr Government will make in- 
quiries about the correct figures? 

Mt. H. A. F, Metcalfe : Government have no information as to exactly 
what happened there in the way of casualties. The most that I can say 
is that a few killed and wounded were brought into British India. There 
may have been other casualties, but as tlio House will understand, a 
number of these were probably removed from the spot. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask, in view of the fact that such a wide 
difference of opinion exists amongst the Press, ’s it not desirable that Gov- 
ernment should make more inquiries and let the public know definitely as 
to what actually happened? 

Mr. H. A. F. MetciOfe: On a point of order, Sir. May I point out that 
this involves the discussion of the administration of a State which is in 
relation with the Governor General? I have given w^hat information I have, 
and any further questions will merely lead to a discussion which I could 
hardly take part in. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 simply, Sir, want information; I do not want 
to enter on a discussion. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I have already given all the information at my 
disposal, which is as to the number of casualties w^hich were brought into 
British territory, and which were certainly very much fewer than the 
figures mentioned in the telegram. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Here the Honourable gentleman has taken for 
granted figures are much less than those stated here. Is the Honourable 
Member’s information based on some inquiry, or is it only his guess-work? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: It is certainly, not based on guess-work to this 
extent* that that number of casualties were actually brought into British 
territory. As to precisely what happened in Alwar territory, I am not m 
a position to make any further statement. 



MESSAGE PROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Extension op the term op the Legislative Assembly. 


Mr. Dsputy Frssident (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
I have got a Message from His Excellency the Governor General. 

(The Message was received by the Assembly standing.) 

Gentlemen of the Assembly, 

Your Chamber is now in the third year of its normal term of three years, and the 
question of the date of the next Genercd election has been engaijiny rny attention. As 
this is a matter of great interest to you and to the 'public generally, 1 take an early 
opportunity of informing you of my present decisiom. * 

Under the operation of section 03-1) of the Gorcrmnent of India Act, the term 
of this Assembly will expire next January, and, in the ordinary course^ 1 would have 
dissolved it in the Autumn of this year, so that a General Election could be held towards 
the end of this year and the meeting of the new Assembly convened in the beginning 
of next year, liowcver, as you are aware. Ills Majesty*s Government are pressing 
forward with their plans for a Federal Constitution in India, and the new Assembly, 
which would meet for the first time next January, might have a short life, I feel that 
the expenditure of energy and money which a Central Election entails, both on Govern- 
ment and on candidates, would hardly he justified in these circumstances, and parti- 
cularly so at a time when public interest will be focussed on the new Constitution, and 
Government and public men will be busy preparing for its inauguration, 

I have, therefore, decided not to dissolve the Assembly or to hold a General Election 
this year, I propose, when the time comes, to exercise my powers under section $3-0 
of the Government of India Act, and to extend the life of this Assembly for such 
period as may seem expedient in the light of the conditions then prevailing. 


New Delhi; 

The Ctth March, 1033. 

(Loud Applause.) 


(Sd.) willingdon:* 


THE GENERAL LUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shaninukliani ('hotty) : Order, order. 
The House will now start the discussion on tlic second stage of the General 
budget. The Chair has had a conference with ihc Leaders of Parties this 
morning when it was understood that the various Leaders thought that 
it would generally meet the wishes of this House if some arrangement 
could be arrived at by which each Party might get allotted a definite time 
in which to inaugurate discussion on a particular topic under a particular 
Demand. Plonourable Members no doubt know that this procedure, or rather 
this variation in normal procedure, has been accepted by the House 
during past years; and if it is the wish of the House that this 
variation in normal procedure should also be allowed this year, the 
Chair would have no objection. According to the arrangements which the 
Chair understood would meet with the general approval of the Part:s 
Leaders, they desire the Chair, if the House so agrees, to arrange for the 
discussion in the following order:- 

On Monday, that is, today, in the forenoon, the European Grouj 
wish to initiate the discussion on a cut motion under Demanc 
No. 16; 
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£Mr. Deputy President.] , 

In the afternoon, the Nationalist Party will initiate the discussion 
under a cut motion under Demand No. 17; 

On Tuesday morning, the Nationalist l»arty will continue to take 
another cut under Demand No. 28, and on Tuesday, afternoon 
the United India Party will initiate discussion under 
Demand No. 39; 

On Wednesday, the whole day will be given to the Independent 
Party, when they propose to have a discussion on Demand 
No. 39 in the forenoon and on Demand No. 31 in the after- 
noon; 

Thursday morning will be given to the Centre Party. They have 
not yet intimated the topic for their discussion; and Thurs- 
day afternoon will be given to those gentlemen who do not 
belong to any Party if they are prepared to come to some 
understanding among themselves ; and Friday will be devoted 
to discussion according to the normal procedure. The Chair 
would like to know whether this arrangement meets with the 
approval of the House. 

Several Honourable Members: Yes, yes. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): May I ask, 
Sir, which particular cut motion in regard (o income-tax will be moved 
this afternoon? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. P. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
will let the Honourable Member know. 

The Chair takes it, then, that the House agrees to follow this procedure. 
The Chair will also help the House in facilitutiiig the discussions. Under 
the Standing Orders, there is no time-limit for speeches in regard to cut 
motions, but the Chair has felt very often that there is a general desire on 
the part of Honourable Members that opportunities should bo given to 
as many Honourable Members ns possible to take part in the discussion. 
Therefore, if the House so desires the Chair w'ould like to fix a time-limit of 
20 minutes for those Honourable Members who have to move the cuts and 
a time-limit of 15 minutes for other Honourable Members. (Voices: 
“Yes, yes. “) The Chair proposes to enforce, then, a time-limit of 20 
minutes for the Mover and of 15 minutes for other Honourable Members. 
{Applause.) 

Ba]a Bahadur G. Krishnaxnachatiar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): May I know, Sir, if during the discussion of the 
other cuts of the other Parties, we also may speak? (Voices : Certainly , 
“Certainly"). Thanks very much. I thought by agreeing to one parti- 
cular day for some Party, the others lost the right 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
particular Party jbhat moves the cut motion has simply got the right of 
initiating the discussion thereon. 
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Demand No. 16— Customs. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
The motion before the House is : 


Tlmt A sum not exceeding Ite. 63,75,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment durine the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Customs'.’* 


Dumping of Goods iuto India by Countries with Depreciated Currencies, 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Bs. 100.** 

fair, this is by no means the first time that efforts have been made to 
prevail on the Government to introduce legislation and to take prompt 
executive action against the dumping of large quantities of manufactured 
goods on this country at prices which are entirely uneconomic and which 
enable them to undersell struggling indigenous factories. Many of these 
factories have been forced to curtail production and some of them are 
reduced to such parlous condition that they are on the point of extinction. 
The House is aware no doubt of some of the interests affected. They may 
be interested to know that they comprise, amongst others, paints, varnishes, 
paper, cement, pottery, z.e., porcelain and earthenware, electrical insula- 
tors, lead pencils, brushware, many varieties of cotton piece-goods and 
artificial silk goods, and many other articles produced by small and large 
factoi'ies in this country. There is legislation of the type that I press for 
ill many countries of the world, in Canada, South Africa and Australia; 
wliilst Eraiice and other Continental countries have imposed surtaxes on 
imports from countries with depreciated exchanges. Great Britain herself 
in November, 1931, passed an anti-dumping Bill known as the Abnormal 
Importation Customs Duty Bill to assist its own industries to compete with- 
dumped goods. All over the world steps have been taken by Governments 
to counteract the flooding of their markets by countries whose depreciated 
/ exchanges enable them to undercut home industries. I would remind the 
House that some ten years ago the Fiscal Commission recommended the 
framing cf such legislation as I am now asking Government to enact. The 
Tariff Board has on at least two occasions very clearly and definitely stated 
that tile imposition of a duty by the executive without reference to the 
Legislature is imperative if serious damage to home manufactures is to be 
avoided. I would refer Honourable Members, in this regard, to paragraphs 
8 and 9 of the Tariff Board report on protection for galvanised sheets and 
to the report on protection for the steel industry. I maintain, Sir, that if 
an indigenous industry is able to make out a primd facie case that it is 
being driven out of business by goods from foreign countries owing to the 
depreciated currency of those countries, the Government of India should he 
in a position to take immediate action to prevent the ruin of that industry. 
T am making no demand for protection against fair competition, but against 
crushing competition due to these depreciated currencies which are entirely 
fortuitous to the countries concerned. 

It would be wearisome to the House to listen to a number of instances 
of the prices of articles with which the country is being flooded, specially 
from Japan. But I saw the other day lead pencils which are being sold 
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at one anna a dozen whereas a factory in Madras cannot produce them at 
much less than three or four times that price. I am taking very homely 
items just to bring it home to the House that it is these small industries 
just as much as the big ones which have been so hard hit. Japanese cups 
and saucers can bo bought for 14 annas a dozen in Calcutta where a local 
factory is entirely unable to turn them out at anything like that price.^ 
There are countless other instances of similar dumped prices and I am 
quite sure that the Commerce Department must have a very bulky file from 
the representatives of those factories. In fact the Commerce Department 
received a deputation on this subject six or seven months ago, — last July, 
I think. .A very clear and comprehensive letter pointing out the cause and 
effect of this dumping and suggesting methods of combating it was 
addressed in September last by one of the leading Associations in India to 
the Commerce Department; whilst the Honourable the Finance Member 
in Calcutta last month listened to a Resolution on the same lines, as my 


present motion, asking for the legislation. AH these representations have 
had the backing of responsible people, people who see the nascent and 
growing industries of this country being driven to bankruptcy; and I beg 
of Government that they will not turn a deaf ear to what may easily be 
in several cases the dying appeal of these struggling industries. I am 
aware that there are several reasons which can be put forward for not 
acceding to these appeals. It has been argued that the opportunity of 
buying imported articles cheaply is a benefit to the consumer, and of course 
the interests of the country as a whole have to be considered. If that 
position were due to fair competition or due to a faulty organisation of the 
industries in this country or any other fault in the management of Indian 
factories, I should not have so much to say. But it is not so in the present 
case, for it is entirely due to the fall in the value of the yen that this 
position has arisen. An individual consumer may benefit by being able to 
buy an article at less than its true economic price, but the country loses 
the price of that article in the employment which is, or will be, lost m ite 
manufacture and in the production of the raw materials of which it is mMe 
whilst the lakhs of rupees which would be spent and 
country are lost to the country by remittance abroad. 
must increase in the closing of the factones t^.®™®^''®® 
more unemployed thrown on an already very full market,— and 
cessation of the demands for raw materials in the county and : 

fSre of machinerv. Surely it would be more correct to place the internal 
prosperity of this country before the more tangible and immediate revenue 
to be derived from import customs duties. 

Th.» h.. ^..n » 

would rise also. T. , 1 afiH has a verv large stock of cheap 

reports are being received ■ a » the argiim.ent that 

cotton bought over a year ^ * floods India mav impose extra 

^ W-y cn .bt.m 
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their requirements cheapest. Sir, this dumping question has become in- 
creasingly serious during the last six months and it has been increasijag 
ever since last July, and, in the interests of the small manufacturer, in the 
interests of the labour employed in those manufactories in this country, 
I beg that Government will take such steps as may be possible to relieve 
them from the burden of over-dumped goods in India. Sir, I move. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Kural) : May I ask the Honourable Member whether he can tell 
precisely what he wanted the Government of India should actually do in 
this matter? 

Sir Leslie Hudson: I am asking the Government of India to take action 
against the dumping of goods in this country at an uneconomic price. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : With- 
out reference to the Legislature? 

Sir Leslie Hudson: I am proposing, Sir, that they should take similar 
powers as the British Government have taken in England. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Cliamparan : Non- Muham- 
madan): At the expense of the tax-payer or the consumer. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: No, Sir. I have tried to explain that the consumers 
would not suffer. They would still be able to buy at a fair price the 
goods they want to buy. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Slianmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 


“That the deinaiiJ under tJie head ‘Customs’ l)e reduced by Rs. 100.*’ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I had no idea to intervene in this debate, but 
I would like to ask Sir Tioslie Hudson to explain precisely what should the 
Government of India actually do in this matter. I quite understand that 
there arc cheap Ja])ancsc goods imported, and for two reasons. In the first 
place, they have got a system of economic production by whicli they can 
produce thinixs cheaper than we can do in this country, and the second 
thing is that they have got the value of their yen depreciated. The value 
of 100 yens used to bo 170, and it has now fallen to 78 rupees only : so 
tliat the price of the yen lias gone down to less than half of its true value. 
Now, the thing is that exchange varies from month to month. What should 
tlic Government of India do for this variation? It is difficult for the 
Assembly to sit every month and alter the Tariff Act. That is impossible 
and I say it is equally impossible even for the Executive Council to meet 
every month and to regulate the tariff of each and every article imported 
from countries with depreciated currency; and collect materials, and by the 
time they get information from temporary Tariff Board probably most of 
the articles would have been dumped before the Government could think of 
any solution, and the second difficulty is that the Government of India 
would be able to take action only on such articles about which they have 
received representations by the manufacturers, and we know that some 
of the manufacturers are in the favoured class of the Government of India 
and probably their voices would be heard. But there are some manu- 
facturers who are not in the favoured class whose voices would not be 
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^eard. We have such examples before us. Therefore, I would like to have 
-some automatic method by which this dumping should be avoided — ^the 
•method that I would advocate is the method that Germany adopted when 
Ahe value of their marks was going down day after day. I was myself 
•present in Germany at that time and I noticed that the prices of all articles 
varied with the fall of marks even in the course of the day. Even the 
prices of railway tickets varied three times a day with the fall in the 
value of marks. They had to regulate the prices of articles including 
railway fares and freight, in terms of dollars, and they calculated the 
mark according, to the current exchange by means of a machine which was 
provided at all the booking offices of German Railways. Here we can 
iiake sterling or rupee as a unit of standard currency and calculate the 
customs duty on commodities coming from countries with depreciated 
currency according to fixed formula. For example, take the case of Japan; 
suppose the customs duty on a particular article is fixed ad valorem. For 
purposes of calculation of duties on customs, yens should be converted 
into rupees not acdording to the current rate of exchange, but according to 
the scheduled rate, say, 160 rupees for 100 yens. If the tariff is fixed on 
weight, then the weight on which custom should be calculated should be 
true weight multiplied by standard rate of exchange divided by depreciated 
rate. One ton of commodity from Japan should be supposed to be 160/78 
tons and duty should be charged on it. If the yen falls down to a certain 
value, then automatically the customs duty would be increased in yens 
and remain constant in rupees, and, by this, they can regulate the whole 
thing in the custom-houses. The Government can easily work out one or 
two formula on the line I suggested and apply it to all the countries. This 
is the only method which is practicable. 

As regards the economic production, the interests of the consumers and 
of the Indian manufacturers differ. Of course the Indian manufacturers 
have got no right to demand production if they are just starting an 
industry. We can give them protection only for a certain number of years, 
but we cannot go on taxing the consumers in order to benefit a certain 
number of mill-owners and the manufacturers as if they are orphans. This 
is the thing which we cannot do. I would like to press, that the manu- 
facturers here have got every right to be protected against the depreciated 
currency, but not for their uneconomic administration. I think it is possible 
to find a formula by which duties can be automatically regulated at the 
custom-houses, without each case being referred to the Tariff Board and 
ultimately decided by the Executive Council or the Legislature. As re- 
gards the cheap or economic production, it is entirely a different proposi- 
tion. I do not know if they could have a right to demand protection for 
indefinite period without setting their own house in order. We can protect 
them against depreciation of exchange, but not against cheap and economic 
production. 

Baja Bahadur O. Kridinamachariar: Sir, I wish to congratulate Dr. 
Ziauddin for he had up his sleeves a very beneficial process by which he 
is able to indicate the process by which the Government could protect this 
sort of dumping of goods in consequence of depreciation^ in prices. But, 
before I go into the details on this point, there is one point that I should 
liko to make clear, and that is, in answer to the interjection of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad, “At the expense of the tax-payer 
or the consumer”. I suppose what he meant to say was that when they 
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get cheap goods in the market, it is undesirable economically and other- 
wise that you should stop those goods and make the people buy the same 
goods at a higher prices simply to protect the Indian manufaoturer, which 
means, simply to put more money into his pocket. 

Now, Sir, as regards the Japanese products, there is one little matter 
to which. I wish to draw the attention of the House. You go to any 
village shop which sells cloth. The man goes and says: “I want a pair 
of dhoti e8*\ The shopkeeper takes out a pair of dhotiea- The first 
question that the man asks — in spite of the fact that his geographical 
knowledge is very limited — ^is: “Is this Japanese?*' The implication of 
that question is very obvious, if my Honourable friends would consider. 
Y"ou buy a pair of Japanese dhotiea, no doubt very cheap, comparatively. 
The Japanese dhoties do not stand for more than three months, while 
the local article stands for six, eight or even twelve months. Therefore, 
although the present price is cheap for the time being, it is certainly very 
dear in the long ‘run. Similarly, take the case of matches. In the case 
of Japanese matches, you have to strike at least a dozen sticks before 
you can get one to light; and in a village, on a dark night, when a storm 
is blowing, you cannot get a light. In the olden days when there were 
phosphorus matches, which you could strike against a stone or the ground, 
the case was different. But with these safety matches they will only 
light on the particular preparation which is affixed to the box; and, as I 
say, it will not light. 1 am not exaggerating. I want Honourable Mem- 
bers to go into any village and stay there for the night and take the trouble 
of finding out the truth of what 1 say — the trouble there is want of a 
light, and so on. The same is the case with other Japanese articles with 
which the villager is supplied at the so-called cheap prices. There is no 
doubt that the prices are cheap, sometimes 60 to 70 per cent, cheaper; 
but look at the sacrifice which the villager makes, if you insist that he 
buys these cheap articles, in the long run. He does not know anything 
about it; he has got eight annas and he says suiffiicient unto the day is the 
evil thereof and buys the cheapest things he can get. I cannot support 
, this process and I, therefore, respectfully ask that the Government of 
India should devise means by which this dumping of goods from Japan 
into India can be absolutely and thoroughly prohibited, so that even at 
the cost of a pie or two extra the Indian may have his money’s value. 
They have got an Anti-Dumping Act in England and so we have got 
something to go upon, and all that 'you have got to do is to readjust the 
position with reference to Indian conditions. With regard to the procedure 
recommended by my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, I am not sure that 
what he said at the end was not a little bit contradictory of what he said 
in the beginning. He said that every day, morning or evening, you cannot 
be watching the exchange and watch the dumping of goods, but in the 
end he concluded by saying that you can do so by fixing a standard and 
judge of the every day <3xchange with reference to that. I may be per- 
feetty wrong in my appreciation of what he said, but whether that is an 
economic process, whether that is the r.ori’cct and the statesmanlike 
process, I cannot say. Just as they say in Urdu **Ain khane se gharaz**- 
“I want to eat the mango: T do not care to coimt the seeds and waste 
my time over it", — understand my friend Sir Leslie Hudson’s meaning 
is that he wants the mango and that the Government should try to give 
him the mango; if they sit down and bring to bear all their statesmanlike 
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qualities, surely it is not a very difficult thing to do and, therefore, 1 
most heartily support the motion made by my friend, Sir Leslie Hudson. 

Hr. S. 0. mtsa (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions : Non Muham- 
madan Rural) : «Sir, I am glad that this motion has been moved by the 
Leader of the European Group. We shall be able to understand how 
the minds of the Europeans are working in this question about protection, 
and further you will also be able to seq that there will not bo imanimity 
amongst the Opposition Benches. In this matter I must* make it clear 
that I am representing my constituency and not speaking on behalf of 
my Party in any way. These are my personal views. By dumping, 
ordinarily we mean when it is done by a country selling its goods at a 
cost which is less than the cost of production in that country and the 
purpose is to continue it for a time in any other foreign country for the 
purpose of crushing competition and then ultimately to raise its price. 

I would like to discuss this motion from that narrow stand point and not 
in the popular sense of the word “dumping”: thus the real purpose of 
dumping will not be clouded. We must judge, in case* it is the Japanese 
or any other people who are dumping, whether they are selling their goods 
here at a considerable loss that is, at a price less than their cost of pro- 
duction; and, further, whether there is any danger of the indigenous 
industries being crushed, so that ultimately the foreigners might raise 
their prices and get more than their due. 1'hc mere fact that certain 
articles are sold cheap does not prove that it is due to dumping. I am 
glad that the Leader of the European Group subscribes to the view that 
when there is any crushing competition from outside, even if it ig from* 
England, for the protection of indigenous industries they will help us in- 
putting on protective duty for the preservation of our own industries. 

An Honourable Member: Did he say so? 

Mr, S. C. Mitra: We must not forget the (tase of the consumers as 
well. I do not say that 1 fully disagree with the Mover of this motion; 
but if it is really not dumping in its scientific sense, then the case of 
the poor consumers must also be taken into consideration. If any industry 
is not really competing with an indigenous industry, in that case, from 
my point of view of dumping, no question arises. If there is no case for 
discriminating protection to any industry in India, we can get cheap goods 
from foreign countries, particularly in this financial crisis. — for the people 
of India it is a boon. I know the coudition of the poor agriculturists 
when there has been such a tremendous fall in prices of all agricultural 
produce and wo must see that on no account we should lend our support 
to anything that will compel the poor people to buy their necessaries of 
life at a higher rate, however small it may be. 

Only the other day, a responsible offiicer of the Government of Bengal, 
speaking before a Committee, was saying that paddy was selling now at 
fourteen annas, when it used to sell at four rupees a maund' before. I 
am speaking particularly for Bengal. It is well known that the price of 
paddy has fallen, not by 50 or 60 per cent., but from four rupees to 
fourteen annas a niaimd, and rice is the primary produce of Bengal. 
It must he admitted that as regards the bare necessities of life — cloth, salt 
and such like things — the House should carefully consider whether by 
lending support to any such measure thev will be helping an increase in 
the price of any of these things. I think it is a general law that as 
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regards the bare necessities of life or the things that are raw materials 
for other industries, ordinarily there should not be any high duty. In 
the motion nothing has been said definitely about this dumping: it has 
'been said in general terms * ‘dumping of goods mto India by countries 
with depreciated currencies**. They mention here depreciated currencies. 
Most of the countries have gone off the gold standard and that cannot 
be said to be a special cause of complaint. I do not say in abstract that 
there should not be any duty to counterbalance this depreciation. That 
is not my standpoint, but I would like to warn the House that we must 
see that the price of these necessities of life should not be raised without 
'due consideration. So I do not say that I am wholly against this motion, 
^but I would like to warn the House about the risk that may face the 
•consumers. Nobody doubts the argument about nascent industries. Even 
■free trade countries accept the argument about nascent industries, and I 
am glad that Sir Leslie Hudson has taken up the case of the hosiery 
industry and has impressed upon the Government the necessity of helping 
it to get out of the present tangle. But, on general grounds, before the 
House commits itself to an anti-dumping legislation, they must understand 
what is meant by dumping scientifically. It is not that another country 
can produce goods economically, because they have better organization or 
better machinery, and that, therefore, we must put a protective duty and 
raise the price for consumers. The first consideration we should look to 
is whether it is competing with our indigenous industries, I mean any of 
our Indian industries and, if that is once settled, then I think even the 
gentlemen in Manchester and other places will also consider and see that 
they do not ask for any favours to kill our big industries which are also 
more or less in a nascent stage. That is all I have to say. Sir. on this 
motion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, T am afraid that my friend, the Leader 
of the European Group, under the garb of trying to prevent the dumping 
of goods into India by countries with a depreciated currency, seeks to 
continue the policy which was inaugurated at Ottawa, and which was 
sanctioned by this House. My Honourable friend *s anxiety to save the 
nascent industries of this country from threatened extinction at the hands 
of foreign competitors is a very laudable one, and we should all support 
my friend in his endeavour to do so; but, T am afraid, there is something 
more than that in his attempt. My suspicion is that by trying to 
inaugurate legislation on the lines indicated bv my friend in his speech, 
he tries in effect to discourage the import of foreign goods into India 
which ultimately may not be quite beneficial to the consumers, or to 
the nascent industries of the country, because that policy will fstimiilafc 
the trade of England with India. As my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, has 
pointed out, the word “dumping** has an express meaning attachtd to 
it. A country which produces aHicles at a cheap rate and sends out her 
'poods to another country, because of its cheaper methods of production, 
cannot in itself be said to be dumping its goods into this country, because 
the goods of that country are cheaper than the goods of some other 
countries which may be more expensive in their production and manu- 
facture. My friend has, so far as I could recollect, given no specific 
instance in his speech except mentioning some cases of hosiery and other 
things in which it can be said that the cost of production of these goods 
Aas been so low as to be even below the cost at which they are produced 
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in this country. I should like to take the House back to a time when 
Lidia was fioiuishing in her textile and other industries, and how legis- 
lation wSrS actually resorted to in England, not on the ground that India^ 
was in a position to dump her goods in England, but simply because 
English manufacturers could not produce their things at as cheap a rate, 
as we were able to do in times past. I will not use my own language, 
but 1 will just quote one paragraph from the history of India of Mr. Taylor : 

‘The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian built ships created 
a sensation among the monopolists which could not be exceeded if a hostile fleet had 
appeared on the Thames. The ship builders of the port of London took the lead in 
raising the cry of alarm. They declared that their business was in danger and that, 
the families of all the shi»p-wrights in England were certain to be reduced to starvation.” 

Here there is no question of dumping. Nobody took the trouble 
to ascertain whether the cost of production in India was cheaper than 
the cost of production in England. It was simply because we sent our 
goods obviously at a cheap rate that alarmed the manufacturers of 
England and they raised the cry of danger, and, in fact, succeeded in 
getting an Act passed by the Parliament altogether prohibiting the 
import of our goods into their country. I will read out on this point a 
paragraph from Mr. Lecky, — another historian pf great repute. This 
is what he says : 

“The woollen and silk manufacturers of England were seriously alarmed. This 
led to the passing of the Acts of Parliament in 1700 and 1721 absolutely prohibiting* 
with a very few specified exceptions, the employment of printed or dyed calicoes in 
England either in dress or in furniture and the use of printed or dyed goods of which, 
cotton formed any part.” 

Here the House will see that although there was no question of 
dumping of goods manufactured in India into England, still the mere 
fact that our goods competed on favourable terms with the goods of 
England alarmed them to such an extent that they induced Parliament 
to pass an Act prohibiting altogether the import of our textile goods intO' 
their country. 1 am afraid, that this move on the part of the Leader of 
the European Group is an act somewhat in conformity with the traditions 
which have been handed down from their forefathers up tr) the present 
time. I have a shrewd suspicion that the Leader of the European Group 
will find a warm supporter in my friend, Mr. Mody. My friend, Mr. 
Mody, with his begging bowl has been going about the country, and 
whenever it suits his purpose he comes to this House asking for protection 
for his own industry. At other times he kicks at us. Whenever it suits 
him, he has never hesitated to cajole us, but at other times he has had 
no compunction in throwing us overboard for the purpose of serving his. 
own interests. 

Sir, there is one danger in the proposal of my friend, Sir Leslie 
Hudson, and it is this, that it might affect adversely the interest of the' 
consumers. I am definitely of opinion, and I think the House will 
endorse it, that we must try to give, by protection or otherwise, an 
impetus and whatever encouragement we can to our own Indian industry. 
But, if a particular commodity is not produced in our country, our 
consumers should be at liberty to purchase that- commodity from any 
country irrespective of the fact that it is a foreign country or England. 
What I mean is, that our consumers should have the liberty to purchase^ 
their requirements in the cheapest market. But my apprehension is this,. 
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the capitalists will try to have an Act passed by this House pmhibiting 
or discouraging the import of Japanese or other cheap goods coming 
into this country. When that is done, they will create a favourable 
market in this country for the sake of English goods. That is a coii- 
iingenoy which I cannot view, with equanimity, because it is not to the 
interest of the consumers of this country, who want to buy their goods 
in the cheapest market. Only when goods are produced in this country, 
we can agree to paying somewhat higher prices for our articles, because 
it is a method of protecting our national industries ; but when that object 
is not secured, I do not think the legislation or other action, that is 
suggested, is necessary at all. I quite sympathise with the object of 
my friend, but, T am afraid, this is only the crocodile tear which my 
friend has been shedding, — ^it might be a very strong expression to use. 

12 Noon. the less, I feel constrained to use that expression, 

considering what part their forefathers, I mean of the European 
Group, have played in the past in killing the industry of our country. 
I will ask the House seriously to consider whether they should subscribe 
to a proposition which will commit them to a position the full implications 
of. which we cannot envisage at the present moment. In a House like 
this, which is dominated by capitalist interests, the interests of the poor 
consumers, the man behind the plough, are liable to be lost sight of. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, is not here to reinforce my arguments 
with his own excellent speech, but I think that the House should very 
well see whether the proposition of my Honourable friend will achieve 
the object which is professed by Sir Leslie Hudson, and we should not 
take any precipitate action which might result in not only not benefitting 
the^ nascent industries of our country, but, on the other hand, thwarting 
their progress, and, at the same time, increasing the prices of commodities, 
and thereby increasing the burden upon the poor consumers of this country. 

^ • Mody (Bombay Millowners Association : Indian Commerce) :• 
I greatly appreciate the very temperate criticisms of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. S. 0. Mitra, and I shall try to remove some of the misapprehensions 
to which he has given expression. But I am afraid I could not understand 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, when he referred very 
' vaguely and darkly to my wooing him at one time and kicking him at 
another. My Honourable friend, as is well known to this House, is the 
Chief Whip of the Nationalist Party 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: No, Sir. I am not the Whip. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: . . . . at any rate, he has assumed for himself the 
functions of the Whip of his Party and I do not know how many times 
ho has decoyed me into the lobby with him and bow many times I have 
actually done violence to my conscience in order to try and meet the point 
of view of my Honourable friend 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Eumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : It is not yet too late to learn. 

Mr. E. P. Mo^: Therefore, when he talks of kicking and wooing, 1 
say that the boot is on the other leg entirely. 
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In order to answer the criticisms of my Honourable friends, I would 
like very briefly to dip into the recent history of this question. ~ The pro- 
blem of dumping and the measures which are necessary to counteract it 
were brought to the notice of the Government of India some time during 
the middle of last year. It was found early in the year that enormous 
quantities of Japanese textiles were coming into this country and were 
being marketed at prices which absolutely defied competition and were 
calculated to ruin the indigenous industry. Thereupon, a cry went up from 
the various centres of the. textile industry, and I led a deputation to the 
Government of India, — a deputation which was joined not only by the re- 
presentatives of the industry outside Bombay, but also by the representa- 
tives of the various trades and industries throughout India, — Bengal, 
Madras, Upper India, the Central Provinces, and others. As a result of 
that deputation and the case* we put up, the Government of India made 
a special reference to the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board put up a recom- 
mendation on which the Government of India acted to a certain extent, 
and, so far as the industry which I represent is concerned, and that is a 
point which I want to drill into the minds of some of my Honourable 
friends over there — so far as the industry which I represent is concerned, 
nothing more need be said at the moment. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Did you act up 
to the recommendations of Sir Frank Noyce? 

Mr. B. P. Mody: I have a very few minutes, or I should have very 
gladly answered my Honourable friend. The textile industry got relief, 
because the Government of India, under section 3, sub-section (r5) of the 
Indian Tariff Act, have the power to come to the relief of a certain limited 
number of industries, and they took, the necessary action in the case of 
the textile industry. Something, however, was required to be done in the 
case of the various other industries which were crying out for relief, and 
whose case was probably equally strong, but which, on account of a lacuna' 
in the law, were not able to derive any assistance by emergent executive 
action. A representation, was accordingly put up by my Association asking 
for what is now the substance of my Honourable friend's cut motion. 
This representation of my Association was supported by practically every 
leading organisation in the country, Indian as well as European. I can 
understand their support, because, if you take into consideration the 
industries which arc affected, you will find that it is largely the cottage 
industries or small factories which have been niost hit by Japanese com- 
petition, and whose voice is not heard, because, as my Honourable friends 
would say, they are not as clamant or as favourably situated as the textile 
industry is supposed to be. My Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, 
gave several instances and I would add a few more Sugar candy entirely 
Indian, cotton braid, also Indian, hosiery entirely Indian, woollen goods, 
etc. I am only adding to the list which my Honourable friend. Sir Leslie 
Hudson, has given. I could go on giving instances in which small industries 
have been affected, and whose case requires to be looked into immediately, 
but I must pass , on to another subject. 

A great deal has been said on numerous occasions, and of course also 
on this occasion, about the interests of the consumer. I would like my 
Honourable friends to know that, while the manufacturer may sometimes 
be oblivious of the interests of the consumer, he is not so utterly callous 
or indifferent as my Honourable friends would imagine, because, after all. 
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if the manufacturer were to exploit the oonsumei;, he could npt exploit 
him for very long, and a stage must come when the consumer would begixt' 
to kick, and you would have what is called a consumers' strike. In this 
connection what I would like to emphasise is that the consumer, while he 
requires to be protected against paying more than the economic price for 
the product that he is buying, he has no right to expect to obtain hie 
purchases at uneconomic prices, and my contention is, and it is borne 
out by facts, that what has been coming from Japan is being dumped 
at absolutely uneconomic prices, and in some cases at prices at which 
you cannot get even the raw material for the manufactured article. Let 
me give a few instances to show what an enormous drop has taken place 
within the last two or three years. Take cotton, braid, about which there 
was, a couple of years ago, an instructive article in the Amrita Bazar 
Patriha for which, I take it, my Honourable friends have considerable 
respect. The Patrika denounced the Government for its apathy towards 
this cotton braid industry. In 1930, the price was Es. 1-6-0 per lb. ; in. 
1933, it has come down to 11 annas per lb., namely, a drop of 11 annas, 
whereas the raw’ material for this industry, namely, cotton yarn, has only 
come down by annas. That shows the nature of the competition which 
indigenous industries are meeting with. Take the case of woollen goods. 
The imports in 1931 w^ere under one lakh; in 1932, they were over six 
lakhs. Cement has been quoted for January delivery of this year at 
Es. 27-8-0 per ton c. i. /., inclusive of duty which is Es. 18-4-0. In other 
words, the Japanese manufacturer or middle-man sells cement at Es. 9-4-0, 
including the cost of manufacture, the transport from the works to the 
port, the freight, packing and other charges, and the manufacturer's profit, 
if any. Then, take the case of hosiery. In 1932, underwear cost Es. 4-4-0^ 
per dozen. I do not know whether my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, spoke with such an amount of feeling, because he uses 
Japanese underwear, in which case I could understand it and exonerate 
him from all evil intentions in this matter. (Laughter.) This underwear^ 
which was selling at Es. ,4-4-0 in February last, is now selling at Es. 3 per" 
dozen.. The quantity imported in 1931 was one million dozen, in 1932, 
it went up to two million dozen. If I had the time, I could go on multi- 
plying instances not only of the number of industries which are affected, 
and the quantities which are coming from Japan, but also the methods^ 
by which these products are being marketed. 

There is just another important point which I want to explain. My 
Honourable friends asked at an earlier stage of the debate by what method 
were Government going to give effect to this sort of recommendation. The 
method is simple. As a matter of fact, even today it is part of the law 
of the land in the case of a very few industries. The method is this. 
Where a representation is made to Government or Government themselves 
take cognisance of a matter and find that an important trade or industry 
or commodity is adversely affected by abnormal imports marketed at 
abnormally low prices, then Government, after such inquiry as they may 
decide to make into the case of that particular trade,, industry or com- 
modity, impose, by executive action, a countervailing duty. This sort of 
legislation exists in a very stringent form in most countries of the world 
today. In Sbuth Africa, Canada, France, Germany, Australia, even mi 
Free Trade Great Britain they have introduced legislation of this sort within 
the last five or six years, legislation which is calculated to prevent dumpings 
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whether or not it is dumping in the technical sense of the word. Effective 
action is being taken practically in the whole of the civilised world today, 
and it is now sought to be recommended to this House and I trust, that 
none of my Honourable friends will really oppose it. The essence of such 
action is speed. You cannot wait until you have set up the elaborate 
machinery of the law and asked the Legislature to pass a certain measure. 
In the meantime, lasting and incalculable injury, such as the Tariff Board 
have pointed out in one of the recent reports, might be indicted on an 
indigenous industry; therefore the essence of such action is speedy execu- 
tive action, to be followed, if it is necessary, by a reference to the Legisla- 
ture. In most countries that provision does not exist. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: You want the Legislature to be ignored? 

Mr. H. F. Mody: I do not want to ignore my Honourable friend or the 
Legislature. Whether under certain given circumstances, the Government- 
of India should refer such emergent action to the Legislature when it is in 
Session for confirmation is o matter which requires consideration. I for 
one would not have the least objection. My w^hole point is that imme- 
diately the interests of an industry are threatened, prompt action must be 
taken by the Government of India. The interests of the consumer and 
the interests of the manufacturer are not always conflicting as my Honour- 
Jible friends would imagine. As I have said, the consumer cannot for any 
length of time expect to buy his commodities at absolutely uneconomic 
levels. All that he can expect, whether there is a high tariff or low tariff,, 
is a price which is no more than a fair selling price. By all means if you. 
find that a particular industry is inefficient or corrupt, refuse to give it any 
protection — such an industry deserves no protection — but when it cornea 
to a question of an industry against which it cannot be charged that it, 
is either inefficient or corrupt, then essential national interests demand 
that effective and immediate protection should be given. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : I think there is a point up to which everybody in this House 
would be in general agreement, but then there comes a point after which, 
the two sections of the House must be in sharp conflict. We arc all 
agreed that the indigenous industries of this country must be protected 
and every effective measure that the Executive Government can take must 
bo taken for the protection of the existinjg industries and the development 
of new industries in this country. Up to that point we are all agreed, but 
then comes the next point — Is this House going to give the Executive ' 
Government power to prevent dumping, because it is (lumping or it gives 
the qualified power of taking action against dumping, not because it is 
dumping, but because it interferes with the indigenous industry? Let me 
give you a concrete illustration. As regards the textile industry, India 
is able to produce smaller counts and, in doing so, it does not compete 
with Lancashire though it competes with Japan. If Japan were to dumP' 
goods of these smaller counts to India and thus crush the indigenous 
textile industry in this country, I do not think there is one man sitting 
upon the Opposition Benches who wquld .not raise his voice of protest 
against this engine of dumping which is being used for the purpose of 
throttling the indigenous textile industry; but then comes a stage when 
India ceases to compete with Japan as, in the finer counts, the main 
competitor is, let us say, Lancashire. Now, Lancashire complains that 
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i.n these finer counts the dumping of Japan restricts her market overseas., 
India is not interesteid in the present or in the immediate future. The 
development of her industry to that extent is yet in the limbo of the 
future. Now, what should be the attitude of the Government? Sir 
Leslie Hudson's motion, if accepted, would come to this that even in the 
finer counts,, where Lancashire competes with Japan, the Indian Govern- 
ment must take action to prevent the dumping pf Japanese goods into 
India and it is there that there is a conflict between the two sections 
-of the House. The Indians, so far as India is concerned, are anxious 
to protect, by every means within their pkjiwer, their own indigenous 
industry. Hut they have not the same tender feeling for the protection 
of other countries' industries for the same reason that those other countries 
have not the same feelin|g and never had the same tender feeling for the 
protection of the Indian industry. Now, then, the position is, therefore, 
very simple. We have to clarify tho issue in order to understand what 
we really want and where we differ from the protagonist jof the motion 
on the other side. We are all agreed that dumping or no dumping, the 
indigenous industries must be protected. Diimpinig is only an aggravated 
form of foreign competition and, even if there) is no dumping but fair 
foreign competition, this House stands committed to the view that the 
indigenous industries must be protected. To that extent, Sir, we are all 
agreed and, I am quite sure, when Mr. Mbdy reflects upon the words ho 
has spoken, he will realise that he is not prepared to go any further than 
we are on the) question of dumping. Dumping, after all, is only one 
method of competition. It may be by cheapening gopds or by mass pro- 
duction, it may be by selling them below the cost price,, or it may be 
!by giving a bounty to shipping companies and by other means affording 
State subsidies for the purpose of driving out competition in the market 
on which the goods are dumped. Therefore, I do not think there need 
be any difficulty on the part of Members of this House in making up their 
minds as to what view they should take ; and, I am quite sure, that even 
my friend, the Honourable Mr, Mody, would not require the seduction of 
my friend, Babu Gaya ^ Prasad Singh, to (go into the Lobby if it came to 
the vote, upon this clear-cut issue, upon which there cannot be any 
difference of opinion on the part of the elected Members of this House. 

There has been, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, points out, in 
all countries at the present moment anti-dumping lejgislation. I have 
not examined the nature of the anti'-dumping legislation in other countries, 
but I venture to think that the situation of India in respect of this matter 
is somewhat unique. The Government of India are not responsible to 
this House. They have n dual obligation: their obligation to this House 
is moral, while their obligation to the Home Government is legal and 
real. If pressure is brought to bear upon them to legislate or to take 
executive action for the purpose of preventing dumping as such with a 
view to narrowing the road of competition between England and Japan 
in the matter of the finer counts of cotton goods sold in this country, tho 
Executive Government, takinig advantage of the vote of this House, would 
eithe;r legislate or take executive action, and then it would be too late 
for this House to complain that they had taken action for purposes for 
which it was not the intention of this House to arm them with the 
necessary powers. Therefore, the motion of the Honourable) Sir Leslie 
Hudson is deserving of our support but within the qualifications I have 
f)ointed out. If my Honourable friend is prepared to concede that dumping 
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..should only be protected against on the ground that it competes with the 
growth and development of Indian indigenous industries, w© would be at 
one with him ; but if, on the other hand,, he widens his issue and wtmts 
the Government by lengislative action or otherwise to take action against 
dumping, whetheir that dumping interests the people of India or not 
(Mr. fif. 0. Mitra: “Or because it interests Lancashire), and interests only 
Lancashire or other countries in which India is not interested, then we 
; should demur to that. 

One more word, Sir, and I have done. Dumping is an evil, I admit, 
so far as Japan is concerned. The production in Japan of textile goods 
and other goods is on a much cheaper basis than it is in England {Raja 
Bahadur 0, Kriahnamachariar : “And on a nastier basis"); and, as I said 
• elsewhere, Japanese industry is so thoroughly nationalised, organized and 
so efficient that it is almost impossible for any country to compete with 
Japan upon fair and equal terms. (Sir Cowaaji Jehangir: “Scientific 
slave-labour.’’) But, so far as India is concerned, that need not deter us 
in the least from protecting our industry and hoping that Mr. Mody and 
others will take the earliest opportunity of rationalizing their industry 
and in^creasing its efficiency to the same extent and in the same manner 
as has made Japan one of the pioneer industrial countries of the world. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, let not this policy of protection, which we stand com- 
mitted to, operate as a premium upon indolence or inefficiency. (Hear, 
hear.) The managing agency system of the mills is conducive to ineffi- 
ciency and uneconomic working of the textile mills. These and other 
considerations should not blind us to the fact that even as regards the 
protection of the indigenous industry, our support is conditional and 
dependent upon the response that we receive from those who are respon- 
sible for the development and growth of those industries. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European)- Mr. Deputy President, I desire 
to make one matter perfectly plain,, at the outset of my remarks, as I 
think there has been a misunderstanding of the purpose of my Honour- 
able friend, the Mover of this cut, on the part of certain Honourable 
Members on the Opposition Benches. It will perhaps have been noticed 
by Members of the House that there is down on the Admitted List of 
Eesolutions a Resolution in the name of Sir L'^^'slie Hudson, myself and 
other Members of the House in reaard to the very same subject now under 
discussion; and Honourable Members, if they will turn to that Resolu- 
tion, will discover that it makes specific reference only to cases of those 
indigenous industries w^hich are being seriously prejudiced by reason of 
•competition in goods imported by countries with the assistance of depre- 
ciated currencies or other artificial circumstances. T thought Sir Leslie 
Hudson had made that very clear in his opening remarks, but if that 
has not been made sufficiently clear to my Honourable friends, T have 
his authority now to make it as clear as we pcissibly can. 

Sir, w^e are not hero to advocate the interests of Lancashire. We, in this 
particular instance, are advocating the interests of the indigeimus industiies 
of this country; and. if my friends. Mr. Mitra and Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, 
could see some of the representations which wo have received from per- 
sons within their own constituencies, perhaps their attitude would have 
been slightly different to what it has been todav. At the same time I do 
appreciate, and I think we all appreciate, the position that has been 
made, namely, that in taking any action of this description, the interests 
^ the e<»sumers should be very carefully watched. (Hear, hear.) bir. 
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I come of a free trade family which for years has fought for free tradev 
and I find myself very often in this country having to advocate a position 
which is entirely contrary to my traditional point of view. Therefore — 
perhaps more than other people — I should be disposed to regard the in- 
terests of consumers more jealously than perhaps other members of my 
Party or even than Mr. Mody, who. if you will remember, Sir, on the 
Ottawa Agreement, was all out for the consumer. Therefore, Sir, I think 
we may Scay that we are not out for Government to take action preci- 
pitately. It is true that, in a matter of this description, it is necessary 
that Government should be in a position to take immediate action if the 
circumstances warrant immediate action to be taken. But in such cases 
my own feeling is that within a specified limit of time the sanction of this 
Legislature should be secured in support of that action, and I hope that, 
with the removal of these misapprehensions which have been in the minds 
of Honourable Members, they will now feel that they will be able to 
support the motion of Sir Leslie Hudson. 


There is one other aspect of the situation to w hich I would like to draw 
the attention of Honourable Members. I said earlier that we were anxious 
to protect the interests of the indigenous industries from what we believe 
to be unfair and artificial competition; and we went so far as to cir- 
culate our various Chambers of Commerce for that purpose only. And 
only this morning I received from the Madras Chamber of Commerce two 
or three interesting pieces of information, — the question for example of 
red lead. Japanese red lead is sold in the market for Es. 12 a hundred- 
weight c. X, f. compared with the market price of Es. 21/8/- for red lead 
made in India. One other example has been given to me and that is in 
connection with an article which is made in the Mysore Government fac- 
tory at Bangalore, porcelain cleats, etc., and I find here that they have 
to encounter Japanese competition 'n the Madras Presidency at prices 
which are approximately a little less than halt of those at which the 
indigenous industry is able to sell. And the Mysore Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is a purely Indian Chamber of Commerce, is very strongly 
advocating protection against this kind of underselling. 


Now, Sir, it has been argued in the past, and I believe it is still argued* 
in some quarters, that this is merely a passing phase; that it is a tempo- 
rary phenomenon which will pass, because Japan^s internal economic and 
financial position is not such as to support a continuance of her present 
export policy. Sir, that suggestion was made as long ago, I think, aa 
last September, and now we are in the month of March. The question 
naturally arises as to when a temporary phenomenon becomes a permanent 
phenomenon, and the evidence from Japan itself is very striking. It 
be remembered that just as Japan has for years made careful plans for a 
policy of Imperial expansion in the East, so Japan has Iwd ]U8t as careful 
plans for a policy of economic expansion. Honourable Members may 
perfectly well aware and may be perfectly well assured 
Sus increase of Japan's export trade in the East is not merely ^ fortuito^ 
circumstance. It is part of a deliberately, carefuUy planned 
the position in Japan itself does not warrant any assumption ^ 

Sally and financially she will not be able to maintam 
of WOCTCSS I have here from the Investors’ Chrmtcle and Money M 
KTrf tie month ol Febrnm, . eWdng .rbole upon 
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situation in Japan, and we find the following extracts which I would 
ventiire to read to the House, on this one point: 

**There is no lack of confidence among the Japanese about Japan’s financial posi* 
tion. There is no indication of financial panic. After a poor opening to 1932, 
exports began to go ahead in the spring under the stimulus of the falling yen, and 
aince July, the monthly figures have been far ahead of those for 1931. This advance 
has been reflected by greater activity in the country itself where clearings of cheques 
and Bills are well ahead of 1931. . . .while new issues of capital seem to be showing 
some signs of rising after being well behind 1931 and comparatively stationary in 
.1932. Even the desperately depressed farmers" — 

— now referring to the year 1932 — 

^‘are finding some relisf in the better yen prices which they are receiving for their 
silk and their agricultural produce. It is admittedly by inflationary finance 
those better hopes have been produced. But so far there is nothing in the price 
movements or other indicators to suggest uncontrolled infiation." 

Later on, the following occurs in regard to the present situation : 

"Japanese business shows great vitality; the budget shows serious weakness. To 
these considerations must be added a third : that, of the total indebtedness (at the 
end of 1931), of 6,333,000,000 yen, the external indebtedness was only 1,477,000,000 
yen, — so that even in considerable straits Japan should be able to meet her external 
debt service." 

That, Sir, is an impartial review of the financial and economic position 
in Japan towards the end of 1032, and it does not justify, any assumption 
that this period of export activity on the part of the great Japanese Empire 
is going to bo a temporary phenomenon. It is part of a deliberate plan in 
which Government, business, and labour are working hand in hand; and it 
is against this deliberate attempt to undercut our industries by dumping at 
less than the economic costs of production in this country, specially and 
solely in regard to indigenous industries, that we claim the help of the 
'Government of India. 

Sir, I have made my explanation of the position taken up by Sir Leslie 
Hudson in the first instance, I have further pointed out that, as far as 
we can see, there is no prospect of this phenomenon ending in the near 
future. On those grounds, therefore, I do claim on behalf of the indigen- 
ous industries of this country that all sections of the House should support 
this motion on the understanding which I have given today. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangii (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
after my Honourable friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, had finished his speech, 
there seemed to have been some chance of a little confusion of thought, 
but the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, — a most reasonable 
speech indeed —was, I consider, the proper attitude for this House to 
adopt. He raised the q\iestion of the interests of the consumer. Now, 
Sir, I should like to be clear in my mind and to see that we are not side- 
tracked on to an issue with which we are not dealing in this motion. The 
motion merely deals with the question of the advantage gained by other 
countries due to the depreciation of their currency. That is the main 
issue that underlies this motion. We arc not by this motion concerned 
with protection that may have been given to any industry or is likely to 
he given to anv industrv for anv other 'reason than that of depreciated 
currency. What my Honourable friend complained and what most of 
us have complained is that our industries should not be handicapped— I 
‘go further, mined— due to the depreciated currency of another country, 
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especially Japan; that is the point that we desired so often to bring to 
the attention of Government within the last few months. It is not only 
the textile industry that is being ruined, for I make bold to say that all 
industries in this country, including cottage industries, stand to be ruined 
if Government refuse to take further action. I would pointedly bring to 
the attention of my Honourable friends the handloom industry in this 
country. Silk is woven in this country on handlooihs and . is being con- 
sumed in this country and also expoHed from this countr}^ I can show 
you samples of pure silk sold by Japan at fourteen annas, thirteen annas 
and twelve annas a yard ; silk, which, two years ago, or years ago, was 
sold at Rs. 1/8/0 a yard. All qualities of silk have gone down in value, 
not to half, but to less than half in some cases. WBat is going to become 
of your handloom industry that is weaving silk and which is being wiped 
out just now? Do Honourable Members realise that? I am not going to 
worry you, Mr. Deputy President, or this House by giving other instances 
of what this motion is supposed to bring pointedly to the attention of 
Government from the floor of this House. 

Now, 1 come to the question of the consumer which, as 1 have already 
stat-ed, is not involved in the terms of this motion. Nobody desires that 
the consumer should pay one penny more for what he consumes than what 
he should justly pay. Sir, going again outside the terms of this motion, 
if a country, due to its system of labour, or scientific slave labour, can 
produce an article at a rate at which no other country can produce it and 
if, by such means, it can export its goods to crush the industries of other 
countries, surely those other countries have a right to protect themselves. 
That is a difficult question. Over and above the advantages that Japan 
had over India by way of its labour legislation, its rules and regulations 
governing its labour, its system of labour, it has now brought against the 
world another factor, the depreciated currency, one Government have 
partially dealt with ; the other is still left to be dealt with and no waste of 
time should be allowed to take place. It is not a question of one industry, 
it is a question of all industries. T quite agree that as regards articles 
ihat are not manufactured in this country, any country should bo allow^ed 
, 1o import at the lowest price. My Honourable friend, Mr. James, has 
' just explained that this motion does not extend to any article which is not 
manufactured in this country. It is meant merely to draw the attention 
of Government to industries in this country which will be ruined if Gov- 
ernment do not take action. There is a wider issue. Suppose you say 
"This is a small industry, a cottage industry. It does not much matter 
if it ceases to exist— why should we legislate?" But the result is most 
serious. There will then be no competition at all from this country and 
the price of that article mav be raised against the consumer to the extent 
decided and desired by the ‘importer. It is only internal competition tliat 
makes the importer keep his price within reasonable limits. 1 beg of t>nis 
House not to forget that all important factor. 

Now, Sir, we have bad a most interesting debate and it appears to me 
that we arc all practically united in placing this issue before Governmen 
and we are all united that Government should take action with the consent 
and approval of this House. T think we have all got to thank my friend, 
Sir Leslie Hudson, for having brought this question so pointedly to the 
attention of Government and, now that his purpose has been served, T feeJ 
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that nothing is left to be done but to hear Government’s point of view,— 
and 1 hope that it will be most satisfactory — and then to allow him to- 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Yizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Sir, ordinarily every question has got two sides, the right side 
and the wrong side, but this question, Sir, has three sides, — the right side, 
the wrong side and the capitalist side. Let me assure the House at the 
very outset that the depreciation of currency, particularly of the yen of 
Japan, has undoubtedly added considerably to the disadvantage of the 
indigenous trade. While T am prepared to admit that, to attribute all 
the present troubles which the Indian industries are suffering the depres- 
sion from to the depreciation of the yen is neither wholly correct nor just. 
There are several other factors which have to be taken into consideration 
before we can judge how far, and to what extent, the depreciation of 
currency has affected the prices of this country. 

Sir, in my own humble way, I have tried to study what could be 
the causes for all this depression. I find. Sir, that the Government of 
India themselves are responsible, to a considerable extent, for the misery 
of the Indian industries. The Governmenu of India, unlike the Govern- 
ment of Japan, are not a national Government to stand behind the 
indigenous industries of this country- Honourable Members are perfectly 
aware that we have taxed the machinery in spite of the majority of 
opinion in this House that machinery, which are necessary for our 
industries, should not be taxed. In spite of the recommendations of 
the Fiscal Commission that it should not be taxed but should be admitted 
free of duties. Sir, it was taxed. It was not our fault. We moved that 
it should not be, — w^e carried that cut against the Government proposals, 
but the powers, resen’-ed under the constitution, w^ere resorted to, and 
the tax was restored by certification. That is one great difficulty. At 
a time when we in this country need up to date machinery from foreign 
countries and that at a time when the complete overhauling of machinery 
is necessary to fight foreign competition, to put a tax on the machinery 
itself and that, at the instance of the Government of India, is to place 
the indigenous industry at a great disadvantage with its powerful com- 
petitors. At the time when the millownei’s in this country were making 
large profits, it did not occur to them then that up to da,te methods were 
absolutely necessary to withstand foreign competition ; but when the 
time came for them to improve their machinery in order to keep pace 
with the rest of the nations, we find that one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks is the disadvantage which the Government of India have imposed 
on this country by imposing taxes, not only on machinery, but on the 
raw materials as w^ell. When w’c compare the condition of this country 
with the condition of Japan, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
'7apan not only stands behind the national industries of that country, but 
she has made it a policy to admit every raw material, that is necessary 
for her principal industries free and stand behind that policy with all 
the resources of the State. 

It has been said very often that other countries arc selling their goods 
in this country at uneconomic prices. But did the Government of India 
ever attempt to fix the economic price of articles in this country? What 
IS the economic price of articles in this country? What is the fair selling 
price? Is it fixed? So long as you cannot fix the economic 
price in this country, it is not just that you should say that everything 
la sold at uneconomic prices. Further, there are the labour conditioua. 
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Of course we are trying partly to alleviate the conditions of labour to a 
certain extent. I am one of those people who entirely sympathise with 
any attempt to better the conditions of labour; but today, in pursuance 
of the Geneva Convention or some other international recommendations, 
if we reduce the hours of labour, why do not the Government provide 
for correspondingly increasing the efiSchncy of labour in this country? 
No attempts have been made to improve the efficiency. Therefore, we 
are again placed at a disadvantage, because when we compel our worlonen 
to work shorter hours without providing for increased efficiency, we compel 
them to work less for the same cost and, that, again, is a disadvantage 
compared with Japan and other countries. 

Under these circumstances, how can 1 or any Honourable Member of 
this House, who feels for his country, have confidence in the Government 
of India that they will protect the interests of indigenous industries? All 
is not well with our industrialists either. Up to date machinery and 
up to date methods are wanting. At a time when they were earning 
large incomes, it did not strike them as I have said, to put by something 
for a rainy day. Today they find that it la difficult for them to stand on 
their own legs and that they have to fight a desperate fight against other 
countries. There has been no attempt rn their part to study the condi- 
tions of Japan and other countries which are competing with us. I am 
given to understand that the waste in this country for want of utilisation 
is being properly utilised in ether countries in the manufacture of cheap 
material and that is one of the causes for dumping goods from Japan 
at low price because its manufacture is cheap. With regard to Japan, 
I may be pardoned if I misunderstood Mr. James; but from his speech 
I understood that Japan is held responsible for all our troubles and thereby 
implying that we have got a legitimate cause for nursing a grudge against 
Japan. Let me assure the House that we have no grudge against Japan. 
She is fighting for herself and it is not desirable that we should alienate 
the sympathies of Japan over a matter in which Japan has been doing 
what she considers best for her own country just as we should for our 
own country. It cannot, however, be forgotten that Japan has gone 
y full length in the matter of protection ; and when we come to the steel 
industries and other industrial production of ours, we find that Japan 
has really imposed cent, per cent, duties against our articles. {An Honour- 
able Mern\her: “250 per cent!") Therefore, while we concede to Japan 
the right to protect her own industries, wc cannot forget that we have 
got an equal right to protect our own industries if that can be properly 
achieved in this country, constituted as it is. My Honourable friend. 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has suggested one course. I submit that the 
suggestion he has made requires very careful consideration, namely, the 
standardisation of the rate of exchange. The depreciation of the yen alone 
is not responsible, but the exchange policy of the Government is responsible 
for many of our troubles. But that is a different story. I would close 
with one remark. If by this motion we aie said to commit ourselves that 
the Government of India should have the power to take steps in this 
matter, I for one say that I strongly object to it, — to the Government 
of India having any power to do anything, and .... 

Sir Oowasjl Jehanglrt They have no power: they can only take 
action with our approval. 
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ICr. B. Sitaramaralu: . unless the Legislature has been given proper 
opportunities and sufficient time to study that question and come to a 
decision on their proposals, no action, which the Government of India may 
take in this matter, will be acceptable to us if it is done without our 
considered approval. 

Mr. H. H. Jo^ (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I am very sorry that 
I was not present here when the discussion was opened by tho Leader 
of the European Group. .But I .think that I have heard now sufficient 
to enable me to take part in this debate. The motion is moved in order 
thart the Government should take action to prevent dumping. The 
Honourable the Leader of the Nationalist Party has stated very clearly 
that dumping is only a form of competition. If you want to deal with 
the evil effects of dumping, you will have also to take into consideration 
measures for dealing with the evil effects of the system of competition 
itself, because dumping is inherent in this competition. Dumping has 
been going on all over the world at all times; and it is this method by 
which several countries have destroyed and ruined the industries and 
trades of other countries. Therefore, when we are considering the question 
of taking measures for preventing dumping, it will not be enough to 
take only such measures as will seem to give relief only for a short time. 
Moreover it is necessary to see whether that relief will at all come. 

It is said that the measures which are required to be taken by ^Govern- 
ment are only to bo taken against dumping, which is facilitated by means 
of a depreciated currency. I do not know why measures should be taken 
only against dumping which is caused by depreciated currency. Dumping 
is bad and is against the interests of an indigenous industry. It is not 
only dumping by depreciated currencies which is bad: dumping is bad 
by whatever means the dumping is made. I, therefore, think that it is 
not enough that we should consider the question of dumping when it is 
only caused by means of depreciated currency. What is the cause of 
all thisi dumping? The cause of all this dumping is the bad system of 
competition on which the whole system of trade and industry of the 
world is based. Dumping is nothing but war; and if you take measures 
like those suggested by my friend, Mr. Mody, namely, countervailing 
duties, you cannot be sure of success in your measures. After all nobody 
can be sure about success in war, and this method suggested by Mr. Mod7 
ir, a war. You may levy increased duty against Japanese goods, but what 
I p prevent the Japanese merchants from selling their goods 

cheaper even then? Therefore, you must regard this action 
ai! an action of war against Japan, and you cannot be sure whether you 
will succeed, because it will all depend upon the resources of the Japanese 
people to sell goods cheaper in spite of this duty and the resources of 
cur industries to continue to sell their goods also at these rates. There- 
fore, the method which we arc following is not the right method and one 
which is likely to meet with success. It is a very speculative method, 
and, in my judgment, a very dangerous method too. I have absolutely 
no doubt in my mind that dumping is resorted to by several countries 
to ruin the trade of other countries. But my own feeling is that the 

Mr. F. E. James: Suggest a better method. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: IVforoover. even if wo accept that the countervailing 
duties will produce some good, I have not yet heard whether these duties 
should be imposed by Government without any kind of inquiry. 


0 
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Mr. T. E. Jamtt: I should like to point put that Mr, Mody definitely 
suggested that an inquiry should be made in reg^d to articles in wbicb. 
this evil was anticipated. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Where legislation is passed to prevent dumping,, 
there must be also provision made for a thorough inquiry as to whether 
there is need for countervailing duties of the kind which have been 
suggested, and, secondly, I have not yet heard it suggested by anybody 
whether Government should also be given power to control prices, because 
if you impose countervailing duties, it is quite possible that these duties 
may remain longer in existence than is necessary, and, in that case, 
they will affect adversely the interests of the consumers. It is, therefore, 
necessary that Government should have power to control prices when they 
find that the prices are going up higher than they should. If any action 
is to be taken on the lines suggested by .the supporters of this motion 
at least two things are absolutely necessary, firstly there should be a 
thorough inquiry before Government take action, secondly, if Government 
take action to increase the duties, they must also simultaneously take 
action when prices go up. 

As I have said at the very beginning, the real remedy does not lie 
ill imposing countervailing duties, because these duties are only a part 
of the war which the world is waging amongst the various nations to 
capture each other's trade. The real remedy lies in the co-operative 
action of all countries. We must change our attitude towards each other; 
we must cease to consider each other us our mutual enemies; we must 
regard ourselves as friends. That can be done by only one method,, 
and that method is international co-operation. If you look at this 
question from a proper angle of vision, I would like to know what our 
friends, who are supporting this motion, are doing in the matter of inter- 
national co-operation, I have often heard in this House that we should 
cease to become members of the League of Nations. I have also heard 
several people accusing the International Labour Conference of having 
brought ruin on India. These international organizations have not only not 
brought ruin on India, but they are tiio only organizations by which 
international co-operation can be brought about .... 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Brotherhood of nations? 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: If any action is to be taken in the matter, this is 
the only action .... 

Mr. r. E. James: Japanese representatives are leaving the League 
of Nations. 

^ \ 

\ 

Mr. N. M. Jodti: I am thinking of the whole world. India is oot now 
dealingly only with Japan, and so we have to consider what our attitude 
should be. If our attitude is not of co-operation 

Sir Cowas]i Jehangir: That is not the point before us. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: I listened to mv Honourable friend verv carefully 
and patiently, and I hope he will also listen to me patiently. I don't mind 
his interruptions, but I would ask him to hear me only for a few minutes. 
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Secondly, I suggest, the only way of dealing with this is that the 
control over the whole export and import business of the country should 
be taken over by Government. So long as the exports and imports are 
left in private hands, you cannot effectively protect the interests of the 
country. Therefore, if the interests of the industries of this country are 
to be protected and if the interests of the consumers are to be protected, 
the Government should take the responsibility for the whole of the export 
and import business into their own hands. It can be done. It has not yet 
been done, except hy Bussia. Nobody has yet stated here tliat Bussia has 
suffered on account of Government having taken control of its exports and 
imports. Let us try that method. There is nothing wrong in it. You have 
tried the capitalistic method for a long time. Now, England, it is said, has 
gone off from free trade to protection. Has England shown that, by adopt- 
ing that policy, unemployment has decreased? Nobody can say that. 
England is to<lay not better on account of protection. Therefore, my 
own suggestion is that we have tried this method of countervailing duties 
for a very long time, and so we must now give a trial to a new method 
of Government control over the exports and imports of the country, and, 
secondly, let us also try tlie new method of international co-operation 
instead of international war. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): Sir, . . . 

t 

Mr, B. Das: Is the debate closing now, Sir? Some of us wanted to 

speak. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I do not 
know if the Honourable Member was in his seat this morning when the 
arrangement was arrived at unanimously by the consent of the House that 
this debate would close before lunch time. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, in view of the arrangement 
■which has been come to in regard to the course of business, it behoves 
me to make my remarks as short as I possibly can, and, in view of the 
assurance which I find myself in a position to give, I think the House will 
agree that it is perhaps unnecessary for me to burden my speech with 
unnecessary detail. The question which has been raised in the motion 
before this House is one of the greatest importance and of undoubted 
complexity. During the course of the discussion this morning, it has, I 
think, become evident that there is a fairly general consensus of opinion 
that immediate action is called for and should be taken to prevent dump- 
ing which is the result of a depreciated currency, — ^but that the dominat- 
ing consideration should be the interests of indigenous industries and the 
interests of the consumer. I think, Sir, I have, in saying this,^ stated the 
correct inteipretation of the speeches which have been made this morning. 

Now, Sir, the effects of the present invasion which has resulted from 
dumping, due to a depreciated foreign currency, are admitted, and in the 
case of some commodities that invasion has resulted in extremely severe 
competition so far as certain indigenous products are concerned. I have, 
however, undoubtedly seen in certain quarters the suggestion that the 
consequential reduction in the prices of certain imported articles is con- 
ferring a great boon on such sections of the community as are specially 

o2 
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suffering from debilitated purchasing power., But there can be no doubt 
that the strain on certain industries has become severe. Now, it has been 
suggested, I think in the course of some speeches, that Government have 
been long in making up their minds as to what action they will take. It 
is, of course, true that Japan went off the gold standard a considerable 
time ago. She had adhered to that standard for some months longer than 
We did, and during that interval we naturally were in a favourable position 
so far as Japanese competition was concerned. But I would like to bring 
to the notice of the House what the Tariff Board has said in this connec- 
tion. It has pointed out that the danger is rather from a depreciating 
currency than from a depreciated currency. Once the position has been 
reached of a more or less stable exchange, then, compensating factors, as 
for instance, a rise in the internal cost of living, begin to operate, and 
indeed wc find that, so far as Japan is concerned, there has been a steady, 
a continued and nn appreciable rise in the cost of living index in Japan. 
But, Sir, despite the fact that I have information in my possession which 
goes to show that forward contracts for Japanese piecegoods for March 
and April delivery have been placed at appreciably higher prices than 
prevailed, say, in January, the fact remains that the increase in the cost 
of living in Japan has not been reflected to any general or any appreciable 
extent in import prices. The failure of these prices to respond readily to 
that factor undoubtedly has created a position which now calls for careful 
examination. 

Then, Sir, there is another, and an important consideration which has 
greatly cnlianced the difficultv in dealing with the situation, and that is 
the complication caused by the existence of commercial treaties ensuring 
most favoured nation treatment. The House will, I am sure, agree with 
me that there is necessity for the greatest care and circumspection when 
the adoption of a course of action may perhaps lead to the denunciation 
of these treaties. We have got to examine carefully the effect of such a 
contingency upon our own trade. I jnerely mention these facts, however, 
with the idea of trying to impress upon the House the difficulties and com«i 
plexities of the issues involved. 

Mr. B. Das: But what about Japan kicking the League of Nations? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: But I would like to give the House 
the assurance to which I have referred- The whole of this question is 5t 
the moment engaging our active and our serious consideration. I hope it 
will be possible for us to come to conclusions very shortly and I shall take 
an opportunity at the erirliest moment thereafter of making public those 
conclusions. The House will realise that in these circumstances it is 
neither possible nor is it advisable for me to go in any detail into the 
matter at this stage. I hope, therefore, that my Honourable friend will 
accept the assurance that I have given, and withdraw his motion. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: Sir, in view of the very clear and lucid statement 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member and the assurance that he has 
given the House that the Government would give the most active con- 
sidf'iation to the matter under discussion, I hope that the House will give 
me leave to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 

. 

**That a sum not exceeding Hs. 63,75^000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment daring the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Customs’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : For the 
guidance of Honourable Members the Chair would like to inform them that 
in the afternoon Demand No. 17 will be taken up and the Nationalist Party 
would have the right to initiate discussion on the motion that stands in the 
name of Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi in Late List No. 2. The House 
will now adjourn and meet again at half past two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-asscmbled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B-. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Demand No. 17. — ^Taxes on Income. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The motion 
before the House is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 81,24,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income’.** 

Removal of Surcharge and Restoration of Old Exemption of Taxable 

Minimum, 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrislma Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor:, 
Non-Muhammadan Bural) : I beg to move the cut motion which stands in 
my name on behalf of the Nationalist Party: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income* be reduced by Rs. 100 ** 

to discuss the removal of the surcharge on income-tax and the restoration 
of the old exemption of taxable minimum. 

I wish within the brief time at my disposal, to tako up the first of 
these two aspects, the removal of the surcharges. This surcharge was 
levied by the Emergency Finance Bill in the year 1931. This Assembly 
agreed to it to meet the emergency that had arisen at that time. We 
find from the Budget speech of the Finance Member that India alone, of 
all the countries in the world, or with the exception of one or two, has 
been able to balance its Budget and its budgetary position has been satis- 
factory and, as a token of that satisfaction, the Honourable the Finance 
Member has restored the five per cent, cut to the public services, and I 
am glad to say that my Presidency of Madras has restored the whole of 
the ten per cent, cut in all the provincial services. 
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Mt. K. P. ThAmpaa (West Coas^ and • Nilgiris: Nou-MaJiAziittiadan 
Bural) : That is a scandal. . ,.l 

Mr. T. N. Ramakridma Beddi: That shows that the financial position 
of the Madras Government is satisfactory. Now, on account of the 
emergency, that then existed, the salaries of civil servants and others 
had to be cut and we agreed to the imposition of the surcharge. 


Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Did you agree or was it imposed on you? 

Mr, T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Once it has been passed by the 
Assembly, it means that we agreed though personally I opposed it then. 
I may say at the outset that this is a very heavy burden upon the tax- 
payer of India. There is no denying that this surcharge has come over 
and above the heavy burden of taxation to which India was subjected 
for the last three or four years. I will ^ake the year 1930-31 which is the 
beginning of the era of additional taxation. In 1930-31, we levied an 
additional taxation to the extent of five crores. In 1931-32, we had to 
sanction additional taxation of nearly 15 crores and, in the emei^ency 
Budget of the very same year, we had to sanction additional taxation of 
7J crores for six months of the same year and, also, for 1932-33, we had 
to sanction additional taxation of 14 crores, 83 lakhs. Altogether we have 
imposed taxation to the tune of 42 crores 31 lakhs and, hence it is no 
exaggeration to say that the country has been overburdened with very 
heavy taxation and it is impossible to get on with this heavy burden any 
longer. Any relief that is to be given should first be given in the case of 
eureharges. The Honourable the Finance Member, in making a statement 
in the Simla Session in 1931, regarding the financial position of the 
country, promised that he would give relief first in the way of removing 
this surcharge. He said: 

‘Tb is perhaps forecasting too much to say in what order these reductions should be 
, made (referring to the future reduction that he was going to make), but there are 
.certain principles which we consider .must be observed. Belief mu^ come first in 
restoring the emergency cuts in pay and, secondly, in taking off the surcharge in 
income-tax now to be imposed. I think we may predict with as much certainty as is 
possible for any such forecast tliat these special impositions will not in any case be 
extended beyond 31st March, 1933.” 

T only request the Honourable the Finance Member to stand by the 
promise which he had extended in the year 1931 about this additional taxa- 
tion. What is the income that the Honourable Member has derived and 
expects to derive in the coming year? He expects about Rs. three crores 
50 lakhs by way of surcharges on income-tax and about Rs. 70 lakhs from the 
income-tax on incomes below Es. 2,000. Now, the Honourable the Finance 
Member might ask us that if we remove this surcharge, then we have to 
make good these three crores and 50 lakhs, because, acccxrding to his 
Budget proposals, there will be only a surplus of 52 lakhs for the year 
ending 1933-34. Well, Sir, I may say that the Honourable the Finance 
Member himself has given us the answer to this question and I need only 
refer to his speech which he delivered at that time at Simla. Calculating 
the revenue for the two years, he came to the conclusion, that there would 
be a deficit of four crores 34 lakhs. In that connection he said that b© 
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was prepared to meet this deficit by making short provision for . the reduce 
iion or avoidance of debt. This is what he stated: 

**We consider that we are justified in regarding this deficit (that is, 4 cfores and 
34 laJkhs), as coyered by making during this period of exceptional stress a reduction 
•of about 247 lakhs in each year from the provision for reduction or avoidance of 
debt. Even after making this deduction, this provision will amount to four crores 
43 lakhs in the current year and about four crores 68 lakhs in 1932-33. When it U 
remembered that the portion of our debt, which is not covered by productive assets 
or cash balances, is no more than 194 crores, this may fairly be claimed as an adequate 
sinking fund allocation in a period of exceptional depression.” 


Sir, he has himself answered the question as to how to find this 
money if we are prepared to remove this surcharge. Of course, he made 
that out for another purpose. But since we have a surplus Budget, that 
surplus can still be maintained although the surcharge is removed, by 
making short provision of Rs. 3,50 lakhs in the provision that has been 
made for reduction or avoidance of debt. Sir, he said he was prepared 
to reduce the provision which he makes every year under this he^ to 
the extent of 247 lakhs for two years and then he said he would be able 
fo balance the Budget. Now, I request the attention of this Honourable 
House for a moment to the point as to whether any reduction has been 
made in the provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt as adumbrated 
by the Finance Member. On page 32 of the Explanatory Memorandum, 
we find the provision made for this reduction or avoidance of debt: 


Rs. 

For the year 1932-33 6,84 lakhs. 

For the year IdSS'St ..t***** 6,88 ,, 

Now, this is more than what the Honourable Member provided for in 
previous years. In the year 1033-34, over Rs. six crores and BO lakhs 
are provided. Here I should ask the Honourable Member to keep up hid 
promise and to reduce the provision tmder this head and thus give some 
measure of relief to the over-burdened tax-payers of India. This provision 
is usually made when there is a surplus Budget, but, in this year of excep- 
tional economic depression, no one will find fault with the Finance Mem- 
ber if he has not made the full provision for this reduction or avoidance 
of debt. Then the surcharge is paid by income-tax assessees who are only 
about 300,000 persons in all India and it is these, very people that have 
get to invest capital in the trade and commerce of this country. Now, 
it is well-known that the trade and commerce of this country has been 
suffering enormously due to various causes on which I need not dilate ; and, 
if this surcharge is ibo be continued, then the sources of this trade and com- 
merce of the country will be dried up and the country will be in a worse 
position than what it is in today. This surcharge can easily, as I have shown 
on the basis of the Honourable Member’s own statement which I have 
quoted, be removed by reducing the provision for the reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt. Now I do not want to anticipate my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, by saying that even this deficit could bo 
met bv the reduction of the heavy military expenditure. I am not going 
to anticipate my Honourable friend and, I am sure, the Honourable 
Member, with his vast study of the army question, will prove to us how 
we con reduce the military expenditure so that we may even take resort 
^ toother method of meeting this deficit 
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Then there is another aspect. That is the restoration of the taxable 
minimum as ifc existed a couple of years ago. From the year 1919, the 
taxable minimum for income-tax was Es. 2,000 and incomes below Es. 2,000 
were exempt from taxation and it continued till the year 1931 when the 
'Honourable the Finance Member, in his search for more revenue to meet 
his deficit, thought it necessary to lower the minimum taxable income-tax 
limit and this he brought down to Bs. 1,000. I may at once point out 
that at that time the whole question was discussed and threshed out and 
the Assembly threw out the proposal by a large majority; but, in spite of 
that, it was restored by an order of the Governor General. So the House 
has already expressed its opinion that it w’ould be very hard on the people 
of this country, who are already suffering from a heavy burden of taxation, 
to make them pay to the Government further from their slender resources. 
After this minimum was lowered to Es. 1,000, the medical expenses of 
the lower middle classes have gone up, their standard of living has 
increased and they have to pay more and more for the education of their 
children. And not only that: they have to meet so many other taxes^ 
for instance, the increased railway fares and postal rates. All these tell 
heavily upon these lower middle classes who have got very slender means 
of livelihood and whose incomes range between Eis. 1,000 and Es. 2,000. 
Hence it is necessary to retain Es. 2,000 as the minimum and, therefore,, 
the proposal for a lower limit was thro\yn..out by the Assembly. Now that 
the emergency has passed, we request the Finance Member to reconsider 
it and make Es. 2,000 the minimum limit of taxable income. In this 
connection wo have got the authority of the Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee who also endorsed the view in their report in 1926, that it is 
necessary to keep the taxable minimum at Es. 2,000. They say : 

“One of the principal reasons for this last increase was the very large number of 
Msessees falling within the lower range of income and the small sum realised by includ- 
ing them within the scope of the tax in relation to the trouble and expense involved 
in the assessment and collection of the duty. This is a reason which has gained added 
force since the transfer of the work of assessment from the ordinary district staff ta 
a special Imperial one.*' 

Then they say: j 


“On the whole it seems to the Committee that it would be best under Indian 
conditions to set off the higher exemption limit against the absence of allowances in 
respect of dependents, in other words, to maintain the status quo in both matters.** 

With these words, I beg to move the cut that stands in my name. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukliam Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

“That the demand under the head 'Taxes on Income* be reduced by Bs. 100.** 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan. Eural) : Sir, I rise 
to raise my voice first of all in the interests of the poor man on this 
question of income-tax. It is often said that to cry here is to cry in the 
wilderness. But, Sir, I should like to try and touch the sense of humanity 
of the Finance Member on this point. The first factor to be considered ia 
to compare and contrast the minimum of India’s income-tax with that of 
England. Sir, this point is not a new one^ It was placed before tfaia 
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House on the 17th November, 1931, when the Fin^ance Bill was under 
consideration. Then, too, an attempt was made to touch the humanity 
sense of the Honourable the Finance Member, but, I am sorry, the 
Honourable Member who so pleaded was not able to make the Honourable 
the Finance Member to yield. But, Sir, I am not one who despairs, so 
I will try it again today; but I will do it by quoting the same weighty 
words of that Honourable Member who addressed the House on that 
occasion. He said : 

*Tn England the lowest taxable minimum for a bachelor is £135 ; if he is a married 
man the minimum is about £200. He is allowed £60 for the first child, and £50 for 
the second child, so that the minimum in England is something like £350 or £360.< 
When we think of that and pit against it Rs. 84, what is the idea that strikes one? 
In England you have something of the human touch. You think of a man, you thinb 
of his wife, you think of his child, and you say that this modicum is necessary for 
them to live. Am I not then right in saying tliat when you turn round to tax. 
a man getting Ks. 84 per month in this country and make no allowance for wife or 
child, you are wanting in the human touch? Let us be human in our dealings when, 
we deal with the masses.’* 


Now, Sir, since this additional tax has been imposed, we know it for 
a fact, and that is not only our opinion, but, the people at large have 
endorsed the view, that this tax is a great oppression on the poor and 
middle class people. This lower tax means assessment on the minimum 
income of only Es. 84 per month. Sir, every one knows that the standard 
of living of even these lower middle class people and the subordinates, who 
draw Es. 84, has increased. We also know that these people are hardly able 
to make their two ends meet. In India, the circumstances are very peculiar. 
These people have got their families and they have to maintain their 
children, and other relatives; and to charge these people with income-tax. 
like this is simply cruel. 

The history of this tax is that long ago this minimum limit waa tried’, 
and found to be not only unfair, but unworkable and was, therefore, 
reversed. In 1931, when it was restored, I was present in the House 
and I know how that tax came to be imposed. Sir, it was represented 
to be only an emergency measure; it was said that this tax would last 
only for 18 months and it was, on these representations and, what I call' 
them, solemn promises, that this House was compelled to give sanction to- 
this tax and made these people bear this burden for 18 months. Now, 
the time has come when that promise requires to be redeemed, specially 
from, such an amiable and kindhearted man as the Finance Member. Sir, 
it may be said many a time that there is deficit, but that is no ground’ 
for not doing justice to these poor people who are groaning under this 
burden. In their case the hand of mercy must be extended. Sir, in this 
connection I find that the subordinates in the services are hit harder. It 
uiay be asked, how? I say their case has to be considered in respect of 
this income-tax in connection with and relative to the cuts in their salaries 
that have been restored to them. At present it is claimed that five per 
cent, of the cut has been restored to them, but that is not correct at all. 
If they have to pay this minimum income-tax which they did not pay 
before, and if this tax is continued simultaneously with the restoration^ 
of the five per cent, cut, then their cut has not been restored by five per 
cent., but by three per cent only. They, therefore, suffer to the exteoat 
of two per cent. 
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Sir, this is not at all equitable and, in this respect, I appeal to the 
^ p ^ House that Government must reconsider the question of giving 
relief to these subordinates. The opinion of the country on thig 
-lower tax is well reflected in a press contribution a cutting of which I hold 
in my hands, wherein it is amply shown that even the rich merchant 
^class has considered the position of these poor men pitiable. They say: 

“The lower middle classes for whom really any burden is oppressive because of 

curious combination of their circumstances and mode of living. It was with 
this knowledge that the President of the Indian Merchants Chamber, himself a mer- 
chant of great wealth, said in his address to the Chamber on 27th January, 1933, 
■ that the 'lower middle class people would naturally expect the income-tax limit to be 
.again put up to its limit of Rs. 2,000’.“ 

'Naturally they wiint to see the income-tax limit to be restored to its original 
limit of Rs. 2,000. Considering all these circumstances, I do not think 
I should waste the time of the House over this question which has 
repeatedly been condemned now and before. It is now quite clear to the 
House that this tax was sanctioned only as an urgent measure and, it is now 
time that it should be removed. What is the amount that the Government 
will lose thereby is the next question. I submit, the utmost it is only 
Rs. 70 lakhs. This amount should not be difficult for Government to give 
up. Next w^e find that the procedure by which this income-tax is being 
assessed is absolutely unfundamental. The Income-tax law requires that 
‘the assessees in the beginning will be required to state what their inciome 
is and then to be assessed; but now a summary procedure has been 
introduced for these poor men and, according to that summary procedure, 
the income-tax officer forthwith assesses this lower income-tax of a man 
ex parte and then throws the burden on him to come and prove it to be 
incorrect. Is this just, I ask. Again, when a poor man brings sonae 
evidence, it is generally not accepted. Consequently, there is no 
•other go for this poor man but to pay up and thus feel its pang. The 
Income-tax Officer never cares to reduce the assessment even after 
evidence is adduced, and his word is law. Once he has made it 
he does not like to change it. The poor man goes to the 
Assistant Commissioner with an appeal, but who is the Assistant Com- 
' missioner? He is an official belonging to the Income-tax Department, 
eating the salt of that Department. Sir, with him too the poor man has 
the same fate. Therefore, for these poor men there is no guarantee of 
being treated justly and equitably. There is ho investigation by any 
judicial officer in this respect. Sir, we also further know that the Govern- 
ment, having appointed additional Income-tax Officers and additional 
establishment in order to realise this lower tax, spend on its recovery. 
It is, therefore, much better that this tax is removed than to be involved 
into so many difficulties. 

Kr. Deputy FresideUt (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The Hoiiour- 
ftble Member has one minute more. 

Mf. Lalchand NavUrai: I am just finishing, Sir. I want to say a word 
<ir two with regard to the surcharge. The incidence of the income-tax 
Tias been so much raised, that it pressed very hard on the people. There 
iii no justification for continuing the surcharge of 26 per cent. It only 
-adds an insult to injury. Sir, this was also a temporary mjeasiare and the 
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promise of the Honourable the Finance Member should now be fulfilled. 
There is a surplus of two crores and 17 lakhs in the Budget. At least 

this will cover the loss of the lower taxes on income. With all these 

remaAs, I say that it is now time that the Honourable the Finance 

Member should feel the human touch and remove these additional taxes. 


Mr, S. G. Jog (Berar Bepresentative) : I really wanted to ventilate a 
.{)articular grievance under this Income-tax head, for the very same reason 
as my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, has said that it is a 
surprise that we have never failed in our duty, for when we always cry 
louder and louder and still louder, we at least have the satisfaction that we 
have done our duty, and then it rests with the Honourable the Finance 
Member entirely to hear of this public demand. The whole difficulty 
arises, as we have often pointed out, that the occupants of the Treasury 
Benches, including the Finance Member, take all the monopoly of wisdom 
and that it is only the other side that can take into account the grievances 
of the people and all that this side of the House does is to pass irrespon- 
sible criticism and comments to which the Honourable the Finance Member 
is not in any way responsible and is not bound to give any heed. 


Last time wdien this incidence of taxation was low'ered down from 
Bs, 2,000 to 1,000, this side of the House most reluctantly gave support 
to it although with vehement protest that it will be only a temporary 
measure and that it will not come before the House at any time after that. 
But this year we find that there is the same predicament — the difficulties 
wliich we had last year — and also the same proposal of income-tax has 
been laid before the House. Mr. Navalrai has explained, and expressed in 
-ft very careful way, as to what are the difficulties of the people, (^r 
income-tax law, as it stands at present, has not got those concessions which 
the English people enjoy by the British law. We are already suffering 
under the different provisions of the income-tax and, over and above, what- 
ever concessions we are enjoining on the incidence of taxation of Es. 2,000, 
that also has been taken away from us. In my observation at the time of 
bhe general discussion, I explained to the House as to what was the state 
of things as regards the small traders. I know in my province even small 
shops of biddi wallas and pan wallas and other small shops have also been 
taxed. A similar procedure has been observed : the notice comes to them 
and these poor people find it difficult — ^they have got no account books— 
to show that their incomes come below Bs. 1,000. I know , as a matter of 
fact, in many cases even people with an income of Es. 500 or 600 are 
taxed, because they have not got any account books to show that that is 
the case. Except giving a promise in his speech, the Honourable the 
Finance Member has done nothing to accommodate these middle class 
people. What he has said in his speech is this : 


“As regards Taxes on Income, we deplore as much as anybody th^e necessity fot 
continuance of the present rates, but all that we can promise, and this <io 
sincerely, is that they will not be continued longer than is necessary and tliat ah 
efforts will be directed to keeping down expenditure, and to preparing in other A^ays 
for a lightening of this particular burden.*’ 


Excepting these tears — and I make bold to say that they are crocodfie 
tears — there is nothing reassuring that the middle classes burden ® 

lightened in the future. We cannot depend on that promise. The 

Finance Member says: “You give us the taxes this year and we will 
our best to reduce and relax our expenditure- also.*’ But when he finds 
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that this money is coming into the Treasury, I do not think he will care 
much for reducing the expenditure. But if he finds that these taxes are 
reduced and thereby the income also is reduced, then he will wake up and 
nna it impossible to cairy on without reducing expenditure. But if he 
nds that money is coining to him by hook or by crook, his eyes will not 
be opened and no attempt will be made to further reduce the expenditure. 
The continuance of this tax is not only cruel, but unjust and inequitable. 

There are a number of motions under this head which I have given 
and one is that the demand be reduced by one rupee for not exempting 
income-tax on incomes below E«. 2,000; another is to draw attention to- 
the unsatisfactory working of the Department in not giving proper informa- 
tion to the assessees as regards the basis on which tax is assessed. The 
income-tax people sometimes get very wild rumours and vague information 
and tliey cliarge the assessee accordingly; if the assesseo goes and asks the 
Department people as to what is the total on which they have come to 
this conclusion, he finds it difficult to get any information or any basis 
on which the officer comes to the conclusion that his income is so muchi 
in that way also the assessee is handicapped : ho gets no information as 
to the basis on which the assessment is made. 

The Finance Member generally charges this side of the House with not 
giving the officials any constructive suggestion. It has already been 
pointed out that the Finance Member has shown partiality or has got a 
somewhat soft corner for the services, for which I for one do not grudge; 
but at the same time, he has not shown that sympathy and that spirit of 
accommodation towards the trading and middle class people. Just as he 
has reduced the cut in salaries by five per cent, could he not have done 
the same thing by reducing the taxable limit from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,500? 
Will he not kindly consider it and, instead of ignoring the criticisms on this 
side, will he not seriously pay attention to this important suggestion and 
reduce the amount to Rs. 1,500 at least? In that case, as we have just 
shown, a certain amount of relief would be given. He has given relief 
partially to the services. Will ho not be able to give some relief by lower- 
ing down the limit from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,500 and thus afford relief to 
this class of people who are clamouring and who are crying in this House? 
It would at least give some equitable and justifiable relief to these suffering 
people. We have said enough on this question, but there is no doubt that 
this side of the House is very keen on this point and I would earnestly 
request the occupants of Treasury Benches as well as the other groups and 
parties to support this cut. Sir, I support. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkimd and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I want to rouse the Honourable the Finance Member 
from the very close attention that he has been giving to the previous speaker 
into a mood of sympathy with what this token cut aims at. I am 
surprised that the Finance Member should have been sleeping over the 
trouble 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Does my Honourable frientf 
suggest that I was asleep ? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I said the Honourable the Finance Member wm 
sleeping over the troubles that he has brought upon the people whom he 
had taxed. I had already said that he was closely listening to the 
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-observations of the previous speaker and pondering over the emergency 
.with which he has been faced. I do not believe that it is the inten- 
tion of the Mover of this motion to press it to a division and then to 
inflict something in the nature of a censure on the Finance 
Member for the very simple reason that the arguments that were 
presented by us to the Honourable the Finance Member last year or a 
little over last year are the same arguments that we have to place before 
him this year. Unfortunately for us the emergency has not been tided 
over, but I do hope that the Honourable the Finance Member will realise, 
especially in regard to the taxable minimum, that there is a great deal of 
feeling in the country. These are very, hard times, and I personally feel 
that the Finance Member feels that these are very hard times, though, 
unfortunately, owing to circumstances, over which he has no control, he 
is not able to give unto the tax-payer what is certainly the poor tax-payor's 
due, namely, release from taxation for those who are getting less than 
2,000 rupees a year. I hope that the Finance Member will bear in mind 
that at the earliest possible moment he will release the poorer tax-payer, 
the man who draws less than Bs. 2,000, from this bondage. He deserves 
the same attention that the Finance Member has given to the members 
of the services by reducing the misery of a salary cut against which they 
had protested so vehemently in a previous year. 

I do not want to take more of the time of this Hi)U8e, for I have closely 
read the voluminojus speech, packed with facts and figures, of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member; and though unfortunately L could not have an 
opportunity of taking part in the second day's debate, for no fault of yours. 
Sir, as I bad to attend certain ceremonies, I thought that I would take 
my opportunity on a future occasion, when the Finance Bill comes up at 
the third stage — ^to make my own general observations on the subject. I 
recognise that the taxes are heavy, but I read in the speech that the 
Finance Member recognises that the taxes are really unbearable. He 
admits to a certain extent that the taxable capacity of the people has been 
reached, though he believes and that is an arguable point, that India has 
had the capacity to bear so much burden and she has borne it well. That, 
as I say, is an arguable point, but I want the Honourable the Finance 
Member to realise when ho replies that there is a tremendous feeling 
among the poor classes, men who are getting below Es. 2,000, a year that 
they should be made to pay a tax, because these poor people have also 
children to educate; they have also large families. It is a tragedy in this 
oountry that the poorer the man the larger his family. Poverty and lar<?e 
families seem to go together all the worid over, but that is more so in this 
country. Owing to the joint family system and other special circum- 
stances which exist in this country, one bread winner of a family has 
innumerable dependants. Therefore the tax, he has to pay, weighs heavily 
upon him. I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will give his 
earliest attention to this aspect of the question and give real relief to the 
lower middle classes. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I do invite my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, to reply to the points I raised in the general debate. T parti- 
cularly drew his attention that he ought to redeem a part of the pledcos 
he gave. As far as T understood the speech, when he introduced the 
Emergency Bill, while he has given a certain amount of relief to salary 
'Camera, he has not done anything to give relief to the income-tax pavers. 
So I do appeal to him to remove the surcharge on the income-tax and 
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also remove the iiKX>me-tax from Es. 1,000 to Bs. 1,999. If my friend 
cannot see his way to abolish the surcharges on all income-taxes, I 
would appeal to him to go up to the extent of Bs. 5,000 even. I do not 
mind even if my friend doubles the surcharge on the Bombay millowners, 
who this morning found strange bedfellows in my friends, the European 
Group combining together to appeal to the Commerce Member to do 
away with the Japanese dumping. Of course, Japan has become a 
menace to the whole world, and I do not mind giving my support to the 
Government to do anything against Japan which, as I said, has become a 
real menace to the world ..... 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : You are now 
a friend of China? 

Mr. B. Das: I am a friend of humanity, and if Japan has violated all 
ideas of humanity and has become a menace to the world, to Asia and 
India in particular, by becoming an aggressive imperialist power, I 
certainly think that we must all do whatever is possible to help the 
Government in putting down Japan. Japan has kicked the League of 
Nations and all canons of humanity in launching war against China. 
Belonging as I do to a subject nation, I have no anned force, nor can I 
show the power of India to Japan, but there is the moral force, and, in 
the present aggressive campaign which Japan has launched against China, 
I am sure, every Indian will lend his moral support to China, by 

boycotting Japan and Japanese goods and by stinting a war relief fund 

for China. 

In my speech I also alluded to the fact that my friend, the Finance 
Member, had provided for redemption of debts. When wc are passing 
through hard times, I consider that provision for redemption of debts in 
these hard days is a luxury in the Budget. Let my friend give relief to 
the masses, and the proper relief he can give is to abolisli the income-tax 
and the surcharges, and, for that purpose my Honourable friend can 
summon a committee and take some of ns into his confidence. If he is 
not sufficiently armed with figures, there is my friend, Mr. Vachha 
sitting behind him, and, if the figures will go the wrong way, some of us 
. will even agree that a double surcharge should be levied on certain people 
of Bombay, and, I am sure, in that the House will cntirelv agree. 1 

know that every one of us will welcome the idea that our Honourable 

friend will be amidst us for the next two years, and, during that time, I 
think my friend will give us Budget speeches in a different tone, because 
we have reached the bottom of our depression, w^e are going to have better 
days. When the Finance Member himself acknowledges that we have 
come to better days, let him give a little relief to those who are suffering 
the most. And, Sir, what do I find? Today the Government of India 
and the capitalists are all combined. Like the late Hugo Stinnus in 
Germany who became the super capitalist in Germany and ran all 
parliamentary elections and swamped the Eeichstag and wanted the 
Eeichstag to obey the’ dictates of capitalism — ^but fortunately the crash 
came and German Parliament got out) of the capitalist control — ^the 
Indian capitalists are also combined, and they come to the Government 
for assistance, and Government think that India consists of about 200 
capitalists w^ho come wdth their begging bowls to my friend. Sir George 
Schuster, or to my friend, Sir Joseph Bhore. But what happens to the 
millions and millions of people? What are the Government doing 
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relieve these ipoor classes? Nothing. Government, on ‘account of tiieir 
symfpathy for the capitalist classes, are practically exploiting these poorer 
people who are exploited again by the rich capitalists by the high prices 
through the iprotected system of tariflE by which the Honourable the 
Finance Member is pleasing those 200' beggars from Bombay, I mean the 
capitalists. So, Sir, I do hope that my friend will, in his reply, give me 
a proper explanation to all the points I raised in the general discussion. 
The poverty of the masses, and especially the poverty of the lower middle 
classes who going through dire distress, is really very extreme. If my 
friend will justify his case, then the House should know how he and his 
colleagues will justify the other case when he brings forward high tariff 
measures only to satisfy a few Front Benchers. 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas: Sir, I desire to associate myself with the previous 
speakers in the appeal which they have made to the Honourable the 
‘Finance Member for a little relief in tlie matter of the income-tax imposi- 
tions. The House is fully aware of the emergency in which it had to 
lend its suppoii; to the taxation proposals wliich were brought before it by 
Sir George Schuster in September, 1931, but if I have followed the speech 
of the Finance Member delivered on the present occasion aright, I 
believe he is of the opinion that we have turned the corner, and, although, 
according to him, wo must not relax our efforts at economy and retrench- 
ment, still the worst diiys arc over and we may look forward to better 
times. If that be so, I do not see why relief should be afforded only to* 
those who are in the service of Government. I was reading the speech 
of the Honourable the Finance Member of September, 1931, and I find 
this is what he said, referring to the new impositions which he was then 
putting on : 

is perhaps forecasting events too much to say in what order these reductions- 
should be made. But there are certain principles which we consider must be observed. 
Belief must come first in restoring the emergency cuts in pay, and secondly in taking 
off the surcharge on the income-tax now to be imposed. I think we may predict with 
as much cei'tainty as is possible for any such forecasts that these special impositions 
will not in any case be extended beyond 31st MarcA, 1933.*' 

He w\as trying to look forM^ard to the time when it might be possible 
to take off the income-tax surcharges find other burdens. Sir George 
Schuster, in bis Budget speech this year, relied -on the first part of his 
statement, but I should prefer to rely more on the concluding sentence in 
that paragraph, wdiere he said that in no case should this special imposi- 
tion extend beyoiul the 31st March, 1983, 

As a' matter of fact, by reducing the salary cut from ten per cent, to 
five percent., he has shown that it is possible, in the present financial 
condition of the country, to grant some relief. Income-tax no doubt 
occupies a second place in the category of exemptions he referred to. At 
the same time, there is the other statement of his, that he was hoping 
that under no circunistanccs would either of these impositions remain in 
force beyond the 3 1st March, 1933. I do not wish to suggest ways and 
means as to how the Honourable the Finance Member should afford the 
relief we are asking for. If he is so minded, I know very well he can do 
it. As a matter of fact, during the last two years, as has been already 
pointed out, he had not made full provision for avoidance and reduction 
of debt. Why could he not follow the same procedure for this year also? 
We find, on the other hand, that the provision made this year is for tte 
full amount. Then, there is the other fact which you find from his 
speech, and it is this, — the question of the payment of War debt liability.. 
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He has admitted that although the Hoover Moratorium is no longer in 
operation, still His Majesty’s Government have not demanded payment 
of the charges from India this year* All the same, he has thought it 
fit to make full provision for that. I ask, why could he not put that off 
till the following year? If he could not put off the whole amount, at any 
rate he could have reduced the provision for this year, and, in that way, 
Tie might have, without disturbing the budgetary equilibrium, given some 
relief to those who surely deserve relief. I am sure, the Honourable the 
finance Member will not dispute for one moment that this taxation of 
incomes between Es. 1,000 and Es. 2,000 is perfectly iniquitous. Direct 
taxation is always a very odious thing, but when we come to tax incomes 
so low as Es. 1,000, especially in these days of economic depression, the 
measure becomes, I repeat, ukerly iniquitous. I am quite at one with 
my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. If you must have higher income- 
tax, realise that higher income-tax from those who are better able to bear 
that burden, but, for heaven’s sake, do not lay on more burdens on the 
poorer sections of the people than they can posssibly bear. You are 
getting about Es. 70 lakhs from incomes below Es. 2,000. You can forego 
the amoimt, or you can increase the rate of supertax and realise that 
amount, if you must have it. But do not tax those who were not taxed 
so long and whom you did not intend to tax for more than li years. 

/ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa;* 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I whole-heartedly support the idea for a reduction of 
the tax, but I must tell Members on this side that this is not the time 
for it. We can do it when the time comes, by means of our vote. The 
best course for us is to unite, and to ask all Honourable Members to 
attend the meetings of this Assembly. In such a thin House as this it is 
very difficult to defeat the Government. If you count the votes, you will 
find that we are sufficiently strong to defeat the Government if we can 
but unite. When the Finance Bill comes before us, we can bring in an 
amendment and have it passed and there isi absolutely no need to appeal 
to the Finance Member ' to reduce this taxation and that taxation. Gov- 
ernment no doubt will do their best to feed those who are already getting 
fat salaries, but, if the Members of the House, who have been elected by 
/the people, unite they can have their own way and there will be no need 
for appeals to any one. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. 0.. Mitra: I am glad that my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, has taken part in this discussion; otherwise the impression might 
go round that the other Parties in this House are not taking any interest 
in this motion. We on this side are generally in agreement with the 
motion under discussion. We fully agree ttat all attempts should be made 
to have a balanced Budget, and if there is no other way, the richer closes 
are certainly the people who should bear the burden, but on one point I 
do not agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. He thinks that 
capital is a useless thing. It is an elementary principle of economics 
that just as land and labour are necessary for the production of wealth, 
capital forms an equally indispensable factor. People who have the 
interests of the poor people at heart should not lose sight of the fact that 
in a poor country like India the little capital there is should not be over- 
taxed unnecessarily. As regards the assessable limit, I would like to urge 
for the consideration of the Finance Member that though he has reduced 
it from Es. 2,000 to Es. 1,000, he Las not realised much income. Tu 
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1933-34, he expects to realise Rs. 18,23 lakhs, that is, 70 lakhs more 
than for 1931-32. But he is spending £or that purpose more than 11 lakhs, 
because the expenditure in 1931-32 was Bs. 73-84 lakhs, while in 1933-84 
it is expected to be 84 83. Out of these Hs. 11 lakhs, I understand that 
about two lakhs will be spent on strengthening the Bombay Income-tax 
Office, and the balance of nine lakhs will be spent on realising the income- 
tax from people whose income is between Rs. 1,000 and Es. 2,000. The 
expenditure comes to 12^ per cent., whereas, for the realisation of the 
bulk of the income-tax, the expenditure figure is only 4^ per cent. Com- 
paring the figures for the two years 1931-32 and 1932-33, I find that an 
additional expenditure of Rs. four lakhs was incurred to have an excess 
income of Rs. 21 lakhs and it works out to about 20 per cent. What I 
wish to show is when the Government go down to realise tax from people 
whose income is Rs. 1,000 a year, which means Rs. 83-5-4 a month, that 
is, people who can hardly meet even their bare necessities of life — is it 
worth while for Government to waste 12^ per cent, for the mere realisation 
of this little income, and would it not be wiser to remit the income-tax 
in the case of those people who can hardly be called even the lower middle 
class? Tlie condition of those people whose income is less than Rs. 100 
per montli has been described by more than one Member and it is desir- 
able that incomes below Rs. 2,000. per annum should be exempted from 
the operation of income-t<ax. 1 fully agree with Mr. Maswood Ahmad that 
the proper time for us \^ill be when we come to the Finance Bill. Then 
we ought to vote it down and I hope the Honourable the Finance Member 
will keep Iiis mind open and will not put the official block against such 
suggestion. With these words, I support the motion. 

Ba]a Bahadur G. Kiishnamachariar: I too support this motion, '.rhero 
is not much to say as speakei’s have already dealt wiih every side of this 
question, but there is only one point on which I would invite the special 
attention of the House, and that is tliat, in addition to the cost that ia 
incurred in realising this money, the trouble to the smaller income earning 
man to give the return and get it passed through the income-tax officers* 
hands is so great that the {imoimt that they realise is not worth the 
trouble. It is perfectly true that the agriculturist is not affected by this^ 
but it is the man who earns the small income, whose case deserves con- 
sideration. It is he who is put into trouble, because, generally, he does 
not keep accounts, and it is only a matter of guess, on the part of the 
income-tax officer, as to what his income might be, and, as has been 
pointed out in a Bill which is now before the Select Committee, there is 
no wav of getting over the verdict of the income-tax officer with the 
result," whether you like it or not, he has got to pay this tax in addition 
to the numerous other demands that he has got to meet. It is perfectly 
true, as my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, pointed out, we can defeat this 
motion if we all join. I do not think there is much safety in that, because 
once the Government make up their minds, they will restore it the next 
day and, therefore, you will be having only a Pyrrhic victory with abso- 
lutely nothing behind it, whereas, if the Honourable the Finance Member 
wants, I do not say he did not want it now, if he takes a little more care, 
if he brings to bear his great, experience and intelligence upon this very 
very small matter, the finding of a sum of about 75 lakhs is not too much 
for him in such ; a huge BujSiget’ There are so many demands and so; 
many items. Something from hei:e and .something, from, there would make 
up this amount ahid there will be no' trouble at all. I appeal to .qisk 
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behalf of this long suffering class of people, to bring his statesmanlike* 
mind to bear upon this matter and to see that this relief is granted. 
Don’t run away with the idea that the people of India have got on very 
nicely over this depression. They do not easily turn. Proverbially even^ 
the worm will turn, but the people of India are worse even than this 
worm. They do not turn easily. At the same time, don’t be under the 
impression that they do not feel it. If you go to a village and study the 
conditions, you will know what it is like. I lend my whole hearted 
support to this motion and invite the Government to consider this- 
seriously. You will become more popular with these poor people Mid I 
do not want you to act on the principle “To him that hath more shall 
be given and to him that hath not even the little that he hath shall be- 
taken away from him’’. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan: I had no idea of intervening in this debate but 
for certain remarks that fell from my Honourable friends, Mr. Mitra and 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad. They said categorically that they agreed with the 
principle of this cut. At the same time, they asked my friend, Mr. Eeddi,. 
to withdraw his motion or, in essence, not to press it. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I did not say that. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan: The proper thing for the House to do is to press 
this motion, so that the country outside may know that we Members are 
trying to do our duty by them. My objection is not so much against the 
surcharge as against the minimum taxable limit. The extracts, read 
yesterday by my friend, Mr. Mudaliar, and by Mr. Biswas, today, more 
than show that the Honourable the Finance Member gave us a hope, if 
he did not promise, that the new taxation would be withdrawn as soon 
as conditions permitted. The announcement that the cut would be 
partially restored made us believe that the surcharge would be removed 
and the taxable limit restored to Bs. 2,000. We were very much dis- 
; appointed to find that neither was done in the new proposal. The salaries 
were fixed and revised at a lime when prices were high and conditions 
were prosperous. Since then the index prices of commodities have gone 
down by 55 per cent, and, therefore, by restoring the cut, you are giving 
an additional 45 per cent, to the purchasing power of this community. 
That is, indeed, an invidious distinction to my mind and is quite 
unwarranted. The interests of the tax-payer ought to be the primary con- 
sideration of the Government and not those of their own servants. The 
service is intended for the people and not the people for the service. In 
this country, unfortunately, the state of affairs seems to be different and 
the servants are the masters. Inasmuch as Government are restoring half 
the salary cuts, and there is a balance of 41 lakhs in the Budget for the 
next year, it is up to Government to see their way to redeem their promise 
and accept this motion. If, however, that is not possible, they ought to 
p ve relief to the same extent as they are giving to the service. In other 
Words, reduce this surcharge by 12J per cent, and the income-tax ott 
incomes up to Bs. 2,000 by two pies. That is an aspeot which I would 
c^mme.n4 to tie acce of the Government. Sir, I support thia 

ifiAeifdmefit. * ‘ 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Sir, I had not the slightest intention, to take part 
in this debate. I thought we had discussed this question sufficiently 
during the general discussion. This motion is really a continuation of the 
general discussion and I came to the conclusion that it was not necessary 
to take part in the debate. Our opinion, Sir, is well-known to the 
Honourable the Finance Member. It is not paying a compliment to the 
Finance Member, I think, to remind him as to what we think of the 
surcharge or of the high rate of income-tax. He has been made aware 
of our opinion, not only during the general discussion, but last year and 
the year before. The position this year is a continuation of the position 
that existed last year and even of the position that existed when he 
suggested to this House to accept the surcharge. Sir, the very fact that 
the Finance Member has not been able to propose a reduction of the tax 
is an admission on his part that the emergency conditions continue. I 
do not know whether there is anybody in this Honourable House who is 
in a position to prove to the contrary. Emergency conditions do continue, 
but it is also unfortunately true that trade and industry and com- 
merce 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: And agriculture as well. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: are in a worse condition just now. Well^ 

income-tax does not affect agriculture. Sir, trade, industry and commerce 
are in a worse condition than they were when he suggested the surcharge, 
and the best argument that we can put forward to the Finance Member 
is that this surcharge at present works to greater disadvantage of industry, 
trade and commerce than it did when he first suggested it; and, therefore, 
if there is a case for its reduction, it is stronger today than it was w hen 
he suggested it. I do not think that the Finance ]^^ember is in a 
position to show that our trade, our industry, our commerce, our exports 
are better than what they were in September, 1931, nor is he in a 
position to show that the prices of our commodities Avere lower than they 
are today, and, therefore, I am sure, he must admit that the surcharge 
operates as a severer tax on us today than it did a year and a half ago. 
All that being granted, what are we going to suggest in substitution for 
the reduction of income-tax? Either we have got to suggest another source 
of revenue, or we have got to ask him to reduce his expenditure. Now, the 
one head under which suggestion after suggestion has been made in the Army. 
My Honourable friend has told us that he is satisfied with the reduction 
in the expenditure on the Army. We shall have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing that the day after tomorrow, when we hope to show that the 
reduction, although it may be substantial, does not meet with our demands. 
We shall be able to show that it should be greater. Well, if we can 
prove to our own satisfaction and to his that the expenditure on the Army 
can be decreased this very year, we have a right to expect that he should 
reduce the income-tax and, therefore, the reduction of income-tax is tied 
up to a great extent with the discussion of the Army Budget. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Why Army? Why not retrenchment in civil 
expenditure also? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I pointed out the Army as the biggest head of 
expenditure in respect of which we are all unanimous in thinking that a 
digger reduction can be obtained than under any other head of expenditure. 

D a 
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i(Hear, hear.) The civil heads have been examined, and my Honourable 
friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, has taken the greatest trouble, as Chairman of 
the General Purposes Sub-Cornmittee, to look into this matter; and we 
fihall also have an opportunity of discussing the second biggest item of 
.expenditure — the Political Department. Now, if we can satisfy ourselves 
first and then the Finance^ Member, that a further reduction is possible, 
he can safely take the risk of reducing the income-tax, in the hope of 
getting a ieduction under these two major heads. 

Now, I would ix)int out to the Finance Member a suggestion which I 
have already brought to his attention and that is that, if any relief can 
be given immediately, it should be in the lowest grade, that of those who 
oarn between Rs. 1,()00 and Rs. 2,000. (Hear, hear.) Sir, these are men 
earning from only Rs. 83 J per month; and, if my Honourable friend has 
had his hands forced or has had to return to that class of men in Gov- 
ernment service five pei cent, out of the cut of ten per cent, that he made 
a year ago, surely the employee in private firms deserves some sympathy 
at his hands. Is that man any better off today than he was last year? 
Why should the lowest-paid Government servant only get relief and why 
should not the lowest-paid private servant also get some sort of relief? 
And my Honourable friend can give that relief by raising the limit to 
Rs. 2. ()()(). It is one way of doing it and, therefore, if we can show that 
it is {)ossib]e to have a reduction of expenditure either under the head 
of the “Army” or under the head of the “Political Department”, it will 
be our duty from this side of the House first to urge upon him, or even 
to force his hands, to reduce the income-tax on the very lowest grade. 

I do not think, Mr. Deputy President, that any further purpose will 
be served by this discussion. It merely is, as 1 have said, an extension 
of the general discussion. We shall consider the matter again, all of us 
combined. After all, we are all of one mind, whatever parties we belong 
to. (Hear, hear.) We are all of one-mind. Sir, that firstly, the income- 
tax shall be reduced, and secondly, we are all of one mind that relief 
should first be given to the lowest grade. (Hear, hear.) Those are the 
two principles on which we arc all agreed; and, thirdly, we are agreed that 
' the Finance Member has a right to see that his Budget is balanced. All 
these three pn’nciples must be satisfied; and, I am certain, that we are 
all going to help him to satisfy those three principles. But we expect 
from him assistance also, so that he may meet our point of view, wliich 
does not, after all, affect any of us here. I do not think there is anybody 
here amongst us whose earnings or salaries are Rs. 83 per month. We are 
really and honestly fighting for the poorest wage-earner in the country 
^ who is taxed. Nothing else. We are going to press his claims 

upon the Finance Member at every opportunity from today 
onwards till he has done away with the limit of Bs. 1,000. 

Sir Harl Singh Oour: Sir, it has been very retfireshing to hear the two 
speeches that came from my colleagues. Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad. They are both enthusiastic eupporters of the motion, 
but one of them would postpone its conaideration till the Finance Bill 
came up before the Assembly, and the other would make up his mind day 
after tomorrow after his Party cut On the r^uction of military expenditure 
has been voted upon. Sir, I should have expected that Honourable Mem-’ 
b^rs bad already made up their minds m the feasibility M Todnetion in the 
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military expenditure when they gave their notices of cuts. But, I suppose, 
my Honourable friends to my left are still awaiting some inspiration from 
high, the advent of the angel Gabriel with a golden pen or with his golden 
voice to whisper into their ears between now and day after tomorrow that 
the military expenditure does require substantial reduction so as to justify 
their support of the motion of today. Sir, I have listened to many 
speeches from this side of the House,, but we have wondered what to 
niake of the speech in which the support for a motion which comes up for 
discussion today is to bo decided upon after my Honourable friends on that 
side have convinoed themselves and the House of the necessity of 
reducing military expenditure. Sir, I should have expected 

Sir Gowas|i Jehangir: Sir, may I interrupt my Honourable friend for 
a minute? That is entirely due to their not being able to suggest a more 
logical cut. 

Sir Hari Singh Oourt We are all very clever logicians when we wish 
to evade the issue. In the normal course of affairs the income-tax came 
up today, because we shouldered the responsibility which my Honourable 
friend and his colleagues shirked from shouldering today, because they 
said they were not ready to take up the first day for their cuts. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir, my Honourable friend is, as usual, indulging 
in incorrect statements. It has become very usual with him, but I wish 
he would now give up the habit. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I am a pupil in the school in which my 
Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, is the preceptor, and, if occasion- 
ally 1 take a leaf out of his book, I certainly should not be sorry to do so. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : The pupil has outstripped the master. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The position with which we are confronted at 
the present moment is a simple one. The motion of Mr. Reddi was for 
the reduction of the taxable limit to what it was before the emergency 
surcharge was made in September, 1931; and he wants further that the 
surcharge of 25 per cent, be remitted. And, L submit, his reasons are 
irrefutable. He says that you have yourselves assured the House when 
the emergency Budget was on the tapis in September, 1931, that these 
emergency measures w'ould tenninate wi^h the end of the present financial 
year. But they have not terminated. We could have understood the 
position of the Honourable the Fiiianc'e Member if the Budget as a whole 
had been once more revived for the next year. But changes have been 
made in the Budget; the ten per cent, cuts on the services have been 
reduced to five per cent. ; and what justification have you for not making 
a proportionate reduction in the income-tax upon the poorer class of 
people who make an income of as low as Rs. 83.\ ? That, Sir, is the 
gravamen of our complaint. Some Honourable Members say that we 
should wait till the Finance Bill comes. Honourable Members must be 
aware that the little finger of the official is thicker than the non-official loin, 
and that whatever we had done last year with the vote of the united' 
Opposition was set aside by one fiat of His Fjxcellency by restoring the cuts 
which we had unanimously made. Consequently, if anybody thinks of 
Waiting till the. Finance Bill, I will say that we will be confronted with 
the same diflJcuIty with which we are confronted today. And there will 
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he an additional argument against making alterations to the Finance Bill 
when we allow this votable item on income to go unchallenged. The 
Finance Member would stand on stronger groimd, and say that if the 
Honourable Members on this side of the House objected to the income-tax 
upon any grounds, their time was when they were voting the demands. 
No doubt they can take the belated course of amending the Finance Bill, 
but does that take away from the fact that during all these days, when we 
have to vote supplies to Government, we should sit with folded hands 
and wait for inspiration? Sir, it is our duty to give the earliest notice 
as to what cuts we wish to make and to give reasons therefor; and Mr. 
Beddi has done a public service in taking time by the forelock and rising 
in his place to draw attention to the fact that this is the crying need of 
the hour. The poor man is being saddled with additional taxation and, 
if Plonourable Members will only recall what the Finance Member said 
in his Budget speech, they will see the additional reason that we have for 
pressing for this cut. Honourable Members will remember that it was a 
part of the scheme of the Finance Member adumbrated in September, 
1931, that while he had made all-round ten j>er cent, cuts in the pay of 
the services, he had exempted the services from the additional surcharge 
on income and super-tax. And, in his speech, the other day he pointed 
out that the removal of that exemption means that they will have to pay 
an additional 2^ to five or six per cent. Now', let us examine the question 
from the reverse point of view. During the 18 months, because they 
w'ere exempted on the one hand and all. alike in the higher and lower 
scale was subject to the ten per cent, cut, the cut fell more heavily upon 
the lower salaried official than it did upon the higher salaried official. 
Therefore, justice demands that he who has been more penalised than the 
higher official should also get the earliest relief. That, I submit, is a 
point which cannot escape notice and that is a point upon which there can 
be no answ'er, so far as we are able to sec. Therefore, wo say that the 
question is a pressing one, the question upon which we on this side of 
the House, regardless of the doubts and vacillations of others, feel strongly 
and desire that the Government must not count our heads, but see to 
the reasonableness of our arguments and, if the Government are convinced 
; that our case is a just and righteous one, we not only expect the Govern- 
ment to accept our motion, but to give effect to it at the earliest possible 
xnoment. 


Sir, we have been told by apologists of Government: “If you make 
this cut, where is the money to come from?’* I have from my place for 
the last 12 years heard this hackneyed argument and the reply has been: 
“If you give us the Budget, we will then be able to go item by item and 
show you how the Budget can be balanced and justice done to the poor 
tax-payer. It is not for us to revise your whole Budget’*. We have not 
the means and so you should not complain. Our function is that of mere 
critics and advisers, and as critics and advisers, it will be presumptuous 
on our part to go out of our way and tell vou how this deficit could be 
reduced by the remission of those taxes and be made good. But let us, 
as strangers and outsiders standing out-side the window of your Cabinet 
watching and waiting for the revelation of some arcana that pass within, 
say a word or two to your Council, — and have we not said and have 
we not repeated that there are various heads from which retrenchment 
is possible and retrenchment should he made? Honourable Members 
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•on this side of the House have pointed out that while payment of war 
debts is mere a contingency, you have made “provision for it, the 
contingency of receiving reparation has been ignored, but I let go that 
contingency. We have set apart 6*88 crores of rupees for reduction and 
avoidance of debt. This is a large amount and if you are to make in this 
year of distress and depreciation that is pervading the land a similar 
cut, as you did last year, you will get the necessary money for the pur- 
pose of balancing the Budget. That is, after all, not a compulsory charge, 
but a charge incurred on account of the vote of this House a few vears 
back. 

Then, Sir, I feel that we have other sources of possible income. I do 
not know the secrets of the Government of India, and, therefore, I can 
only indicate in a very rough and general way the possibilities of our 
receiving windfalls within the next financial year. Let me categorise 
them. The question of imperial contribution to the Army expenditure of 
India has been looked into and has been the subject of decision by the 
Tribunal that have submitted their report. The question about the 
capitation charges has also been decided one way or the other by the 
Tribunal, and then we have for a very long time urged for the reduction 
of the composition of the Army and the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber knows the views of Members on this side of the House. In all these 
heads we stand to gain a large sum of money, if the case which the Gov- 
ernment of India submitted for the arbitrament of the Tribunal and of 
the Home Government is successful. If it is not successful, w^e have 
in the last resort the amount of 6»88 crores of rupees to fall 
back upon for the purpose of balancing the Budget. Sir, we are not 
financiers, we are not experts, we are laymen, and we are only asking 
the Honourable the Finance Member to do the best he can in the circum- 
stances pressing upon him the growing necessity of making good his 
promise upon which he secured the certification and constitutional pas- 
sage of the Finance Bill, and what we are now asking this House is to 
reiterate the view that it has expressed during the last Budget discussion 
that, so far as the income-tax is concerned, it is a charge which has 
become unbearable on account of the added fiistressed condition of the 
country this year. My friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has voiced what 
was bad last year. It is worse this year, .and, I submit, it would be 
worse still if you saddle this heavy charge upon the trade and industry 
of the country. These, Sir, are the cumulative reasons for supporting 
the motion of my Honourable friend. 

Mr. K. O. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I 
had no desire to participate in the debate but for the energetic sallies of 
my Honourable friend which still continue to be a great source of inspira- 
tion to me. I am afraid, my Honourable friend was a little too enthu- 
siastic over this discussion, for while he was charging the sister party with 
lukewarmness, I do not find even half-a-dozen Members sitting in those 
Benches behind him to support him in the present motion. Mr. Clow 
temporarily reinforced his ranks and very properly so, being in charge 
of the Labour Department which should justly be in sympathy with»tKe 
small wage-earner. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, entirely mis- 
understood the attitude of my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood. Ahmad, 
iand my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, because what Mr. Maswood Ahmad 
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complained, I taJie it, was that here while we are under a limitation as to 
time while discussing the Demands for Grants, we are unnecessarily 
occupying the attention of this House in discussing a matter which could 
more appropriately and more effectively be raised by way of amendment of 
the Finance Bill, itself, and I can tell rriy Honourable friend that any 
reasonable man would sympathise with this point of view. My Honour- 
able friend said that even if we succeeded in cutting down the income- 
tax rates, remember what had happened in the past. The Governor 
General came down with his extraordinary powers of certification and 
restored the amounts whicli we disallowed to the Finance Member. Now, 
Sir, are we in a better position todfiy? If we carry this cut, what will 
be the effect of it? We carry a mere token cut of Bs. 100 to be deducted 
from this Budget. The Honourable Member in charge could very easily 
do without Bs. 100 out of this Budget. He need not even give an explana? 
tion to this House as to why he ignored this vote of the House . . . . 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Sin^^: Is it not a censure motion? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh,, 
knows the value the Government attach to these so-callcd censure motions. 
My Honourable friend, while making his speech, was labouring under a 
misapprehension that if we allow'ed this head of expenditure to go un- 
challenged, we would be precluded from raising r. debate when the Finance 
Bill came on with reference to the Schedule of income-tax. 

Sir Bari Singh Oour: I said notliing of i:he kind. 

• Mr. K. 0. Neogy: At least it would be improper on th»at occasion to 
raise this issue, for we would be met with the argument that “You allowed 
this head to go unchallenged”: those are his exact words as far as I 
remember: “When you allowed the head under the ‘Income-tax' to go 
unchallenged, you should not bring forward a specific proposal for reducing 
the taxation rates". That is more or less what he conveyed. Here w’e 
rfre voting the expenditure that is wanted for the keeping up of this 
particular Department. I could have well understood niy Honourable 
friend if, instead of bringing forward a token cut, he could have taken 
the trouble of calculating as to wdiat exact amount the Government could 
save if they were to give effect to these ideas, namely, w’hat extra estab- 
lishment could be cut down which would be necessary if the present rates 
of income-tax were to be maintained: that is to say, the additional estab- 
lishment for which money was obtained on the last occasion in connection* 
with the lowering of the minimum taxable income 

An Honourable Member: Several lakhs. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: ...... and, if moreover, the surtax v/ere to 

be removed, what economies Government could effect in their own estab- 
lishment. I could have well understood my Honourable friend if he were 
to bring up a motion like that asking for a specific reduction of an amount 
without which the Government w^ould not be able either to maintain their 
surtax or a reduction of the taxable limit. (Interruption.) Why did my 
Honourable friend not seek a reduction of that specific attibuht?’ 
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Bhai Fuma Nand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhammadan) ; Are you 
opposing the motion? 

Mr. K, 0. Naogjr: Not at all. I am afraid, my Honourable friend, 
Bhai Parrna Nand, who is so very clear in these matters, is getting as con- 
fused as his Leader, because, no one, who has spoken from these Bencjhes, 
has ever said that they are opposed to this motion. It is a question 
merely as to whether this procedure should be followed in order to get 
what you want, or whether * there was a better procedure available for 
this House when this particular matter could be debated with greater 
effect. I do not W’ant to go into the merits of this question. My sole 
desire was to point out that tlie Honourable the Leader of the other Party 
did a good deal of injustice to Sir Cowasji Jeiiangir and my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mas wood Ahmad, by misinterpreting their intention. They 
never said that they w^crc opposed to this motion. As a matter of fact, 
when tlie division comes, if it does come at all, perhaps my Honourable 
friend will find a larger number of Members of the Independent Party 
going into the lobby with him than Members of his own Party. 

Mr. Ooswami M. B. Puri (Central Provinces : Landholders) : Sir, I 
have not got much to say. 1 rise to support the amendment. Much has 
already been said on this subject and 1 need hardly say anything more; 
but, on behalf of the Party to which 1 have the honour to belong, the 
Centre Party, T wish to make it clear that we arc of the same opinion as 
the Nationalist Party. The pinch w’hich the poor tax-payer feels is prac- 
tically well-known to each and every Member of this Honourable Hous(‘. 
The present financial crisis, through which the whole of India is passing, 
is such that to tax a poor man who gets Its. 83 or Its. 84 a month is 
nothing but a most unjust thing during the present depression. If the 
purse of the Government is so bad, they had no reason to restore five- 
per cent, of the cut at the cost of the poor tax-payer. I do not want to 
go still deeper into the case as it has been sufficiently discussed; but on 
one point, I would like to make a few' remarks, — ^regarding the pressing 
of this motion to a vote. The Leader of the Nationalist Party has urged 
that the motion should be put to the vote, while some Members from the 
Independent Party do not agree with him. According to my humble 
suggestion, I would toll my Honourable friends that during the financial 
discussion we will get ample opportunity to discuss the income-tax policy 
of the Government and he can similarly attack the policy of the Govern- 
ment. So it does not mean that by placing imr views this time, he will 
be deprived of the opportunity that time. I think it will be fair and 
just for each and every elected JMember to support the cause of the poor 
tax-payer who has been burdened with heavy taxation. With these 
remarks, I support the cut. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Sir, it is customary in cliis House for some 
IMembers to preface their speeches by saying that they had no intention of 
participating in the debate : at least my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, 
started by making that statement. But he went out of his way, and 
instead of speaking on the merits of this motion, indulged in a fling at 
some Members of my Party and its Leader. T am holding no brief for my 
Party or its Leader — they are quite capable pf taking care of themselves; 
but I must remind the House that it waa unnecessary on his part to refer 
to Party matters, or to say that he has gone away from one Party to 
another. We know of course the proverb which says that the zeal of a 
convert is proverbial (Laughter), but I do not know why he was so dis- 
gruntled with this Party .... 
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Mr, K. 0. Neogy: On a point of personal explanation. As the Honour- 
able Member has mentioned this question of my resignation from the other 
Party, I want to tell the House that I did it at the instance of my Honour- 
jable friend who himself suggested it long before the suggestion emanated 
from others. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Assuming that, I am glad that I have been 
Able to give a follower to my Honourable friend. Sir Abdur Rahim, and I 
think I deserve the thanks of the Independent Party for having made this 
present. My Honourable friend loses his temper very soon, and his tongue 
is often poisoned with abusive epithets. He took exception to this censure 
motion, because it seeks to reduce the demand only by Rs. 100. My Honour- 
able friend has been in the House since 1921 and he ought to be in a posi- 
tion to understand that a censure motion, even of a hundred rupees, is a 
censure motion on the Government which they are not in a position to 
justify. With regard to that, my Honourable friend probably does not see 
the papers which are sent to him. If he had done so, he would have 
noticed that there was a motion standing in the name of his own Leader, 
Sir Abdur Rahim, and it runs like this : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Foreign and Political Department’ (pages 141-142), 
be reduced by Bs. 1(X) (To diacuis the queHiona of retrenchment of expenditure con- 
trolled by t/ie Department, and of Indianisation).** 

Is this riot a censure motion? 

(Interruption.) I have been listening to my friend, Mr. Neogy, with 
patience, and I hope he will do me the courtesy of not interrupting me 
when I am making a few remarks. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: But do not make silly remarks. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend says: “Do not make 
flilly remarks’*. He cannot cease to hurl abusive epithets. But if my 
Honourable friend had the gift of seeing himself as others see him, he 
would have commanded greater respect. In this case the motion was in- 
tended merely to be a motion asking the Government to put off the sur-. 
charge and to restore the old exemption of taxable income, and my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Reddi, sought to do it by means of the censure motion which 
’ is quite in order as a Parliamentary practice. It was not the duty of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, to have bestowed his thought or wasted 
his powder and shot over this little matter of procedure. He should have 
gone into the merits of the cjise, and shown whether this motion was 
justified in itself or not. I think that this removal of surcharge and 
restoration of the old exemption of taxable minimum is a very great 
necessity at the present time of dire distress, and Government should have 
first considered this question before restoring half of the cut to their own 
services. My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, for whom I have 
very high respect, suggested that this motion should have stood over till 
the question of military expenditure and other items had been looked into 
carefully. If I am mistaken in interpreting his speech in that light, I 
am quite open to correction. But if that was his intention, I must say 
that I was very much amazed at this attitude on his part. We have been 
pressing upon the Government, year in and year out, the necessity of 
making substantial reduction in the army expenditure. Speaking at 
random, I believe they have reduced the army expenditure by two or three 
crores which i^ a very paltry sum, it is a mere flash in the pan, and it is 
not at all enough to meet the necessities of the situation. 
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Then, again, Sir, there is the question of retrenchment in civil expendi- 
ture. My friend, Sir Abdur Bahim, who presided so ably and so worthily 
over the General Purposes Eetrenchment Committee, and for whose work I 
have high admiration, made certain suggestions, all of which have not been 
earried into effect, and I shall wait to see if my Honourable friend. Sir 
Abdur Bahim, or his Committee is satisfied with the treatment which 
Government have given to the recommendations. Then, again, there is the 
question of Lee loot, and we have been pressing, year in and year out, that 
this Lee loot should be abolished. Then, there is the top-heavy adminis- 
tration in this country which is a crying scandal and which ought to have 
been remedied. All these are questions which we have been bringing for- 
ward in this House for years, and I am amazed and amused that my friend. 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, should have said that we should wait till the fate of 
the motions, of which he and some other Members have given notice, has 
been known. I think, Sir, that the restoration of the taxable minimum is 
a crying necessity as it greatly affects the poorer classes, and it should be 
done as soon as possible. My friend, the Finance Member, can get money 
from all these and other sources. We are not taken into the confidence of 
the Budget secrets, and so we are not in a position to offer any very 
effective or constructive criticisms on those points till we are given all the 
facilities which are open to my friend, the Finance Member. With these 
few observations, Sir, I support this motion. 

(At this stage several Honourable Members rose to speak.) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
(Iocs not want to deprive any Honourable Member of taking part in this 
debate, cspeoially the Leaders of Parties, but the Chair would request 
them just to remember the arrangement that the House came to this 
morning. According to that arrangement, this debate ouglit to conclude 
at 5, and the Chair w^ould, therefore, like to suggest to Front Benchers to 
intervene a little bit earlier in the debate if they want to have their say. 

Sir Abdur Sahim: Sir, I shall be as brief as possible. I simply want to 
define the position of my Party regarding this motion. I do not wish to 
take part in any of the discussions that have taken place of a Party 
character, but what I wish to say is this, there has been never any occasion 
when we said that we do not want that the rate of taxation should be re- 
duced. We made this absolutely clear during the discussion on the 
General Budget. All that was suggested on this occasion was that we 
should be in a much better position to carry out our purpose if w’e had 
discussed the military budget and the other motions before the House for 
reducing expenditure in other Departments as well like the Foreign and 
Political Department and the other Civil Departments. All that was 
suggested by Sir Cow^asjj Jehangir, — and I think that was a perfectly reason- 
able suggestion, — ^perhaps it was misunderstood because of the way it was 
put, — ^all that was said was that if we had a proper picture of the extent 
of the justifiable expenditure under the military head and the political and 
other ordinary civil heads, then we would, be in a better position to drive 
home our case to the Government. So far as our Party is concerned, we 
are absolutely at one with the Nationalist Party that the surcharge and the 
lower limit of taxation should be removed as soon as possible. (Applause 
from the Nationalist Benches.) There is no doubt about that. I merely 
"wanted to intervene to make our position clear. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 am afraid that I cannot 

class myself with the majority of the Members of this House who, when 
they rose, said that they iiad no intention to take part- in the debate; but 
there have had been moments in its course when I had begun to cherish 
some feeling of hope that my intervention might bo unnecessary or at least 
that I might be crowded out. Rut, Sir, you nave given me sufficient time, 
I hope, to deal with the matter. I do not think that it will be appro- 
priate for me to say much on the point that has arisen as to whether this 
motion can be appropriately taken at this early stage, but I w’ould like 
to make just one point on that matter. Speaking as one who is always 
very anxious that the time available for the discussion of the Budget 
should be used in such a way that we on this side may really get at the 
feelings of the representatives of the public on the various issues that 
arise, I do feel that it is a matter of some regret that the time available 
for the discussion of grants should be taken up with an issue which really 
can only be appropriately discussed in connection with the Finance Bill. 
Sir, there is some logic in the procedure which this House follows in that 
the Finance Bill is taken at the last stage after the various stages of the. 
budgetary discussion. It surely is reasonable to say that it is only after the 
House has had an opportunity of reviewing all the proposals for expendi- 
ture that it can properly express an opinion as to what provision should 
be made for supply, and I take it, Sir, that that is the reason why it is 
the custom that the Finance Bill should be taken last in the proceedings. 
I, therefore, would venture, to put it to Honourable Members that until 
they have had that discussion, unless at least they enter into these pro- 
ceedings with minds already made up, it must bo difficult for them to 
pronounce a verdict and feel sure that they have pronounced it on the 
basis of a knowledge of all the relevant factors, — it must be difficult for 
them to pronounce a verdict as to whether, in asking the House to 
continue the provisions for levying income-tax on low incomes, we are 
asking for more than is right to ask. ^J^hat, Sir, is my own feeling in 
the matter, and I commend the ideas which underlie that to the attention 
of Honourable Members opposite. 

Now, on the merits of this case, I think the arguments may be classified 
under three heads, or rather the points that I have to deal with may be 
classified under three heads. In the first place, the ])roposal has been attack- 
ed on grounds of abstract justice; — secondly, it has been attacked on the 
ground that it is a bad tax, that is another point, and in the third place, 
I have been told that we can well afford to do without it, and that, that 
being the case, I ought to redeem w^hat has been described as my promise 
to abolish it as from the 31st of March this year. The last point is perhaps 
the most important one from my point of view, and I would like to deal 
with it first. 

Sir. the speakers, who have argued that we can afford to do without 
this tax, have most of them argued on the assumption that the emergency, 
for dealing with which it was originally imposed, has passed. Now, J do 
not want to take a pessimistic* view of the situation or to spread feelings 
of despondency, but I would like to emphasise, with all the force that I 
can command, the fact that the emergency has not yet passed. I would 
remind the House of an event which has just taken place over the week 
end, which illustrates the fundamental uncertainty of the present position. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Has this emergency passed for the Services? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I will deal with that later. I 
would remind the House of an .event which has taken place over the week 
end, as I have just said, which illustrates the fundamental uncertainty of 
the present position. We are as yet without any accurate knowledge of 
exactly what has happened in ihe United States, biit it is quite clear that 
a first class crisis has developed there and that may have very great 
effects on the world economy, and perhaps indirectly in some ways on our 
Indian position. At least it is a sign that we arc by no means in calm 
water yet, that the '‘cataclysmic instability**, as I described it last year, 
still remains, and, in such circumstances, wc must be very careful not to 
weaken our position. In that connection also 1 want to make this point. 
The real issue, I think, before the world today in all matters concerning 
public finance, the real question which those, who hold positions of 
responsibility as Finance Member or Finance Minister in any country, have 
to put to themselves is, is it right, is it in the best interests of the country 

to pursue a policy of sound finance, or is it better to yield to sentimental 

appeals, to relax measures, to do without balanced Budget, to meet expen- 
diture by borrowing, to make grants to people who are in necessitous 
circumstances, to intervene to help particular industries to carry surplus 
stocks, to take measures of that kind — ^tlicre are many measures which are 
always being pressed upon Governments in these times — is it better to 
take those measures, or to set one s teeth and say, we -will be old- 
fashioned and we will follow the principles of sound finance, which mean 
that a country shall meet its expenditure each year by revenue and not 
by borrowing? It is very dangerous to prophesy, but I venture to think, 

as we look round the world today, it is becoming more and more clear 

that those (‘ountries which have observed, in spite of all diffieulties, the 
principles of sound finance are coming to tlic top. They have very great 
difficulties of their owm, they have to submit to much hardship and suffer- 
ing in order to follow' that course, but countries like England and, I think, 
w'o may class with England India, wiio have deliberately tried to observe 
sound finance, are in these unstable times a source of security to the w^orld, 
almost an anchor to the rest of the w^orld. 1 would invite Honourable 
IMembers, who arc likely to take a contrary view, to study very care- 
fully wliat has been happening in a great country like the United States 
and what is likely to happen there in the future. I venture to think that 
if any Honourable Member were to travel in the United States today and 
see the amount of misery and actual starvation which even in that rich 
country is now in evidence in practically every important industrial centre, 
he would say: “Let us continue on the path that we have chosen, let us 
not relax our efforts before the time, when it is justifiable to do so, has 
come. And, in the long run, in spite of our having to go short a bit we 
shall benefit from it.** Sir, I have, as one, who carries responsibility, 
often had moments of doubt in my own mind as to which is the better 
course, but the longer w’e go on through the present difficult times, the 
stronger grows my conviction that the only thing which those, who carry 
responsibility, in a country like this can do is to stick out for the principles 
of sound finance, and I am absolutely certain that in the long run every 
one will say that that was the right course to take. Well, Sir, perhaps 
it may be thought that I have rather over-stressed the importance of this 
particular measure, but this is an essential part.— perhaps a minor part, 
but still an essential pari — of the whole framework which we set up at 
the end of 1981, and, if we were to say that’ we can now afford to dispense 
with this partidular measure, it W^iuld* Imdoubtediy- start a’ process ol 
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weakening in our whole structure. I trust the House, when they come 
to consider the Finance Bill, will weigh very carefully what I have said 
on this matter. It has been suggested that we can easily make good the 
gap that will be created by reducing the provision for reduction and avoid- 
ance of debt. It is quite true that when we were in the midst of the 
emergency in 1931 having allowed six months to go of that year with 
inadequate taxation so that we could not entirely recover the lost position, 
we, therefore, thought it justifiable to face a situation in which we should 
be unable to make full provision according to the existing convention for 
the reduction and avoidance of debt. But because we were forced into 
that course in the past, there is really all the greater reason for not being, 
forced into it again, because in fact we ought to make up the deficiency 
that was then created. I would remind the House that in the year preced- 
ing that we were quite unable to set aside anything for the reduction and 
avoidance of debt and had a heavy deficit. We have got to make that 
good, and if we start out at the beginning of the year and say we are 
not going to have this provision of safety, we should be getting into a 
very weak position. In uncertain times like the present when, as I have 
myself stated dealing with the Budget, all our estimates must be regarded 
as uncertain and unreliable, it is absolutely necessary to have a marginal 
provision of this kind, and, if the House thinks that we are really doing 
too much in this matter, I would ask them to consider one particular factor 
in our position and that is this. I do not want to over-emphasise the 
factors of weakness, but there is one point in our position which must be 
taken into account and one which does not actually appear in our Budget, 
and that is as regards the Bailways. We are in fact crediting to ourselves 
in the Budget the full interest due on the whole of the advances which 
the Government have made to the Bailways. But yet Honourable Mem- 
bers know quite well that, if they make full provision for depreciation 
allowance, the Bailways cannot pay that full interest, and, in fact, in the 
past year we shall have taken from the Bailways more actually than 
they have earned, supplemented by the unexpended portion of the pro- 
vision for depreciation. 

^ Sip Oowasji JehangiP: I would like my Honourable friend to give the 
figures of the amount which he credited to general revenues. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am not quite sure of the exact 
question which my Honourable friend is asking me, but if ho will put the 
point to me afterwards, I will give him the information. That, Sir, is a 
point which must be borne in mind. Then, the point was also made that 
we have made provision for our full war debt liability next year and that 
that is unnecessary. I thought, — ^least I hoped — that I was able to convince 
the House when that matter came up before, that that was not an optional 
liability, but an actual liability for which wc must make provision. If 
of course we were to have a windfall under that head,, and we find that 
we can get out of that war debt liability, then we may feel that we have 
a margin available; but I would put this to the House that we shall not 
be in a position to feel that we have any margin available until we have 
seen how the year progresses. As I have already pointed out, the uncertainty 
of the whole position seems to us to make necessary to start the year 
vrtth as wide* a margin as possible. Then, Sir, on the point of the abstract* 
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justice, I wish to make it clear to the House that I fully, sympathise with 
the views that have been expressed on the other side and I can assure 
my Honourable friend, the Deputy Leader of the Nationalist Party, that 
I have listened to all these arguments and in fact I have considered most 
of them myself in connection with this matter; but I w'ould ask the House 
to consider whether the case against this tax has not really been somewhat 
overstated. After all, it is a very small levy which represents only two' 
per cent. Looking back to the past history of 1919, when prices were 
very high, that was the time when the limit of taxation was raised from 
Es. 1,000 to Es. 2,000, but now price's have declined to something very 
much lower than pre-war levels and we have only brought the low limit 
down to what it was prior to 1919. At one time, I would remind Honour- 
able Members, the low limit was actually Es. 500. I do not want tO’ 
suggest that I am defending the tax as one which is in itself absolutely 
desirable. No tax is really desirable and this particular tax is probably 
less desirable than many others. But when we are faced with a necessity, 
we have to consider what is possible without creating an intolerable burden. 

I would put that point to the House. We are back again in the sort of con- 
ditions which existed when the low limit was the same as it is now and 
there is some justification for saying that it is the people with incomes at 
about that level who have really benefited m(ost fro-in the general fall in the 
prices of foodstuffs. I would also remind the House that in the case of 
the agriculturist it does not matter how low his income is. He has to 
meet the direct burden of land revenue. In this case many speakers have 
spoken as though they were speaking on behalf of the millions of India. 
My Honourable friend, the Eaja Bahadur, invited me to go down into 
the villages of India and see thei discontent which is caused by taxation 
of this kind. 

I 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I was referring to the small 
trader in the villages. 

i 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: As a matter of fact, I do find 
occasion to go about the country a good deal when business does not keep 
me. I do go a good deal in the villages in a radius of about 40 miles 
from here, and I do not find in those villages very many people who. I 
think, can be liable to income-tax on incomes of a thousand rupees. One 
has only to consider the figures to realise what the position is. On the 
very hi’ighost estimate, there are about 850 thousand assessees who pay 
income-tax on income between Es. 1,000 and Es. 2,000. 350 thousand 

assessees out of a total population of 350 millions — one in every thousand 
of the population. I wdsh. again, to say that I am not defending this 
tax as in all respects desirable. I am only asking Honourable Members 
to consider this subject fairly, impartially and dispassionately on its 
merits. A good deal was said about the promises which I had made and 
a certain passage from my speech in Simla in September, 1931, was 
quoted; speakinig for myself anyhow, ad nauseam. I am perfectly ready to 
admit that in the last sentence of that particular paragraph I was rash 
enough to venture to prophesy and, having gained a further two years 
experience as Finance Member in this country, I may say that I am never 
going to prophesy again. I shall never go further than expressing hopes 
and one may express hopes without being made liable to charges of mis- 
representation. i 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I hope you don’t retract your promise. 

/ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I never went anywhere near 
making a promise in this matter. I said and I qualified it by saying that 
it was rash to prophesy, but I said it sf>emed safe, as safe as one could 
be in making forecasts of that kind, to say that there would be no 
necessity to continue these surcharges after March 31, 1933. We have 
all been mistaken in our appreciation of the present .crisis and it is quite 
clear on what basis I expressed that hope. The basis was that we should 
end up the current year with a surplus of about 5^ crores and 
Honourable' Members know that we are only ending up with a surplus of 
just over two crores and that that includes a crore and a half representing 
the exceptional receipts' from the abolition of the salt credit system. 
Therefore, I think the House will realise what our position is.. I think 
I have kept the House long enough on this matter. I trust that the 
House may tliink if- is premature to vote upon it at this stage and in the 
interval between now and the* time when we have to deal with the Finance 
Bill, I trust wc shall have much illuminating dis.cussion on the general 
position and that Honourable Members will give due weight to the points 
which I have made in my speech today. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: I shall not detain the House for more 
than five minutes. In the first place, I thank all the Members of the 
House from all sides, except my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
for supporting my cut. They have expressed in unequivocal terms the 
necessity for restoring that taxable minimum and they have also very 
strongly felt the necessity for removing this surcharge. Having done 
that, I have only to answer two or three criticisms that were levelled 
.against this motion from the Members of the Independent Party. 

Sir, ray Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, said that this was 
not the time to press this cut to a division as the House was 
somewhat depleted of its numbers and that it was bettor to 
press it at the time of the Finance Bill. Sir, here I must make one 
observation. It is incumbent on IVIembers reipresenting their constituenc- 
' ies to do all in their power to alleviate their grievances. That is. Sir, 
why they send us here, and that is why they expect us to do our duty. 
If, therefore, wc ffiil in the discharge of our duties, it is we and we alone 
who are to be blamed, and so I have got every right to press my cut for 
the consideration of the House even though there are few Members 
present; and, I think, in fact I shall be doing service to the country by 
exposing the conduct of those Members who do not attend and fight for 
the redress of the grievances of their constituencies, especially when such 
an important cut is being debated. Sir, this cut affects so many poor 
people and if Honourable Members are there, who do not take any 
interest in this, T really wonder what they are more interested in! So. 
Sir, with the full knowledge that the Members are expected to do their 
duty, T am pressing this cut. 

Now, Sir, coming to the criticism of my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, he said that this was not a logical cut. I was surprised that he 
should have said so, taking into account the interest that he takes for 
restorihg the old taxable minimum and, at the same time, in the .question 
.of the removal of the surcharge; and I do not understand he should 
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«ay that this is not a logical cut. Sir, the i^ohoiirable the Fi^pUicd 
Member himself felt the necessity of removing the surcharges and he has 
singled out that particular piece of tax for removal at the earliest possible 
date, and because ho has not done so, 1 have brought this out. I do not 
see, therefore, any reason why it should not be considered a logical cut. 

Now, coming to the criticism of my learned friend, Mr. Neogy, for 
whom I have got groat regard, I am at a loss to understand why he went 
against the view of the Honourable the Leader of the Nationalist Party 
and said that this was not the proper time to move this cut. Sir, I am 
the more surprised that ho should do it, bofauso lie has always espoused 
the cause of the people and he always fouglit the (roverurnent wherever 
and whenever he found that Ciovemnient were wrong. It is really surpris- 
ing to me that he should oppose this cut. He said that we could move 
it when the Finance Bill came. Sir, we have to fight the Government 
on all sides. I am a believer in fighting on all fmnts (Hear, hear), and 
it is no good to fight on only one front. When you have got a consti- 
tutional weapon to fight with, you must take advantage of it and then 
fight steadily. When the constitution permits the moving of a cut by way 
of a vote of censure against the Government, wo have got every right to 
take advantage of that and I am within my rights to move this cut. I 
shall now say onl\ one word with regard to the reply of the Honourable 
the Finance Member. Sir, my Honourable friend said that he promised 
to remove this surcharge as soon as possible and at the same time he 
promised that he would, if necessary, reduce the provision for the reduc- 
tion or avoidance of debt, but he says that h(i finds the situation easy and 
so ho does not find any necessity to reduce the provision for the reduction 
or avoidance of debt; and he also said in so mjiny words that he said so 
when there was an emergency existing, that his words should not be 
taken very seriously. Sir, it is surprising that the Honourable Member 
does not want us to take him by his word. He has clearly said before, 
that if the necessity arises, it is probable that a certain thing will be done. 

I am not asking him to disturb his Budget equilibrium now at this 
moment and cut down the expenses of the Civil and Military Depart- 
ments. I am only asking him to redeem his promiso which he made 
when he introduced this ]3udget and said that he would be prepared to 
reduce Bs. 2,47 lakhs from the provision for the reduction or avoidance of 
debt, if necessity arose. Now, it is a most important necessity and it is 
a necessity which he himself admits, namely, giving relief to the tax- 
payer by way of removing these surcharges. Now, if an emergency does 
exist, how is it that he can restore the cuts in part? That shows that 
there is some case in the situation; and when that is so, we are entitled 
to ask him to make a reduction in the provision for the reduction or 
avoidance of debt and give this much-needed relief to the income-tax 
payers. Sir, with those words, I press my cut motion to a division. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E.. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The original 
question was: 

* 

**That a sum not exceeding Bs. 81,24,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which ^ will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income*.** 

Since which the following cut motion has been moved : 

•‘That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 
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[Mr. Deputy Fresidest.] - 

questicm that I have bow to put is tiiat that out Bootieu ^B 
JBdopted.| 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES-^. 


Abdiir Rahim, Sir. 

Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Cliinoy, Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dut t, Mr. A ma r Nath. 

Gour, Sir ILiri Singh. 

Ismail Ali Khun. Kunwar Hajee. 
Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jog, Ml*. S. G. 

Krishnaniachariar, Raja Bahadar G. 
Lalchund Navalrai, 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Muclaliai*. Dlwan Bahadur A. Rama- 
fliwami. 


Mnrtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maolvl 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

R<iddi, Sfr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Wajiiiiiddin, Khan Bahadur Haji 
Yamin Khan. Mr. Muhammad. 


NOBB-41. 

Leach. Mr. A. G. 


Abdul liye, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Hasnnt Muhammad. 

Acotl, Mr. A. S. V. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Dull, Mr. G. S. 

Dull, Mr. P. C. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Ghuznavi. Mr. A. H. 

Grant, Mr, C.' F. 

Gwyiine. Mr. C. \V. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Bao 
Bahadur Ohaudhri. 

The motion was negatived. 


Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Miller, Mr. E. S. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 

Mitter, Tlie Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukhorjee, Rai Bahadur S. 0. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Ra^uddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulyi. 

Ban. Mr. P R. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Smart, Mr. W. W. 

Smith, Mr. R. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Vachha, Khan Bahadur J. B. 


Hr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

**That a sum not exceeding Rs. 81,24,000 be granted to the Governor General ia 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
ending the 31st day of March, 1034, in respect of 'Taxes on Income*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tiitaday, tho 
7th March, 1988. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday^ 7th March^ 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chaii*. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Replacement of the SuBOtiniNAtE Accounts Service Accountants 
BY Selection Grade CLEBiKs in the Telephone Revenue 
Accounting Office, Delhi. 

650. *Mr. Lalch&nd Ifavalrai (on behalf of Bhai Parma Nand) : (a) Is 
it a fact that for the initial management of the Telephone Revenue 
Accounting Office, Delhi, the Government of India sanctioned an Accounts 
Officer and two S. A. 8. qualified accountants and subsequently ordered the 
replacement of the S. A. 8. accountants by selection grade clerks? 

(6) rf the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state why the replacement of the accountants by selection 

grade clerks lias not yet been made and when is it proposed to give 
effect to Government’s modified orders? 

(o) Is it a fact that the two S. A. S. accountants belong to the scale 

of Es. 200 to 500 and the Accounts Officer to that of Es. 500 to 1,000 

and that if the former are replaced immediately by the selection grade 
clerks as ordered by Government there will be a considerable saving to 
the Department? 

Sir ThoniAfi Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(5) The question is under examination in consultation with the Account- 
ant-General, Posts and l^iclegraphs. 

(c) The facts are substaijitially as stated by the Honourable Member. 

Transfer of certain Hindu Inspectors of Post Offices out of 
THE Ludhiana Division. 

660 *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (on behalf of Bhai Parma Nand) : (a) Is 
it a fact that Mr. M. G. A. Swaberry, General Secretary, Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Muslim Union (an unrecognized union) made a representa- 
tion to the Postmaster General, Punjab, in July, 1932, regtirding transfers 
of certain Hindu Inspectors of Post Offices, out of the then • Ludhiana 
Division? Was any of those Inspectors transferred as a result of this 
I’cpresentation ? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether the action of the Postmaster General in complying 
with the wishes of the unrecognized union was in order in the face ot 
Government orders that no action should be taken on the representations 
received from unrecognized unions? 

( 1645 ) 
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The Honouiablo Sir Fr&nk Noyes: (a) and (b). Government have no in- 
formation and they do not consider it necessary to make enquiries, as the 
posting of Inspectors of Post Offices is within the competence of Heads of 
Circles with whose discretion in this matter Government do not propose to 
interfere. 


Final Appellate Authority in the matter op Punishments, 
Appointments, eto., op the Postal Employees. 

661. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (on behalf of Bhai Parma Nand) : (a) Is 
it a fact that according to the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
CircuLar No. 25, dated the 29th August, 1932, the Heads of Circles in the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department have been declared as final appellate 
authority in the matter of punishments, appointments, etc., and thus the 
door of appeal to the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, and Govern- 
ment was entirely closed to the subordinates? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to consider the advisability of modifying the orders so as to throw 
open to them the doors of appeal to the higher authorities? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) The fact is not quite as stated by the Honourable 
Member. In exercise of the power conferred by the Civil Services (Classi- 
fication, Control and Appeal) liules, the Governor General in Council has 
made certain rules to provide for the discipline and rights of appeal of 
members of the subordinate services under his administrative control. 
These rules are applicable to the members of the subordinate services jiot 
only in the Posts and Telegraphs Department but also to those in other 
Departments of Central Government. Under these rules certain penalties 
may be enforced on the staff of these services by authorities specified in 
the schedule to the rules : but no member of the staff may be removed or 
dismissed by an authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed. 
The staff have also the right of appeal to an authority immediately superior 
to the authority enforcing the penalty. 

A copy of the Director-Gcnerars Circular No. 25, dated the 29th August, 
1932, containing the rules and schedule thereto, so far as relates to the 
' Postal and Telegraph Department, has been placed in the Library of the 
House. 

(h) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to part (iii) 
of Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s starred question No. 1441 in this House on the 
28th November, 1932. 

Recruttment of Head Clerks to Superintendents of Post Offices 
FROM a Community other than the one to vniicn the Superin- 
tendent BELONGS IN THE LAHORE AND JhBLUM DIVISIONS. 

662. *Mr.’ Lalchand Navalrai (on behalf of Bhai Parma Nand): Is 
it a fact that according to the long standing practice based on the local 
orders of ^Fr. Booth, late Postmaster General, Punjab (now Senior Deputy 
Director General), and several other Postmasters General of the Punjab 
Circle, Head Clerks to the Superintendents of Post Offices in that circle 
should be of a community other than that of the Divisional Superinten- 
dent, and is it also a fact that this practice is being actually observed 
in all the Postal Divisions excepting Lahore and Jhelum Divisions? If so, 
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wil'i Government Be pleased to state why this practice is departed from in. 
the case of these two particular Divisions where both the Superintendents 
and their Head Clerks are Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the reply given to Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s starred question No. 1682, in 
this House on the 14th December, 1932; similar action will be taken in 
regard to this question. 

Travelling Allowance drawn by Mr. Ramzan Ali, Deputy 
Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, 
FOR Touring certain Places. 

663. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (on behalf of Bhai Parma Nand) : Will 
Government please state: 

(а) What was the expenditure incurred on account of travelling 

allowance drawn by Mr. Ramzan Ali, Deputy Postmaster 
General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, and his tour 
establishment in connection with his tours to hill stations, 
viz,j Murree, Abbottabad, Dalhousie, Srinagar, Gulmarg 
during May, June, July and August, 1932, respectively? 

(б) Have Government laid down any ruling under which it is neces- 

sary for such an officer to be at tlie hill station every month 
during the summer, specially when such officers are allowed 
to avail themselves of one month's recess at a hill station 
during summer which in this particular case was enjoyed by 
this officer in Simla in September, 1932? 

(o) Is it a fact that this officer did not visit Murree, Abbottabad * 
and Srinagar in one spell, but proceeded to each of these 
places after returning to headquarters? 

(d) Is it also a fact tliat this officer visited Jheliim and Peshawar 
thrice and Ludhiana, Gujrat and Delhi twice during the 
period from 1st January, 1932, to 15th February, 1933? If 
so, why? 

(a) Will Government please state what public interest was served 
in undertaking such tours? 

(/) What check is exercised by the Head of the Circle on the move- 
ments of officers specially when all avenues of economy 
are being explored by Government in these days of financial 
stringency ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: On the points raised by the Honour- 
able Member Government have no information. The matter is within the 
competence of the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North-West Frontier, 
to whom a copy of the question and reply has been sent. 

! 

Candidates for Clerical Appointments approved by the Postmas^ter 
General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 

664. *Mr, Lalchand Navalrai (on behalf of Bhai Parma Nand) : Will 
Government please state how many outside candidates for clerical appoint- 
ments have been approved by the present Postmaster General, Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Circle, since he has taken charge of that Circle 
and how many of them are Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Indian Christians, 
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Angla-Indians and t)epresded Classes, and whether these candidates have- 
been recruited as a result of the competitive examinations or exaimned 
individually and accepted? In the latter case, will Government state 
whether the method of recruitment is not in contravention of the Mamal 
Buies and standing orders of Government? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Government have no information but 
have no reason to suppose that the recruitment referred to has been in 
contravention of rules and orders on the subject which do not prohibit the- 
individual examination of candidates. 


PosTiNa OP THE Superintendents op Post Oppices in the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier CtecLE to their Home Districts. 

66;3. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (on behalf of Bhai Parma Nand) : Will 
Government please state the names of the Superintendents of Post Offices 
in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, who arc at present posted 
in their home districts, mentioning also the names of the Postal Divisions 
to which they are attached as also the reasons for such postings? Are 
Government aware that such officers have local interest in their home 
districts? Are Government prepared to put a stop to this practice and 
transfer these officers to Divisions other than those of which they arc 
residents ? 

Me Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government have no information, 
nor do they consider it necessary to call for it as they are of opinion that 
the fact that a Superintendent of Post Offices may have local interests in 
his Division is not in itself any reason for removing him from it. 

Mr. Lalcband Navalrai: May 1 ask, why is the Honourable Member not 
going to call for the information? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: For the reason I have given, Sir, 
that Government do not consider that the fact that a Superintendent of 
^ Post Offices may have a local interest in his Division is an.v reason for 
removing him from it. . 


Appeals preperred to the Postmaster General, Punjab ani> 
North-West Frontier Circle, by the Hindu and Sikh Postal 
Ofpicials against the Orders op the Superintendent of Post 
Oppices, Muzaffargarh Division. 

666. '''Bhai Parma Nand: Will Government please state how many 
appeals were preferred to the Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Circle, by the Hindu and Sikh Postal officials against the ordersr 
of the present Superintendent, Post Offices, Muzaffargarh Division, since 
he took over charge of that Division? If, in the majority of cases, the 
orders of punishment have been set aside, do Government propose to take 
any action against the Superintendent? 


Sir Thomas Byan: The matter is under reference to the Postmaster 
General and a reply will be placed on the table in due course. 
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I^E lNSPEOTp]E(S, TmJSa ^ APRS , IN THE PBLPI TeLEOBAPH ENGP7EEElNa 

Division. 

M7* *Mlul IMunu Vaad: Is it a fact that in the Delhi Telegraph 
Engineering Division both the posts of Line Inspecbors, Telegraphs, sanc- 
tioned for the Division are held by Muslims? If so, are Government 
prepared to take immediate steps to replace one of them by a non- 
MusUm? 

Sir IToyq^: The reply to the first part is in the 

affirmative and to the second in the negative as appointments to the 
posts in question are not made on a communal basis. 

Tenure op Appointments of Stenographer Camp Cleis^s attached to 
THE Postal Oirclb Offices. 

668. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) With reference to the reply given on the 
^Ist September, 1982, in the Legislative Assembly, to question No. 567 of 
Sardar Sant Singh by the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, have 
Government considered the advisability of limiting the tenure of the posts 
of stenographer camp clerks attached to the Circle Office carrying addi- 
tional pay of Bs. 50 and Es. 30 per mensem by any particular holder to 
a period oi three years? Are such limitations imposed by Government 
in the case of the posts of S'ectional Head clerks in these offices? Is it 
a fact that the appointments of both camp clerks and Sectional Head 
Clerks are within the competence of the Postmaster General? 

(b) Will Government please state why this rule regarding the tenure 
of appointment is not made applicable in the case of the stenographer 
camp clerks? Is it a fact that their indefinite retention as stenographer 
camp clerks is likely to entail extra expense to Government, in view of 
the fact thrt the special pay drawn by them counts for pension? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) and (h). The duties and responsibilities of head 
clerks in charge of sections and of stenographer camp clerks are entirely 
different and the considerations which led to the issue of orders for rota- 
tion of charges in respect of the former class of officials do not apply to 
the latter. 

Revised Special Pay for Stenographer Camp Clerks in the Posts 
AND Telegraphs Department. 

669. *Bhal Parma Band: Is it a fact that Government have recently 
laid down revised special pay rates for stenographer camp clerks as shown 
below with the provision that the present incumbents of the posts should 
not be adversely affected by these orders? 

Officer. Old Bate. New Rate. 

h PostmMter-Oeneral • • . • Be. SO per nieneein. Re. 30 per mensem, 

Oiraotor of Telegraphs • • • Bs. 60 „ Bs. 30 „ 

3* Deputy Poslanaster Oeneral . . Bs. 26 , „ Bs. 30 „ 

(b) Are Government aware that in the case of the Punjab Circle Office 
these orders have resulted in an increase in expenditure of Be. 10 'per 
mensem due to the fact that the existing camp clerks to the Postmaster 
general and the Director of Telegraphs are allowed to continue and thereby 
draw their old higher rate of special pay? 
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(<5) If the reply to part (b) above be in the affirmative, have Govern- 
ment considered the advisability of replacing the present camp clerks to 
the Postmaster General and the Director of Telegraphs and thereby affecting 
a saving of about Es. 600 a year? 

Sir Thomas Syan: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). No increase of expenditure was involved; it was in 
accordance with the usual practice to protect the existing incumbents, as 
stated by the Honourable Member in part (a) of the question, and it 
was for this reason that the existing camp clerks were not replaced at 
once. 

Removal of the Preponderance of Muslims in the Gujrat Postai^ 

Division. 

670. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that the permanent Superin- 
tendent of Post Offices, Gujrat Division, all the three Inspectors of Post 
Offices and the Postmaster, Gujrat, under that Superintendent are all 
Muslims? If so, do Government propose to remove the preponderance of 
the officers of one community in that Division? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Superintendent is a Muslim; 
as regards the three Inspectors Government have no information. 
Appointments to the posts in question are not made on communal con* 
sideratioiis and Government do not propose to take tlic action suggested 
by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the HonouiTihle Member be pleased to 
say if nominations arc going to be made for new recruits for the Superin- 
tendents’ posts? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It is impossible to say more than 
that we have a surplus at present and it is unlikely ihat fresh reeruitmeut 
will be made in the near future. 

Criteria for defining Muslims as a Minority Community in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Postal CiRCiiS. 

671. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) With reference to the reply given by the 
Honourable Sir Frank Noyce to part (d) of question No. 666 in the 
liCgislative Assembly on the 21st September, 1932, will Government please 
state what is their criteria for defining Muslims as one of the minority 
communities in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, where 
Muslims preponderate on population basis in the Punjab proper and 
in an overwhelming majority in the North-West Frontier? 

(h) Are Government aware that the Director- General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, laid down in September, 1930, that every third vacancy in the 
clerical line should go to a member of the community which is less re- 
presented in the clerical staff of a division, office, section or unit, irr^* 
pective of the fact whether the inadequately represented^ member of the 
community is a Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian Christian, or Anglo- 
Indian? If so, will Government please state whether these orders of fh® 
Director General do not conflict with the reply given by the Honourable 
Sir Frank Noyce referred to at (a) above? 
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The Honourable Sir ]^ank Noyce : (a) In regard to recruitment for the 
All-Iftdia and the Central Services it is necessary to look at the position 
of the various communities as a whole throughout British India. In this 
view the Muslims are clearly a minority community. The question of 
the precise application of the existing orders to locally recruited central 
services is at present imder further consideration. 

(6) As regards the first part, the fact is not as stated by the Honour- 
able Member. The Director Generars letter referred to by him, read 
as a whole, relates to the reservation of every third vacancy for the mino- 
rity communities in accjordance with the Government orders on the sub- 
ject to which attention has been drawn in that letter and not for any one 
community as stated by the Honourable Member. The. second part does 
not, therefore, arise. 

Bhai Parma Nand: May I know if the Muslims in the Punjab and the 
frontier Province arc considered a minority community? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T have already answered that, Sir. 

T said that we have regard to rocruitinont (hroughout India ns a whole 
and that, taken in this light, the Muslims are a minority community and 
arc, therefore, treated as such. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Do Government consider it fair that even in 
those tenatories or portions where tlie IMnliammadans are not in a mino- 
rity, they should be considered as a minority? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Tlie whole question, Sir, of how the 
various minority communities sliould be recruited for the Central Services, 
where recruitment is local, is at present under the consideration of the 
Government of India. It is a difficult problem. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Might I understand that this is also under 
consideration of the Government that, for instance, in Sind, where the 
Muhammadans are in a majority and the Hindus are in a minority, the 
Hindus will be considered as a minority? Is that question also under 
consideration? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I cannot say more tlian this that the 
whole question of the local recruitment for CoJitral Services of minority 
communities is at present under consideration, and that may lead to a 
general consideration of how the problem should be dealt with in each 
province. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May T request the Honourable Member that 
the question that the Hindus arc in a minority in Sind and that the local 
appointments should be on that basis may also bo kindly considered? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Well, Sir, it does not necessarily 
arise, because so far as the Central Services and the All-India Services 
are concerned, we have to look at India as a whole, and it cannot be con- 
tended that in India as a whole the Hindus are in a minority. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Iq view of fact tba^ separate 

Direotors in certain places, for instance, in Sin4 and Balncbiatan, and the 
appointments are within their gift, so far as Sind and Baluchistan we 
concerned, may I request that Hindus be coii8l(lered as minorities for the 
purpose of these appointipenta? 

The Honourable Sir Barry Haig: So far as the provincial services in 
the new province of Sind are concerned, that seems to me a prpblem 
that might possibly have to be considered. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra; Will Government also please consider the claims of 
the Muslim population of Bengal who are realiy deprived of their proper 
share from the quota for the minority communities which is being usurped 
by the Punjab and United Provinces Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no information of what the 
Hbuourabla Member is referring to. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar*. Does not the Honourable 
Member think that the problem of the services is really a problem of an 
adequate representation in the service of all communities and not a pro- 
blem of 3najoritie8 and minorities, such as arises in the case of an elec- 
tion? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is a question, 1 think, of seeing 
that no community is over-represented. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Is it not to the interest of the_ Government 
to frame such complicated rules that the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs should 
be perpetually quarrelling with each other and thereby perpetuate the pre- 
sent domination of the English? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haigi: I am afraid that the minority com- 
munities were very far from satisfied before the Government took up this 
matter. 

' Bhai Parma Nand: Will the Honourable Member inform us whether 
in All-India Departments such as the Posts and Telegraphs, the decision 
to be taken on the communal principle will be settled on the proportion of 
population in the country taken as a whole? And, if so, whether the 
Muslims in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province or Sind should 
not stress their claims on the ground that they are a majority community 
in these provinces and should, therefore, have a greater proportion in 
the services? 

The Hbnourable Sir Harry B^: I am not sure that I quite follow 
my Honourable friend’s question; but, I do not think there is anything 
to add to what has already been said, that the problem has to be examined 
for India as a whole and that it is being examined now. 

Tendbbs for Mail Contract of the Amritsar Town Post Office. 

6T8. *Bhai Parma Band: (a) Is it a fact that tenders for mail 
contract of the Amritsar Town Office were palled for recently by Mr. 
Abdul Karim, Post Master, Amritsar? If so, how mAny tenders were 
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received sealed, and were all of them opened by the Postmaster m the 
presenee of any other official and his initial or signature taken on sll 
the tenders opened and the total number of tenders received noted on 
each tender as reQuirad by departmental rules? If not, why not? 

(b) Is it also a fact that Mr. Nasar Muhammad was specially favoured 
by the Muslim Postmaster in obtaining a tender from him after opening 
the other tenders of non-Muslims received in time specified in the notice 
calling tor the tenders? 

(c) Is it a fact that this matter came to the notice of the Postmaster 
Genera), Punjab, and, if so, what action was taken by him in the matter? 

(d) Is it also a fact that the lowest tender of a Hindu whose reliability 
and status were testified to by a District Magistrate was disregarded in 
favour of that of Nasar Muhammad whose tender was obtained irregularly 
as stated in part (b) above? 

(e) If the replies to the above questions are in the affirmative, are 
Government prepared to cancel the contract in question? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) — (e). Government have no information. The 
matter is within the competence of the Head of the Postal Circle con- 
cerned to whom a copy of the question is being sent. 

Retrenchment in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Postal 

CiROLE. 

673. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that in the retrenchment of 
personnel in the Postal Department, Government have laid down that 
the existing ratio of Hindu. Muslim, Sikh and Christian employees already 
in service should be strictly maintained? 

(6) Is it also a fact that in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle 
*55 Hindus were retrenched instead of 51 (out of a total of 99 officials) 
according to the policy referred to in part (a) above ? 

(c) If the reply to parts (a) and (b) above be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state why the policy laid down for the purpose has 
been departed from in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle in 
the case of Hindus and whether Government are prepared to restore Hindu 
officials to service? 

The Swournble Sir Vrank Noyce: (a) Yes, subject to the exercise of 
a reasonable amount of discretion. In this connection the Honourable 
^•rembei‘*s attention is invited to the replies given in this House to part 
(a) of Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha’s starred question No. 1066 on the 9th 
November, 1982. 

{b) Yes. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred zo the reply given to part (h) 
^f Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad s unstarred question No. 220 on the 5th 
December, 1932. 

Travbllino Expenses of Nominees of the Third Round Table 

OONFERBNOB FOR THEIR VISITS TO DbLHI. 

674. *lCr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Is there any truth in the report that 
the nominees of the Third Round Table Conference, who were recently 
disked to come to Delhi, were called here at State expense? 
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Tli 0 Honouiftbto Sir Bro]6ndr& Mlttsi! If the reference is to the inter- 
view which His Excellency gave to certain delegates to the last Bound 
Table Conference, the answer is that no travelling or other expenses are 
ordinarily granted in such cases. A claim for travelling allowance was 
received from one delegate and sanctioned as a special case. 

Amalgamation of the Posts of Telegraph Engineering Supervisors 
AND Electrical Supervisors. 

676. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) ^Vhat principle is followed in 
transferring Telegraph officials in the Enginc'cring Branch such as Engi- 
neering Supervisors and Electrical Supervisors? 

(b) Is it a fact that there are two gazetted officers — one a D. S. in 
charge of the traffic branch and the other a D. A. E. E. — in charge of 
the Technical Branch in places like Mandalay, Nagpur, etc? 

(c) Do Government propose to amalgamate the two posts? 

(fl) What would be the probable saving by such amalgamation? 

Sir Thomas Ryan : (a) The officers referred to by the Honourable Member 
are liable to transfer to any part of India and Burma to meet the exigencies 
of the service. 

(b) Yes, at Mandalay and Nagpur only. 

(fi) and (d). The matter is under examination. 

Grant of Pension to the Engine Drivers, Mechanics and Mistrtes 
IN THE Telegraph Department. 

676. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (n) Ts it a fact that the Engine 
Drivers, Mechanics and IMisf.vies in the 'I'ch'graph Department, though 
under permanent establishment and otherv/ise treated as non-gazetted per- 
manent staff, are nqt entitled to any pension 

(b) If so, do Government propose to remove the said grievance of those 
employees ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan : (a.) The fact is as stated by the Honourable Member, 
except as regards certain Engine Drivers whose service is pensionable. 

(b) The question of making them eligible either for pensionary or for 
Contributory Provident Fund benefits has been under consideration, but 
owing to the unfavourable financial conditions it has not been pursued. 

Touring Campaign of the Dorsetshire Regiment in the Dacca 

Division. 

677. *Paiidit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that more than 200 
soldiers of the Dorsetshire Regiment with parapherneha consisting of bands- 
men, mule corps, etc., have been tonring different parts of the Daoea 
Division in Bengal for some days past? 

(b) If BO, what is their mission? 

(o) What places have been visited by them since they had been despatch- 
ed from Calcutta? 

(d) Where are they being accommodated during their stay in different 
places? 
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(e) Is it a fact that in almost all places they are being entertained by 
Presidents of the Union Boards? 

(/) If so, is it in compliance with any official or demi-official instructions 
issued to those Presidents? 

Mr, O, B. F. Tottenham: (a) Boute marches have recently been carried 
out by the battalion, whose headquarters are at Dacca. 

(6) Such marches are part of ordinary training and are also valuable 
in that they encourage friendly contact between the civilian population and 
the military and tend to promote confidence. 

(c) and (d). Such details as those asked for are not reported to Army 
Headquarters and 1 do not think they would be of sufficient general interest 
to justify a reference to the local military authorities under whose orders 
the marches have been carried out. 

(c) and (f). I have no information. No orders on the -subject have 
issued from Army Headquarters. 

Mr. Gay^a Prasad Singh: Was the Honourable Member^ really serious 
when ho said that marching the troops through villages establishes friendly 
contact between the soldiers and the villagers? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That is our liope. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Do Government realise that the visitations 
of these troops boar very hard on the economic condition of the villagers 
at the present time? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: The answer is in the negative. 

i 

Difficulties expeiiienckd by Indian Students in the Universities 

IN Great Britain. 

678. Lalchahd Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state, 

with reference to the information given by the Ecuter published in the 
Hindustan Times of February ‘21st, 1033, if they arc aware that complaints 
have been made by Indian students in England and Scotland, particularly 
in the Conference called by tlie National Union of Students, London, 
with regard to the difficulties experienced by Indian students in the 
Universities in Great Britain? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Indian medical students in England complain 
of difficulties of obtaining clinical experience in hospitals? 

(c) Is it a fact that the General Medical Council of Great Britain now 
gives no consideration to the question of providing sufficient facilities to 
the Indian students in England? 

(d) Do Government propose to bring the fact complained of by the 
students to the notice of the High Commissioner for India in England 
with a view to getting their grievances redressed? 

Mr. G. S.. Ba]pai: (a) Yes. 

(b), (c) and (d). 'Jhe High Commissioner for India has been asked for 
a report. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member as 
a piece of information that if these students have any grievances, to which 
authority they have to write for redress in England — ^the High Commis- 
sioner or some other authority? 
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Mf. 9, 8* Ordinarily, reference^ of this kind are made by the 

students to the Students Department of the High Commissioner in London. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that there is a special officer 
maintained in England to help the students in these cases? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pal: I have already said that there is a special IpJduca- 
tion Department maintained by the High Commissioner in London. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know the name of the gentleman 
whose temporary appointment was sanctioned by the Standing Finance 
Committee recently or some time back? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I do not know that any one's appointment was 
sanctioned recently. Dr. Quayle has been the Principal Educational Adviser 
to the High Commissioner for a number of years, and the gentleman to 
whom my Honourable friend is referring is one Mr. Dutt who was appoint- 
ed nearly three years ago. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Have the Government of India received any 
report from that gentleman with regard to the dissatisfaction which is 
said to exist among the Indian students in England? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: The reference in the first part of this question is to 
a recent meeting of the Students Union. The Government of India 
have received no report in regard to that meeting. Annually the High 
Commissioner submits to the Government of India a special report of the 
working of his Education Department, and if my Honourable friend is 
interested in it, I shall place a copy in the Library of the House. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Pending the passing of the Medical Itegistration 
Bill, will the Government direct the High Commissioner to prefer an 
appeal, as provided for in the General Medical Council Act, to the Privy 
Council and see whether the students that are not admitted to higher 
'degrees can get any redress? 

Mr. G. S'. Ba{pai: I am afraid that even that particular question does 
not arise out of this ; however I am prepared to enlighten my Honourable 
friend. The suggestion in part (a) that the General Medical Council of 
Great Britain has anything whatever to do with the provision of educational 
facilities either for Indians or for anybody else is not correct. The real 
complaint to which my Honourable friend has referred in his question is 
about the limitation of" accommodation in the various hospitals in England, 
and, as regards that, all that our High Commissioner can do is, according 
to my information, being done. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I hope the sympathies of the General Medical 
Coimcil have not been alienated on account of our Medical Bill? 

Mf, G. S. Ba|pai: I am afraid I am not in a position to speak for the 
General Medical Council or their sympathies. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Sin^: We can do without their sympathies. 
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679. •Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the total number of Sindhis (Hindus and Muhammadans) and 
Punjabis, respectively, in service in the Postal and Telegraph Department 
in Sind and Baluchistan separately? 

(b) What has been the policy of Government in recruiting and 
retaining the Punjab clement in Sind? 

(c) Are Government aware that there is more than enough number 
of qualified Sindhis available to fill up posts in the Postal and Telegraph 
Deparltnelit in Sind? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if the Department has 
recruited any Sindhis in Post and Telegraph Offices for service outside 
Sind and Baluchistan, and whether any Sindhis are in such service in 
the Punjab and elsewhere outside Sind at the present time? If so, what 
is their number and what posts do they hold? 

(e) Is it a fact that there are four Superintendents (including one 
Assistant Director) in the Sind and Baluchistan Circle, out of whoni 
one is an Anglo-Indian, one a Punjabi Hindu and two Punjabi Muslims? 

(/) Is it a fact that probationary Superintendents attached to the 
office of the Director, who acts as a leave reserve Superintendent, is also 
a Punjabi Muslim? 

(g) Is it a fact that all the Head Clerks to the Superintendents are 
also Punjabis? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (c), (d) and (g). Government 
have no information : I would remind the Honourable Member that the 
present proportion of Sindhis in the Posts and Telegraphs service in the 
Sind and JJaluchistan .Circle is the result of recruitment over a great 
many years when there were no orders restricting recruitment to men 
with local domicile. 

(b) No ])olic.v has been laid down for the recruitment of Punjabis to 
the Posts and Telegraphs service in Sind. 

(e) and (/). I would draw the Honourable Member’s attention to the 
reply given to part (a) of his own starred question No. 430 in this House 
on the I9th September, 1932. 

1 i 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Now that the Honourable Member has stated 
that the policy of communal basis is to be examined, may I not hope that 
this question will also be reconsidered? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should like to remind the Honour- 
able Member of a fact which I think he has forgotten, that in regard to 
recruitment to clerical posts in the Posts and Telegraphs Department in. 
‘ Sind, preference is now given to Sindhis. 

Employment of Hindus in certain Departments of the North 
Western Railway. 

680. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the contribution published in the Daily Herald of February 
21 st, 1933, under the caption “Railways and the Minority Community’*? 
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(b) Is it a fact that according to the latest Eailway Board report non- 
Hindu employees on the North Western Eailway are in a majority and 
not in a minority? 

(c) Is it a fact that they outnumber by twenty thousand ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the subordinate staff in Workshops Cheds, Public 
Ways, Signals, Traffic Cabins, Carriage Engineering and such other staff are 
mainly non-Hindus? 

(e) What is the total number of the non-Hindu and Hindu employees 
m the aforesaid departments? 

(/) If communal basis is maintained by Government in such employ- 
ments, are Government prepared to give due share of employments to 
Hindus? 

(g) If so, what steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 


Mr. P. B. Bau; (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). The total number of employees on the North Western 
Eailway is 1,08,435; of these 37,749 are Hindus. 

(d) and {c). All the information available is contained in the reports 
by Mr. Hassan, copies of which are in the Library. 

(/) and (gf). The policy of Government is to prevent the undue pre- 
ponderance of any one commimity in the Government services and railway 
administrations are aware of that policy. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is the Honourable Member also going to 
examine this policy or not? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The Eailway Board are bound by the orders of the 
Government of India. 

AppIiICAtion of Rules for Communal Rephesentation the 
Government of India Presses. 

681. *Bhai Parma Nand; (a) Is it a fact that the Controller of Printing 
issued general instructions to all the officers in charge of the Government 
of India Presses on the 7th October, 1930, that the rules for communal 
representation as applicable to permanent a})poiritments must be applied 
to temporary posts as well? 

(b) Is it a fact that men appointed on the temporary establishment 
are nob being promoted to permanent posts according to seniority as decided 
by the Government of India, Industries Department, letter No. A. -220, 
dated the 31st October, 1928? i 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes, in respect of clerical 

appointments. 

(b) I have no reason to believe that the orders on the subject are not 
being followed. 
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Stoppage of the Recruitment of Hindus in the Clerical Staff of 
THE GtOVERNMENT OF INDIA PRESS, NeW DeLHI. 

682. ^Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that according to the policy 
adopted by the Government of India, regarding appointments in their 
offices on communal basis, the recruitment of any particular community 
cannot be stopped entirely? If so, has the recruitment of Hindus been 
totally stopped in the clerical staiff of the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi, under orders of the ‘Controller of Printing passed in June or July, 
1932? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, an order was 
issued by the officiating Controller of Printing and Stationery in July, 1932, 
that recruitment to the next two or three vacancies in the clerical estab- 
lishment should be made from minority communities. That order was 
issued in order to redress communal inequalities. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Is it not against the spirit of the letter of the 
circular that was issued by the Government on the subject? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member must resume his seat if he wants an answer. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The order does not seem to be 
entirely in conformity with the procedure prescribed by Government. I 
am having the matter examined, and, if 1 find that it conflicts with the 
general instructions of the Government, it will be cancelled. 

Appointment ob Hindus in the Industrial Establishment of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

083. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that the Hindus are not given 
their due share of appointments in the industrial establishment of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I nrn not sure what the Honourable 
Member menus by a due share of appointments but I have no reason to 
believe that Government’s instructions in the matter of recruitment are 
not followed in the ease of these posts. 

Appointments made in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

684. '-'^Bhai Parma Will Government be pleased to give the 

undernoted statistics regarding the Government of India Press, Now Delhi: 

(a) the number of compositors appointed in 1933, and the number 

of posts given to each community ; and 

(b) the number of appointments made communitywise in the 

sanctioned Industrial Establishment during the years 1930-31 
and 1931-32? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 10; four Muslims, three Hindus, 
two Christians and one Sikh. 

(b) In 1930-31, eight Muslims, two Hindus, one Sikh and one Christian: 
in 1931-32, one Hindu. 
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Mr. B. V. Jadluv: Have appointments been made in this case aisc 
on a communal basis? 

The HonouraUia Sir Frank Noyces I understand, Bir. that in this ease 
the reason for the large number of Muslims who have been recruited td 
these posts is that a few years back there was an extensive re-organiza- 
tion as a result of which there was considerable retrenchment. The re- 
trenched men have been given preference in accordance with the ustial 
procedure in this matter. 

Retbenchmbkt in the Military Accounts Department at 

Rawalpindi. 

6S5. *Bhal Patma N-ind (a) Is it a fact that retrenchment in the 
Military Accounts Department, at Rawalpindi, was unusuully lieavy as 
compared with such offices elsewhere? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the course of retrenchment, there are cases in 
which passed and well-qualified accountants have been retrenched while 
unqualified and unpassed ones have been retained? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the decision of the Retrenchment Board at 
Rawalpindi with Colonel Prince as President was confirmed by the same 
officer as Military Accountant General? 

(d) Are Government prepared to hold an enquiry into the retrenchment 
affair at Rawalpindi, or reconsider the cases of the aggrieved individuals, 
giving them a chance to explain their cases ? 

The Honourable Sir deotge Schuster: (a) No; the number of compul- 
sory retirements in the Rawalpindi office was proportionately less than in 
the majority of other Military Accounts offices. 

(b) No. 

(c) There was no fonnal ratification of the proceedings of the Selection 
Boards. I’he conclusions of the Boards were accepted as final, Subject to 
the consideration of appeals preferred by individuals. 

(d) Government see no reason for holding an enquiry. They will 
^ continue, as in the past, to consider on their merits any appeals presented 

by individuals. 

Bhai Panna Nand: May I know if these individuals have a right of 
appeal to the higher authorities in case of retrenchment? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Which individuals? 

Bhai Parma Nand: Individuals who are retrenched individuals who 
think that they have been unjustly retrenched. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: t believe that in certain cases 
individuals who have been retrenched have made appeals. As I have 
stated in my answer, Government consider on their merits any appeals 
so presented. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: Can they apply for revision when there is 
no appeal? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I did not hear what my Honour- 
able friend asked. 
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Sy^ab^s bob the Subjtbot op “ Pebsxan Civilization** in tbb Indian 
Civil Sbbvicb Examination. 

686. . *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Shaikh Fazal Haq 
Piracha) : (a) Will Govemtnent please state if it is a fact that the 

syllabus for the subject of ‘‘Persian Civilization*' in' the Indian Civil Service 
competitive examination held at Delhi and Eaingoon in January, 1933, 
provided that “Main stress both history and literature will be laid on period 
1,000 A. D. to l,/)00 A. D. Candidates will be expected to have a general 
knowledge of Persia before 1,000 A. D. to 1,500 A. D. and from 1,500 
A. D. to the present time’*? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state if they are aware that in the examination held in January, 1933, in 
the subject of “Persian Civilization**, Paper I, with the exception of one 
question No. 3 in Geography, exclusively, and Paper II to the extent of 
half pertained to the period outside “1,000 A. D. to 1,500 A. D.**? 

(c) If so, will Government please state how they propose to remedy the 
wrong thus done? 

(d) Will Government please state if they have considered the advis- 
ability of holding a fresh examination in Ihe subject; if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) and (d). Do not arise. 

Inadequate Representation of Muslims in the General Po.st 

Office, Karachi. 

687. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the Daily Alwahid of Karachi, dated the 11th January, 
1933, in which an article has appeared, stating among other things, the 
inadequate representation of Muslims in the General Post Office, Karachi, 
and the probability of discharging a Sindhi Muslim youth from the above 
office? 

(b) Are the contents thereof correct? 

(c) Do Government realize the necessity of an adequate representa- 
tion of the locals in the Postal Department of Karachi and, if so, what 
specific action do they propose to take to safeguard their interests, parti- 
cularly of the Muslims, who form very meagre number in the Department 
concerned ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (&). Government have not 
yet seen the article in question but if the contents are as stated by the 
Honourable Member, and the official referred to himself considers that he 
has a grievance, he will no doubt represent it to the proper authority 
through the usual channel. I am sending a copy of the question and of 
my answer to the Head of the Circle. 

fc) Government have no reason to believe that the existing orders re- 
.fifarding the recruitment of local men as^ candidates and the reservation^ of 
every third vacancy for recruits belonging to minority communities, in- 
cluding Muslims, in the Posts and Telegraphs subordinate services, are 
not being duly followed and in these circumstances, do not propose to 
take any action in the' matter. 
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TbANSFBB 07 THE CfiKTHAL I^UOATIOK BbaKOH lEOM CALOOTri TO 

DSLBl. 

688. *Kunwar Sajee Ismail All Khan: (a) Is it a fact that the Central 
^Publication Branch has been transferred from Calcutta to Delhi? 

(6) What amount has been sanctioned by Government for its transfer? 

(c) What privileges and concessions have been granted to the staff? 

(d) Is it a fact that some of the privileges and concessions granted to 
the staff of the Accoimtant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Imperial Becord Department, etc., on the ground of 
transfer have been refused to the staff of the Central Publication Branch? 

(|e) Is it a fact that a memorial was submitted to Government by 
the permanent staff of the Central Publication Branch praying for an 
advance increment of Es. 40 for clerks on pay above Es. 100 and Es. 20 
for those below Es. 100 usually granted on such transfers? 

(/) Is it a fact that the said memorial was turned down by Government? 
If so, why? 

(g) If financial stringency stood in the way of granting the full con- 
cessions to the staff, why has the ofiBce been shifted at this critical juncture? 

(h) Are Government aware that an average margin of Es. 60 and Es. 25 
is left to the assistants and clerks respectively after submitting to all 
fthe cuts? 

(z) Are Government aware that the said margin is wholly inadequate 
oven for bare subsistence? 

{]) Is it a fact that a surplus of a few crores of rupees have been 
adumbrated in the Central Government Budget for 1932-33? If so, do 
Government propose to consider the case favourably and grant the con- 
cessions in the shape of advance increments? 

The Honourable Sk Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) Es. 1,80,000. 

(c) (1) A bonus of two months’ pay subject to a maximum of 
Es. 200. 

(2) An advance of two months’ pay recoverable in 12 monthly instal- 
ments, 

(3) Travelling allowance for families following within a year, 

(4) Double third class fare for inferior servants. 

(d) and (e). Yes. 

(/) Yes, because Government did not consider that the circumstances 
justified the grant of the request. 

(g) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the proceed- 
ings of the meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, dated the 19th 
February, 1932, Volume XI, No. 17, pages 492 — 494, in which full reasons 
are given for the transfer. 

(h) No. 

(*) Does not arise. 

(j) The Honourable Member is aware of the budget position. Govern- 
ment do not propose to grant advance increments. 
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OF THE Central Publication Branch from Calcutta to 
Delhi. 

689. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan; (a) Is it a fact that the 
iiemporary staff of the Central Publication. Branch after serving for about 
4our years were discharged before their transfer and reappointed at Delhi 
at a much lower pay? 

(b) Is it a fact that to the men so reappointed and having such an 
appreciable length of service no concessions have been given? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to consider the case of the temporary 
staff sympathetically in regard to condonement of the break in their service 
and the grant of the usual concessions? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Certain men of the temporary staff 
who were to be discharged on the termination of their appointments at 
Calcutta asked for re-appointment to the Delhi posts, which in some cases 
carry lower rates of pay, and offered to travel to Delhi at their own 
expense if they were given the appointments. The Controller accepted 
this offer. As the offer was a voluntary one no question of further conces- 
sions arises. As I explained in answer to Haji Chaudhury Muhammad 
Ismail Khan’s unstarred question No. 187 on 14th November last, it is 
within the competence of the appointing authority to condone any 
interruption in service of the men so re-emiployed. 

Exemption from Duty on Sundays of Telegraphists transferred 
FROM THE Central Telegraph Office to Calcutta General Post 
Office. 

690. S, 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the telegraphists who have 
been transferred from the Central Telegraph Office to Calcutta General 
Post Office have been exempted from attending office on Sundays? 

(6) If the reply to part {a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state why these telegraphists have been exempted from duty 
on Sundays, although other clerks of those offices have to attend duties 
on Sundays? 

(c) Do Government propose to issue instnaffions directing these tele- 
graphists to attend Sunday duties in order to minimise the hardship of 
the other clerks of those offices? Tf not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) to (c). Government have no information.- The 
matter is within the competence of the Head of the Circle concerned to 
whom a copy of the question is being sent. 

Retrenchment in the Posts and- Telegraphs Department. 

691. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to furnish a 
statement showing the total number of (?) selection grade posts, (ii) clerks, 
(in) sorters, and {iv) postmen, retrenched up to the 31st January, 1933? 

(b) Will Government please further furnish a statement showing the 

total number of (t) Telegraph Masters, (it) Telegraphists, (Hi) Engineering 
Supervisors, and (iv) Engineering Officers^ retrenched up to the 31st 
January, 1933? , . , . 

(c) Will Government please also state the total number of (t) Superin- 
tendents of Post Offices or^ Raffway; Mfgl Service, (ii) Superintendents, 
Telegraph Traffic and Engineering, (tit) gazetted Postmasters who have 
been retrenched up to the 31st January, 1933, and the total savings effected? 

B 2 
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Sir Thomas Ryan: (a), (b) and (c). The latest date for which figures 
are readily available is the 80th November, 1932, and a statement containing 
them is laid on the table. Though the statement does not classify the 
personnel exactly on the lines of the Honourable Member's question 
(Tovemment hope that it will meet his requirements as the collection of 
more detailed information would involve a great expenditure of time and 
labour. 


Statement showing ths nnmbtr of appointments abolished of : 

(a) 1. iielection grade posts, 

i. Clerks and sorters {including Sub and Branch Postmasters ^ Supervisors, 
eU.), 

3. Postmen {including Head postmen and Village postmen)^ 

(b) 4. Telegraph Masters, 

5. Telegraphists, 

6. Engineering Supervisors, 

7. Engineering Officers {non-gazetted subordinates), 

(c) S. Superintendents of Post Offices and Bailwoey Mad Service, 

9. Superintendents, Telegraph Traffic (including Deputy Superintendents), 

W. Engineering Officers, Gazetted (including Divisional Assistant Engineers, 
Construction, Junior Electrical Engineers, Deputy Assistant Electricdl 
Engineers, Deputy Assistant Ehctrical Engineers, Phones, etc,), 

11, Postmasters, Gazetted, 

for the period from the beginning of Retrenchment up to SOth November, 1938, 

Names of categories of posts or of Number of officials 


officials. 

retrenched. 

(a) 



Selection Grad© Posts . • • • . • 

147 


Clerks and Sorters (including Sub and Branch 
Postmasters, etc.) •••••• 

2,210 


Postmen (including Head and Village Postmen) • 

1,787 


(6) 



Telegraph Masters •••••» 

4S 


Telegraphists ..••••• 

156 


Engineering Supervisors • • • • • 

12 


Engineering Officers (non-gaaetted subordinates) , 

284 


w 



Superintendent^ of post offioea and Baihnty Mail 

23^ 


Superintendents, Telegraph Traffic (including 

Deputy Superintendents) . • • • • 

si 

1 

Total savings 

• effeoted— 

Rs. 20,148 per 
mensem. 

Engineering Officers Guetted (including Assistant 
Engineers, Construotion, eto.) • • • • 

10 


Postmasteni (Gaaetted) • • m w ^ ^ 
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Mr* D. K. Labiri phaudbiuy: Is it . not a fact, Sir, that there is 
inefficiency in the engineering staflE of the Telegraph Department? May 
I know what are the academical quahhcations of the engineering officers 
in the Telegraph Detpuitment? 

Sir Tbomas Byan: I am afraid I shall require notice of that question 
if I am required to give a precise answer. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudliury: Are they quite efficient to discharge their 
duties? 

Sir Thomas Byan: As far as I know, the officials are generally 
efficient. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are not the Government of India aware that there is 
in the public mind an impression that the engineering staff of the Tele- 
graph Department has not been properly retrenched? That is the reason 
why I want these figures. 

Sir Thomas Byan: I have reason to believe that such an impression 
does prevail. I also believe that it is entirely unfounded, and I think if 
he will give me an early opportunity, it will be possible to satisfy the 
Honourable Member, and I will give him precise figures showing the men 
retrenched in the different branches. 

Besxjmption of the Sea Post Office on the Bombat-Karachi Mail 

Steamer. 

692. *Sir Leslie Hudson (on behalf of Mr. D. N. O'Sullivan): (a) Is 
it not a fact that the Sea Post Office on the Bombay-Karachi mml 
steamer was discontinued on the assumption that an annual saving to 
Government of approximately Es. 62,000 would be effected? 

(6) Is it not the case that the subsidy paid by (jovernment to the British 
India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., includes the cost of accommodation on 
the ship for the Sea Post Office? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, is it not a fact that 
the actual saving to Government would be approximately Ks. 14,000 and 
not Bs. 52,000? 

(d) If the virtual saving is approximately Rs. 14,000, are Government 
prepared to consider the resumption at a very early date of the Sea 
Post Office? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes, but a saving under this head is anticipated on the renewal in 
1934 of the contract for the conveyance of mails by sea. 

(c) No. The average immediate saving is approximately Es. 19,236 a 
year exclusive of leave and pensionary charges. 

(d) As already explained the immediate saving is considerable and it is 
expected that it will be materially increased next year; in these circum- 
stances Government regret their inability to resume the system of a sea 
post office on the Bombay-Karachi route. 
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Mr. K. P. Thax&pan. May I know whether ‘0iis post pfiB-oe c|eRlB^ 
solely with foreign mails or with inland xnails also? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The Sea Post OflBce used to deal with foreign; 
mails — ^not only foreign mails, but foreign mails was the principal part of 
their work. 

Improvement of the Long Distance Telephone Line between 

Karachi and Bombay. 

698. Sir Leslie Hudson (on behalf of Mr. D. N. O'Sullivan): (a) Are 
Government aware that the long distance telephone line between Karachi 
and Bombay is continually out of order? 

(b) Are Government aware that the service on the long distance tele- 
phone between Karachi and Bombay is so uncertain that it is of little or 
no utility to those who endeavour to depend on it for business purposes? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) are in the afiBrmative, do 
Government propose to take steps for the early improvement of the 
said long distance service? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (b). Government are aware that service on 
this trunk line is unsatisfactory and progressive steps have been taken to- 
improve it. These include the provision of another repeater which w» 
ordered some months ago. It is expected to arrive very shortly and will 
be installed at once. 

(o) Government anticipate that the measures now in progress will be 
effective but in addition they have under consideration a scheme for 
providing a more direct trimk telephone route between Karachi and 
Bombay via Ajmer and Ahxnedabad. It is feared that owing to financial 
considerations this may not be practicable in the near future but in the 
meantime all possible action will be taken to make the trunk service 
between Karachi and Bombay, now maintained over a single pair of wires 
nearly 2,000 miles in length, as reliable as circumstances permiti 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— conid. 

Second Stage— cow/d. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the second stage of the Budget, In 
accordance with the arrangements made yesterday, Demand No. 28 will 
be taken up for consideration this morning under a cut motion on behalf 
of the Nationalist Party to be moved by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. I would 
remind Honourable Members that the consideration of this Demand must 
be finished before the Luncheon hour. 

Demand No. 28— Executive Council. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The motion 
before the House is : 

•'That a aum not exceeding Ra. 77,000 be granted to the Governor General In 
Conncib to defray the charges which will come in conrse of payment daring the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Executive Council’.” 
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Retrenchmeni and Indianisation of Servicos and Reduction of Pay for 

Future Entrants^ 

Mr. A mar Natt Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Hurall • 
Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council* be reduced by Bs. 100.” 

I have given notice of this motion in order to discuss the question of 
retrenchment and cognate matters of Indianisation of the services and 
reduction of pay for future entrants. It is not necessary for me to say 
that our Budget exceeds the resources of our people, and when we remem- 
ber that within the last 12 years about Rs. 140 crorcs of additional taxation 
have been imposed upon this impoverished coimtry., surely the reprecenta* 
tives of the people have a right to ask for retrenchment of the expenditure 
of the Government. Retrenchment can be effected both by not under^- 
taking unprofitable schemes and by a reduction of ^e emoluments of 
office. I submit that tliere has been extravagancfs all round and there haa 
been no earnest attempt to reduce the expen^ture in order to give 
some relief to the Indian tax-payer. Various Pepartmenis, during 
the last decade, have come before the Government with various 
proposals which entail heavy expenditure and they were sanctioned 
with the result that the people have had to pay additional 
taxation. As 1 have already submitted, every one in this House knows 
that there has been for the last 12 years an enormous increase in the burden 
of taxation. Besides this, we have to consider the question of retrench- 
ment from two points of view. We can reduce our expenditure by reducing 
the number of men and also by reducing the salaries. At tlie outset I 
must say that I am not for the retrenchment of a single individual serving 
in the Government of India or in any Provincial Government. When you 
remember the great unemployment facing us in these times of economic 
distress, I believe no one will subscribe to the view that any man, who ia 
in the seiwice of the Government, should be driven out of that service and' 
asked to find a living elsewhere which is now a days so very hard. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Even though 
there is a surplus? 

Hr. Nath Dutt: Yes, my Honourable friend has made a very 
pertinent remark that “even though there is any surplus Sir, I do no? 
think Government will admit that there have been su^lus men in any 
Department of the Government. Whenever they entertain more men, they 
say, we have amalgamated two offices and the burden of certain work haa 
fallen heavily upon a particular individual — ^that is the ground on whidj' 
they come. So, the question whether there has been any surplus of men 
or not does not arise. ^ 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai*. But what is the Honourable Member's own 
opinion about this? He has said several times tEat the top heavy admi- 
nistration should be curtailed. 

* Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: It is one thing to speak of the top heavy 
administration and say that there are surplus men among the Treasury 
Benches, smd another to say that in the office of the Director General or 
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Post Offices there are surplus men drawing poor salaries of Bs. 200 or 800 
or Bs. 50 or Bs. 60 per month. Of course, if my Honourable friend had 
directed my attention to the officers at the top of the ladder, I would 
have agreed with him. What I beg to submit is that taking the services 
as a whole I am not aware that there is any surplus of men. We must 
also give this much credit to those who have to administer our affairs in 
this country that they are only taking men as are necessary and do not 
burden us with expenditure which is unnecessary. That being so, I beg 
to submit that retrenchment can be viewed — at least that is my view and 
I -submit that view before this House for its consideration, I do not say 
that that is the only point of view which is correct and that Honourable 
Members, who hold other views as my Honourable friend over there, are 
incorrect, but what 1 beg to state is that in these days of unemployment 
when we have thousands of graduates coming out of our Universities and 
find them without employment, it leads to some difficulty in our society. 
There are officers under the Government who would say that these dis- 
contented graduates are used as a lever for political purposes. But I shall 
not discuss any politics when I am speaking about retrenchment. What 
I desire to submit is that salaries of over Bs. 1,000 a month can certainly 
be reduced in a country like India. I am not going down to that figure 
which has been laid down by that saint"' who is now in the Yarayada J ail. 
I would, say this that in a country like ours salaries ranging from 
Bs. 1,000 to Bs. 2,000 are enough for officers however high their position 
may be.^ 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Four times as much as Mahatma Gandhi's scale. 

Mr. Amai Nath Dutt: 1 have already said that 1 am not willing to go 
to that level which has been given out by the saint of the Yaravada Jail 
who is in the custody of my Honourable friend, Sir Harry I^aig. If the^ 
Honourable Member thinks that he being in his custody Sir Harry Haig 
may be able to persuade him to come up a little higher, I have no quarrel 
with him. Be that as -it may, salaries of over Bs. 2,000 should be only 
to men of exceptional ability and men who may be termed experts ia 
certain branches. But ordinary graduates, however brilliant their Univer- 
sity career may be, ought to be satisfied with a scale of Bs. 1,000 to 
Bs. 2,000 and, if they are more ambitious, they can go to other professions 
than Government service. 

Then there are several smaller items of expenditure from which Govern- 
ment could effect savings. I may mention, as an instance, the Simla 
exodus, about which my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, feels so strongly. 
Then there are the saloons of the Executive Councillors, whole first class 
compartments for officers and such other things. A wholesale reduction 
ougl^t to have been made in the salaries over Bs. 1,000. It is impossible to 
reduce salaries below Bs. 1,000, at least to the same extent as the higher 
salaries. The reduction of expenditure on account of retrenchment has not 
come up to the figure we would like to have. That being so, I may be 
excused for saying that the Government do not seem to be earnest about 
retrenchment. What I want is a drastic reduction in the salaries of all 
the higher Government officers. Here, of course, such catch phrases as 
^‘sanctity of conteact", “faith in the certainty" and "•security of service"! 
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and BO on, will come in. They have been sufficiently dealt with in the 
various committee reports. I may refer to certain observations of the Joint 
Select Committee before the Government of India Act was passed. They 
observed : 

'*The Committee think that every precaution ahould be taken to secure to the 
public servants the career in life to which they looked forward when they were 
recruited and they have introduced further provisions into this clause to that end.** 

- The further provision is section 96B of the Government of India Act. 
I. shall not read the provisions of the Government of India Act, but I shall 
only remind this House that it contains provisions for those men who 
were appointed before 1919 by the Secretary of State in Council, that they 
shall retain all their existing and accruing rights or shall receive such com- 
pensation for the loss of any of them. Not being satisfied with this, they 
make a further provision about pensions and say “Nothing in this section 
or in any rule tiiereunder shall prejudice the rights to which any person 
may be entitled**, and so on. That policy and that principle has been 
enunciated more than once and, even in the Lee Commission Eeport, we 
have this observation about the security of the services : 


“Government should pay so much and so much only to their employees as is necessary 
to obtain recruits of the right stamp and to maintain them in such a degree of 
comfort and dignity as will shield them from temptation and keep them efficient for 
the term of their service.** 

I am not at onco with the observations contained here. The scale of 
comfort and dignity varies with the race of the individual and the society 
in which he is boim. We have seen sons of rich men who have been 

reduced to poverty and who have had to adopt a low standard of life. We 

know sons of poor men growing rich, who adopt a higher standard of life 
and, if one were to say at this age that dignity can be preserved only by 
giving the man a sufficient sum. of money, then nobody would subscribe 
to that view in this age. Then, as regards the question of shielding from 
temptation, I think, what is meant is the taking of bribes. I remember, 
when the Ketrenchment Committees were sitting, certain officers of a 
Provincial Government thought that I was one of those who was working 
mischief to tliem and that I was responsible for the ten per cent cut, 

and so on. One of them was a Member here. His place has now been 

taken up by another. That gentlemen said: “Oh, you can reduce salaries 
to any extent you like, but only take away certain sections in the Penal 
Code, namely, the section about taking bribes**. I told him that honesty 
does not depend upon the salary you get, but it depends u])on 
one*s character. You will find a man getting Es. 15 a month 
who is incorruptible, whereas you will find men drawing higher 
salaries yielding to temptation. When T joined the Presidency College, 
there was a gentleman there who was drawing a salary of Es. 400; his 
highest ambition as a member of the Indian Educational Service was to 
become a Director of Public Instruction on Es. 2,500. But that gentleman 
rose to Es. 80,000 a year, yet he was not satisfied with the high salary. 
Sir Eobert Walpole is said to have observed that every man has his price. 
It is only the fear of exposure, prosecution and dismissal that acts as a 
check. If the amount is sufficiently high, very few will not succumb to 
the temptation, therefore I think shielding from temptation should not be 
■fihe ground for giving higher salaries. 
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ICf. S. (Nominated Non-Qfficial): What is your price? 

Ifr. Axnar Nath Dutt: Well, I think, my price is known to litiigants 
in Bengal and my friend will know it when he comes to me with a case. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): He is pro- 
bably asking for your Delhi price. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: That is Es. 20 a day. Sir, in order to reduce 
salaries, it may be that we may not have that large number of foreigners — 
Englishmen and others — ^in the services under the Government of India. 
Only such Enjglishmen or other foreigners may be taken into the service 
of the Government of India whose services are necessary for special posts^ 
as for example, financial experts like my Honourable friend over there, 
and also, if I may say so — I do not know whether every one will agree 
with me, and I cannot say that I am by any means of that opinion — 
for the preservation of law and order which is looked after by my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Harry Hjaig. Be that as it may, I submit, there should 
be all-round Indianization of the services in order to get down to a reduced 
scale of expenditure on the pay of the services. Anyone wishing to serve 
in India must try to approximate to the Indian standard of life in order 
to reduce their scale of expenditure a great deal. Sir, Indianization has 
been a topic on all sides of this House for a very lon^g time, but in spite- 
of that, that process has not at all been going on rapidly as we all desire. 
Sir, I shall, in this connection, quote a few lines from 'the Eeport of the 
Central Committee to illustrate my meaning : 

'Tn connection with the recruitment of the services, it is clearly inconsistent with 
the principles of responsible government that such recruitment should be vested in 
any authority outside India. We, therefore, propose that recruitment for the services 
should be in the hands either of the Government of India or of the Provincial 
Governments, as the case may be, and that the Governments concerned should be 
free to choose their own agency for this purpose.” 

That was the recommendation of the Central Committee of which my 
Leader was one of the members. Sir, I submit that the whole of tha 
Government of India should be Indianized to an extent such as will leave 
only a few posts for bond fide experts to be imported from elsewhere on 
high salaries and that those salaries should be less than what they are 
now. The expenditure of the Government of India can in this way be 
reduced a great deal. Another thorny subject connected with this motion 
concerns the pay of the future entrants. Now, I submit that the pay of 
future entrants should be commensurate with the capacity of the people 
to bear it, and I beg to submit that their pay should be fixed on the scale 
which was prevalent before 1858. With these words. Sir, I beg to move 
my motion. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

”That the demand under the head 'Executive Council’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, T desired to speak on this cut motion, 
but not at this stage. However, after hearing the Honourable the Mover 
of this out motion, I thought I must get up to speak at this moment. 
Sir, so far as this cut is ooncemed, I should not be misunderstood that I 
do not approve of the motion, or that I have no support for it; on the 
contrary, I have every reason to support it. My Honourable friend raised 
first, the point of motive for the retrenchment proposed. Sir, I entirely 
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subscribe to what he said with regard to it. ^i^^ \^e all know that India 
is over- taxed; we all know that from year to year (^vemment have made 
]t their habit to increase these taxes, and if there is unempljoyment or the 
people are in distress, who .can say that it is not also on account of this 
increase in taxation? Therefore, Sir, it is very necessary that we should 
ask the Government to carry on their administration with economy. The^ 
underlying motive of the cut is absolutely sound. Then comes the question 
of the method of the retrenchment. Here, I am afraid, I do not agree 
with S|Oime of the suggestions made by my Honourable friend, the Mover, 
but I should not be understood to differ from him substantially. I have 
my own views /on certain suggestions which the Mover made. Sir, with 
regard to retrenchment, I think attention should be directed first towards 
the curtailment of the number of officers. Sir, it is urged that if any 
retrenchment by reducing the number is goinjg to be made, it will add 
to the volume of unemployment at present, but on that account we 
should not shirk the task of curtailing the number of redundant officers. 
Sir, my Honourable friend, the Mover, felt an apprehension, and I think 
he had good reason for that, that when we ask that there should be re- 
trenchment by the curtailment of numbers, the Government will curtail 
only the number of subordinates. I think my Honourable friend had 
good ground for such apprehensions, but what I ask the House to consider 
is that if, by curtailing a number of superior posts, a number of sub- 
ordinates' posts is also retrenched, we must nevertheless go on whole- 
heartedly for such curtailment. 

Now, first of all, I suggest that certain Departments, which have 
been split up., but were formerly joint, should be re-amalgamated. Sir^- 
we know that the work was going on quite well under the old conditions 
and that in prosperous days, when we had no deficit Budgets, Govern- 
ment never thought that the surplus should be kept in reserve or that it 
should be directed to relieve India of the large amounli of debt that is now 
shown to be outstanding against it, but they went on increasing their 
officers all round. Any officer who just came in and wanted to enter the 
service was patronized and thus it became necessary to separate the 
Departments. That was a wrong policy and we are suffering for that now; 
and when we ask that the old system should be reverted to, the reply is 
that there is so much of work, that officers are sitting long hours at their 
desks and are over worked. Sir, all that is only unreal fear and unreal 
e^planation. Sir, I know it is quite possible to carry on with the old 
system : for instance, take the case of the Board of Bevenue. The work 
of that Board was being done satisfactorily with a Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment being in charge of it. Now we see that that part -of the Govern- 
ment Department has been split up into a separate unit with two 
Members of the Board and a Secretary and establishment. Why should 
it have been engaged, in these days of economy and depression? The old 
system should be reverted to. 

Sir, in the like manner I also object to the Tariff Board. This Tariff 
J2 Board work was also being carried on formerly by a Secretary. 

But now we have got so many Members of the Tariff Board on 
very high salaries and the Board is being continued from year to year. 
We are often told that the Board is going to end, but, any how, some work 
is found for them and the Board is kept alive. Does this indicate any 
desire of Government to make retrenchment? I need not take the time 
of the House by g)oing into many other instances, but it cannot possibly 
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be denied that there are officers in the Superior Services who are un- 
necessary. And when Government say that there are no unnecessary 
officersi the Honourable the Mover said that that question did not arise, — 
remark with which I d;o not agree. 

Then, coming to retrenchment in salaries, I submit that it can be done 
only in respect of Superior Services. Eetrenchment Committees were 
appointed, but they had no hand in retrenching Superior Services. The 
Eetrenchment Committees examined the problem and they came to the 
conclusion that retrenchment must be made. But Government came to 
the conclusion that in the case o'f their own staff, a ten per cent, cut 
should bo made, and they have now thought it necessary to restore five 
per cent, of the cut. I submit that the salaries of the Superior Services 
can nevertheless bear a large cut. Then, Sir, if they only retrench 
salaries, I dloi not think they are going to derive any very great help to 
balance the Budget or to have any saving for the nation-building Depart- 
inents. 

Then, another method of retrenchment is to Indianise, and 1 submit 
that no serious attempt is being made to that end. I admit that some 
places, which were reserved for Europeans only and were enjoyed by them 
alone, are to some extent now being given to Indians, but what I submit 
is that there! should be a greater attempt in that direction, and if they 
Indianise the offices, the Indian offiicers will work on lessor salaries than 
are now being drawn by Eui^opean officers. If economy is made in that 
manner, then only it could be said that economy of a substantial nature 
has been done. With these words, I support the motion. 

Diwan Baliadur A. Ita^aswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, it is with considerable hesitation that I venture to 
take part in this debate, because I have not had the advantage which 
members of the General Purposes Eetrenchment Committee have had of 
examining in minute detail the Budget of the Government of India on the 
civil side, and of making recommendations for finding sources of retrench- 
ment. If I, therefore, join in the debate, it is merely to put forward 
some (general considerations and not to take any particular item where I 
feel quite safely and securely that retrenchment may be carried out. 
Viewing the Budgets of the Government of India for the last few years, 
noting the tendency of the times, certainly realising the economic condi- 
tion of the world today, I do not think the Honourable the Finance 
Member or any of his colleagues will find it easy to justify a budget of 
this kind, specially when the revenues of the country are bound to go 
lower and lower. The Honourable the Finance Member knows, — ^none 
better, — that the mainstay of the revenues of the Government of India 
today is the Customs revenue. I do not know how far the policy of 
protection will continue to sway the counsels of Government and be 
accepted by future Assemblies of the country. But I do venture to look 
forward to a dav when there will be more realistic fights between free- 
traders and protectionists in this country, when interests represented 
by the producers of raw material on the one hand and the interests repre- 
sented by the consumers on the other will ally themselves against the 
industrialists and the commercial men in vindicating a policy of free-trade. 
Bir, these are tendencies which have to be taken note of by every Govern- 
ment. The general level of expenditure is such and the growth of 
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diminishing returns of revenue are also such that none can venture to 
look forward to any long period when the present scale of expenditure 
can be continued. We have seen how in various countries attempts are 
being made to balance their Budgets; and though few countries are in the- 
position in which India is today and are able to present a balanced 
Budget, I still venture to think that other countries have taken steps in 
the direction not merely of increasing their taxes but, what is far more 
important, of reducing their scale of expenditure. T think the time has 
come, Sir, when apart from the retrenchments that have been carried out, 
the whole position of the expenditure of this Government has to be 
reviewed and scales of expenditure have to be lowered down. 

Wo were told two years ago that so far as new recruits to the services 
were concerned, the revision of scales was under contemplation, but we 
have yet to know what steps have been taken and when the new revised 
scales of expenditure are going to be brought into operation. The matter 
is of some importance, Sir, because whatever the new constitution is 
going to be, it is bound to start under very unfavourable circumstances 
unless the scale of expenditure, both in ihe provinces and in the Centre, 
is considerably reduced. Hereafter, under the new constitution, the 
Provinces arc going to have services entirely under their control except 
for two All-India Services, the Civil Service and the Police Service. 
And it is not a far remote idea that in organising their provincial services 
the Provinces will take note of their own resources and revenues and, 
therefore, try to revise the scales of salary so that they might meet the 
expenditure within the revenues which they can raise. A very important 
question arises, therefore, as to what should be the relation of the All- 
India Services to such Provincial Services. In the past, scales of pay 
of the Civil Service generally regulated the scales of pay of all Provincial 
Services also, and it was right that it should be so. The District Magis- 
trate was the head of the district drawing Bs. 2,500, and there was 
bound to be a certain, parity, — if I may say so, not in the sense »)f 
equality, but in the sense of appropriateness, — between the scale of pay 
of the District Magistrate and the scale of pay, say, of the District Judge 
or of the Subordinate Judge, and so on. But in the times that are 
coming when the Provincial Services will bo entirely under the control 
of the Provincial Governments, if the scales of pay were such as would 
be suitable to the revenues of the provinces, then I ask myself what 
should be the ratio between the scales of these Provincial Services and 
the scales of the newly recniited Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police Service. I am venturing to make these observations, because 
I know that the question is now under consideration, and one of the 
aspects that I should like to be considered in reviewing the scales of 
salaries of the Police and Civil Services is their relationship to the 
newly reorganised Provincial Services. I ni.i sure, my Honourable friend, 
the Finance Member, who some time ago convened a conference of 
Finance Members of the various Provinces, would have had this aspect 
brought to their notice. 

Then, Sir, there is also another subject to be taken into consideration. 
The Government of India have followed in general terms the policy of 
the Government of Great Britain with ' reference to organising their 
expenditure. We have often in this country— I myself have been one 
of the most frequent — complained against expenditure in brick and mortar, 
but when we go to England, we realise that it is one of those evils — 
it it be an evil— which has been transmitted to us from the example of 
the Government in Great Britain. They believe in substantial structures. 
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We do not believe in that. They believe in a house like this. I do not 
know how many years these houses are going to stand. I hope no 
bricks will fall on us in the course dt our life-time extended, but they 
believe in these substantial structures, and in a scale of public works 
expenditure which is altogether unsuitable to this country. These things 
also have to be revised. I am venturing to state that it is not by 
•economy here and economy there, by retrenching a few officers or by 
retrenching a few subordinates in this part or in the other part, that the 
real scale of expenditure of the Government of India or of Provincial 
Governments can be brought down, but by a thorough overhauling of 
the whole system. If I were to go through the finances of the Provincial 
Governments and examine Bombay or Bengal, then I would have a very 
difficult tale to tell of the way in which those administrations are being 
carried on. But that is not my sphere, and I do not think it will be 
right on my part from this place to animadvert on the policy that is 
being pursued by the Provincial Governments. I venture to think that 
if the Government of India were to lay down their own policy clearly 
and unmistakably and in a way so to adjust its policy as to suit its 
revenues, the Provincial Governments will certainly learn a lesson thereon 
and so also adjust their own expenditure. Centralisation has been carried 
on far in excess of what is necessary. Tomorrow we will have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the Army Budget and of trying to shoiv that in the 
Army in spite of great efforts that have been made, which I thankfully 
acknowledge, by some of the military authorities, there are others who 
have not been equally responsive to the call of duty and to the demands 
made by the public. 

Speaking of the Civil Departments of the Government of India, 1 
venture to think that red tapism has run riot throughout the services, 
the process of noting — ^the existence of an interminable array of inter- 
mediate officers who must note on many things before you can pass 
your orders — is really responsible for the large expenditure in the civil 
department. You have to go back to a simpler state of things, when the 
District Officer or even a Member of the Governor GeneraPs Executive 
Council was more in touch with public opinion, lie had direct orders 
passed on many subjects without having to go through the interminable 
file of secretarial notes and when he was believed, if T may venture to 
say so, to take a more dispassionate view of the problems that were 
presented to him. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, soys that they may sit under a 
tree and dispense justice. I hope that in any case they will not follow 
the example of the Bombay mill-owners who sit far away in the wilderness 
from which they carry on their business unsuccessfully. 

Now, Sir, I am not one of those who believe that elementary simplicity 
can be restored in these matters, that life can go on as it used to some 
30 or 40 years ago, and there is no need at all for a complex machinery. 
The things that have taken place during the lost few years, the adjustments 
that have been necessarily made involve a more complex administration 
than that which used to exist some 30 or 40 years ago. T realise the 
necessity of it, but I venture to think that it may too easily be overdone 
that this complexity, while in one sense and a very artificial sense leads 
to efficieucy, it may in a human sense and in a realistic sense lead also 
to certain deterioration in that very efficiency for which you and I stand 
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in common. Therefore, Sir, on a motion like this I feel that the utmost 
that I can do is to sound a note of warning that the policy of Govern- 
ment with reference to many of these matters may be revised and, 
in that revision of policy, lies the real salvation of this country, the re^ 
•hope for fruitful economy to be carried out. 

Sir, we do not know what may happen in the very near future. The 
currencies of the world .are facing a crisis and are tumbling down. The 
great crisis that has overtaken America bas so far had no effect on this 
country. I am certain that it is engaging the attention of the Honour- 
.able the Finance Member. What the re-actions of the moratorium in 
the States and the possible departure from the gold standard of America 
may have on the linking of the rupee with the sterling and on the Budget 
;that the Finance Member has framed 1 am unable to say. I have an 
imeasy feeling that we may some day wake up to a crisis just as we were 
faced with in September. The only consolation that I feel is in the 
•fact that throughout the British Empire there is a common standard and 
that to that extent the linking of the irupee to the sterling may today 
prove a greater blessing than what it appeared to be in September, 1931. 
I recall the words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, when he spoke on the Ottawa Agreement in the House of 
Commons and stated that the British Empire standing together on a 
•common currency like the sterling may yet be the only portion of the 
world standing on safe and dry ground, and that it may be in a position 
to lend a helping hand to pull out of tl.e morass many other countries 
of the world. Within the last few days what has been happening in 
America lends a little support to the theory which Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
put forward. But, whatsoever it may be, not trying to indulge in high 
finance and higher politics, I hope the Government of India will take 
note of the times and that they will really make an effort which they alone 
can do and not any General Purposes Retrenchment Committee at over- 
hauling policies and at trying to so adjust their new policies as to make 
the administration less cumbrous and less expensive than what it is. 
Sir, I support this motion. 

Eony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, there is one aspect of the recruitment of services or of 
Indianization that has not been put forward before this House. The 
backward communities, viz., the agriculturists and the military classes are 
all ignored in the recruitment of services, particularly in civil departments, 
and Indianization is, in practice, another name for urbanization. Rural 
people are all out of services and urban people have got a monopoly of all 
the services, and, in spite of all assurances from time to time giyen by 
heads of Departments and by Executive officers to the people belonging 
to martial race and to agriculturists for some favoured treatment, the 
position is simply this that all offices are. choked vuth urban people, and 
it is very difficult to break the monopoly until Government were to take 
drastic rneasures in order not to show particular favour to the rural people 
but to guarantee everybody his due. 

Mr. Oay^ Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur 'cum Champaran; Non-Muham- 
madan) : Another point of difference — urban versus rural I 

Hony. Oaptain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: Yes, that is more 
nationalistic than your communal distribution. At least this territorial 
distribution will take away the sting of communal distribution. I have 
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;got figures to show that the non-agriculturists living in villages are equal 
'sufierers with the agriculturists living in villages, and, therefore, I have 
[classcfl the population as rural and urban. It is only the town nou*agri- 
culturist that lias got a monopoly of the services and, for that, some 
measures should be found. With your permission. Sir, I may give a few 
. examples to show how the best from among agriculturists are being kept, 
nut and the worst from among the non-agriculturists are being taken in, 
in order to keep tliis monopoly on aecnunt of the great influence that 
Superintendents and others exercise over the heads of Departments and 
. their bosses. I will mention the case of a non-agiiculturist Sub-Judge in 
the Punjab. This gentleman was only a matriculate and had no legal 
qualification to his credit. But he belonged to a town and his father had 
great influence with the Honourable Judges of the High Court. This 
gentleman would have done very well as a clerk as he was hard of hearing; 
but, instead of being offered a post of a clerk, he was appointed a Sub- 
Judge. He went on, or rather his readers went on, taking down the state- 
ments of witnesses and passing decrees for o. number of years. To add to 
this, this gentleman was very ambitious and, in order to get something 
more, he asked the present Governor for an interview. 

Mr. S. 0, Hitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): On a point of order: what is the relevancy of this dis^ 
cuRsion on the retrenchment motion of my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt? 

Eony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: I have already 
said, Indianisation is another name for urbanisation and that that should 
stop.. 

Mr. Lalchand Navahrai: Can we give individual cases? 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: I have already 

stated that I want to show that these things are working such a great 
havoc that the worst people belonging to one class are being taken in, 
whereas the best people belonging to the other class, even if highly 
educated, are being kept out; and I am within my rights to quote a few 
instances, I am not naming persons, but only giving instances to illustrate 
what I have said. 

Bhai Parma Hand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhammadan) : To which 
class do you belong? Urban or rural? 

An Etonourabla Member: He is both where loaves and fishes are con- 
cerned. 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: Choose whatever 

definition you like, hut let this division be accepted. 

(Interruption.) 

Mr. P. E, James (Madras: European): Are you a vegetarian? 
(Laughter.) 

HOny. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: Sir, this gentleman 
applied to the present Governor for an interview in order to get something 
more. At the interview, His Excellency came to know that he could not 
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hear, and, after the interview, a note went to the BTigh Court that the 
man should be medically examined. He was sent before the medical 
Board and w’as asked to resign. But, is it not a pity that for this Gov- 
ernment had taken twenty long years to discover that he could not act 
as a Sub- Judge? 

Sir, there was another gentleman coming from the same community 
who wanted to get an executive post and applied direct for recruitliient. 
He was highly qualified, but ho was a weakling sort of man, and when he 
appeared before the Medical Board, they declared him unfit for that execu- 
tive job. He had influence in some ofiices and got himself into that office 
as a clerk and today he is occupying that very executive post for which 
the Medical Board, set up by Government, had declared him unfit. 

An Honourable Member: Have you got personal grudge against that 
gentleman ? 

Eony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Cband: Not at all. There 
fire many other cases of this type and I have mentioned this to illustrate 
my point. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. K. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I think the 
Honourable Member cannot be repeating all these individual peraonal 
cases : they are quite irrelevant to the issue before the House. 

Eony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: I am not namiifg 

anybody . 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : It is not a 
question of naming anybody at all: no doubt the Honourable Member 
juight* give, just by way of illustration, a case that the policy of retrench- 
ment pursued is not correct; but if he were to keep on the whole time 
giving a scries of cases, he will be quite out of order 

Eony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: With your permis- 
sion, Sir, I will quote two more cases, not of this class, to illustrate another 
side of the question, There is a clerk in one of the offices in Delhi. 
(Tntemipticns.) Why interrupt? I know something of relevancy and I 
know this is relevant; but my remarks are unpalatable and, therefore, I 
am being interrupted from all sides. Sir, this clerk has got military rela- 
tions to back him up. He got into that office about three years ago; he 
went on very well; but when retrenchment started in that office, as he 
was a Hindu Jat, he got a notice that there was no place for him. He 
brought in. a few military officers in full uniform with medals on their 
breasts to the head of the Department to recommend him. But it w^as 
impossible for him to be retained as there were more Hindus in that office 
than could be tolerated. The recommendations had no effect. 

One fine morning this gentleman went to a Ourdwara and took Pohal 
and came out as a full-fledged Sikh and this time he came to the office, 
not with military officers with their medals on their breasts, but with a 
Granihi. The Granihi now recommended him as a Sikh and he was taken 
in. T knew the boy before and when I happened to go to that office I 
could not recognise him. 

An Honourable Member: That is a very good case. 

c 
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Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: My Honourable 
friends will not listen, that is the difficulty. I will give you a still more 
amusing case later. As I was saying, I went to that office and although. 
I knew that boy before, be recognised me, but 1 could not recognise 
him ; and as he seemed to be very familiar, I could not ask him his name 
even. When another gentleman came and I asked him this boy’s name, 
he gave me the name and particulars mentioned by me here. Perhaps my 
Muhammadan friends might be under the impression that this is not so 
in their community. In their community also, the villagers are equal 
sufferers. There was a distinguished graduate of the Punjab University. 
He happened to be a Muhammadan Jat. He was anxious for Government 
service and, he had taken a B. A. degree, as well as a degree in teaching. 
He applied for a job as a teacher in some Government School, but he 
failed. He knocked at the doors of communal institutions, Islamia 
Colleges and Islamia Schools and, there too, he met with the same fate, 
because, as I learned from him, the men who were in charge of those 
institutions happened to be urban people and they had enough relatives 
and friends to support. Having learnt that there was a Hindu Jat High 
School at Eohtak, he applied for a job with us. I was Honorary Secre- 
tary, of this' institution, and, seeing the high qualifications, I persuaded 
my Committee to accept him, particularly as he had passed the Honours 
School in Mathematics and was thus highly qualified. He remained with 
us for six years and he was so brilliant that during these six years he 
passed M.A. in English and M.A. in Persian as a private candidate. 
After having thus equipped himself, he again tried for a Government job 
in one of the Colleges and he was given the same reply, because every- 
where there was that urban influence and there was no place for poor 
villagers who had no backing, and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
the Department could be persuaded to take him on the high salary of 
Es. 110 per mensem, where men of inferior qualifications were given 
start at Es. 250 per month. 

Sir, there is one more case of a Jat graduate who having knocked at 
all the doors learnt that there was going to be recruitment for police 
constables and approached the office of the Superintendent of Police. 
There he stood amongst a row of illiterate people, and as he was a well 
built man, he was selected and sent to the medical officer for examination, 
along with others. He was declared medically fit. But somebody from 
that office whispered into the ears of the Superintendent of Police that 
this man was a graduate, and that was enough for the Superintendent of 
Police. He at once said that there was no place for this man and advised 
him to go and serve somewhere else as a Babu. This is the treatment 
that is being meted out in services to the poor villagers. I have brought 
all these instances to the notice of the Treasury Benches, because on the 
day the Bailway Budget was being discussed, it was pointed out that the 
whole question "of recruitment to services was under consideration, and I 
only request that this aspect of the question should not be lost sight of! 
These may be extreme cases, but the fact is that everywhere there is the 
urban monopoly and rural people, whether they are Muhammadans, Hindus 
or Sikhs, martial or non-martial, agriculturist or non-agriculturist, are all 
equally sufferers. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I rise to support the motion of my friend, 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. I also at the same time desire to express my full 
iympathy with th« line of argument adopted by my friend. Captain 
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Lfllchand, but I must say that the division of the people into rural and 
urban areas is rather unintelligible .... 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: It is so for election 
purposes. There a division between rural and urban people exists, and 
the same thing should be tried in services also. 

Mr. B. V, Jadhav: With all due deference, I still fail to recognise 
the difference, because it is very difficult to say where urban begins and 
rural ends. I myself was bom in a municipal town 60 years ago. That 
town, at that time, contained about 6,000 inhabitants, and the popula- 
tion has not very much increased even now. That town ought to be 
known as rural area and it is called an urban area. So the difference 
between urban and rural is very imaginary, No line can be fixed, and the 
division of rural and urban cannot work properly. But I fully appreciate 
my Honourable friend’s sentiments, because my people are also suffering 
from the same disabilities. I shall make myself clear. I feel that the 
difference should be the agricultural interests, and urban interests or 
commercial interests. They are generally at variance. In my part of the 
countrj', there are what are called the Pandrapeshas or men with white 
clothes, while the agricultural people put on soiled clothes, and the 
Pandrapeshas or the Bhadralok classes, as they are called in Bengal, do 
not allow the agricultural people to come forward; because the former form 
a privileged community with vested interests, and that is what, I thinks 
my friend Mr. Lai Chand means. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: You mean Captain Lalchand? 

Mr. B. V, Jadhav: I did not mean you; I meant my friend. Captain 
l^ao Bahadur Lai Chand. Now, Sir, on account of the world war, the 
finances of the country were very much inflated. The Government of 
India found too much money on their hands, and, in their anxiety to get 
rid of it, they began to increase their expenditure. They started new 
offices, recruited new officers and appointed Commissions to suggest in 
what way the surplus money should be distributed among the then holders 
of the higher offices. The Lee Commission made recommendations and 
provided for amenities to the various services, and in that way the sur- 
pluses of those days were swallowed up. Now, we have fallen on quite 
normal times. The revenues have again dwindled, and it is difficult for 
the Government to make both ends meet, and on every side they are 
pressed for economy and retrenchment. Government are advised to cut 
their coat according to the cloth, and that, I think, is a very sound advice. 
But Government, instead of accepting that advice, are trying to stretch 
their cloth to make it longer in order to provide better covering for the 
body, and in that process of stretching, there is the danger that the cloth 
might become weaker or it might be tom. Government, in order to 
expand or enlarge their revenues, have been piling up taxes upon taxes, 
and the limit has now been reswhed, and, therefore, I think it will be very 
difficult to realise in future years even what is estimated. Government 
have been going on with great complacency, and they think that matters 
will go on as they have been going on during the past years. But I am 
afraid that a crash may come one day. It has already come, but the 
Government do not want to recognise it, because, last year or about 18 
months ago, they could balance their Budget by levying Heavy taxes which. 
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were quite distasteful to this side of the House and to the public at large. 
With regard to their anxiety to give honey or to provide jam for those who 
have been taking their bread, they have tihis year made provision by 
restoring the five per cent. cut. If they had, at the same time, taken care 
to raise the taxable limit of income-tax on incomes from Ks. 1,000 and 
Bs. 1,500, that would have softened some of us, because really the people, 
who are in receipt of that income, are to be pitied and ought to be helped. 
But Government had no concern for them; they wanted to recoup the 
losses of their own servants, although they were getting fairly high 
salaries, and they have restored the five per cent, cut without having any 
regard to the miseries of the other people. Betrenchment there must be, 
and, for that purpose, there ought to be a general overhauling of the 
services. It will not do to merely recruit the new entrants on low'er 
scales; of course they must be recruited on lower scales, but it is necessary 
in order to provide relief to the revenues of the country that there should 
be a proportionate cut in the salaries of the incumbents now in services. 
I do realise the imperative necessity of keeping up promises, but, in their 
own interest, I think, the services, that are now drawing high salaries, 
should see the wisdom of accepting a voluntary cut. It will not look well 
for the Government to prescribe a cut of their own accord, because Gov- 
ernment are bound down by their promises, but I think it is not unnatural 
to expect that the services themselves should come forward and accept a 
voluntary cut and, in that way, help the revenues of the Government of 
India. 

Sir, the Government have not done enough in the matter of retrench- 
ment. The General Purposes Committee have made detailed suggestions, 
and most of them have not been accepted, and Government have been 
going on in their own old way of maintaining the former scale of expendi- 
ture and the same standard of expenditure. This will not do. But when 
Government are pressed to do something and to reorganise the Depart- 
ments, they appoint Committees like the Eeorganisation Committee of 
Bombay which generally make suggestions which are appreciated neither 
on this side, nor on the other. I do not think that the Government should 
repeat that experiment. They have got suflicient experience how to reorga- 
nise, and, therefore, they ought to see that expenditure is reduced all round 
in every Department including the Military. 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
Deputy President, I dealt with the subject on the last occasion at some 
length and I will, therefore, be as brief as possible. We still adhere to the 
proposals we made as regards retrenchment. 

The question has been raised by the Honourable gentleman who moved 
this motion that, instead of effecting any retrenchment of the personnel, 
we should concentrate attention on the reduction of salaries. I do not thinlc 
that a position like that can meet with the approval of the House generally. 
If there are superfluous officers on the staff of the Government of India in 
any Department, there is no justification whatever to maintain them in 
their appointments even in spite of the fact that there is unemployment in 
the countr\\ Sir, it is quite possible to retrench the personnel to a fairly 
considerable extent, the personnel of superfluous officers, or mo®^ accurately 
speaking, officers who really could be spared in an emetgi^ey, without 
causing any great hardship to those men. There are a ndmtier of men in 
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every Department of tlie Government who have earned their pension or are 
on the verge of earning their pension. If we could get rid of those men, 
bfcause of the financial situation, no real hardship would be caused to them, 
and, as regards the others, who have to be retrenched owing to financial 
necessity, it would not be difficult to provide compensation, reasonable 
compensation, which is all that they can expect. As a matter of policy 
too, the keeping of superfluous men, I mean men who really are not wanted 
especially when our financial position is so stringent, is a bad policy 
altogether. It is politically undesirable, it creates a tendency which none 
of us like. 

As regards the reduction of salaries, I wish to remind the House that the 
procedure originally contemplated was that the General Purposes Sub- 
committee and the Chairman of the various other Sub-Committees should 
deal with them. Afterwards the Government changed their attitude in this 
respect and deputed an Officer of their own to deal with the question. I 
think the Officer has been at work for more than a year or so and has 
drawn up, I understand, some sort of scheme. We were asked what we 
thought of that, and we made it quite clear that we could not be asked to 
be responsible for any scheme which the Officer, who had been posted to 
deal with the question, might have suggested. That is the only position 
we could take up in the matter. Some of us contended that to deal with 
a question like this, which does bristle with many difficulties, and I have 
had some experience of work of this nature, would take a fair amount of 
time and investigation in which all the provinces of India would have to be 
included if a populaT committee were to deal with the subject satisfactorily. 
1 say this, because it raises very difficult questions. For instance, the 
question of difference of pay between Indians and Europeans employed in 
the same class of work is a question of political significance and I am 
absolutely sure that, unless due care is taken to consult and conciliate 
Indian public opinion, there will be very great difficulty and there will be 
discontent in the services themselves. (Hear, hear.) It is a danger which 
has got to be guarded against, but any way that is a matter which will be 
dealt with in this House if the Government choose to place the official 
scheme before us. We have not been given by the Finance Member on 
this occasion what is the actual list of retrenchments effected by them or 
proposed to be effected by them in the various Departments that have been 
dealt with by the various Sub-Committees. We had some information on 
the previous ocasion, but it has not been, so far as we know, brought up 
to date or, at any rate, placed before this House. So we are in a rather 
difficult position to deal with the question at the present moment. I hope 
the Finance Member will find it possible to give us all the information in 
detail regarding the retrenchments that have been carried out in all the 
departments, — ^the Civil Departments, the Foreign and Political Department 
and the Army Department — and as soon as possible, before the Finance 
Bill comes up, because, as we have already made it clear, we will have 
to deal with the Finance Bill to a great extent in the light of the reduc- 
tion in expenditure that we can effect. (Hear, hear.) That is the position 
and I do not think I shall be justified in taking any further time of the 
House in this matter, 

Mr, t, E. James: I do not want to occupy any time except what is 
necessary to make two points in regard to the scales of pay for future 
entrants'in the services. Some of us have felt for some time that thig 
matter is one of considerable urgenev, and no doubt it is being dealt with 
fis speedily as the complicated circumstances permit. We feel that as 
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early as possible the position in regard to the future of the services in this 
country should be made perfectly clear in a way which is not at present 
made sufficiently clear, to those who enter the services from England. 
Possibly the proposals which, I believe, have been accepted by the Imperial 
Bank for a common basic scale of pay for all members of its newly recruit- 
•ed service may indicate the way in which this problem may be settled as 
far as the all-India Services are concerned. But, in saying that, I should 
like to put forward two points for the consideration, more particularly, of 
the Home Member. The first is this. While it may be true that some 
reduction is desirable and necessary in looking at the basic pay from the 
Indian point of view, I, and many of those associated with me, feel very 
strongly indeed that whatever scale is laid down it should be such as to 
continue to attract the best men both in this country and, where they are 
necessarily recruited from abroad, in England. A well paid service in the 
end is a cheaper service to the community. I would most strongly put 
forward the point of view that not only is efficiency of tremendous import- 
ance, but also incurruptibility of the services as we know it today is as 
essential, and that is only gained in any country by ensuring that the pay 
and prospects of the services are such as to continue to attract the finest 
type of manhood of that country. 

An Honourable Member: What is the salary paid in England? 

Mr. F. £, James: The second point is this. In regard to the pay of the 
new entrants to the services, I ta,ke it that the closest possible comsultation 
will be carried on with the Provincial Governments, and I would like to 
-explain the reason for this. I was a member of the Eetrenchment Com- 
mittee in Madras which recently went into the whole question of the pay 
and prospects of the Provincial Services, and the Government of Madras 
have now accepted certain proposals which were drawn up in some detail 
by an officer who was put on special duty for the purpose of examining the 
recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee in regard to the ser- 
vices. There seems a danger that one of the great blessings which the 
all-India Service has given to India, namley, a form of administrative unity, 
should be broken up seriously by allowing Provincial Governments to fix 
scales of pay for Provincial Services without necessarily having reference to 
the all-India scales of pay which will be fixed for new entrants to the ser- 
vices. Just to take one illustration of this difficulty that I foresee 
Suppose you take the province of Madras, you find they have fixed certain 
scales of pay for certain services and yet in a particular service there may 
be a listed post which normally is filled by an all-India Officer. Suppose 
the pay of that all-India Officer filling that particular post is out of all re- 
lation "to the pay which has been fixed for the services in that particular 
province, there will naturally be great heartburning on the part of the 
Provincial Services. The whole question is a complicated one and yet, as 
I can imderstand it. Provincial Governments are at present being allowed 
to come to definite conclusions on the question of Provincial Services and 
their pay for the future. I take it that the most careful consideration will 
be given to this particular point, because, unless it is given, I fear the 
danger that has been mentioned in some quarters already, of splitting np 
India into a series of almost independent administrative units, which have 
very little relation to the Central, dare I call it “the steel frame of the all- 
India “ service in regard to pay and prospects. I should be grateful if ti^® 
Home Member could throw some light on these points. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, the debate 
this morning deals with three different topics, retrenchment^ Indianisation 
xmd reduction of pay for future entrants. The question of retrenchment, 
I find, has to some extent been treated as a gener^ problem and, therefore, 
goes rather outside my province. I have no doubt that my Honourable 
colleague, the Finance Member, will take some other occasion during 
the debates on the Budget to deal with any general points tha^t may 
have been raised in regard to retrenchment, but there is one point I should 
like to miake with reference to what my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt, said. I think he credited my Honourable colleague, the 
Finance Member, with a remarkable feat in increasing taxation, did he 
eay, to the extent of 140 crores. Groaning as we are under heavy taxation, 
1 do not think we have approaohed that figure which represents double 
the present taxation figure. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1 meant the total amount. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Now, with reference to this question 
of taxation. I think I have "noticed a tendency among Honourable 
Members to ignore the fact that Government servants are also unfortunately 
tax-payers and, in fact, they are the most rigid tax-payers of this 
country. There is no possibility of a Government servant not paying 
the uttermost pie in his income-tax and Government servants, certainly 
those in the higher ranks, do contribute very considerably to the customs 
revenue. I hope, therefore, the House will bear in mind the fact that 
while we all regret heavy taxation, Government servants regret it as- 
much as any other members of the community. 

We have had some discussion aa to whether retrenchment in the 
services should be carried out by the reduction of posts or by reduction 
of scales of pay. I am sure, the House will agree that there can be 
no case for retaining in Government service any officers whose service 
is not really required in the public interest, and that is the object to which 
the various Eetrenchment Committees have devoted themselves. They 
have gone very carefully through the establishments and have endeavoured, 
wherever .possible, to reduce the number of posts, but I do not think 
it is possible to reduce the number of posts very largely. The administra- 
tion of this country for many years was carried on on a scale, I w’ould 
claim, of great economy. A Government servant in this country is a 
hard worker. The .Government expect lo get very long hours of work 
out of him and they do get those long hours of work, I do not think 
there is very much to be done by reducing numbers unless w’e are prepared 
to adopt an altogether different standard of Government work. And that 
leads me to the point that Honourable Members perhaps hardly realise 
as clearly as \ve do, who are connected with the administration, what 
a very great burden of work is imposed on the Government services in 
this country by the democratic system which has been partially intro- 
duced in this country in the last ten years and will be carried further 
in the new constitution. There are many merits. Sir, in the system of 
Government by democracy, but I do not think that economy in the 
public services is one of those merits and, if Honourable Members expect 
to Qnd such economy, I am afraid they will inevitably be disappointed. 

On the topic of Indianisation, little was said and I think for a veiy 
good reaSbn, and that is that in the great majority of services in this 
country Indianisation holds the field completely, that is to say, in all 
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the Provincial Services and in the great majority of the Central Services 
it now rests with the Governments in India to recruit as they please, and 
the recruitment of Indians is the general and almost invariable rule. 
With regard even to the All-India Services, I hope the House will 
remember that there are only two of the great All-India Services or, 
If we count the Indian Medical Service, three, in which at the present 
moment any recruitment of Europeans continues. In the 

^ case of the other services, aftei the Lee Commission, the 

recruitment for some services was completely suspended or rather finally 
discontinued. In a few services, at the present moment recruitment is 
suspended pending the inauguration of the new constitution, namely, the 
Indian Forest Service and the Irrigation Branch of the Indian Service 
of Engineers, and the recruitment of Europeans only continues in the 
Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service and the Indian Medical 
Service. {An Honourable Member: “Railways?'*) The Railways are not 
according to our classification described as an All-India Service, but as 
a Central Service. It is perfectly true that the recruitment of Europeans 
still continues in the Railway Services, but in the great number of Central 
Services, Class I, the recruitment of Europeans has already ceased. 

Now, I come finally to this very difficult question of the reduction of 
pay of future entrants into the services. As the Honourable the Leader 
of the Independent Party has reminded us, this was a question w^hich 
came under the consideration of the General Purposes Retrenchment 
Committee, and, on the occasion of its last meeting, it was explained to 
the Committee that wo had an Officer on Special Duty who was engc^ed 
in working out new scales of pay for future entrants into the services 
under the Government of India. That work. Sir, is approaching comple- 
tion. The officer, — who has not, I may mention, been on duty for as 
long as a year — ^has devoted himself in the first place to the scales cf 
pay for what are known as the Class I and the Class II Services. When 
those have been satisfactorily settled, it ought to be a matter of no great 
difficulty to devise n^w scales of pay for the future entrants into the 
subordinate and clerical services under the Government of India. In 
devising new scales of pay, we have to bear in mind certain essential 
principles. My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, Suggested, 

I think, that it was possible to devise a scale of pay which, however low, 
would not involve the temptation of a departure from rectitude in the 
public services. There, Sir, I think, that the experience of the world is 
against him. A service which is paid on foo low a scale almost invariably 
in all countries of the world is corrupt, but I do not mean thereby to 
assert that any particular scale is necessarily too low. We have got 
to find what would be a reasonable scale to attract men of the stamp 
that we require and to give them a life which can be regarded as reason- 
able and which they will live writh contentment. We must see that 
we get suitable candidates for our services and that the pay bears some 
relation to the responsibility of the work. Now, those principles are, 

I hope, being borne in mind by the Officer on Special Duty. We have 
to devise, of course, scales w’hich are suitable to the conditions of this 
country; and, taking up the point that was raised just now by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, I would, say that it is essential, in fixing 
these new scales of pay, that we should fix them primarily with reference 
te the conditions in this country and ilot with reference to the conditions 
Sa any other country. Now, the Officer on 'Special Duty is in close touch 
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with the Proviaoial Governments, many of whom have already fixed new 
scales of pay for their future entrants and we are fully conscious of the 
fact that it is desirable to maintain — won’t say uniformity — ^but, at any 
rate, something like it, or at any rale to see that there are no glaring 
discrepancies, unjustified by local conditions, between the remuneration 
given in one part of India and in another for similar work. But, having 
said that, I would remind my Honourai)le friend, Mr. James, that the 
Provincial Governments of the future are going to be, to use the popular 
phrase, “autonomous units’* (Hear, hear), and that we cannot expect 
to impose on them any uniformity of policy in a matter like the remune- 
ration of their public servants. They must be left to determine that in 
accordance with their own judgment. 

Therefore, I think w^e are pursuing the right lines her© by dealing, 
in the first place, with the services under our own control, the pay for 
which can be fixed on considerations connected with conditions in India 
and, therefore, we are proceeding in the first place with the pay of tJ*e 
Central Services, Class I and Class IT. and the subordinate and the 
clerical services. Honourable Members are aw^are, and it has been stated 
before in this House, that at the same time inquiries are being made in 
regard to the future scales of pay for the All-India Services, namely, the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service. Those inquiries 
reveal certain difficulties. While it may be possible to reduce — and it is 
possible to reduce — the scales of pay on purely Indian conditions, we 
have got to bear in mind, as my Honourable friend, Mr. James, said 
just novy, that, if we continue to recruit Europeans, we must get Euro- 
peans of the standard and character required and that unless w^e git 
them, it is no use recruiting Europeans at all. The question of what rates 
of pay will attract men of that type is one of fact, on which we must be- 
dependent on the information we get from England. It is a matter on 
which the Secretary of State ought to be in a better position to form an 
opinion than we are. 

As I said, inquiries ^ve been initiated with the Secretary of State 
and we have not yet received any definite information from him. I would 
also remind the House that of course the final responsibility for deter- 
mining the rates of pay for the All-India Services rests with the Secretary 
of State and not with the Government of India. 

Sir Oowasii Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Does 
that apply to the future too? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: My Honourable friend w^as present 
at the Third Bound Table Conference in which he had the advantage of 
me as I was out here. So far as constitutional proposals for the future 
are concerned, I think I must ask him to w%ait for another few weeks 
until the proposals of His Majesty’s Government are published in the 
White Paper. 

Well, Sir, I think. I have dealt with the. main points raised in this 
debate. The Government of India do realise the great importance from 
the point of view of the finances of the country of reducing the scales 
of pay for future entrants; and. as the House is aware, those who are 
at present being engaged in the Government of India. services — ^the Central 
Services — are being engaged on the distinct understanding that their pay 
^ill be that which may be fixed when conclusions have been reached on 
the inquiries made by the Officer oh Special Duty. 
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One last word, Sir. I am sure that this House does recognise the 
admirable work done in all branches of the administration by the services 
throughout this country, and, 1 believe, under the new conditions, an 
honest and efficient administration will be, if anything, more important 
than it has been in the past. I look upon it as the very foundation of 
stability for the future; and, while, in these days of financial crisis, wo 
jnust look to all possible economies, I hope the House will revise that 
an ill-paid and discontented service is not a good economy. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I have one thing to say in reply to the 
Honourable Member. He said that Government servants were rigid 
tax-payers. No doubt they have to pay taxes along with other people of 
this country, but my point is that people outside the charmed circle of 
Government service do not get the high salaries which they get, and they 
have nothing to grumble, because their taxes bear an infinitesimally small 
proportion to their salaries while these outside people sometimes pay more 
than their incomes. 

Then, Sir, with reference to the remarks of Mr. James about efficiency 
and incorruptibility, I would submit that in this country where we Lave 
never weighed the worth of a man by the salary he gets or by Lis earthly 
possessions, if the services are Indianised, it will not impair either their 
honesty or their efficiency. It may be otherwise with nations who have 
a different outlook of life and have a different culture. What I was 
pressing in this House was thorough Indianisation of all the services 
excepting those for which we need the services of experts. My submission 
was that all recruitment by the Secretary of State for India should cease 
arid recruitment should proceed in India by the Government of India. 
And in view of the statement made by the Honourable the Home Member, 
I see that we are still far off from the realisation of that goal for which 
we have been pressing. 

Sir, we find very often a man of the same or probably better 
intellectual calibre serving as subordinate to a man who has somehow or 
other secured a higher job. Take, for example, the case of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service wo are appointed District J udges to hear 
appeals from judgments of experienced Subordinate Judges. I think those, 
who have any knowledge of tlje judiciary, will admit that when a Joint 
Magistrate is made a District and Sessions Judge, he does not know the 
a, b, c of civil law, far less is he competent to sit in judgment over 
experienced Subordinate Judges. All these things induce heart-burnings 
amongst members of the Provincial Services among whom there are men 
far more competent than those imder whom they have to work. Sir, I 
•expected a better assurance from my Honourable friend, the Home 
Member, in those three matters. On the principle, I think, we, on this 
side of the House, and they, on the other side, agree, that principle being 
that there should be retrenchment in service and salaries and also Indiani- 
sation. There has also been an admission that the pay of the future 
-entrants cannot be the same as it is now. I welcome the admission of this 
principle and, in view of that admission, I will ask for leave of the House 
to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K.* Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: ’ 

a aum not exceeding Re. 77,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Executive Council*. ** 

The motion was adopted. ' 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will take up Demand No. 39 — Army Department — in the ^temoon, and 
the discussion will be centred on the cut motion to be moved by Mr. 
Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Thirty Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Thirty Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


Demand No. 39 — ^Aemy Department. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The motion 
before the House is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,09,000 be granted to the Governor General^ in 
Council to defray the charges! which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Army Department*.** 


Indianisation of the Indian Army. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I beg to move : , 

“That the demand under the head ‘Army Department* be reduced by Re. 1.** 

Sir, a similar cut motion had been moved by me last year, and this 
subject of the Indianisation of the Indian Army has been attracting the 
attention of this House and also the whole of India outside this House 
for many years. There are certain features which we like to bring to the 
notice of the Army Department year after year. I will not touch upon' 
the heavy expenditure which will come tomorrow to be dealt with on the 
cut motions of my other friends. I will confine myself to the strength 
of the Army and not to the retrenchment through Indianisation, but only 
to what should be the units and what should be the strength and how 
the Indian Army should be formed. 

It cannot be denied and nobody can contest the question that the 
defence of a country must be made by the people of the country. No 
country can ever aspire to be self-governing without its own army. (Hear, 
hear.) If India has to depend upon the English Army for her defence, 
then India can never be suitable to be a self-governing country. (Hear, 
hear.) We can make India a self-governing country only at that time when 
we do not stand up for the help of the British troops. It may be said 
that at the present time the British troops are essential to keep internal 
peace and I will not contest this point at all, and I say that India requires 
in her present conditions the number of British troops that are there. 
But my point is this — how long will India require this? Are we going 
io take any step forward to make India realise its goal by having its own 
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Army led by its own officers? That is the only point which I would urge 
today and that is the only point which I want to place before the House. 

My contention was, in 1923, when I moved a Eesolution that in future 
all the recruitment in the Indian regiments should be from the Indians 
themselves. By that process I meant that within 22 or 23 years' time 
we might have had all the officers of all the Indian regiments Indianised. 
That was considered to be a slow process, but if we had entered upon that 
policy in 1923, then, by these ten years* time at least in all the Indian regi- 
ments we would have had by this time all the Indian Captains, though not 
all the Majors. Sir, on that point the then Commander-in-Chief, the late 
Lord Eawlinson, made an announcement that eight units would be ah 
once Indianised. That came as a surprise to the Assembly as the Hon- 
ourable Members did not know whether it would be beneficial to India 
or not. I did not at that time withdraw my Eesolution, although I was- 
asked by several Members to do so and I did not like to withdraw my 
Eesolution, and now,* after ten years* time, I realise that I was justified 
in not withdrawing that Eesolution. I think, the system by which the 
eight units had been Indianised was not a good one and it has not been 
approved by the Indian officers or by l!i<» Indian public at large. 1 think 
the policy was not the right policy. What I demanded was that in all the 
regiments we should have the future recruitment from the Indian Officers 
only. I must pay credit to the British Officers who have taught discipline 
nql; only to the Indian soldiers, but also to the Indian Officers who have 
worked under them, and I want that the high tradition of the British 
Officers which they have acquired after many years and centuries in their 
regiments should continue and become the tradition of the Indian Officers 
who join the Army., Therefore, I did not like that regiments should be 
Indianised at once, but what I wanted is that a great deal of development 
should come in by that 'process of the Indian officers who join the Army 
as cadets beginning to learn and acquire the traditions^ of the British 
officers who have so nobly and so well acquitted themselves in India and 
elsewhere. I wanted that that tradition should be followed and that that 
sense of discipline should be acquired by the Indian cadets when they 
grew up under them, and under the direction of their Captains, Majors 
and Colonels they miist acquire the same habit. If, by that process, an 
Indian cadet reaches to the position of a Colonel of his Eegiment, then he 
should be in possession of the same tradition and sense of discipline as 
possessed by the English Officers. I wanted that process to be adopted 
and I still hold that that process should be adopted. I am not at all 
enamoured of the process and procedure that has been adopted now of 
separating certain units which may be called at present the depressed 
classes of the Army : because even now the Officers of those regiments do 
not, as far as I learn, like themselves to be singled out at all. No 
regiment wants that it should remain the only absolutelv Indian regiment 
while the others are riot. If there is an Indian Officer holding the higher 
ranks in the Army and if there is a British Officer holding a lower rank, 

I want that the latter should be rplaced under the Indian Officer and there 
should be no distinction between the Indian and the English Officers. 
The Indian Officer must learri how to obey the orders of his superior British 
Officers and, at the same time, he must know how to teach his junior 
British Officers also. He must be placed under the same category and 
there should be no distinction between the British Officer and the Indian- 
Officer in the regiment. There must be fellowship. So long there has 
been very ^od feeling between the British Officers and the Indian 
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sepoys: there has been brotherly feeling and they have stood side by 
side: the Indian soldiers have shed their blood for the sake of the 
British Officers, and when they have been led by British Officers, they 
had full confidence in them; and. I do not see why, if an Indian Officer 
comes up, there should be any distinction in the minds of junior British 
Officers, other than what the Indian soldiers and junior Indian Officers have 
for their higher British Officers. It must be the same position there, 
and the same confidence should be enjoyed by both sides. What we want 
is that only opportunities should be given to Indians. In the past, when 
Indians had their own way, they have shown that they were second to 
none. What they require now is only an opportunity to be given under 
present conditions. They arc not lacking in martial spirit, llie Indian 
sepoys and their sons are second to none in the world as far as their 
martial spirit is concerned. If they are properly taught and brought under 
the same discipline, I think they will be second to none as officers in 
future. The only thing is that they have not been provided with proper 
opportunity. The Indian sepoy is too poor to afford the cost of higher 
education for his son and to send him to Sandhurst or some military 
college. For this I must congratulate the Government for doing what 
they have done in the past. I went, purely with this object, to see the 
opening ceremony of the Dehra Dun Military College, and I was very 
much impressed by the discipline of the cadets who had entered only a 
few months before. Within this short period they showed themselves very 
well fitted and very capable. They are the greatest hope of India’s futuiy?, 
and I think those boys, when they come and join the regular army, will 
acquit themselves as nobly as the British Officers have done in the past. 
This is a great step that has been taken and when the College has been 
opened for the training of the boys, I think a fuller opportunity should be 
given to a larger number, and, after they have had their training, I think 
all vacancies in Indian regiments should go to these boys only. I do not 
say anything about the British regiments — I shall not go into that question, 
because I do not want to mix up the question of what should be the 
strength of the British Army in India, with this problem. I shall confine 
myself to the Indian regiments. I only want that the Indian regiments 
should be officered by Indians only and I say that the Indians are quite 
capable of taking up this task: the opportunity is now lacking and when 
the opportunity comes they will justify themselves. 

I was sorry to see that certain Indian regiments have been disbanded. 
Even for the sake of economy, even for the sake of retrenchment in 

military expenditure, I would be the last to advise the disbandment of 

the Indian regiments or of the Pioneers. The Honourable the Army 
Secretary quoted the figures of the people who had been retrenched 
recently ": these people who were in those regiments and who had shown 
their good work during the last great war and who have been quite efficient 
cannot find any work nowadays in the country, if their regiments are 
disbanded. Everybody knows that the man, who enters the Army, deli- 
berately chooses to do so; and, after he retires, he is not taken up by any 
other service : he is not taken into commerce or trade ; he cannot enter 
any other profession and is left with the bare small pension which he 

gets. That pension is not sufficient for him to feed himself and his 

family, much less to educate his children. So I think this retrenchment 
by disbandment of regiments has entailed very great hardships on these 
sepoys and I would advise Government not to pursue this policy any 
further. If there is any necessity, I think another policy AoSA bi 
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adapted. Instead of disbanding and retrenching Indian regiments, which, 
do not cost so much, it would cause no hardship or detract from the- 
efficiency of the Indian army if only one British regiment is retrenched 
in place of five Indian regiments. Because disbanding five Indian regi- 
ments gives the same saving as the disbanding of one British unit can 
give. So I think it is a wrong policy and Indians must be given more 
opportunities to come up and to learn to defend their own country. The 
defence of India must be done by the Indians themselves; and as we are 
progressing, as the reforms are coming, we must learn by and by, gradually,^ 
to be fit to defend our own country and not to depend entirely upon the 
help of the British Government. As the civil administration improves, the 
military administration also must improve, and the military must become 
independent as much as the civil administration. It is no use having 
responsibility in the centre and full provincial autonomy without an army 
to defend our frontiers; and 1 think the policy should be adopted which 
would give us in the shortest period a fully equipped Indian army, officered 
by Indians alone, without depending upon British help. With these words 
I "commend my motion to the House. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

^*'That the demand under the head *Army Department* be reduced by Be. 1.** 


Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I 
listened with great interest to the speech delivered by the Mover of this 
motion and I was wondering what his real object was. He first touched 
on Indianisation of the Army, next he touched on retrenchment in the 
Army, and then he touched on other matters, which I could not follow 
with any exactness. But to take the main purport of his speech, Indiani- 
sation of the Army, he quoted from the Eawlinson report, which was never 
accepted by the Government of India and which dates from 1923-24, 
nearly ten years ago. He quotes from that report, and, on that report, 
h» has based his denaand for Indianisation of the Indian army : in other 
words he means Indianisation of the officer ranks of the Indian Army. 


Now, Sir, I was a member of the last Indian Sandhurst Committee, 
and I had the good fortune of being present at the Hound Table Con- 
ference when the subject of defence was discussed, and I had the good 
fortune again. Sir, of taking part in that discussion, and so I feel I can 

r k with a little knowledge on this matter. The Honourable the Mover 
this motion, in discussing the question of Indianisation, forgot a very 
3 rtant fact, and it is this. Indianisation of the Indian Army can 
jiy more correctly be divided into Indianisation of the rank and file 
Indiwisation of the officer class. To my mind, the greatest puzzle 



the ATpf^y» 

Army, words, the Indian rank and file of the Indian Army is 

to 9^ oopimunities, whatever be their past military history and 
tradi^Ope* be their skill as soldiers, except the so-called martial 

been entirely overlooked, in response to the policy of 
‘ aod so when you talk of Indianisation of the Indiat^ 
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Army, you ara really confining yourself to the Indianisation of an army 
so far as the North-West of India is concerned and little else. The 
Marathas are hot included in such numbers . 

Mr. S. 0. Hitxa: What about the Bengalis? 

Lieut.-Ck>lonel Sir Henry Oidney: The Madrasis are not included in 
such numbers. I may also mention that Anglo-Indians are not included 
in such .numbers. I can also mention various other communities, the 
depressed classes, for instance. The pages of ancient Indian history 
scintillate with the heroic deeds of the depressed classes when they 
formed the main body of the Indian Army, and, yet, today all these com- 
munities are ostracised from the rank and file of the Indian Army. And 
when my friend, the Mover, talked about Indianisation, it seemed to me. 
he was on the one hand denationalising the Indian rank and file, while,, 
on the other Hand, he agreed to nationalise the officer class. My friend,, 
the Honourable the Mover of this motion, talked about more Indians being 
taken into the officer class of the Army. I am entirely with him, but,, 
whereas, you allow the non-martial classes to become officers, you refuse- 
admission into the rank and file to the non-martial classes, i.e., the non- 
C 3 rilisted classes. In other words, you are prepared to allow persons belong- 
ing to non-martial classes to become officers and to command regini'ents 
recruited from the martial races only — an anomaly. Where is the sense? 
If you intend giving India a chance to develop a national Army, you 
cannot begin by making it a communal conclave. You cannot say to one- 
community ‘‘You cannot como into the rank and file, but you enter into- 
the officer class*'. There is no sense in that, and I wish the Honourable 
the Mover of this motion had touched on this aspect of the matter. 

But, Sir, in the Indiana Sajndhurst Committee, we decided on the 
enlistment of 60 officers per year. Now, at that rate it will, 
3 p. M. j think, take more than 100 years before India can have an- 
Indian Army Indianised in the true sense of the word so far as the officer- 
class is concerned. I consider this too slow a rate. I consider that a 
larger number of officers should have been provided by the Sandhurst Com- 
mittee. (“Hear, hear" from the Nationalist and Independent Benches.) 
Up till quite recently, Sir, the army has been a closed book to the Indian 
^Members of this House. We have now been given certain information 
which the last Eetrenchment Committee was able to acquire. But, Sir, 
that is nibble to a country that is thirsting, that is crying out for her own 
army. Sir, I speak on this motion as one who has every sympathy for 
India and who thinks that she should have, even if in the distant future, 
her own Rrmy. (Applause from the Nationalist Benches.) I consider. 
Sir, that in this important and vital matter a beginning and a serious 
beginning must be made today. It is much better to make an honest 
effort, even if you fail, than a camouflaged promise.’ You say to India — 
“I am going to give you Dominion status, I am going to give you an 
independent position",— and yet that very country will, for the next 100 
years, not be able to officer its own army! Sir, I want to know what 
country will submit to such a long period of waiting. I do not say this 
in any carping spirit or with bad reflection towards the present Army. 
God alone knows what India would do without the British Army today 
and God alone knows what this country would do without the British 
Officer. He is the very back-bone of the Army. I am not one of thoso 
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who say that the British Officer should be replaced en mOfSae by Indian 
officers, but I do submit that the recruitment of 60 officers per year to 
the Army is nothing else than toying with the situation. You should give 
a larger percentage, and so give India a real opportunity of * sharing and 
knowing something about the defence of her own country. You cannot 
put off the question every year or every five years by saying: *'You are 
inexperienced, in military matters and in defence, and so, I cannot give 
you .this and I cannot give you that.** A serious beginning must be made 
today. I 

The army authorities say they are Indianising a Division'. Yes, Indian- 
ising a Division, — but how' many years will it take to Indianise that 
Division and how many Divisions are there in the Indian Army 
in this country? How many years, 1 ask the Army authorities, will 
it take to Indianise the entire Army so that India, with her own Dominion 
Army, can say: “We have dominion status in ioto, i.e., with our own 
Army’*? Sir, we will be told, I know, that it will be a dangerous policy 
to go at a faster speed than we are going today. Sir, I am one of those 
who refuse to believe in the infallibility of any military expert. When 
Army Budgets are presented, to the House of Commons, there are not such 
hide-bound discussions on it of voted veraiis non- voted items of expenditure, 
and action is taken on the vote of the House, and Governments are 
defeated and go out of office on the Army Budget discussion, but it is 
not so in this House. Today, for reasons, I know, that are in some ways 
necessary, certain parts of the Army Budget are closed to this House, but 
that should not deny India a liberal opportunity of getting to know more 
about her defence, so that, when the time comes for India to get Dominion 
Status, she will be prepared in every way to defend her country. 

It may be said that India is not fit to take command of her army and 
I do not intend to enter into this matter. But what I do submit is this, 
that the Government should make a more liberal effort to Indianise the 
Indian Army by a larger recruitment of officers to that army. And I 
make this appeal to the Army Member, — and I make it with all earnest- 
ness, — do not compartmentalise your rank and . file in the Army and call 
it an Indian Army. It is not ian Indian Army. It is a communal Army 
■ consisting of a few selected communities who you, in your so-called 
superior knowledge, think are the only ones, capable of defending this 
country. I do not say that they are not good soldiers. I say they are 
ideal soldiers, but there are others, and why shut the doors to them 
including Anglo-Indians? Why deny them that chance? In supporting 
the Honourable the Mover in his motion for Indianising the Army, I not 
only refer to the officer class, but to the rank and file as well. I, there- 
fore, ask the Government of India to make a more serious effort than 
they have so far made to open recruitment in the rank and file to other 
martial classes and to give India a chance' to know more about her defences 
and prepare herself so that, when the time comes for you to give her full 
Dominion Status, she will, by a process of dovetailing with those British 
officers who will be in service then and whose names will always be 
remembered with pride and gratitude, be able to take charge of her own 
defence and control her own National Army. Sir, as a son of India, 

I maintain, India has every right to this goal promised as she has been 
with her own Dominion Status and I want a serious and substantial 
begiimmg to be made now. 
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]Cr. G. S, Banga Iyer (Bobilkimd and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Kural) : Sir, I must congratulate my Honourable and gallant friend 
for speaking like the good Anglo-Indian patriot that he has always been 
and showing thereby that so far as the question of the Indianisation of 
the Army is concerned, there is no difference of opinion among the Indians 
of whom he is one and has always claimed to be one. Sir, this fact, 1 
believe, will be taken notice of by the Army Secretary when he rises to 
reply. 

On the question of the Indianisation of the Army, there has been no 
difference of opinion among Indians. The difference of opinion has been 
between the Army Department and all that it stands for on the one side 
and the Indian opinion on the other in regard to the pace and the process 
of advance, for even they, I believe, believe in the Indianisation of the 
Army, but we do not agree with their method of Indianisation. They 
believe in the process of Indianising the Army by units, whereas we want 
them to Indianise the Army not necessarily by these units. This process 
of Indianising by units was once condemned by a member of the Skeen 
Committee who happened to be the Leader of the Independent Party, as 
creating what he described as “pariah units*^ introducing a kind class 
distinction among the Army Officers which I understood at the time and 
understand has not been to the taste of the Indian Officers themselves. 

We want the Government to visualise that as they are committed to a 
programme of developing self-government in this country, simultaneously 
with the progress of self-government, there must also be progress in the 
Indianisation of the Army, for Home Defence and Home Rule go toge^er. 
The agitation in India out in the country, and persistent demand from 
these Benches for several years, have made British opinion thmk seriously 
on this question. So high an authority as Mr. Keith in his book on 
“.Responsible Government in the Dominions^ has dwelt on this question 
in these words, some of the ideas underlying which have already been 
summed up in his own inimitable way by my Honourable and gallant 
friend, but the quotation may .be placed on record. Says Mr. Keith: 

“The justification for this attitude {tMt of the Government) was of course, the 
fact that India, specially vulnerabie to attack through 

the tribes on the^ frontier, the doubtful friendship of Afghanistan whi^ in 191& 
launched an unprovoked and rather badly parried attack on India, and the advance 
of Russian power towards Afghanistan and Chinese Turkestan, must for lo^S 

bv^armies partly of British troops, partly of Indian troops with trained 
Thft d«tv of training Indiansi as officers is still in its initial stages; race 
Siudke which U a., regards the Civil Service in whi^ arrange- 

ments were made in 1925 to increase steaJilv the proportion of Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service to fifty per cent., remains to be overcome in the Indmn army 

And it is time that it was overcome in regard to the Indian Army : 

Moreover, until India can dispense with British forces for her defrace, the British 
Government cannot surrender to Indian hands the final control of policy. 

We are not today dealing with the question of policy, but on the ques- 
tion of Indianisation there ought to be no dispute. Mr, Keith continues . 

, _ . . . . .ivailabie for tho suppression of unrest caused 

-British teooT« authoriirh“ not been to prevent. But these 

by coming from an eminent anthortty) 

considerations (Mese leaver the endeavour to open up militnrv. careers for 

Indians a®i^d Ttrafn thl people to defend themselves as a necessary condition of self- 
government.** ^ 
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Sir, quotations I'an be multiplied, but it is time that the Government 
took courage in both hands and made an advance in this direction. 

Even the Simon Commisson, in their Eeport, said that “the experiment 
of Indianisation had not advanced nearly far enough to justify so consi- 
derable a departure from established organisation, and very serious ques- 
tions would remain to be considered and answered as to the effect of 
combining the service of two kinds of military forces raised and controlled 
by two different authorities”. I admit they write with a certain amount 
of caution in this matter, but even they, at a later stage of their Eeport, 
talked of creating a Dominion Army, and I do not know what has happened 
to their suggestion about the creation of a Dominion Army. 

Mr. Eamsay Macdonald said in his book on “The Government of 
India” : 

'‘The Indian is proud to belong to the British Empire. Its greatness appeals 
to his lova of pageantry, and its very remoteness from him endows it with a majesty 
which in all soberness does not belong to it. We pride ourselves on the peace and 
justice we have given to India, duH iJity form only a hmrtn ^oxl for gratitude** 

I want that the Honourable Member opposite, the Army Secretary, 
should bear this observation of IBs Majesty's Prime Minister in mind and 
not make the army question “a barren soil for gratitude”. 

Our own record in this matter is before the Government and before the 
Army Department. I need not multiply quotations by reading out what 
Lord Birkenhead himself had stated about Indian achievements on the 
battle-fields of Europe, If Indian spldierg could do so well as they had 
done, certainly there is military talent enough in India. Give them the 
opportunities which have not been given to them so far as adequately as 
we wish that they had been given. If Indians could display so much 
valour, so much talent, so much discipline, so much capacity for organi- 
sation and even leadership, I do not see why the Government should not 
come before us and a^y that they have a programme of rapid Indianisation 
/)f the Army. (Applause.) 

] 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Mr. Deputy President, my excuse for taking part 
in this debate is that I was a member of the Committee which was set up 
in order to establish a Military College. Along with me there were other 
exponents of Indian opinion including my Honourable and gallant friend, 
Sir Henry Gidney, and a majority of us, indeed with only one or two 
exceptions, came to the conclusion that the scheme which was adopted 
by the weight of official votes, or say, the expert votes of the army, was 
inadequate and was not in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Bound Table Conference in pursuance of which recommendation that 
Committee was set up. The recommendation of that Conference was, 
I am not using the exact language, but it was to the effect that a Military 
College should be established in India in order to bring about Indianisation 
of the Army. But, Sir, the recommendation actually made on the strength 
of the official vote was to put off Indianisation as much as possible. It 
falls short even of the recommendation of the Skeen Committee and some 
other military authorities; it certainly did not conform to the principles 
which were enunciated by the Committee of which MSr. Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah was a member. 
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1 belong to a province which has been condemned as non-martial and, 
4 xcc 0 rding to the scheme propounded by. the majority of that Committee, 
my province and some other provinces will have to remain in that condi- 
tion for ever. It is rightly pointed out by my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, 
that it is absurd to draw officers from all over India and exclude the 
inhabitants of the major portion of the country from the rank and file. 
This is a scheme which, 1 do hope, will be given up as soon as possible. 
We find on the other hand that recruitment takes place to a very large 
extent outside the borders of India itself. There is no justification what- 
ever for that. Three of ,U8 at least, and I believe some other members 
also, though I am not quite sure upon the point, three of us, Mr. Chotu 
Bam of the Punjab, Principal Mukherjee of Delhi and myself entered a 
strong protest against this arrangement. We pointed out that if we are 
to have an Indian national army as recommended by the Bound Table 
Conference it is absurd that you should go on recruiting so largely from 
outside the borders of India— I mean for the Indian Army for purposes 
of defence of our country, India. If the military authorities go on 
recruiting men and training them from outside the borders of India, we 
have to consider what will happen if we have trouble with our neighbours. 
You may have treaties now and everything may be quite peaceful, but 
you cannot rely upon that always. We, therefore, pointed out in no 
doubtful language that it is absolutely an anti-Indian policy to recruit men 
from outside the borders of India. That recommendation has also been 
treated as not worth considering. 


So far as th^ bulk of India itself is concerned, the recruiting officer 
never goes there. Is that fair? If we are going to have a self-governing 
India, if we are to have provincial autonomy, is it imt right that the 
inhabitants of each province should have a chance of being trained lOr the 
Army which is responsible for the defence of the entire country including 
all the provinces? What has happened, therefore, is the tradition of the 
Army has been forgotten in the greater part of India. Is ^ 

reason, why should the greater part of India be left m that c^’^dition ? I 
admit freely and frankly that there is much more abundant material m 
certain provinces than in the others, but if you have scantier material m 
some provinces, the military authorities should take advantage of whatever 
Sn^tS, 4ml «n be Wbl, wleeted torn to P»vmee. .»d pve 
to men a ebance. Further, il yen slop recniitot bem Mtode fte 
borders the very province, which now sends recroite to the Army, will 
chance than they now have. Take, for instance, the 
Punjab In spite of the large contribution they are makmg at present to 
the Indian Amy, there is much more matenal available there then has 
been absorbed. I do not think anybody can deny that. The policy that 
has been nursued in this respect is one which, to my mind, cannot at ^1 
u * 4 .*^ ^ Wq lYifidp fi. verv modest suggestion to make a begmnmg. 

poliov a policy which cannot be too strongly condemned. 

poii^, a poi oy wn completely 

We are looking f(^mard to the meaning, as has been 

self-govemmg and our own defences Where is the 

pointed out, unless we are masiers u r ^ ^ 
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policy which, if imrsued, will irake us masters of our defences? Surely 
it is not to be found in the report of the majority of the Military College 
Committee nor in the policy that is being pursued by Government at pre- 
sent and has been pursued in the past for some time. The defence should 
be entirely under our control. It may not be attained within the next 
few jrears, but surely, it ought to be at no distant date. It is idle 
to think of self-government if we cannot control the policy of Government 
in this important asjiect. Take, for instance, military expenditure and 
military policy generally. We cannot control it unless we are given a 
chance of undertaking the defence of our own country. 

I do submit and I do hope that those friends of ours who have been 
to the Eound Table Conference and who may go there again will take up 
this question in right earnest and, in clear and unmistakable voice, tell 
the British Government that unless they pursue a proper policy, of Indiani- 
sation of the Army in its true sense, the proposed Constitution will not 
give us that self-government which all parties in the country and all sections 
of the population are looking forward to. We are not extremists. We 
do not want to hasten things unduly but we do want that a proper begin- 
ning should be made and that beginning should be .pursued to its logical 
conclusion. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Cakhar (Nominated Non-Official) : 

Sir, I rise to support this motion. There was a time in the history of 
the Indian Army when we used to be allured with a Commission by tKe 
Viceroy. There was no opportunity in those days for us to show our 
worth in higher command. We could not take any initiative and all that 
was expected from us was to command half companies in the field and 
keep peace in the lilies. British officers at a time like this did not foster 
a sense of responsibility in us. We served and obeyed orders in that 
position for nearly a century. It was during the Great War that we were 
recognised fit for responsible duties. There were occasions when Indian 
Officers, handicapped as they were, found themselves in command of 
companies and everi a battalion and gave good account _of their temporary 
and forced leadership. It was, therefore, in 1918, that the first attempt, 
to prepare us for King’s Commission was made. The Indian Military 
School, known as the Daly College, Indore, was started, and 45 cadets 
came out successful. I am proud to .be one of them. They were 
distributed in different centres of activities and it is not for me to sav 
how they acquitted themselves. But I must confess that some of them 
could not bear the strain of the hard life and soon said goodbye to the 
Army or tried to go into side services. After this Government changed 
their policy and only 20 cadets were sent every year to Sandhurst. This 
was only a drop in the ocean and at that rate you could not Indianise tho 
Army even during the whole century. 

Eecent events arc within our memory. A searching inquiry was made 
by a Committee of which I had the honour to be a member, and a scheme 
was devised to open a Sandhurst here in India. Sir, "whatever Govern- 
ment may do in other Departments — they may not fulfil their promises, 
they may even delay action there — but. in this respect, thanks to the 
sincerity and decision of character displayed by H. E. the Commander- 
in-Chief, we cannot complain of any delay. The Academy has been 
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opened and our boys are now being prepared for the responsibilitk^s 
awaiting them. Boys of all classes have been admitted and each com- 
munity has got a chance. Sir, I would not touch controversial subjects 
now. Suffice it to say that we are grateful to Government for this 
beginning. As the Commander-in-Chief happens to be a man of strong 
common sense and business, we will get our full dose and it will be a 
great success. Those of us who were present at the formal opening of 
the Military Academy, Debra Dun, last November, realize that the 
sincerity of purpose of those, who are in charge of this experiment, is 
beyond question. They are most sympathetic and earnest workers. Our 
complaint is not that we are not being given our dues there, but after 
seeing such a good Academy at work we are not satisfied with this small 
beginning. The speed should be acceleraied and more men admitted. 
Please do not keep us under trial or observation for ages. (Hear, hear.) 
We are thoroughly loyal and can produce the finest material for the Army, 
but give us a chance for the expansion of the College. We do not 
grudge extra expenditure. We can give up this sum of Es. 100 and 
can also vote lakhs more if you will just jgive us a promisi) tha-t you will 
go more rapidly. (Hear, hear.) With these few words, Sir, I commend 
this motion in the hope that a satisfactory answer will come. We cannot 
(jensure the Army Department as they have fulfilled the promises they 
made on the Sandhurst Committee, and they do not seem to delay reforms 
in their Department. (Applause.) 

Mr. !R. V. Jadhav: Sir, ^ hoartih^ support the motion of my friend, 
the Leader of the United India Party. In the first place, I have to say 
that I am very proud of the Indian Army and also of the Commander-in- 
Chief who is at its head (Hear, hear), and I offer my congratulations to 
him upon the recognition of his worth by his promotion to the rank of 
Field-Marshal. (Loud Applause.) It is also a great honour to India 
that from the time of the Great War its Commanders-in-Chief have 
generally been holding the highest rank in the Army and it is a fitting 
recognition of the brilliant services of Sir Philip Chetwode that this 
honour has been conferred upon him. 

Now, the present subject is the Indianisation of the Army and my 
Honourable and gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has raised the question of 
Anglo-Indian recniitment. Anglo-Indians, Sir, from the molher’s side are 
Indians and, therefore, we do not grudge their claim that they should he 
taken into the Indian Army. From the father's side, Sir, they have, 
however, acquired very expensive habits (Laughter) .... 

Mr. F. E. James: And sometimes from the mother's side too. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: .... and, therefore, the meagre salary that is 

paid to the Indian soldier will not attract them .... 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Quite right. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: . . . . . and I suggest that they should be consider- 
ed as units of the British force and be paid on that scale. (Lieut. -Colonel 
Sir Henry Gidney: “Hear, hear.") That will be just to them and it 
will also please us. I do not grudge that: I am very generous. Sir, 

that respect. 
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Now, my Honourable and gallant friend has also raised another question 
that the Indian Army should be recruited from all over India and that 
the recruitment should not be confined to a few martial races only. I 
need not say that I agree with him, but I want to go more deeply into 
that subject. India, Sir, fell a prey to tho foreign invaders, because our 
learned forefathers and lawgivers had made the mistake of dividing the 
people into four divisions — the Brahmans, tho Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas’ 
and the Sudras. It was the duty of the K^atriyas alone to 

fight, and in that wa;y the military caste was created. But when the 

invaders came and there were constant and insistent wars and the 
Kshatriya community was decimated gradually, then the defences of India 
crumbled down and India became a dependent and conquered nation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: This is not history. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: If this is not history, what, I ask my friendr 

Mir. Gaya Prasad Singh, is history? Well, the Kshatriyas always fougnt 
well, there is no doubt; but then their numbers were not sufficient to 
cope with the various invaders and then ultimately India had to come 
under foreign rule. Now, I am afraid, England is committing the same 
mistake again by creating this distinction between martial and non- 

martial classes. I need not pursue the subject further, but I agree with 

the Leader of my Party in raising a protest that the tribes beyond the 
Frontier should not be recruited. We are in this way creating n.nd 
strengthening our possible enemies. They are our friends today .... 

Oaptain Sher Muhammad Shan Gakhar: May I ask the Honourable 
Member what he means by “frontier tnbes"? Does he mean Gurkhas^ 
and others living beyond the Indian frontiers? 

An Honourable Member: Gurkhas, Afridis, etc. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Those who are i.ot British Indian subjects are 

people beyond the frontier. And I say that although they are our friends 
today, there is no knowing when differences will arise. Hunger, Sir, 
is a very great force and when people have not got anything to eat, they 
will rush on the plains in order to fill their bellies. Then tEe ties of 
friendship will be severed in no time. Therefore it is not desirable that 
these tribes living on the other side of the frontier should be recruited 
into our Army and should be given training and equipment with whieli 
they may perhaps on other occasions fight against us. 

Now, as regards the more important and • more serious question or’ 
Indianising the Army in the officers' rank. An insistent demand was 
being made that the comnussioned ranks pf the Army should be thrown 
open to Indians. But this question was shelved from time to time, and 
it was only on the termination of the War that that question was seriously 
taken in hand. Committee after Committee was appointed. They 
submitted their reports. Some of these reports were published, and 
others were suppressed; but no serious action was taken on any. One 
Committee, whose report was published, recommended that a Military 
College might be opened in 1933. But the hands of the clock moved 
faster and, thanks to the efforts of the Hound Table Conference, England 
had to take up the question of starting a Military College in India at 
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an eifflier date, and I am very much obliged to H. E. the Gommander- 
in-Chief that he has seriously taken up the matter in hand and fulfilled 
the pledges and opened the Academy in 1932. (Applause.) At present 
only 80 cadets are admitted to the Academy every six months, — 60 cadets 
every year. But the wastage in the Indian Army is about 120, which is 
exactly double this number. But, at the sfimie time, Sir, the new policy 
that has been accepted by the Government of India of doing away with 
the Viceroy’s Commission will raise this wastage to a very great extent. 
Now it is 120, and it will be 280 in future. In order to cope with that 
wastage, larger numbers 'will have to be admitted to the Academy. At 
present admission to the Academy is 60 cadets every year out of which 
30 are recruited by direct recruitment, i.e., by competitive examination, 
and 30 are selected from the ranks. Before this Academy was started, 
some ten vacancies at Sandhurst every term were made available to 
Indians. But at that time the soldiers serving in the regular army had 
no chance of rising to the commission^^d ranks. In all these seven or 
eight years, only seven cadets were sent to Sandhurst from the ranks. 
But at that time perhaps the standard of education in the Army was not 
adequfiite for making the cadets fit for higher military education. Now, 
under the present conditions, 15 vacancies are reserved for men serving 
in the ranks every term and 15 by direct recruitment. 

Now, Sir, as to the question of the material from which these cadets 
are drawn, Mr. Young, the Army Secretary, last year in answer to a 
question by my Honourable friend, Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, gave 
a reply that the total up to date sent to Sandhurst was seven, one of 
whom was over 25 years of age ; the figures given at the end of paragraph 
13 of the Indian Military College Committee’s report appear to be incorrect. 
Then, part (c) of the question was in these terms: 

'*Do Covemment propose to waive the condition of age in the case of those Indian 
Army Cadets who are members of the regular units of the Indian Army and of the 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces? If so, to what extent? If not, why not?** 

To that the answer was given: 

*Tt will not be necessary to do so, since no difficulty is now anticipated in obtain- 
ing a sufficient number of Indian Army Cadets below the ago of 25 years.’* 

So, Sir, the Army Secretary has admitted that the supply from the 
Army through the ranks is adequate and, therefore, there is no necessity 
to lower down the age limit of 25. Now, Sir, I read in today’s paper that 
a Eesolution was moved in the other place only yesterday by the Honour- 
able Sardar Jagannath Maharaj recorimending that the number of cadets 
admitted to the Indian Military Academy should be increased by 50 per 
cent. Various Members supported it, and the report says : 

“His Excellency Sir Philip Chetwode replying on the debcite said that the present 
pol’oy of the Government regarding the rate of Indianisation was fixed after mature 
deliberation by His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India and that y 
policy could not" be changed at a moment’s notice. The present Tcate of admitting 60 
cadets every year to the Indian Military Academy was enough to meet their require- 
ments for Indianising a complete, division of all wings.’’ 

That is* one point. This means that according to the Commander- 
in-Chief, if cadets sufficient to fill the lower ranks in that Indianised 
Division are sufficient, then no more speed is required. This side of the 
House cannot accept that proposition. We say, we are demanding 
Indianisation of the Army. First of all, there was a scheme of Indianising 
eight units. Nobody on this side was enamoured of it and nobody 
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supported it. That scheme has now been abandoned and now a whole 
Division is going to be Indianised. My fiiend, the Honourable the Mover 
of this cut, has shown how this is creating a caste and, therefore, how 
this scheme of Indianisation by reserving certain units for Indians under 
Eritish officers is an invidious one and au injurious one, and, therefore, 
I need not go into that question. But, Sir, the reply given by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was : 

**He, as being responsible for the safety of India, felt that they were taking a 
riak in the present rate of Indianisation, and could not recommend any increase in 
the rate just yet, because there was not enough supply of educated young men, 
with the necessary amount of fighting and leading traditions behind them.” 

I may point out that a competitive examination is held every six 
months and last time when there were 15 vacancies, 250 men had applied ; 
and I think when 15 were taken, and if the rate was to be increased by 
about 50 per cent, only, then seven more suitable men could have been 
found easily from candidates that were rejected. And, as for those 
who were taken from the Army, I was told that when 15 were taken, 
no less than 60 eligible cadets were recommended by their Commanding 
Officers. So, in respect of these cadeis also who are taken from the 
Army, there is no fear of inadequate material. 

One point more. Yesterday the Commander-in-Chief said: 

“He was not saying that the material they were now recruiting would not make 
good. Indeed, their young Indian officers were showing great promise. But the time 
to judge of their success would come ten years hence when they came to lead squadrons 
and batteries. At jjiresent the senionnost of them had put in only eight years* service, 
and they would come to command a.ppointments in another ten years.** 

So, according to the Commander-in-Chief, 18 years' service experience 
is required to see whether the Indian officers are fit for anything or not. 
I would only read a small passage from the Report of the Indian Military 
College Committee where, in opening the Committee, His Excellency 
Sir Philip Chetwode said : 

“At the present moment, the young Indian officers in the eight units have seven 
years’ servVe. That is obviously not long enough for us to tell whether they are going 
to be ht to administer and train a unit in peace and lead it in war. In seven more 
years, however, they will have had fourteen years* service, and by that time I feel 
pretty certain we shall be able to give a definite opinion whether they are going 
to ho a complete success or not.** 

On that occasion it was, I think, in the year 1931, His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief thought that 14 years' experience was quite enough 
to enable him to assess the value of the Indian cadets. Now, yesterday 
he was asking for 18 years' experience. So I do not think whether during 
this short period of a year and a half the Indian cadets have done some* 
4 ft thing to lower themselves in the estimation of their officers. If now 18 
years' experience is wanted it means that according to the Commander-in- 
Chief no more advance in the number of admissions to the Academy need 
be expected for the next ten years. Sir, I think this boast of accelerating 
Indianisation and that the British Government are very eager for 
Indianisation and so on and so forth will be merely wordy promises. I 
think yesterday's reply of the Commander-in-Chief in the Council of State 
is a great damper on our enthusiasm and I hope His Excellency the Gom- 
mander-in-Chief and the Army authorities will revise this opinion* of 
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dieirs and see fit to Indianise the Army at a faster rate. At all events they 
sliould accommodate a larger number of Indian cadets into the Academy, 
if not now, a year hence. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhamrnadan) : Sir, Honourable Members on this side of the House, 
and I venture to hope that Honourable Members on the other side of the 
House, are agreed on the policy of Indianisation of the Army. But the 
point of difference that arises between the two sides of the House is as 
to the pace and degree ef Indianisation in the near future. As the 
Honourable Mr. Jadhav has pointed out. His Excellency Field-Marshal 
Sir Philip Chetwode, upon whose new honour we all congratulate him, 
gave a very disappointing reply in another place and it has jidded a point 
to the subject of debate this afternoon. We should have hoped that after 
the conclusion of the three Round Table Conferences in which the policy 
of responsible government, botli in the Centre and in the Provinces, was 
acceded to, the question of Indianisation of the Army as well fis the 
question of the Indianisation of the Services will engage the serious 
attention of those responsible for the Military policy of this country. 
But w^hile on the civil side we have at any rate promises, if not fnlfil- 
nient, of an early Indianisation of the Civil Services, w'e are not receiving 
the same hopeful response in regard to the Indianisation of the niilitary 
services, and Honourable Members occupying the popular Benches in this 
House are, therefore, anxious to ventilate their grievances and emphasise 
the point. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair, which was occupied by Sir Abdur Rahim.] 

The point which they wish to make with the .adumbration of the new 
policy in the Government of India is that the people of this country desire 
and demand that there should be a r.apid Indianisation of the military 
services. We have been told that we are making headw^'ay with the 
Indianisation of the military services. A Military Academy has been 
established at Debra Dim. We are all glad that it has been established, 
but you take only 60 cadets per year and at that r.ate I should like to ask 
our champion mathematician on this side how many years it would tak(3 
to Indianise the entire Indian Army. (A Voice: “He is not here.'’) I 
understand that there are .about 7,000 officers in the Indian Army and it 
does not require a very complicated arithmetic.al process to come to the 
conclusion that it would take several hundred years, certainly over a 
century to completely Indianise the Army, if you are going to limit the 
number of Indians for admission into the Academy at Debra Dun. We 
have been told that the primary and prime test for efficiency 
in the Army is efficiency .and that the fighting and leadinig qualities 
must be judged and a tradition created before we can embark 
upon a large policy of Indianisation. If that be the condition 
precedent, we shall have to wait for the advent of many waars 
and they may not come in our generation. Sir, in this regard we can take 
a lesson from the history of the other nations of Asia^ and Europe. In 
the Great War we know with what celerity the great island Empire of 
Japan prepared her military forces, and, in an authentic book published 
under the cegis of the military authority in that country, it was pointed 
out that an ordinary cooly, who used to drive a rickshaw after three 
months training became a soldier and ^®tve auch a good, account (rf him- 
self that they were able to turn the rising tide of Russian aggression in 
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Manchuria. It is the opportunity that brings out the man, and if India 
is to have a proper share in the defence of her country, you cannot dis- 
criminate between the so-called martial and non-martial races. Sir, I 
myself belong to a martial race, and I can, therefore, speak with a certain 
degree of detachment when I plead for the enlistment of all communities 
and classes, because I believe that by the relegation of military services 
to a few martial classes you starve the other classes from their 
rising to the just aspiration of taking their proper share in the 
defence of tKeir country. Traditions are built up. Martial 
quality is a matter of habit and training. A man is not bom martial; he 
can be made martial, as indeed he has been made martial in the other 
countries, one of which I have referred to in my speech. I, therefore, 
submit that we really want the orientation of a new policy in regard to 
the Indianisation of the services. We do not want a system of doles of 
30, or 40, or 50 and we complain that this hesitating policy must give 
place to a bolder policy of Indianisation on a mass basis. 


Honourable Members are aware and, in fact, that point hag been 
emphasised by several Honourable speakers on this side of the House that 
the conception of self-government in this country, and, indeed, in any 
country, would be incomplete without the necessary equipment of self- 
defence by the nationals of that country. If India is to take her place 
as a self-governing unit of the British Empire, it is the first duty of the 
British Government to see that the Indian people are given every 
facility and assistance in Tndianising the service and in creating an army 
which would be able to defend her borders against external aggression. 
Military authorities for some time past have been predicting of war 
imminent in a theatre not far from the frontiers of India. We have been 
assured and in the military journals the fact is emphasised that the next 
great war would be somewhere not far 'from the outskirts of India. If so, 
what preparations is India going to make to meet this menace, a menace 
which has become far more formidable, far more dangerous and requires 
a better equipment than what India was able to afford in the Great War 
of 1914? The equipment of those days would be voted as antediluvian 
by the military expert of today. More brains, more driving power, greater 
initiative is now required, and do Indians lack in any of these qualities 
which are now called for in a good efficient soldier? It may be that they 
may be deficient in muscles or in physical strength, but those were more 
necessary in the days of bows and arrows. The battles . of today and 
tomorrow will be fought on a different scale and call for leadership of a 
different kind; and it is necessary, therefore, that the military, authorities 
should take into account the fact that no mercenary army, howevfjr 
efficient, will be able to cope with the threatened danger with the same 
patriotism, enthusiasm and courage as those who are fighting for the 
defence of their hearths and homes. That is the vindication for a 
complete Indianisation of the Indian Army and it is a point upon which, 
as I have said, there need hardly be any difference of opinion between the 
two sides of the House. 


’ My. Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Ejohim, has struck an extremely 
cautious and, I venture to submit, a very wise warning, that you should 
be careful not to arm your potential enemy by enlisting them into the 
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Indian army, because the first duty in India is to see that the Indians are 
armed and that allegiance to the British Crown should be made a condi- 
tion precedent to enlistment in the Army. My friends on the other side, 
and 1 am afraid a few of us on this side, are often apt to forget a very 
great source of recruitment, the educated classes in the Indian Uni- 
versities. Honourable Members on the other side, know that the great 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, of which I have some knowledge, 
and I believe the other great Universities of the United Kingdom, have got 
their Officers Training Corps, and officers and students and under- 
graduates get commission in the army by direct recriiitment therefrom. 
It was hoped that when the Indian Universities Training Corps was 
established, the Universities would be encouraged also to supply their 
quota of officers to the Indian army. In that the Universities have been 
sadly disappointed, so that it cannot be said that there is any paucity of 
material for the officering of the Indian Army. My friend, Mr. Jadhav, 
instanced the case where for a few vacancies there were about five or ten 
times as many candidates; and I submit that the middle classes of this 
country have now been thoroughly roused to a sense of their duty to the 
nation and they are looking forward to the day when, with the wider 
opportunities given to them for the defence of the country, they will be 
able to serve loyally and faithfully, and, I am sure, courageously, their 
King and country. These are, therefore, the reasons why we are pressing 
for a bolder policy than that which has been initiated hitherto and 
followed by the protagonists of the military policy in this country. It 
may be that Honourable Members who adorn the Treasury Benches have 
not the necessary power to give effect to their own views, though 
they may accord with the views of Members on this side of the House. 
I am fully aware of it. I know how 'one distinguished predecessor of the 
present Commander-in-Chief struggled hard for the liberalisation of the 
policy in favour of greater Tndianisation, and I know what disappointment 
he encountered from the vested interests in Whitehall and elsewhere, but 
I hope that that opposition is now crumbling and with a bolder policy 
recommended by the Government of India, we should certainly be in 
sight of an Indianisation tliat would gratify Members on this side of the 
House, conducive to larger economies in military administration, and, I 
am sure, would not in any degree diminish the fighting quality of the 
Indian Army. 

Hony. Oaptain Bao Bahadur Ghaudhri Lai Chand: Sir, the question 
of Indianisation of the Indian Army is an old one. At least for 
the last fifty years this question has been agitating the minds 
of Indian politicians. I must here confess that we, who belong to the 
martial classes, did not take part in the early agitation on this question. . . 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: Does every one in the Punjab belong to the martial 
races and every individual of the agricultural classes also? (Laughter.) 

Hony. Oaptain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand: Come and settle 
in the Punjab. Sir, our reason for not agitating against this was this. 
Firstly, we had the monopoly of the service in the Indian army, and secondly, 
We had the Viceroy’s Commissions to which all middle class people could 
aspire. Now, the first condition has been taken away by admitting non- 
martial classes to the officer class and the second condition has also been 
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done caway with by the announcement that in future the present Viceroy's 
Commission will cease to exist. Therefore, the middle class people will 
have practically no chance to aspire to the position which they hitherto 
attained in. the Anny. I would not here repeat the arguments that have 
been advanced so ably by other Honourable Members from all sides of the 
House. All that I want to submit is that this motion, unlike other motions, 
is not a motion against extra expenditure, but it wants the Army Depart- 
ment to spend more money on the Military Academy. Those of us, who 
went to Dehra Dun last November, came away fully satisfied with the 
arrangements there, and our only complaint now is that the beginning is 
much too slow for a big country like India. We do not want to retard 
the progress in any way. All that we want is that the caravan of today 
should not pass at the camel’s pace. This is an age of motor cars, and 
aeroplanes are coming into greater use in this country. The old time 
honoured bullock carts have been replaced by the Commissariat Depart- 
ment’s motor cars, and so the caravan of all activities in tl^e Ari'iiv Deprr'.' 
ment should go at a higher speed. 

Sir, the Army Secretary was very considerate when he, the other day, 
accepted the proposal to have an informal discussion over the Pension 
question of the discharged soldiers. I hope he will now give the same 
considered reply which will satisfy all parts of the House and which will 
be in keeping with the present times. 

One word about the question raised by my gallant friend, Colonel Sir 
Henry Gidney. I have noticed that whenever there is a question of 
Indians getting any thing, he comes to our side; but whenever there is 
something to be secured by Europeans, he goes to their side. I for one 
welcome him as an Indian. He expressed, for the non-martial classes, 
a desire that they should be recruited for the rank and file as well. . . . 

Lieut.-Golonel. Sir Henry Gidney: I challenge you to prove an instance 
when I showed a two-sided view on Indianisation of the Indian Army. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhrl Lai Chand: He has asked for 
the rocniitment of the non-martial classes including his community to the 
rank and file of the Indian Army. But I doubt, if his community will serve 
' on the pay an Indian sepoy gets. Be that as it may, I think the best oppor- 
tunity for him and for his other comrades was to make the suggestion in the 
year 1915 when the German War was on. At that time they kept quiet, 
and we recruited battalions not once, not twice, but in some cases three 
times. . . . 

Lieut.-Col(mBl Sir Henry Gidney: We gave 80 per cent, of our commu- 
nity to the Great War. If you or any other Indian community can prove 
that you have done so much, I will take my hat off. 

Hony. Captain Bao Babadnr Oliaudluri Lai Chand: Certainly, I couU 
supply more men if they were wanted in those days of trial. There was a 
doctor belonfpnfr to the brotherhood, not in religion, but to the brot^hiwd 
of . my gallant friend, as a doctor, who made a formal offer to the Pui^ab 
Government, and the then Governor of the Punjab told me that when 
this doctor was asked to take charge of a hospital in big own town, he consi- 
dered the question for several days because he thought that that yf/M 
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the thin end of the wedge ; and that the letter would be followed in about 
a month's time by a railway pass to Bombay, from where he would be shunt- 
ed off either to Kut to look after the comforts and requirements of General 
Townsend or to some other front, and the reply that that doctor gave to the 
Punjab Government in writing was: “Sir, it was a formal offer, and I could 
not take over charge of this hospital”. 

Diwan Baliadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: May I ask my friend to say 
whether the hundreds of medical men that were recruited during the war 
ever belonged to the martial classes? 

Honry. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudlirl Lai Ohand: Some of them 
belonged to non-martial classes also, but if other examples are wanted, 1 
would refer to the record of the Bengal University Corps or the Bengali 
Regiment that was raised and that record will supply an answer. Nearer 
home, I may quote an instance from the Punjab. There was a demand 
from certain friends of the non-martial classes to give them a chance. One 
gentleman practising in the Lahore High Court gave the Governor of the 
Punjab a list of 75 educated persons who were prepared to go to the war, 
but there was no chance for them. When this was going on, an announce- 
ment was made that the Calcutta University was raising its University 
Corps. There was a similar demand in the Punjab also, and the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab issued a communique that the Punjab University was 
also allowed to raise a University Corps on the understanding that it 
should be recruited from non-marital classes. What was the result? 
Most of those who joined that Corps either belonged to the Islamia College, 
Lahore, Khnlsa College, Amritsar, or to the Jat High School at Rohtak. 
We were privately told by the Government that the scheme was failing, 
that these non-martial peoi)le were not coming forward, and that the 
honour of the Punjab should be saved. Sir, the honour of the Punjab was 
saved by sending martial class educated people to fill up the ranks. There 
are a number of other instances, but I do not want to quote them now. 
Suffice it to say that for the purposes of this motion we are all agreed that 
the speed should be accelerated. 

One word, Sir, about the recruitment of non-martial classes. A demand 
has been made that they should be given a chance in the rank and file 
also. Sir, in 1923, this very Assembly passed a Resolution that officers 
in the Indian Army should be recruited in proportion to the number of 
recruits each community supplied during the war, and T for one am 
prepared to stick to that. Let one unit be separately raised 
from non-martial classes, — of cou^'se with a hint that they will 
have to go to China or out of India, and, I am sure, they will 
not be able to fill those ranks. But why quarrel over this question? 
The officer ranks have been thrown open. We do not grudge that, and we 
do not say that you should not be recruited to the rank and file also. 
Already Madrasis have got a chance in the artillery .... 

Mr. M. Ha3WOod Ahmad (Patna and Ch'ota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): Do you suggest that martial classes alone should be 
prefen’ed to fill the higher ranks of the Army? 

Hony. Oaptain Rao Bahadur Chaudluri Lai Ghand: There is no ques- 
tion of preferment. We are not there by anv special favour of the Gov- 
ernment. We are there on account of our efficiency, and there is no de- 
partment of Government's activity in which efficiency plavs such an import- 
ant part. Efficiency is the soul of the Indian army and cannot be played. 
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with. Our efficiency has been tried. I am sure, His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief will not allow the experiment, that was tried in 
Kashmir once when they raised an army of Kashmiris which had to be 
disbanded, because the Commandant asked the Maharaja to give him six 
Sikh sepoys to guard the armoury at night, to be repeated in the Indian 
Army. 


Sir OowMji Jehangir: How many of the martial classes have com- 
manded regiments up to now in India? 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: That is our 
complaint. But as my Honourable friend, Cdr2>taln Sher Muhammad TCbnn 
Gakhar, has said, some of us were forced by circumstances to assume 
command during the War, because when senior officers died, the junior 
officers had to take their place and those officers who were placed in that 
position acquitted themselves very well. I know of one officer who was 
in charge of a whole unit as Subedar Major for several days and the 
accounts, that the British Officers of his unit gave of his temporary steward- 
sliip during that period, were most satisfactory. I think that this is not 
a point on which non-martial classes should !)c at issue with us. They 
should bo proud of our records. They should quote these as examples 
They should say: ''Whereas these illiterate people, these backward com- 
munities, when they got a chance, acquitted themselves so well, vyhy 
should we, the educated people, not do as well or even better?" Instead 
of quarrelling with us, you ought to bring forward this argument. Now, 
all that I wish to say is that we do not want to curtail expenditure. This 
is not a censure motion upon Government for extravagance. All that we 
want is that they should spend more on the Military Academy at Dehra 
Dun, and probably our enthusiasm for this has been aroused by a visit to 
that great institution. If they had not taken us there, probably we might 
have been under the impression that our boys must be treated shabbily. 
But now that we have seen with our own eyes that the officers there are 
most sympathetic and the boys are being trained in a most sympathetic 
manner and are suj*e to turn out real leaders of our future army, 
there is not a single demand on which this Assembly will be 
prepared to vote money more easily than on a demand for extra expen- 
diture on this college. And that reflects the greatest credit not only on 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, but on all the officers that are 
contributing towards its success. With these few words, I hope the Assem- 
bly will accept this proposal. 


Maulvl Sa3fyid Murtuza Saheb Baliadur (South Madras: Muham- 
madan): Now that the line of demarcation between martial classes and 
non-martial classes has been obliterated by the martial races themselves, 
I confine myself to a few remarks. When these gentlemen claim to be 
members of martial races, I also want to say that I am the direct descend- 
ant of Sayyid Abdul Ghaffar Shaheed who was the Commander in-Chief 
of Tippu Sultan. Yes, Sir, I will be very glad to see the non-martial 
races also come up and defend their own country. Otherwise we will be 
doing a great injustice to them. As regards Indianisation, one point has 
to be considered Very carefully. Indianisation means curtailment of expen- 
diture, which means enhancement of our credit throughout the country to 
a greater extent. The other day the Finance Member laid great stress on 
the poipt tiiat the military expenditure has been reduced to a great extent. 
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and yet he did not provide us with facts and figures. Sir, the military 
expenditure is ranging between 46 and 47 crorcs even now. I may say it 
is near 60 crores, and it will come to Bs. 60 crores if we add to it the 
two crores and two lakhs which we have already sustained as a loss in 
running our strategic Railways. When Indianisation is effected in its 
true sense, the credit of India will bo increased to a great extent. 

As regards the promotion which His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Ghief has secured, I also associate myself with ihe previous speakers in 
congratulating him thereon. But, at the same time, I make an appeal 
to him through you and through the Army Secretary that the speech 
which he made in connection with a resolution which was moved yesterday 
in the Council of State is highly disappointing. We know what difficul- 
ties he has to surmoimt in acting up to the desire of the House. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 

resumed the Chair.] 

But he should realise that the pace of Indianisation is hope- 
lessly slow and, therefore, he should come forward to attend to 
this question of Indianisation with rapidity in consultation with 
the War Office in England. Just as we realise the difficulties of the 
Finance Member that he is powerless to curtail many of the items of 
expenditure without the Secretary of State’s sanction, similarly w^e do 
realise the difficulties that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has 
in Indianising the Army. But if he makes out a strong case and lays all 
the facts before the War Office, I am sure, ho and the Army Secretary 
will be crowned with success. With these few words, I resume my 
seat. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): As I sat hearing the debate, I thought Ihat the aspect to which I 
wanted to refer had been sufficiently dealt v/ith by my esteemed friends, 
■Sir Abdur Rahim and Sir Henry Gidney. But some of the remarks which 
have fallen from my Honourable friend. Captain Chaudhri Lai Chand, com- 
pel me to speak a few words on the subject. 

My Honourable friend. Captain Lai Chand, referred to a doctor and 
his dismissal while he offered his services during war time. 

An Honourable Member: Retired doctor. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: That does not matter much. He said that was 
owing to the fact that the particular doctor did not belong to the so- 
called martial race. Sir, you might remember in Madras during the war 
when the hospital ship “Madras” was organised, our revered leader the 
late Dr. Nair offered his services on board that steamer. He was con- 
strained to resign after a short service on account of the ill treatment 
and humility to which the English doctors subjected him. That was more 
or less the treatment given to all Indians. If you think that one becomes 
martial only if one plays the under-dog to every Englishman or Irishman 
or. for the matter of that, every Canadian or Australian, then. Sir, I do 
not aspire to be martial. Let ‘my friend have the monopoly of it and 
let him be proud of his martial spirit pr gallantry or whatever it is. 
The Nairs have been said to be a martial race. Prom the time that 
Parasurama created Kerala up to the time of the occupation of the district 
by the British, the Nairs were a fighting people. Everybody, who has 
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read the history of Malabar, knows that. From the time that Vasco in 
Gama set his foot in Calicut, every Western traveller has borne testimony 
to the martial spirit of the Malay alees, the Nairs, the Moplahs and 
Thiyars living there. And yet they are non-martial now. Even at the 
risk of being persornil, I wish to say that my ancestors went to Malabar 
1099 years ago and for nine centuries we were the hereditary commanders 
of the Zarnorin. We were responsible for the conduct of the resistance 
that Malabar put lip against the invasion of the Mysoreans. Even today, 
when we dig up the outer compound of our family house, cannons are 
found lying buried. Many a time I have shed tears when I looked at the 
old arms that are stocked in the third story of my house. The swords 
and other weapons are too heavy for me to lift, but they were the 
weapons used by us three generations ago. That is my past and however 
much I may feel proud of it^ 1 am considered to be of a non-martial 
class by the Government and unfit to serve in the Army and defend my 
country. One is ashamed of oneself: I cannot express myself more 
strongly than this. Sir, frankly, I don’t feel any enthusiasm for the 
motion. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I agree generally with the speech of my Honourable 
fi'iend, Mr. Yamin Khan, on the Indianisation of the Army, but I like to 
discuss more fully the point that has been raised by my Honourable and 
gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, namely, the proper and equitable distri- 
bution of this process of Indianisation itself. 

I wish to place before the House first the figures that Sir Philip 
Chetwodc gave in answer to a question asked by the Honourable Mr. 
Ghosh Maulik in the Council of State yesterday. He said : The sanctioned 
strength of Indian officers and other ranks of the Indian Army, excluding 
reservists and the Territorial Force was 1,51,455, of which 47,368 art) 
Hindus, 22,828 are Sikhs, 18,703 are Gurkhas and 52,863 are Muham- 
madans including 41,720 from the Punjab and 6,847 from the North-West 
Frontier. These were serving in the Indian Army on the 1st January, 
1932. He also gave the figures of the percentage of the cadets. He said 
that the percentage of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh cadets in the Indian 
Military Academy was 20, 40 and 27, respectively. From these figures 
it will not be wrong to argue that equitable distribution of the different races 
or the due proportion of the different provinces has not been maintained 
in the Army. It has been urged on more than one occasion that a large 
sum of money for military expenses amounting to more than 50 crores,— 
though on the Militarv Budget it is put at 46 crores — it has been proved 
on various occasions that the real military expenses exceed even 70 crores 
if we take stock of the indirect expenditure for the Army, is contributed 
by the people of all the provinces and they can certainly claim their share 
in the Indian Army. 

As regards the theory of martial classes, I can excuse my friend, 
Captain Lai Chand, who claims to represent the agricultural rural classes, 
and even Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, but it is amazing that the 
British military authorities should also put their faith in this exploded, 
nonsensical theory. When they recruit for their Army in Europe, do 
they inquire whether the soldiers come from any martial classes? 
they make any distinction between martial classes in England or Wales 
or Ireland? Is it necessary only in India to find out who are the martial 
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classes V As I have said before, this classification - and recoguMon as 
belcv^ii^ to maijtial Classss varies with the progress lof time* 'fibe ■Hramona 
01 tbe UJUited. Provinces were iound to he martial races by the i^ritish 
Miiitary authoJ^ties oO . years before^ when it served their purpose; 

1 ■ . 

Asel Honourable Member: They are still called martiah 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: That may be so, but their number in the Indiail 
Army is dwindling down every year. Then they said that the bikhs were 
the only martial races. Then they called the Puthans and the Gurkhas 
martial races in turn. No lody Knows whose turn comes next to be 
styled as a martial class. It has been urged before this ilouse th a t to 
make ourselves fully litted for complete JDommion Status, we must show 
our competence to defend ourselves i not only the Indian nation, but adl 
the autonomous provinces will certainly claim their proper share in the 
defence of the country, it camiot be long maintained on the basis, of 
these exploded theories that provinces like Bengal, Madras or Bombay 
should be excluded from army recruitment. iSpeaking of Madras, 1 find 
that during the war, to serve in the army 51,223 were enlisted as com- 
batants and 48,0(X) as non-combatants, in Bombay, 41,272 were enlisted 
us combatants and similarly in other provinces, i'rom these figures, we 
can clearly show that, when necessary, Government can recruit any num- 
ber of really good soldiers from any part of India. Even conceding that 
the same percentage of soldiers may not be had from every province, I 
say, it is due to this wrong policy, this malicious policy on thei part of 
the Government that they iiave ceased to recruit from some parts of the 
country, and by this process they have made even the physically strong 
races uon-martial races. Looked at from any standpoint), there is no 
justification for Government to recruit only from certain classes of people. 
As regards recruitment in the civil departments, it is said that selection 
by competition alone is not good e;nd that proper representation should be 
had of all classes, communities and provinces. Government cannot have 
it both ways. Either they must accept the efficiency basis or recruit for 
miliary p^osee from aU classes^ communities and piovmces; 

Sir, 1 have a special grievance, because although my province is a 
predo minan tly Mi^lini province, 1 find that, in the name of Muslim 
minarities everywhere, the loaves and fishes are being monopolised by 
other provinceSj and the Muhammadans of my province are left in the 
lurehi Sir, the time has come, 1 claim for the Muslim brethren of my. 
provinoe, that they should get their due and pi^oper share at least in these 
enlistmentst Government will say: “Oh, 62,000 soldiers are recruited from 
MuBlims"* That is all very well, but what happens to the Muhammadan 
brethren of my own province, Bengal, which, be it noted, is inhabited by 
the majority of the Muslims of the whole of India. These are daims 
which Government should very closely examine as regards the question of 
Indianisation. Sir, I support the motion of my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan. 

Mr« B. f. Tottenhani (Army Secretary): Sir, I do not propose to 
hiake a long speech on this subject this afternoon. Nor do I propose to 
follow those Sonoilrable Members who have dealt rather with the ques- 
tion of the particular classes of Indians who should belong to the Indian 
Army. 1 twe it that the real question before the House is the extent 
to which Indians shoidd replace Britishers in that Army. I have listened 
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carefully to what Honourable Members have said this afternoon, and I 
confess that 1 have not heard a great deal that is new; nor do I think 
that they really expect me to come out with some new or startling 
announcement. At the same time I do claim, and claim very strongly, 
that the Army Administration today is outstandingly sympathetic towards 
Indian aspirations (Hear, hear), and 1 shall, within the time at my dis- 
posal, do my best to substantiate that claim. 

Mr. Lalchand Navatral: Are there any Indians in the Auxiliary Force? 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: The present year, Sir, has seen the birth 
of a purely Indian Air Force; it has also seen the birth of the long- 
desired Indian Military Academy, and those Honourable Members, who 
were present at the formal opening of that Academy, will not forget the 
memorable words that His Excellency the Gommander-in-Chief spoke on 
that occasion. 

We are fully aware that there are those who disapprove of our policy 
in the matter of Indianisation; and their criticism, 1 think, falls under 
three main heads. In the hrst place, they contend that we ought to 
increase the number of admissions to the Indian Military Academy, In 
the second place, they condemn our policy in confining Indianisation to a 
particular number of units, that is to say, completely Indianising a portion 
of the Indiajn Army instead of semi-lndianising the whole of it; land 
thirdly, and possibly above all, there are those who wish us to lay down 
a definite programme of Indianisation. These three criticisms have often 
been made in the past and replies have as often been made to them. 
With regard to the first of them. His Excellency the Gommander-in-Chief 
only yesterday explained in another place that the admissions to the 
Indian Military Academy at present were sufficient to carry out fully the 
requirements of the new Indianising Division and Cavalry Brigade, and that 
the time would not come to expand or increase the number of admissions 
until that policy had h^ some chance of success. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: That means waiting for another six or ten years. 

.. Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: Then, His Excellency said that the time for 
advance would come when Indian Officers in the Army were filling the 
posts, or had filled the posts, of squadron and company commanders and 
that some years must elapse before that can happen. I do not think with 
my friend, Mr. Jadhav, that His Excellency had any intention, in what he 
said in the Council of State yesterday, of altering the period which he 
had in mind last year or the year before. His Excellency simply wanted 
to make it clear that these Officers must fulfil the conditions prescribed 
before their capacity could be fully proved, and we hope that that capacity 
wrill be proved at no very distsmt date. 

Then, there is the second criticism, that the complete Indianisation Of 
a particular formation is a bad policy. On the other hand, we contend, 
as we have often contended before, that that policy affords, the very 
quickest possible approach to the complete Indianisation of the Indian 
Army, because what we want is not a large number of units officered 
partly by Indians and partly by British officers. What we want to get, 
as soon as possible, is a smaller number of units officered entirely by 
Indian officers; and we want to satisfy ourselves that those Indian units 
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SO officered will stand comparison with units of the Indian Army which are 
officered by British officers. Until that time comes, we cannot see the 
final step. Take, Sir, my own Service, the Indian Civil Service. The 
recruitment for the I. C. S. has been 50 per cent. Indians and 50 per cent. 
British for some time, but, by that process alone, you are not today one 
year nearer in time to the complete Indianisation of the I. C. S. than you 
were when the process of Indianisation began. A period of at least another 
B5 years will always have to elapse after the last British officer has joined 
the Indian Civil Service. So also in the case of the Indian Army. That 
Army will not be fully Indianised until some time after the last British 
officer has joined the lYidian Army; and we cannot lay down a definite 
time-table for Indianisation until the time comes when the last British 
officer is recruited for the Indian Army. The quickest possible way of 
reaching that position is, in our opinion, to Indianise this complete Divi- 
sion, to have it officered entirely by Indians and see whether they will 
y)rove a siictiess. In other words, as His Excellency has already explained 
fit Dehra Dun, the pace of Indianisation depends upon the Indian officers 
in the Indian Army at the present moment and on the cadets who are 
now at the Academy. . We can promise them that, in the difficult task 
before them, they will have every possible help and assistance from us. 
Our policy, we consider, is thus not only better adapted than any other 
to achieve the object in view, which is, to quote the words of the Bound 
Table Conference, “that the defence of India must to an increasing extent 
become the concern of tho Indian people and not of the British Govern- 
ment alone**, but also — and I think this is the most important point — 
it is receiving the genuine and full co-operation and support of the Army 
authorities. (Hear, hear.) 

If Honourable Members will look through the statements that we have 
laid on "he table giving an account of the action taken on the Eetrench- 
ment Committee *s proposals, they will see that there were many proposals 
for Indianisation, not only of the officer ranks, but in the subordinate 
branches and departments of the Army, such as the Supply Services, the 
Mecbanieal Transport, Factories, and so on. A very large majority of 
these, in fact practical! v all of them, have been accepted — most of them 
in practice, but if not in practice at any rate in principle. Soon after I 
took charge, Sir, of the post of Army Secretary, I made it my business to 
have a list of these proTiosals of the Army Eetrenchment Committee made, 
and I have periodical reyiorts sent to me to show the progress that is being 
made with each of them. I have this list here and T can assure Honourable 
Members that I keep a careful eye on it, but the point is that my task 
is a cotnparativelv easy one. T find no obstruction. I find that, the^ 
officers of Armv Headquarters are out to see how much they can do and 
not how little fhev can do. Then, Sir, further than that, the officers of 
Army' Headqiiarters are at present engaged on an examination of all the 
hundred and one problems that will arise in substituting, for British officers 
and British formations of the British Armv Indian officers and Indian 
formations: 1 refer to’ the Engineers, Artillery, Signals, Tanks, and so 
forth. In air these matters T can assure the House that the problems are 
being tackled m the right spirit. There is no sign of obstruction, and 
there is every sign of co-operation and help. That, Sir, I venture to think, 
is an asset of priceless value. Honourable Members , of this House con- 
ceivablv might exact or extort from us a definite programme of Tndianisa-. 
tion. But, Sir, what would he’ the of such a programme if it were 
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kniown that ourselves did not believe in it and would, therefore, not 
do our best to adhere to it? I would suggest, Sir, that it is better to 
co-operate with us in a plan which we ourselves believe in — and which 
after all has merits of its own — ^and by doing so to give that plan every 
possible chance of success. 

I do not think. Sir, that I have anything further to say. If Honourable 
Members can detect any sign of obstruction on our part in the carrying out 
of this plan, let them by all means bring it to our notice. Let them discuss 
it with us and, if we cannot satisfy them, let th^i condemn us. But I 
do not think that there has been any indication this afternoon that there 
is at present any obstruction. The difference really is as to the plan itself, 
and, as T explained at the beginning of my speech, I am not in a position 
to announce any radical alteration. I can only assure Honourable Members 
that we are doing and shall continue to do our best to carry out the plan 
to the beat of our ability. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, I must confess that I am not fully 
satisfied with the reply which I have received- from the Honourable Member 
on behalf of Government. I do not think the programme put by the 
Honourable Member before the House can be at all called satisfactory. 
If we show that we are satisfied with this programme, we will be com- 
mitting ourselves to a programme which will take more than a century to 
have Indian regiments officered by Indians, and for more than a century 
we will not be fit to defend our country. Although the civil administration 
is going to he transferred in the near future, for our defence we will have 
to depend on England for more than a century; and I do not think any 
patriotic Indian can say that he is satisfied with this programme. 

Mr. O. B. r. Tottenham: Sir, T rise on a point of explanation. Perhaps 
I did not make it clear that we are not in any way bound for all time 
by the figure of 60 entrants. We very much hope that the time will come, 
and come soon, when that number of entrants will be largely increased. 
And I explained that when the time for that advance does come in the 
next five years or so, there may be a very great increase in that number. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Elhan: That is very much better. That gives* 
a hope that we will have more recruits in the Indian reeriments than 
before. I saw some of these recruits who came out of the Indian Academy 
and I found them to be verv efficient and promising young men. If they 
bad to' prove their worth in actual fighting and side bv side with other 
reeriments, before tbev can become Colonels or something else, that would 
take a long time. But, with the explanation, now given, the' position is 
somewhat changed, and that is what I wanted that recruitment should not 
be confined to these 60 recruits, but should go on increasing vear after 
year. Th« particular regirnents ahoiild not remain confined for Indian 
recruits. T woidd like these regiments to be perfectly efficient, so that 
the safetv of India mav not be endangered, but . the pofiev should he 
ihat Indian officers should get an opportunity of being trained undc»* 
British officers. Although they are getting one year's training, that Ip 
not -sufficient. Discinline tnav be taught in the schools and in the 
Academ-y, .but nfisnowti^P British offioom will teach them nvm' 
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discipline and give them more opportunities to keep up the high tradition 
of the Indian army. And, therefore, I want them not to go straight to 
particular units which are officeied by Indians, but I want them 

T. Vsttonham: Sir, on another point of explanation. I 
thou^t the. Honourable Member was fully aware of the fact that these 
units of. the Indianising Division are at present units of the Indian army 
with British officers who will be gradually replaced from the bottom up- 
wards by Indian officers. These officers will serve, as he hopes, under 
British officers who will train them and do their very best to train them. 

I may also add that special care is being taken to post to these Indianising 
units the best British officers that we have in the Indian Army so as to 
give the new Indian officers the fullest possible chance of success in their 
training. 

Mv. Huhammad Yamin Khan: That is the real thing; that is what I 
wanted. I am very glad that my Honourable friend hfis made it quite 
clear and, I am sorry, that I did not understand in the beginning that that 
was his intention. 

1 ^- 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Sir, may I interrupt the 
Honouralde Member? Was it ever in dispute or was it ever in question 
that the newly recruited Indian Officer will not be serving under British 
Superior Officers? The objection to the unit scheme was that the British 
Officer would not serve under the Indian Officer. The Honourable Member 
is showing gratitude for nothing. 

Hr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Honourable friend is under a mis- 
apprehension. There was also another danger that the recruits who will 
come out of the Academy will be placed in certain particular units which 
are officered only by Indians. Some of the senior Indian Officers have 
been taken away from the different regiments and placed into eight or 
ten unite. If this process had continued, they would not have very much 
chance. As it was SJiid that there will be a comparison between these 
units and other units, I said that they should get the same chance and 
the same opportunities. So there was another danger which has now 
been explained by the Army Secretary. That does not keep these units 
confined in wliich case recruitment co\ild never increase. But if they are 
sent to all the units, there will be an ipso facto enlargement of recruitment 
So that gives a great hope that there has been a change in policy. 

Now, Sir, after finding out that there will be a continuous increase in 
the recruits I do not object. I sympathise with my Honourable friend, 
the Army Secretary, he being a civilian, that ho cannot control the military 
policy which is not directed by the civil authorities, but is directed from 
somewhere else. Therefore he cannot commit his Government and 
naturally he cannot sav any more than what he hag said in his sympathetic 
reply that th^ military authorities are considering this continuous demand 
from India and if that demand is going to be satisfied I shall be content. 

T think. Sir, in a few years' time we will have a different policy. I am 
glad that the Indian Air Foree has been started and I hope there wdll 
certainly be a change of Government’s military policy in the near future, 
about which the Tridian Government is not responsible. But we have to 
influence by our opinion and we can only ask that the debate of today in 
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this House may be forwarded to the military authorities showing that 
this is the united demand of the elected representatives of the Indian 
people in this House. I do not thkik, Sir, that it is of any use in censuring 
the Army Department, because I know that the Army Secretary has not 
got more power than myself in this matter. They have to depend upon 
other people. Therefore, Sir, I would not like to press this question to a 
division, but T would like that the whole debate should be sent to the 
military authorities as the entire opinion of. all the representatives in this 
House, and that this is the unanimous demand from all sides of the House. 
I, therefore, hope that my Honourable friend will send and represent to 
the authorities that this is really the demand which should be sympathe- 
tically considered and that the policy should be changed in this respect as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : What is the use of supporting your motion 
then? 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan; I should like only to withdraw my 
g motion with the consent of the House. My point is that a 

division will not serve the purpose. Division on a question like 
this will not be effective. Therefore, I think that Honourable Members 
will think it better not to divide on a question like this, and I beg leave 
of the House to withdraw. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Has the 
Honourable Member the leave of the House to withdraw the motion? 


Several Honourable Members: No, no. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
understands that the Honourable Member has not got the leave of the 
House. The question is 

“That the demand under the head ‘Army Department' be reduced by Re. 1.** 

The Assembly divided : 

AYES-38. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haii. 

Abdul Matin Cbaudhury, Mr. 

Abdiir Rahim, Sir. 

Anwar-ul-Azini, Mr. Muhammad. 
Elsva.*^, Mr. 0. 0. 

Dndhoria', Mr. Nabnkumar Sing. 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Hour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Hnon, Mr. A. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kiinwar Hajee. 
Jadhav, Mr. R. V. 

Jebanerir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M‘ 

Kyaw Mvint. U 

Lahiri Ohaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Lalcban.d Navalrai,.Mr. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain , Rao 
Bahadur OhaudhVi. 

M’aswood Ahmad, Mr. M, 

Mitra,. Mr. S. C: 


Modv, Mr. H. P. 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Rama> 
s-wami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Manlvi 
Savyid. 

Neogy*, Mr. K. C. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur R. R. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Ranga Tver, Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, 'Mr. Badri Lai. 

Reddi. Mr, T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Rov, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Rarda.. Diwan Bahadur, Harbilas. 

Ren, Pandit Satvendra Nath. 

Shafee Da^di, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Sher Muhammad Khan ' Gakhar. 
Cantain. 

Ringh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Ruhrawnrdv, Rir Abdulla -al-M4mfin, 
TTnpi Rabeb Bahadur, Mr. 

Yamin Khan, Jfr. Muhammad, 
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NOES-37. 


Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Hasnat Muhammad. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana^ Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Balal, Dr. R. D. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Dutt, Mr. P. C. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Grant, Mr. C. F. 

G Wynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

The motion was adopted. 


Leach, Mr. A. G. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

^oyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Rahuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, S’r Thomas. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Smart, Mr. W. W. 

Smith, Mr. R. 

Tottenham, Mr. G'. R. F. 

Vachha, Khan Bahadur J. B. 


Mr, Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukliam Chetty) : The consi- 
deration of Demand No. 39 — Army Department will continue tomorrow 
morning. The Assembly will now adjourn till tomorrow morning at eleven 
o’clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 8th March, 1933. 
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. , appendix* 

‘ICalcfiidum Syed Ba{«n BaUilh Shall (South West 
Punjab: 'Mtihatniiiiadan) : Mr. Deputy President, while 1 quite appreciate 
the great pains and labour with which the Honourable the Pinance 
Member has prepared the Budget, 1 cannot help stating the fact 
that it is altogether useless and sheer waste of time putting the country’s 
demands before this House and making speeches or moving Hesolutions 
on them. Experience has proved that this Assembly, which is the biggest 
Legislative Council of the country, is but a plaything, as good as any other 
Provincial Council, where everv attempt for the liberation of the country 
is always rendered impracticable. Today, therefore, I would invite the 
attention of the Government to the condition of petty zemindars and poor 
cultivators- in this country rather than indulge in any other useless dis- 
cussion; and, if I succeed in this, I should consider it a great service done 
to the Assembly and the country. 

Government ought to know that the present downward trend of art 
and industry and the degradation of the zemindar and agricultural classes 
is already adversely affecting the prosperity of the country, and if the 
condition of the poor zemindar and cultivator is not improved, then not 
only would the little trade that is now going on in the country suffer, but 
the Government too would find themselves in a very bad plight. 

The Indian zemindar alone is the worst sufferer in the whole civilised 
world; yet Government have done little to improve his lot as a whole. 
Perhaps he was better off under the so-called rule of terror of Tippu, the 
Mahrattas and the Sikhs. It is a pity that his lot should be so worse 
under the British Kaj. Although canals are running in all parts of the 
country, forests are well kept, and the country's production is on the 
increase, it is an undeniable fact that all this progress has helped him 
but little, and the benefit derived has either gone to the Sarkar or the 
Sahukar, 

The extension in irrigation and forests has added to the labours of the 
zemindar, but the pity of it is that it has also added to his misery. After 
all, why, in the begmning when England assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in this (country, the Indian cultivator was in debt to the extent of 
only ten per cent., whereas he is 90 per cent, in debt now? The reasons 
are as follows: 

(1) Government protected the capital of the Sahukar by means of 

various enactments, but placed no check on him as regards 
his exhorbitant charge of interest. The poor zemindar was 
in this way left at the mercy of the Sahukar, Apart from 
this, the zemindar has been open to all sorts of decrees, 
attachments and auctions operating against him and emana- 
ting from Courts presided over by judges, many of whom 
are the sons of Sahukars, 

(2) Orders were passed for payment of revenue in cash instead of 

in kind or hatai. 

(3) Eevenue and w^ater rates were assessed a bit too strictly during 

the previous land settlements in view of the dearness of 
foodstuff obtaining at that time. though the 

" * ^ge 1666 of L A. Debates, (feted the 3rd March, 1»33. 
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prices have gone down, the same old rates continue to be* 
charged by Government. /Ihe result is that the poor zemin- 
dar is paying of! liis dlues selling off his few ornaments, 
clothes and household effects, and in C'ertairi' dasds eveh his 
utensils and land. This indeed is very shocking; Officials 
sometimes say that prices might go up. Let them; however, 
remember that a rise in prices brings no relief to the zemindar 
as he usually sells out his stuff as early as June and July at 
Its. 2-0-0, or Rs. 1-12-0, per maund because ho has to pay 
off Government dues. - 

(4) In the Irrigation Department, appointments are usually given 

to men of the Sahukar classes. They care little if and when 
the supply oi‘ canal w;iler should run or cease. They do 
jiot know that canal-irrigated areas should receive an ample 
supply, of water. Tiie zemindar is generally found complain- 
ing against the inattenlioii of canal officials next to what 
may be termed as (ixeessive attention on (he part of the police. 
iSo wonder the. department, instead of being called Mahkama 
Anhdr, is nicknamed as Mahkama Andhdr or Andher (wrong 
and injustice).. 

(5) Government servants and officials continue visiting the zemindar 

ill and out of season during their tours. The result is that 
his work is handicapiicd and it costs liim a lot to entertain 
and please these *‘officiar' guests. The idea underlying these 
tours is no doubt to look after the ryot, but tlie fact is that 
the zemindar and the cultivator, instead of gaining any 
advantage through these officers, very often suffer at their 
hands. Likewise the duties of the police were based on a 
high conception of honesty and morality, but subordinate 
ranks are a source of trouble to the country generally and to 
the simple-minded villager particularly. They are out to 
suck his blood by all means, fair or foul. 

(6) The grievances of the zemindar, whether ventilated through the 

prt'ss or tlirough deputations are not heard by officials con- 
cerned. The picture is most disappointing when we find 
representative zemindars with a certain amount of influence 
behind (heir backs grinding their own axe and forgetting all 
about their duty to tlioir own people. Time and again has the 
attention of the Government been drawn to the miserable 
plight of the zemindar, but the Honourable the Finance 
Member has hardly ever deigned to take it into his considera- 
tion. 

Now, Sir, the sum and substance of all this is that although the 
zemindar class is the mos(. useful class in the whole country from the 
Government point of view, it is nevertheless the most neglected. The 
zemindar claims no voice in the Sarkar's durbar, nor does ho caiTv any 
weight with the Sahukar at his shop. In his hut, he is frightened out of 
his wits by the Patwari. On his field, he works and works, day and night, 
in scorching heat or biting chill, to fill the coffers of the Sarkar or swell the 
bag of the greedy Sahukar, It is indeed very sad to see him subjected to 
untold miseries, particularly when we find that it was the agrioultu^l 
classes who gave thousands upon thousands of recruits to fight for the 
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Sarka^recruits who not only saved Belgium and hWe, but also gave 
their hvM so that England may live and may yet be the leading Power ol 
the world, who, m the Near East and on the continent of Africa, 
established British supremacy beyond dispute. Now, Sir, may 1 ask if 
this 18 the reward for all their service and sacrifice, a picture of which 1 
have attempted to draw before you? I strongly demand from Government 
that: 


(1) When harvests are reaped a »>0 per cent, reduction may be made 

in Oovcmiiicnt revenue and water rates as may be compatible 
with the prices then prevailing. 

(2) In days of distress a more liberal allowance of tctccdvi may be 

made. 

(3) Agricultural classes may be taken more and more in service 

generally, and in civil, judicial and canal employment parti- 
cularly. 

(4) A check may be put on the Sahukar as regards his “interest'* 

and “compound interest** operations. 

(5) Tours of officials may be permitted only in exceptional eases. 

(6) Strong measures may be taken to check official corrujotion 

generally and police high-handedness particularly. 

(7) Education up to the middle standard may be made compulsory 

for all agricultural classes. 

(8) It should be made obligatory on canal authorities at the top to 

consult leading and experienced zemindars in connection with 
irrigation problems. 

And now, Sir, I come to my last point. The evil of drinking m the 
present day civilisation is a subject for condemnation all the world over. 
Why, I wonder, should our Government countenance it, or even provide 
facilities for its promotion? I think Government are morally bound to stop 
all brewing and selling of wine and rid the country of this abominable 
curse. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 8th March, 1933, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council lETouse 
at. Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Peputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukliam 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Medical Examination of Girl Students of the Government Normal 
Training School for Women. Delhi. 

694. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad* {a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article published in the General News of Delhi, No. 80, 
dated the 27th June/5th July, 1931, regarding medical examination of girl 
students of the Government Normal Training School for Women, Delhi, by 
the male Civil Surgeon of Delhi? If not, do Government propose to see 
the article? 

(6) Is it a fact that Miss Rudra, Principal of the institution, sent her 
girl students to the male Civil Surgeon for their medical examination, who 
examined their chests, lungs, teeth, eyes and other parts? 

(c) Will Government please state whether permission from the parents 
or guardians of the girl students was obtained by the Principal before 
sending them for medical examination by the male Civil Surgeon? If not, 
why not? 

(d) Is it prescribed in the rules of the institution that students will be 
examined by the male Civil Surgeon? Was no lady Assistant Surgeon or 
Sub- Assistant Surgeon available in Delhi for their medical test? 

(e) Will Government kindly state whether the students of the Govern 
ment Normal School for Women, Delhi, were similarly examined by the 
Civil Surgeon in previous years before the appointment of the present 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi? If so, will Government please state 
the years and the names of the examining Civil Surgeons? 

(/) If the replies to parts (d) and (e) above be in the negative, will 
Government kindly state the circumstances under which the Superintend- 
ent of Education allowed such an irregularity or whether he took any 
hetion against his subordinates who were responsible for this medical 
inspection? If so, what? If not, why not? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) to (/). Government have seen the article referred 
to by the Honourable Member. The incident occurred in 1931. In almost 
all Training Institutions pupil teachers have to undergo medical examina- 
tion before admission and in accord with previous practice, the pupil 
teachers referred to in the article were sent to the Civil Surgeon for 
medical examination. Through an unfortunate oversight, the Civil 
Surgeon was not asked to have the examination conducted bv a lady 
doctor. Governihent' regret that this should have happened, but they 

( 1721 ) 4 
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have no reason to think that the incident was anything more than ther 
result of a misunderstanding. As soon as the matter was brought to the 
notice of the Superintendent of Education, instructions were issued in 
writing that in future no women student should be examined medically 
under any circumstances by any one except by a doctor of their sex, and 
these instructions are being scrupulously observed. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state under 
what rule this medical examination was considered compulsory? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: 1 have already stated. Sir, that it is in accord with 
practice. I do not know it there is any special rule on the subject. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Mr. Littlehailes was the 
Superintendent of Education before the present incumbent? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Mr. Littlehailes was Superintendent of Education, 
yes. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that when this medical exami- 
nation was held in the time of Mr. Littlehailes, the wording in the letter 
issued to the Civil Surgeon was “Kindly arrange medical examination’*, 
but in the time of the present Superintendent of Education, the wording 
in the letter issued to the Civil Surgeon was “Kindly examine the 
students’’? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Sir, the position is that the Superintendent of 
Education did not issue any instructions on the subject. The instruc- 
tions or the request was sent by the Principal of the College, and as I 
have explained in the course of my answer, unfortunately it was not 
stated in the letter that the medical examination should bo conducted by 
a lady doctor. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My question is still unanswered. I want 
to know whether it is a fact that on the previous occasion, in the time 
of Mr. Littlehailes, when the letter was written to the Civil Surgeon, 
the wording was “Kindly arrange for the medical examination’’, but on 
this occasion in the time of Mr. Chatterjee the wording in the letter was 
“Kindly examine the > students’*. I want to know the difference between 
the two letters? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: There must have been a difference in the language 
of the two letters, otherwise there was no reason why the previous practice 
should not have been followed. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Why did you not admit it before? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I understand that the Honourable gentle- 
man thinks that both these words convey the same idea? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: No, Sir; I do not for a minute say that they convey 
the same idea. If they had conveyed the same idea, then undoubtedly 
the previous practice which was that the examination shall be conducted 
by a lady doctor would have been followed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Why were these orders changed? That was the 
question asked by my friend? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: As I have stated, it was unfortunately an oversight. 
That is all. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is really unfortunate that there should have 
been an oversight in this important matter, and, in the case of such a 
responsible ofl&cer, “oversight*^ is not the right word to use. 
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Mr, O. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, I fail to see really what possible motive 
this officer could have had to change the practice. It must have been 
an oversight. It could not be anything else, because as soon as the matter 
was brought to his notice, he varied the original order. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Did it not occur to the Civil Surgeon that it 
was the height of impropriety to examine lady candidates in the manner 
he did? Did he not see the impropriety of it? He ought to have sense 
enough to understand that it was the height of impropriety to examine the 
lady candidates himself? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, I do not really think that that charge 
can bo levelled against the Civil Surgeon. I understand that he had the 
Matron of the Hospital to assist him in conducting this examination, and, 
what is more, the Civil Surgeon examines women patients every day. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member kindly give 
mo the answer to part (c) of this question? 

Mr, O. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, I have read the question very care- 
fully, and I answered it as a whole, and as regards part (c), I say that 
these pupil teachers were informed a week beforehand of the medical 
examination and nothing was hoard about it from them. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is there any record to show that they were 
informed a week before about this medical examination? They were 
forced for this examination. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I must really repudiate the suggestion that the 
local authorities made statements without any authority. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad : Is there any written proof to show that these 
instructions were given to them a week beforehand? 

Mr. a. S, Bajpai: The notice obviously must have been conveyed in 
writing or personally to the pupils. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Will Government kindly place in the Library 
a copy of those instructions which were given to these lady candidates a 
week before? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: T have already stated that I do not definitely say 
that the instructions given were in writing. I said either they were in 
writing or they were conveyed personally to the pupil teachers. I will 
make inquiries. 

Mr. M» Maswood Ahmad: My friend cannot get anything in black and 
white? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: That seems quite inconsistent? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: If my Honourable friend would not do me the 
courtesy of listening to my answer, I must leave the House to him to 
judge whether I am consistent or not. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Is it not a fact that unless it was a 
written document, he could not answer it in that way? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: What I said was that the instructions were either 
in writing or given personally to the people who were there. 

A 2 
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Hr, D, E, Lahiri Ohaudhuiy: That is. afterwards you spoke like that. 

Hr. O. S. Bajpai: No, Sir; if my Honourable friend were to go through 
the script, ho would see that I have safeguarded myself in my answer. 

Hr. S. 0. Hitra: Do the Government accept the statement made in 
part (6) ns quite correct? 


H^. O. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, I cannot specify as to how the medical 
examination was conducted by the doctor. 

Hr. N. N. Anklesaria: Has there been any complaint from any lady 
student or from any parent or guardian of any of these lady students 
in regard to this matter? 


Hr. O. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, the position is that until this article was 
unearthed by my friend, the whole matter was obscure and nobody ever 
heard anything about it. » 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Could they ever make any complaint under any 
code of decency? 


Principal, Government Normal Training School for Women, 
Delhi, and the Assistant Superintendent of Girls’ Education, 
Delhi. 

695. Haswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that both the ladies, 

namely, the Principal, Government Normal School for Women, Delhi, and 
the Assistant Superintendent of Girls’ Education, Delhi, are subordinates 
of the present Superintendent of Education, Delhi? 

(6) Is it also a fact that tiie Superintendent of Education, Assistant 
Superintendent of Girls’ Education, and the Principal of the Govern- 
ment Girls* Training School, Delhi, are all of one community? 

(c) Is it a fact that the majority of the students in the Girls Training 
School, Delhi, are Hindus? 

(d) Is it a fact that none of the posts mentioned in part (6) above are 
held by a Hindu? 

Hr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) The Assistant Superintendent of Women’s 
Education, Delhi, works under the general supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merw^ara and Central India, and the 
Headmistress. Government Normal School for Women, Delhi, is subordi- 
nate to her. 

(6) and (d). Yes. 

(c) There are 27 Hindus out of 62 students in the Girls’ Training 
School, Delhi. 

Hr. H. Haswood Ahmad: Will Government please state what is the 
number of other communities in that school? 

Hr. O. S. Bajpai: Yes, Sir, I can give the information required by 
my friend. There are 20 Muslims.- 11 Christians, two Sikhs and two 
others. 

Hr. H. Haswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that only one community, i.e., 
the Christians have got a kind of monopoly amongst the staff in that 
school? ( 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: In this particular school, the Girls' School, undoubtedly 
the Christian predominate, but so far as the other schools under the 
administration of the Municipality are concerned, that is not so. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state why there is 
a monopoly of only one community in regard to teachers? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai: If my Honourable friend will kindly wait for the 
answer to his next question, he will see that 1 give a statement there 
which will give him the information required. 

Municipal Bqard Girls' High School, New Delhi. 

696. *'Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; (a) Is it a fact that the Municipal 
Board Girls* Middle School, New Delhi, was raised to the High School 
standard in 1932? If so, will Government please state what additional 
staff has been appointed to meet the requirements of the High School? 

(6) Will Government kindly state how many Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians, Indian Christians, IIindu.s, Muslims and Sikhs have been 
appointed or selected for appointment among the additional staff? 

(c) Is it a fact that the additional staff mentioned in parts (a) and (b) 
above was appointed by the Secretary, New Delhi Municipal Committee, 
on the recommendation of the Superintendent of Education or the Assistant 
Superintendent of Girls* Education? 

(d) Is it a fact that there is an undue majority of one community in 
the additional staff, and will Government kindly state if it is a fact that 
all the three officers, t.a., (1) the Secretary, New Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee, (2) the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, and (3) the Assistant 
Superintendent of Girls* Education, Delhi, belong to the same community 
as the majority of their additional staff? 

(e) Will Government kindly place on the table a statement giving 
names, designation, community, qualifications, grade of pay and the work 
allotted to each member of the staff of the Municipal Board Girls’ High 
School, New Delhi? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai (a) and (b). The school was raised to the High School 
standard with effect from the 1st October, 1932. One additional teacher, 
who is an Indian Christian, was apnointed in November, 1932. Three 
teachers — two Indian Christians and one Muhammadan — have also been 
selected for appointment, but they have not yet joined. 

(c) The appointments were made by the Municipal Committee, on the 
advice of the Education Department of Delhi. 

(d) Of the four additional teachers, three are Indian Christiana and one 
Muhammadan as already stated. The three officers mentioned in the ques- 
tion are Indian Christians. It has been most difficult to secure Hindu or 
Muhammadan trained women teachers who are competent to teach both 
English and Hindi or Urdu, in spite of the fact that these posts were 
advertised in Delhi and the adjoining provinces. The field of selection is 
therefore necessarily limited. 

(e) Two statements, containing the information required by the Hon- 
ourable Member, are laid on the table. 
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(H) 

Statement showing work aUoUed to eadt member of the staff in the Municipal Oirls' High 

Sdiool, New Delhi. 


No. 

Name of Teacher. 

Subjects. 

Classes. 


1 

Management of the School. 


1 

Miss M. V. Earle, Prin- 
cipal. 

English .... 
Geometry 

Drawing .... 

Special Class — Section A. 
Special Class — Section A. 
Special Class — Sections A. 
and B. 

2 

Miss D. Sen Gupta 

Supervision Primary De- 
partment. 

Kindorgarteii. 

English and Nature Study 

Classes IV and V. 

3 

Mrs. L. Son 

Kindi .... 
History .... 
Drill and games 

Classes IX, VI and V. 
Classes IX, VIII and V. 
Class VI. 

4 

1 Miss Delaplaco . 

Algebra and Arithmetic . 
Geography, English and 
Drawing. 

Geography, Hygiene, Gym- 
nastics. 

Nature Study. 

Class IX. 

Class VIII. 

Class VII. 

Class IV. 

5 

Miss Ham PiarrDevi . 

Arithmetic, Hindi, Domes- 
tic Science. 

Hindi, History 

History, Hygiene, Domes- 
tic Science. 

Class VIII. 

Class VII. 

Classes VI, IV and IX. 

6 

Miss I. Jacob 

Arithmetic, Urdu, Hygiene, 
Drawing. 

Urdu, English, Geography 
Section I. 

Class V. 

Class IV. 

7 

Miss P. Mawashi 

Hygiene and sewing . 
Arithmetic, Hygiene, Sow- 
ing, Domestic Science. 
Arithmetic 

Geography 

History .... 

Class VIII. 

Class VI. 

Class VII. 

Class V. 

Class IV. 

8 

Miss L. H. Kae 

All subjects and games and 
Hand work. 

Sowing and Domestic 
Science. 

Class III. 

Classes VI and VII. 

9 

Miss Champa Devi 

Arithmetic end Hindi 
Ge.^graphy, Nature Study, 
Dra^^^ng, Sowing and 
Games. 

Sewing .... 

Class IV. 

Class II. 

Class VII. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact, Sir, that apart from the officers 
who have been mentioned in my question No. 696, the Secretary to the 
New Delhi Municipal Committee also is a Christian gentleman? 

Hr. a. S. Bajpai: I believe, Sir, it is so. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that on account of the presence of 
so many Christians in the department, the teachers had been recruited from 
the Christian community only in such large numbers? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: No, Sir; I am not prepared to accept that state- 
ment, because the appointments were made by the Municipal Committee 
and not by the Secretary or the Superintendent of Education. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: On whose recommendation were these 
appointments made? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend must appreciate the distinc- 
tion between making a recommendation and the act of appointment, 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I appreciate the distinction, but I repeat my 
question. On whose recommendation was this appointment made? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I have answered that in reply to part {c) of his 
question. The appointments were made by the Municipal Committee on 
the advice of the Education Department of Dellii. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: That is, Superintendent of Education. 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: The Superintendent of hiducation and his assistants. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Why did not my Honourable friend admit it 
before that on the Superintendent's recommendation these appointments 
were made? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Ts it not a fact that the facts mentioned in ques- 
tion No. 694 are the direct outcome of the matters mentioned in question 
No. 696? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: T confess that I see no connection between the facts 
mentioned in questions Nos. 694 and 696. Question No. 696 relates to cer- 
tain appointments made by the New Delhi Municipality, f^^ir <^f which have 
been made since October, 1932, whereas the facts mentioned in question 
No. 694 occurred in July, 1931. 

Moplahs Sentenced in connection with the Moplah Rebellion. 

697. •Mr. H. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of Moplah prisoners, sentenced in connection with the 
Moplah rebellion, who are still undergoing their terms in India and outside 
India? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Moplahs who 
are still not allowed to enter their home district? 
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The Honourable Sir Hany Haig: (a) The number of Moplahs convicted 
in connection with the Malabar Eebellion of 1921 now undergoing imprison- 
ment is 221 in the Madras Presidency and 148 in the Andamans. 

(b) The number is 60. This figure includes also persons extemed for 
reasons not connected with the rebellion of 1921. 

Persons in Jails in British India for Offences under the Kashmir 

Ordinance. 

698. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of persons who are still in jails in British India for offences 
under the Kashmir Ordinance? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The number is nine. 

1 

Adoption of a System of Common Roll Representation in Fijt- 

099. '''Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the» 
Governor, Fiji, has stated in the Fiji Legislature that it was impracticable 
under present conditions to contemplate the adoption of a system of 
common roll representation? 

(b) Do Government propose to make any representation to the Fiji 
Government and enquire what are the practical difficulties in the way of 
the adoption of a system of common roll representation? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Government understand that this is so. 

(b) The Honourable Member's attention is invited to the correspond- 
ence published with this Department Resolution No. 24-Ovcrsea8, dated the 
12th January, 1927, and the answer given to part (e) of Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh's question No. 634 on the 22nd September, 1931. 

J 

Recruitment of Sikhs in the Central Printing Office, Central 
Publication Branch, Delhi, and the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi. 

700. •Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What is the total number of Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Sikhs in each of the offices of (1) Central Printing 
Office, (2) Central Publication Branch, Delhi and (3) Government 
of India Press, New Delhi? 

(6) How many vacancies occun’ed during the last year and how were 
they filled up? 

(c) Was any Sikh entertained in any of the vacancies? If not, why 
not? If so, is he working now? 

(d) In order to give this community its due share, are Government pre- 
pared to order the recruitment of a sufficient number of Sikhs in each of 
these offices in future vacancies? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (d) and (b). I assume the Hon- 
ourable Member desires information in re8pe(3t of superior staff only. A 
statement furnishing the necessary information is laid on the table. 
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(c) The answer to the first part is in the aflirmative, the second part 
of the question does not therefore arise. So far as I know, the Sikh 
recruited is still employed. 

(d) The orders of Government relating to the recruitment of minority 
comjnunities will be followed. 


Statement, 



(a) 

(6) 






How filled. 


Hindus. 

Muslims 

Sikhs. 

No. of 
vacancies 
in 1932. 

Hindus. 

s 

1 _ 

Sikhs. 

(1) Office of the Con- ^ 
troller of Printing i 
and Stationery j 
(Central Printing ! 
Office has been | 
merged in this 
Office) 

24 

6 

4 

6 

3 

2 

1 

i ^ 

(2) Central Publica- 
tion Branch 

69 

14 

• • 

Nil 

. . 

. . 

. . 

(3) Government of 
India Press, Now 
Delhi— 

(Clerical) 

33 

j 

10 

2 

Nil 




(Industrial) . 

1 132 

i 

169 

3 

12 

6 vacancies were filled by 
departmental promotion; 
the remaining vacancies 
were not filled on account 
of paucity of work. 


Vacancies in the Office of the Private Secretary to the Viceroy. 

701. *Sardar Sant Singh: How many temporary, permanent and leave 
Vacancies in the grades of clerks and Assistants occurred in the office of the 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, during the last year? Was any Sikh 
jBntertained in any of them? If not, why not? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: During last year there was a leave 
Vacancy for about three months in the grade of clerk in the office of the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. In consideration of the 
communal composition of the office the vacancy was filled by the appoint- 
ment of a Muslim. I would add that a Sikh has since been appointed 
permanently in the superior grade of the Private Secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy's Press. 
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Sunday All6wancb for the Employees of the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 

702. ’•'Sardar Sant Singh; Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the question of the payment of the Sunday allowance of the men 
of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, has been decided yet since 
March, 1932? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: On the assumption that the Hon- 
ourable Member’s question relates to a doubt respecting the interpretation 
of certain orders governing the payment of overtime allowance for Sunday 
work, the answer is that orders were passed in June, 1932. 

) 

Heating Arrangements in the Government op India Press, New 

Delhi. 

703. *Sardar Sant SinghT Will Government be pleased to state 
whether proper heating arrangements in the New Delhi Press buildings 
were made this winter? If not, why not? Are Government aware that 
there has been severe cold this year? , 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Adequate heating arrangements were 
made as soon as the cold weather commenced. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May T ask the TTonourablc Member to state 
what steps have been taken to cool the atmosphere of this Chamber in 
view of the enormous amount of gas which is generated every day? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourablo Member be pleased to 
state whether any arrangement for heating wdll be made in the Western 
Hostel ? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty). That question 
does not arise. 

Attendance of the Hindu Employees of the Government op India 
Press, New Delhi, on their Communal Holidays. 

704. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Hindu salaried hands are compelled to attend office on their 
communal holidays in the Governmert of India Press, New Delhi, whereas 
the Muhammadans arc not, on their communal holidays? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Novee: TTindu as well as Muslim salaried 
hands are allowed eommunal holidays if the state of work in ihe Press 
ipeiTTiits. 

Hours of Attendance of the Clerical Staff of the Government 
OF India New Delhi. 

705. *Sardar Sant Singh; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
wbnf IS the hour of attondnnr'c of the clerical staff of the Government 
of India Press, New Delhi, and when thev <^ommencp their work? Is it a 
fact that clerks do not reach their respective desks earlier than 11 A.M.? 
Who is responsible for all these irregularities? 
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(b) Will Governzn^nti be pleased to state what are the educational 
qualifications of the Head Assistant? Is it a fact that misinterpretations 
of Government orders have been made on several occasions and that on 
the men s appealing to Government those were rectified? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce; (a) The hours of attendance are 
from 10 A.M. to 5 p.m. except on Saturdays when they are from 10 a.m. to 
2 P.M. Ten minutes* grace after the normal opening hour has been 
allowed. The men commence work on arrival. The last part of the ques- 
tion does not arise. 

(6) He is a matriculate. The reply to the second part is in the nega- 
tive. 

Transfer of the Books Branch from the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, to the CentraIj Publication Branch. 

706. *Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that on the transfer of the 
Books Branch from the Government of India Press, New Delhi, to the 
Central Publication Branch, Civil Lines, Delhi, only two clerks will be 
transferred there, whereas Mr. Kudsia, an Assistant in the Books Branch, 
shall be retained in the Accounts Branch, making thereby two assistants 
there? What is the cause of this? Is it not an extra expenditure in these 
days of financial stringency? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The question whether or not any 
staff will be transferred to the Central Publication Branch is still under con- 
sideration. The remaining parts of the question do not arise. 

NBCBSSiry for Incrbasino the Clerical Staff in the Government 
OF India Press, New Delhi. 

707. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
why the clerical staff in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, is 
gradually increased? Have the clerks any fixed outturn of work to do 
daily? If not, why not? Is it a fact that the clerks idle their time from 
12 Noon to 1 p.m, during the recess time of the industrial staff? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The permanent clerical staff of the 
Government of India Press, Now Delhi, has not been increased since 1027. 
Owing to a general increase in work since then, temporary fluctuating 
staff has been employed to cope with it. The nature of work done does 
not permit of any outturn being fixed. The reply to the lasJi part is in the 
negative. 


Muslim Employees of the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

708. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the total number of the Muhammadan employees in the Govern- 
ment of India Press, New Delhi? If the number of Miihammadans is 
in excess, why do not Government appoint Christians, Sikhs and otner 
rnipority community men? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Assistant Manager of the said Press has 
appointed Muhammadan compositors again this month knowing that their 
number is in excess? What is the cause of this? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 1^. The claims of all the 
minority communities are duly considered when recruitment is made.* 

(6) Appointments are not made by the Assistant Manager. 

NON-niiLiNG UP OF Vacancies in the Reading Branch of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

709. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
why some vacant posts of the Reading Branch in the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, have not been filled up since the vacancies occurred? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The posts were filled as soon as the 
state of work justified so doing. 

Allotment of Married Clerks’ Quarters in Simla and New Dbi.hi. 

710. *Mr. Lalchand Navairai: (a) Is it a fact that in the allotment 
of married clerks' quarters in. Simla preference is given to junior clerks? 
If so, what is the principle determining it? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the allotment of married clerks' quarters in 
New Delhi preference is given to senior clerks? If so, what is the principle 
determining it? 

(c) If the replies to the first parts of each of parts (a) and (b) above 
bfc in the affirmative, are Government prepared to consider the question 
of the advisability of following one and the same principle in the allot- 
ment of quarters both in Simla and in New Delhi and ^ving effect to the 
same while making allotment of quarters for the coming winter season? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (&). The facts are as the 
ndnourable Member has stated them. The allotment of Government 
quarters by seniority, as is the case in Delhi, is a reasonable basis for 
allotment. In Simla, however, the principle of giving preference in allot- 
ment to junior clerks has been in force for some years as it was held that 
they stood in the greatest need of relief in the matter of house accommo- 
dation at that station. 

(c) Government have considered the questim and they do not propose to 
give effect to the suggestion, at any rate, for the present. They believe 
there is no general grievance felt at the difference of rule in the two places. 

Hr. Lalchand Navairai: Will the Honourable Member state if the only 
reason for the difference in the rule as regards Simla is tradition? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The principle haa been adopted in 
Simla for a very definite reason, which is that junior clerks stand in the 
greatest need of relief in the matter of accommodation at that station. I 
am not aware that circumstances have changed in that respect. If there 
is any grievance on the subject, I feel sure that the Imperial Secretariat 
Association would have represented it. We have heard nothing from them 
about it. 

Mr. Navairai: No representations have yet been made to the 

&)nourable Member? 

Tha Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: Not yet. 
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Pbotbcmon yob Indian and Bdbma Rice in the United KmoDOM 

. Market. 

711. *Mr, E, S. Millar: (a) Has the attention of the Government of 
India been drawn to the omission of the word ‘‘paddy*' from the item 
relating to rice in Schedule A to the Trade Agreement concluded at 
Ottawa between His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and 
the Government of India? 

(b) Are the Government of India aw^are that Spanish paddy can now 
be imported into the United Kingdom and there milled into white rice and 
sold at prices which would enable it to compete severely with Indian and 
Burma rice, and thus nullify the protection which was intended by the 
Ottawa Agreement to be given to that rice? 

(c) Do the Government of India propose to take immediate action with 

the object of securing to Indian and Burma rice full protection in the 
United Kingdom market? ' 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (on behalf of Sir Joseph Bhore) : (a) 
Yes. 

(b) and (c). The Government of India have recently received a report 
on the subject from the Indian Trade Commissioner in London and the 
matter is engaging their attention. 

Troops j^om British India sent to Alwar. 

712. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government kindly state what 
troops from British India have been sent to Alwar, and whether their 
e^pense8 will be borne by the Indian Exchequer or not, and, if the former, 
what apiHoximately will be the total expenditure in this connection? 

(6) Will Government kindly state the total amount 'of expenditure 
which fell on the Indian revenues when (i) Alwar State forces were sent 
to serve in the Great War; and (ii) Alwar State forces w^ere sent to 
Ferozpur Jbirka in British territory in 1^21, when serious riots broke out 
during the first no-rent campaign in Gurgaon District and elsewhere? 

Mr. G, R. P. Tottenham: fa) The Honourable Member is referred to the^ 
answer I gave on the 7th February to Mr. Maswood Ahmad's starred 
question No. 232. One section of a Mechanical Transport Company was 
' subsequently sent to Alwar State, but about half of the troops have now 
returned. 

I am not in a position at present to state u hat extra expenditure has? 
been incurred. 

(h) The information is being obtained and will be laid on the table in 
due course. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that Alwar never asked for 
British troops to be sent out of British India? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: That, Sir, is not a question which can be 
answered without offending against the Standing Orders which prohibit the 
discussion of the relations between the Governor General and an Indian 
State. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I submit that the troops are British Indian 
troops and we pay for them. Therefore, I claim that it is the right of this 
House to ask whkher British troops were , sent unasked or at the discretion 
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of any party. Troops may be sent to China. Are we not in a position to 
ask whether the British Government in England asked for the troops to bo 
sent? We pay for the troops. Therefore this question should be allowed 
as it does not conflict with the rule mentioned by niy Honourable friend. 

I 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I think it is rejilly pertinent that we should ask 
this question as to whether we are going to pay or the Alwar Government. ' 

Mr. E. A. P. Metcalfe: If it is the question as to who I?; going to pay 
for these troops, I am prepared to secure the information and lay it before 
the House. But the question asked by my Honourable friend was of quite 
a different nature. He asked at whose request the troops were sent and 
that was the subject on which 1 raised the point of or-ier and pointed out 
the difficulty of answering it. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. II. K. Sbanmukham Clu'tty) : The troops in 
question are a part of the Army in India, are they not? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: That is the ease. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Sbanmukham Clietty) : If a part of 
the Army in India has been sent to any place outside British India, and 
since the Army in India is paid for by Indian Excliequor. — in the 
opinion of the Chair, it will be quite in order for any Honourable Member 
to ask the question, *‘at whose request were such troops sent?” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. H. A- F. Metcalfe: If that is your ruling, Sir, I am afraid I must 
ask for notice of the question, because I am not in a position to supply the 
information off-hand. 


UNSTAEEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Insanitaby Conditions nbab Samru Place and Lumsden Sqttare, 

New Delijt. 

60. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the letter which appeared in the Hindustan Times of the 7th‘ 
December, 1932, under the caption “Round a Cow House” regarding the 
insanitary conditions near Samru Place and Lumsden Square, New Delhi? 

(6) If so, do Government propose to inquire into the matter and to 
remove the grievance complained of? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: (a) Government have seen the letter. 

(b) The New Delhi Municipal Committee is taking suitable action. 

Rbobuitmbnt to the Subordinate Accounts Service. 

61 , Mr. H, Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to their reply to 
question No. 467 of the 20th September, 1982, will Government please state 
if it is a fact that appointments to the Subordinate Accounts Service in 
the Accounts and Audit Department are made by direct nomination? 
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(b) If the reply to parii (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state whether candidates recruited directly have also to 
pass the prescribed examination? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement in 
the following form of the candidates recruited directly for all the offices 
under the Auditor-General in India during the period from 1st April, 1924 
to bJst December, 1982? 


Name of 
the 

candidate. 

Muslim 

or 

nou-Muslim. 

No. ofS. A. S. 
examinations 
at which he 
appeared. 

Whether 
confirmed 
or not 
confirmed* 






The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information has been called 
for and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Local AllowakciI paid to Sorters, etc., of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department stationed at Silchar, Gauhati and Tinsijkia. 

62. Hr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it ia a fact that local allowance is paid to the sorters, etc., of 
the Post and Telegraph Department stationed at Silchar, Gauhati and 
Tinsukia? If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table a state- 
ment showing the number of Hindus, Mussalmans, etc., who drew such 
allowance at each station during December, 1932? Were the members 
of the minority communities less than the proportionate number? Are 
Government prepared' to issue orders to transfer a proportionate number 
of the members of the minority communities to those stationed in order 
to avoid preponderance of the majonty communities? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The reply to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. As regards the second and third parts Gov- 
ernment regret that the information required by. the Honourable Member 
is not readily available and as the payment of local or compensatory allow- 
ance is not regulated on communal considerations Government do not con- 
sider it necessary to issue the orders suggested by the Honourable 
Member. 

Appointment of Muslims to the Office of the Superintendent, 
Railway Mail Service “ S ” Division and Head Record Office, 
Silchar. 

63. Mr. XTppi Saheb Bahadur: How many clerks are sanctioned for 
the office of the Superintendent, Railway Mail Service, “S** Division, and 
Head Record Office, Silchar, and how many of them are Hindus, Mussal- 
mans, etc.? If there is none, belonging to the minority communities, 
are Qovenunent prepared to, issue orders to post a proportionate number 
-of Mussalmans in these offices? 
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Tli6 Honourable Sir Frank Noyoe: Government have no informatitm. 
The postings of officials to particular offices are not made on a communal 
basis. 

Recruitment of the Sorters of the Minority Communities in the 
Railway Mail Service “ S’* Division. 

64. Mr. Uppi Sabeb Bahadur: How many approved candidates for 

sorters have been registered in thf» Railway Mail Service “S” Division an<l 
how many of them are Hindus, Mussalmans, etc.? If the number of 
men belonging to minority communities is less than the proportionate 
number, are Government prepared to issue orders to take at once the 
required number belonging to the minority communities? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T propose to answer questions 
Nos. ()4 to 66 together. 

Government have no information and to it in tlie forin (UsirecI 

by the Honourable Member would involve an undue expcndilui*e of time 
and labour. If however tlie Honourable IMembcr w ill bring to the atten- 
tion of Government any specific ease in which ho considers that Govern- 
ment orders for the protection of the interests of minority communities 
in recruitment have not been observed, necessary enquiries will be made 
in the matter. 

Recruitment of Clerks of the Minority CoMivruNniEs in certain 
P osTAii Divisions in Assam. 

•(•65. Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state 
the total number of permanent vacancies in the clerical cadre in the 
Surma Valley Division and Railway Mail Service Division and 

in all the other Postal Divisions in Assam separately? How many of them 
have been filled up temporarily by Hindus, Mussalmans, etc., separately 
in December, 193P Is the number of men belonging to minoritx com- 
munities less than the required number? Tf so, why? 

Recruitment of Muslims as Inferior Servants in certain Head 
Post Offices and Sub-Divisions in Assam. 

•f66. Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state 
the total number of permanent vacancies of posinicn, mail guards, inferior 
servants, etc., separately in Decembc', 1982, in tlie Sylbot. Karimgmij, 
Simamgani and Cachar and such other head offices and sub-divisions in 
Assam separatelv? How many of them were filled up temporarily by 
Hindus, Mussalmans, etc.? Is the number of men ladonging tr, minority 
coinmuniiies less than the required number? Tf so, why. 

Filling up of existtno Vacancies in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department bv Muslims. 

67 Mr Uppi Saheb Bahadur; Do Government propose to issue imme- 
diate orders to fill tip tl.e oxistiug vacancies in all grades in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department by Mussalmans and other minority communities 
in order to avoid further iireponderanc e of the majority commu niti es? 

iForaM^rtoVhi7q^stion.«eean8wer to queMion No. 64. 


B 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. The Government are of opinion 
that the case will be met by the observance of their orders as in force 
from time to time regarding the recruitment of members of minority 
commumties. 

BeobtjitMent of Members of Minority Communities in the Posts 
AND Telegraphs Department. 

68. Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that Government have 
issued orders to give effect to the reservation of every third vacancy for the 
minority communities in all classes of appointments, including inferior 
service and menials in the Posts and Telegraphs Department? If so, are 
Government aware (t) that the recruitments to postmen, mail guards, 
inferior servants, porters and other menials and van peons are made from 
those already enlisted for some years and officiated in such posts for 
several times; (ii) that the members of the minority communities were 
not enlisted for such posts before the issue of the above orders; and (in) 
that the members of the minority communities who have since been 
enlisted for such posts are compelled to go back as officiating vacancies 
are not filled up with them by the authorities on the plea that only every 
third permanent vacancy has to bo reserved for the members of the 
minority communities and not the officiating and temporary vacancies? 

(b) Do Government propose to issue immediate orders that every third 
vacancy sliould be reserved for minorities and that it applies to pennanent, 
temporary or officiating vacancies in each class ?- 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The reply to the first part is 
in the negative, as the orders referred to are in respect of posts filled 
by direct recruitment only and therefore do not apply to all classes of 
appointments. As regards the remainder of the question, Government 
have no precise information, though it is possible that the facts are as 
stated by the Honourable Member. 

(h) Government are not prepared to take the action suggested as they 
consider that in the speciial conditions of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment it would be administratively impracticable to give effect to it. 

Recritttment of Members of Minority Oommitntties in the Posts 
AND Telegraphs Department. 

69. Mr. Uppl Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that one-third of the 
clerical cadre (lower division) of the Postal and Railway Mail Service 
Departments has to be filled up by the postmen, mail guards, etc. ? If 
so, what steps do Government propose to take so that the minority com- 
munities may get their adequate share in the lower division? 

(h) Is it a fact that there are very few postmen, mail guards, etc., 
belonging to the minority communities? If so, do Government propose 
to issue immediate orders to fill up the one-third of the vacancies of 
lower division clerks by recruitment of members of the minority commu- 
nities from outside, if such deserving candidates are not available in the 
department itself? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) As regards the first part the 
fact is not as stated. The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given to Mr. P. G. Eeddi’s starred question No. 768 in this House on 
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the 26th September, 1932. As regards the second part, members of 
minority communities will have access to the lower clerical division by 
promotion and also by direct recruitment as outsiders, and in the latter 
case their interests will be protected by the minority community recruit- 
ment rules. Government do not propose to take any further steps in the 
matter. 

(b) No. The Honourable Member is referred to the reply to the second 
part of (a) above and to the replies given in this House to Mr. Anwar-ul- 
Azim’s starred questions No. 72, on the 5th September, 1928, and No. 330 
on the 30th January, 1929. 

Local Allowances for Clerks, Railway Mail Service Sorters, etc., 

OF THE Postal and Railway Mail Service Departments. 

70. Mr. XJppi Salieb Bahadur: Is it a fact that local allowances are 
sanctioned for the clerks. Railway Mail Service sorters, etc., of the Postal 
and Railway Mail Service Departments? If so, will Government please 
lay on the table a list showing the names of such places together with the 
number of (/) Hindus, (ii) Mussalmans, and others (officers and other 
officials) who drew such allowance during December, 1932? If the 
number of Mussalimans Avho drew such allowance is less than one-third 
of the majority community, will Government be pleased to state the 
reasons for this? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Local or compensatory allowances 
are sanctioned for various classes of clerical and other subordinate staff 
m the Post Office and Railway Mail Service in various specified localities. 
As regards the latter part of the question, Govonunent regret that the 
information wanted by the Honourable Member is not readily available 
nor do they consider it necessary to call for it. The allowances are not 
regulated by communal considerations but are attached to specified posts, 
the holders of which are entitled to them irrespective of the community 
to which they may belong. 

Abolition of the Post of a Superintendent in the Department 
OF Industries and Labour. 

71. Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that in the Department 
of Industries and Labour there are two Assistant Secretaries, one Under 
Secretary and one Deputy Secretary, of whom one is an Establishment 
Officer? If so, will Government please state whether appointments and 
postings in respect of establishment are made by a Superintendent? If 
so, why? 

(b) Is it a fact that the post of a Superintendent in the Industries 
and Labour Department which was abolished as a measure of retrench- 
ment has been revived as a result of the amalgamation of the Industries 
and Public Works branches? If so, will Government please state the 
necessity for a wholetime superintendent for Cash and Issue sections, 
especially when both the clerk in charge and the cashier are each in 
receipt of Rs. 50 as special pay? Is a similar practice obtafning in other 
I)epartments?i • 

(c) Is it a fact that all Establishment. Issue and Cash worV< of the 
Public Works Branch, before amalgamation, was supervised by the 
Assistant Secretary, Public Works aAid that of the industries by a 

B 2 
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Superintendent who was considered superfluous? On amalgamation, did 
Government consider the question of entrusting the whole work to one of 
the Assistant Secretaries or to a Superintendent with a charge allowance 
of Rs. 100 as is done in other Departments of the Government of India? 
If so, with what result? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider tlie desirability, in these days 
of retrenchment, of discontinuing that post immediately and entrusting the 
duties to one of the Assistant Secretaries and thus save Government from 
a loss of Rs. 10,000 per annum? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The arrangements obtaining in the 
oflit'C of tho Tndiistrios and Labour Department have been devised with 
due consideration to eflicicncy and economy. Government do not propose 
to make any change at present. 

Kalkaji Fair held at Devi Temple near Okhla, Delhi. 

72. Bhagat Chandi Mai Oola: («) Are Government aware that Kalkaji 
fair is held twice a year at Devi temple near Okhla about eight miles from 
Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that a special tax is levied on vehicles talcing 
pilgrims to the temple? 

(c) Ax’e (lOvernment aware that the road leading to the temple from 
the place where the tax is collected is in a dilapidated condition? 

((/) Jf the answer to parf, (c) be in the affirmative, do Government pro- 
pose to construct a pncca road right up to the temple? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(h) Yes, by the District Board, which meets the cost of sanitation, 
lighting, etc., in connection with the fair. 

(c) and (d). The road is not in a good state of repair, but, as it is 
under private ownership at present, the question of improving it cannot 
be considered hy the District Board until control of the road passes to 
tliat body. 


Licence Fees for c it An as Shops in Delhi. 

78. Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail All Khan: Will Government kindly state 
the amounts of increase or decrease in the licence fees for charas shops 
in the year 1931-32 as compared with previous years in Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission. Sir, 1 
will deal v/ith questions Nos. 7B and 74 together.* 

T havc^ called for a report in the matter and the information will be 
laid on the table in due course. 

Increase or Decrease in the Excise Revenue in Delhi. 

•|•74. Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: Will Government kindly state 
what was the total amount of increase or decrease in the excise revenue 
that occurred at the excise auctions for the years 1932-38 and 1983-34 
as compared with the licence fees of the year 1931-32 in Delhi? 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 73, 
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Imports op Illicit Cocaine into Calcutta. 

75. Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail All Elian: Are Government aware that 
illicit o(^aine is received in Delhi from Calcutta? If so, will Govern- 
ment kindly state what is their information as to the extent of imports of 
illicit cocaine into Calcutta and whether its imports are decreasing as com- 
pared with the previous years or not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Delhi is believed to receive its 
supply of illicit cocaine mostly from Calcutta. The seizures of cocaine 
in Bengal (mainly at Calcutta) during the last five years were as below: 

In lbs. 

By Customs Dopartment. By Excise Department. 


1927 

61 

47 

1928 

80 

22 

1929 

447 

430 

1930 

102 

40 

1931 

50 

11 


The inference seems to be that the illicit imports of cocaine have 
considerably decreased. 

1 

Sale op CjiAnAs in Delhi. 

76a Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail All Khan: Will Government kindly state 
how many seers of charaa were sold in the licensed shops of Delhi in the 
years 1921-22, 1926-27 and 1981 -B2, respectively? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The sale of charas in Delhi 
during 1921-22, 1926-27 and 1931-32 was as follows : 

(In seers.) 

1921-22 2740 

1926-27 1010 

1931-32 3581 

Recruitment of Men in certain Cadres of Some Postal Circles. 

77. Mr. S. 0. Mitra,: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
many clerks, sorters and selection grade posts uj) to the grade of lis. 250 — 
350 there were on the 1st April, 1982, in each of the following Postal 
Circles: (i) Bengal and Assam, (u) Bombay, {iii) Madras, and (iv) Punjab 
and North-West Frontier? 

(b) Will Government further state how many (i) selection grade posts 
up to the grade of Rs. 250—350, (//) clerks, and (m) sorters have been 
retrenched in the above circles up to the 31st January, 1933? 

Sir Thomas Ryan; (a) and (h). Government regret that the information 
required by the Honourable Member is not readily available. His atten- 
tion is, however, invited to the replies given in tnis House to his starred 
question No. 205 on the leSth September, 1932, and to his unstarred 
questions Nos. 235 and 236 on the I2th December, 1932. 
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Rbtbekchment of Telegraphists and Telegraph Masters. 

78. Mr. S. 0, Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the number 
of telegraphists on the 31st December, 1932, and how many were retrenched 
up to the 81st January, 1933? 

(6) Will Government please state the number of Telegraph Masters 
on the Ist April, 1932, and how many posts have been retrenched up to the 
31st January, 1933? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) As regards the first part, the number was 2,676, 
including 01 military telegraphists. 

As regards the second part, the number of telegraphists retrenched or 
under orders of retreii(*hment from the Slst December, 1932, up to the 
31st January, 1933, is 91. 

(b) As regards the first part, the number was 312. As regards the last 
part, the number is 48. 


Retrenchments in the Telegraph Traffic and Telegraph 
Engineering Branches of the Telegraph Department. 

79. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that a committee was appointed by Government with Mr. S. P. 
Varma as Chairman lo inquire into the possibilities of retrenchments in 
the Telegraph Traffic and Telegraph Engineering Branches of the Tele- 
graph Department? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to publish their report for the in- 
formation of the Members of the Assembly? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said Committee have recommended reduction in 
the number of officers in the Telegraph Engineering as well as in the 
Telegraph Traffic Branches? If so, how many officers have they recom- 
mended for reduction? 

(d) Will Government please further state the number of officers on 
the 1st April, 1932, and the number of officers reduced in each of these two 
branches up to the 31st January, 1933? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Committee have recommended reduction in tlio 
number of telegraphists and in the Calcutta Contra] Telegraph Office alone 
they have recommended the reduction of 157 posts? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Not exactly; the Committee was concerned with 
the telegraph traffic service and only to a small extent with matters 
affecting the engineering branch. 

(6) Government do not propose to publish the report, which is 
departmental in character; but a copy will be placed in the Library as soon 
as it has been printed. 

(c) and (.§). As I have just stated, the Committee was not concerned 
with the Engineerifig staff. Government have not yet been able to study 
the* report and are therefore unable at present to furnish particulars oi 

^the recommendations contained in it: these will in due course be found 
in the.cppy, referred to in my reply to part (b). 

(d) I presume that by ‘officers' the Honourable Member means gazetted 
qfficers. The information will be compiled and will be laid on the table. 
The Ho^iourable Member will of course understand that any action taken 
up to date is in ho way the result of the Committee's recommendations. 
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Non-filling up op Vacancies in the Reading Branch op the 
Government op India Press, New Delhi. 

80. Mr. S. C.^ Hitra: (a) Are Government aware that great discon- 
tentment prevails in the Reading Branch of the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, for not filling the posts of two temporary Proof Readers 
lying vacant for a long time? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Manager of the Press put up a note to the 
BEead Reader and Assistant Manager for their recommendations for filling 
these posts? 

(c) Is it also a fact that they sent their recommendations to the 
Manager for his final signature a long time ago? 

(d) Is it also a fact that the Manager verbally promised to the Secretary 
of the Works Committee that he wo^d fill up the post? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) be in the afiirmative, will Government 
please state why the ^Manager is not keeping his pledge? 

(/) Is it not a fact that the season is in full swing now in the press 
owing to a heavy rush of work? If so, what is the reason for not filling 
these posts? 

(g) Do Government contemplate abolishing these posts? If so, why? 

4 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No: the posts have been filled. 

(b) and (c). Government cannot give particulars of departmental 
discussions relating to the filling of appointments. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) and (/). Do no arise. 

(3) No. 


Institutions authorized to send Trained Men for Appointment 
AS General Service and Station Service Telegraphists. 

81. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state 
the names of the institutions that were authorised before 1929 to send 
trained men for appointment as general service and station service tele- 
graphists? 

(b) Was any Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or Parsee ever recruited as a general 
service telegraphist from any of these institutions? If not, why not? 

(c) Was any Muslim or Sikh ever recruited as a station service tele- 
graphist from any of these institutions? If not, why not? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The following institutions were 
authorised to train candidates for appointments of — 

(i) General Service Telegraphists: 


(1) Lawrence Memorial School, Lovedale. 

(2) St. Joseph’s College, Comoor. 

(3) St. Fidelis’ High School, Mussooree. J 

(4) Barnes High School, Deolali. ft 

(it) Station Service Telegraphists: ^ 

(1) Scottish Churches College, Calcutta 

(2) Ashutosh College, Calcutta. 


( LJ8RARY ) 
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(6) and (c). As regards the first parts, no one of the communities 
mentioned was recruited as a General Service Telegraphist and only one, 
a Muslim, was recruited as a Station Service Telegraphist from* these 
institutions. As regards the second parts Government presume that the 
reason was that none or very few of the members of the cummunities in 
question underwent the necessary training at these institutions. 

1’Iie Honourable xMeiuber is no doubt aware that the system of recruit- 
ing telegrapliists Jias been completely altered since the period to which his 
question relates. 


Communal Composition op Clerks in the Patna, Mu/affarpur and 
Cuttack Telegraph Offices. 

82. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Governtnent please lay on 
the table a statement showing the communal composition of clerks in the 
Patna, Muzaffarpur and Cuttack Telegraph offices in the Bihar and 
Orissa Circle? 

(6) Will Government please state the number of non-Muslim clerks 
ai)|)()inted since 1920, in the above offices, in the second and third grade 
and lower division? 

(c) Is it a fact that since 1920, not a single Muslim clerk in any grade 
or division was appointed in the above mentioned telegraph offices? 

(d) Will Government please state if these posts were ever advertised, 
and, if so, in what paper and on what date? 

(e) Will Government please state the number of Muslim and non- 
Muslim candidates who appeared in the examination held for any of the 
above posts with their results since 1920? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (c). Government regret that 
the information is not available. The orders for the adjustment of com- 
munal inequalities came into force in the Posts and Telegraphs clerical 
cadres only from November, 1927. In this connection, 1 would refer the 
Honourable Member £o the latter part of the reply given to Mr. Muham- 
mad Anwar-ul-Azim’s starred question No. 4B2 in this House on the 21st 
February, 1933. 


Non-Employment of Muslims as Electrical Supervisors in the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

83. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to the reply by the 
Honourable Sir Frank Noyce to starred question No. 1373, dated the 22nd 
November, 1932, stating that the percentage of the Muslim Electrical 
Supervisors in the Posts and Telegraphs Department in 1927 was 1*65 
and in 1931 l oB and the strength of the cadre was 58 in 1927 and 05 in 
1931, will Government be pleased to state how the Muslim representation 
in the cadre was allowed to decrease when the strength of the cadre was 
on the increase? 

(b) Will Government please state whether qualified Muslim candidates 
were available for employment in the Electrical Supervisor cadre from 
1927 to 1931 from (i) the staff, and (tz) outsiders? 

(c) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons for not appointing Muslims in this cadre? 
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Tbe Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) For the purpose of recruitment 
the cadres of Electrical Supervisors and of Engineering Supervisors (Gen- 
eral and Telephones) are taken as one. The method of recruitment to the 
latter cadres explained in my reply to part (b) of the Honourable 
Member's unstarred question No. 24 applies to the former cadre also. 
Excluding two Muslims, one selected on communal grounds and the other 
on merit, for appointment to the grades of Engineering Siupervisors 
(General and Telephones) no other Muslim secured qualifying marks 
among the candidates appointed since 1920. 'JHjc appointment of a 
Muslim to the cadre of Electrical Supervisors Vvas therefore not possible. 

(b) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Non-Employment of Muslims as Enoineerino Supervisors in the 
Posts an d Telegraphs Department. 

84. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that, according to the 

statement of the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce in reply to starred question 
No. 1373, dated the 22nd November, 1982, Government officials failed to 
carry out the instructions of the Government contained in the Home 
Department Menjorandum No. F.-175/25-Ests., dated the 5th February, 
1920, and that since 1925, not a single Muslim was taken in the superior 
traffic branch, first and second divisions, and in the superior wireless 
hraiieh? , 

(6) Is it a fact that prior to the introduction of the said Home Depart- 
ment memorandum, tlie proportion of Muslims in the grade of Engineering 
Supervisors, General and Telephone, was 6*2 per cent., and after the 
instructions of the Home Department to remove the preponderance ot any 
one community, it went down to 5*2 per cent, as per details below? 



1925. 

1927. 

1929. 

1031. 


j 

I 

Muslinij 

1 

i 

1 

Muslim, 

Engineering 
Supervisors, 
General and 
Phone . 

i 

9 144 

j 

9 ! 171 

!) 172 

11 210 

Muslim Per- 
centage 

8-2% 

5-2% 

1 

! 

5-2% 

6-2% 


The Honourable ^ir Prank Noyce; {a) No. Ainpointments to the First 
and Second Divisions of the Superior Traffic Branch are not made by direct 
recruitment but by the promotion of selected subordinates and commun^ 
considerations do not arise in such promotions, nor do the orders quoted 
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refer to them. No direct recruitment has been made to the Superior 
Wireless Branch for the last six years and there was no necessity for giving 
weightage to communal considerations. 

(5) The percentages stated by the Honourable Member are substan- 
tially correct. Appointments to these cadres were made prior to 1st Jan- 
uary, 1929, from the ranks of selected telegraphists who were given special 
or practical training. Communal considerations do not arise in such ap- 
pointments. From 1st January, 1929, half of the appointments to these 
cadres are made by direct recruitment of outsiders and half by promotion 
of departmental subordinates. Communal considerations come into the 
matter only in respect of the direct recruits. 

Absorption op Surplus Junior Telegraphists. 

85. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, has ordered to absorb surplus junior telegraphists by 
employing them temporarily in Combined Post Offices or in vacancies of 
signal room clerks? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state the number of telegraphists temporarily employed in the 
Combined Offices in Calcutta? 

(c) Are Government aware that these orders have been violated in the 
Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi, where five senior telegraphists are 
employed on non-operative jobs and not junior telegraphists? 

(d) Is it a fact that two senior telegraphists are utilised on non-operative 
jobs also at the Delhi Telegraph Office? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state if these two telegraphists were in excess in that office and 
were utilised according to the Director-GeneraTs letter No. Est.-333-l/32, 
dated the Ist September, 1932? 

j I 

Sir Thomas Ryan,: (a) The fact is that according to the Director 
General’s orders Heads of Circles are to select, at their discretion, surplus 
telegraphists for the duties referred to, having due regard to the desirability 
of selecting junior men. 

(b) 23. 

(c) The orders do not refer to the distribution of staff in the Central 
Telegraph Office. 

(d) and (e). Government have no information, the matters arc 
entirely within the competence of the Head of the Circle concerned. 


Employment oe Telegraphists in the Central Telegraph Ofeioe, 
New Delhi, as Desk Supervisors. 

86. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that several telegraphists 
in the Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi, are employed as Desk Super- 
visors on non-operative duties and are in receipt of an allowance of Es. 20 
each? ^ 

(b) What are the regulations for selecting men for these kinds of 
supervisory posts with an allowance? 
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(c) Is it a fact that many senior men with twenty years and above service 
and having previous experience of Desk posts at Calcutta and other big 
ofiBces are made to work at the instrument, whereas their juniors of no 
extra qualifications are benefited with the supervisory posts with an allow- 
ance of Us. 20? 

(d) Is it a fact that in the Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi, 
volunteers were called from among the senior telegraphists for the Desk 
supervisory j^ost and that later, when the senior men volunteered for the 
same, the question was dropped and since then the senior men are waiting? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(b) A copy of the rules is placed on the table. 

(c) and (d). Government have no information. If any individual 

considers that he has any grievance he is at liberty to submit a representa- 
tion in the usual way. ' 


MANUAL OF APPOINTMENTS AND ALLOWANCES. 

ChAPTEK X, PAGE 101, PARAS. 99 — 100 : 

For the existing paras, substitute the follo^Ying : — 

99(A). — The Head of a Circle may select telegraphists to draw the following 
special pay which has been sanctioned by the Gevernment of India : — 

(1) A special pay of Us. 10 a month for charge of a telegraph office in which 

the sanctioned staff of operatives, non-operatives and clerks (excluding 
the telegraphist in charge) is less than five. 

(2) A special pay of Us. 20 a month for performing the duties of a Supervisor 

of desk work, the enquiry office, complaints branch, delivery office, public 
counter, paid calls and refund work and press traffic. 

(3) A special pay of Rs. 20 a month for holding charge of a telegraph office 

in which the sanctioned staff of operatives, non-operatives and clerks 
(excluding the telegraphist in charge) ranges from five to nine, and for 
performing the duties of Instructor in charge of training classes, testing 
telegraphist, Banclot Supervisor, Repeater Supervisor and Traffic Siqiervisor. 

(B) . — In selecting sUiff to fill the above mentioned appointments, other than the 
appointments of Baudot Supervisors, the order of preference should be as follows : — 

(1) telegraphists who have passed one of the examinations referred to in? 

paras. 315 and 324 of the Po.sts and Telegraphs Manual, Volume IV, 
completed 15 years’ service and passed the efficiency bar; 

(2) telegraphists who have passed one of the examinations referred to in 

(1) above ; 

(3) telegraphists who have completed 15 .years’ service and passed the 

efficiency bar. 

In each of the 1st two categories seniority will count from the date of passing 
the examination and in the case of category (3) from the date of appointment as Tele- 
graphist. 

(C) . — In respect of the appointments oF Baudot Supervisors the order of preference 
should be : — 

(1) telegraphists who have passed the examination referred to in paragraph 

324 ibid; 

(2) telegraphists who have passed the examination referred to in paragraph 

315 ibid. 

In each of the above categories seniority will count from the date of passing 

the examination. 

100. In short vacancies or when no Telegraphist with the necessary qualifications 
as detailed in rule 99 is available, a Telegraphist who has shewn marked practical 
ability to perform the duties of an allowanced post may be selected by the Head 
a Circle to draw the special pay attached to that post. 
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Rotation of Duties of Timb-Soale Clerks in the Central Telegraph 

Office, New Delhi. 

87. Mr. M. Maswood Aliinad: (a) Is it a fact that the Director. 
General of Posts and Telegraphs issued orders regarding fair rotation of 
duties of time-scale clerks in the Telegraph Offices in his communication 
No. Est.-A./29, dated the 15th October, 1929? If so, will Government 
please lay on the table a copy of the same? 

(6) Is it a fact that tlie Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, issued 
an order in August, 1929, stating that clerks employed in the Traffic 
Branch slioiild be tried in tlic different branches of the office in rotation 
to make them efficient to do the work whenever and wherever necessary? 
If so, will Government please lay on the table a copy of the same? 

(c) Is it a fact ihat several time-scale or upper division clerks in the 
Central Telegraph Office, New Delhi, and in the Telegraph Office, Delhi, 
liave been declared inifit for promotion for the simple reason that they 
never worked in the Accounts and Establishment branches? 

(cl) Is it a fact that the senior clerks, declared unfit for promotion, 
were never given a chance of working in the Establishment or Accounts 
branches according to rotation? 

(e) Is it a fact that the clerks in the Telegraph Offices are designated 
as signal room clerks? 

(/) Is it a fact that a signal room clerk of ordinary time-scale is consi- 
dered as efficient for future promotion, if he has got the knowledge of duties 
of all the branches in the Telegraph Office, and not only Establishment or 
Accounts branch? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. 
As regards the last part Government do not propose to place on the table 
copies of the Departmental correspondence. 

(b) The fact is not as stated. The last part therefore does not arise. 

(c) and (d). Government have no information. If any official consi- 
ders that ho has a grievance he is at liberty to submit his lepresentation 
in the usual way. 

(e) Some only of the clerks in telegraph offices are so designated. 

(/) The facte are substantially as stated by the Honourable Member. 

Rotation of Duties of Time-Scale Clerks in the Central Telegraph 

Office, New Delhi. 

88. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the following 
clerks have been working in one branch in the Central Telegraph Office, 
New Delhi, for the period mentioned against their names? 

(i) Kanhyalal; (li) Shamlal Gupta, working in the Accounts and Estab- 
lisbuumt braneli for the last ten years or so; (m) Abdul Majid, time-scale 
clerk working as a press clerk (typist) for the last twelve years; and {iv) 
Sundar Singh, time-scale clerk working as a drafts clerk for the last 
fourteen years. 

(b) What action do Government propose to take against the officials 
concerned for evading the orders regarding rotation of duties of clerks in 
the time-scale as laid down in the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs 
communication, No. Est.-A./29, dated the I5th October, 1929? 
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(c) Do Government realize that the retention of time-scale clerks in 
one particular branch is liable to render them unfit to carry on the work 
of other branches efficiently? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) None, the orders in question were not absolute but left the matter 
(o the discretion of Heads of Circles. 

(cj) No, not necessarily. 

Conversion of Clerical Appointments into Lower Division in the 
Bengal and Assam Postal Circle. 

89. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will the Government of India be pleased to 
state whether it is a fact that the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
has decided that 33 per cent, of the appointments in the clerical cadre 
would be converted into lower division? 

(b) If so, will Government please state whether this scheme has been 
given effect to in the Bengal and Assam Circle? 

(o) Has the Director-General decided that the approved candidates 
in the Cah utta Post Office for appointment in the Upper Division waiting 
for ahout four or five years should be provided with appointments in the 
lower division? 

(d) Has the Director-General decided that approved candidates and 
signallers of the Calcutta General Post Office would be given preference 
in filling up Lower Division appointments? 

(e) Does the Director-General know that the Postmaster-General, 
Bengal and Assam, pitchforked many officials from his offices and from the 
Central Telegraph Office into the cadre of the Calcutta General Post Office 
and absorbec' vacancies to tlie detriment of many approved candidates 
and signallers long waiting for tliose appointments? 

(/) Does the Director-General know that the Postmaster-General, 
Bengal and Assam, has recently brought ton men from the mnffasil Post 
Offices to fill up the existing vacancies in the upper division in the 
Calcutta General Post 0(fict\ despite his orders to convert tliose vacancies 
into lower division and to fill them up by approved candidates? 

(g) If so, are Government prepared to make enquiries as to why there 
has been a departure by the Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
the principle enunciated by the Director-General and to rescind the 
orders ? , 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The decision that 33 per cent, of the operative 
clerical cadre should be in the lower division is that of the Government 
of India. 

(b) Effect is being given to it. 

(c) , {d) and (e) The Honourable Member is referred to the statement 
laid on the table of this House* on the 27th of February^ 1933, in reply 
fo parts (h), (e), (/), (g) and {h) of his own starred question No. 252 asked 
on the 8th of that month 

'(/) and (g). Enquiry is being made and Government will take sucH 
action as they may consider necessary. 



MESSAGE FEOM H. E. THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL, 


Resignation by the Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola op his Office 
OF President of the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. E. Shanmukham Chetty): I have 
received the following Message from His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General. 


(The Assembly received the Message standing.) 


“/n ptirsuance of the. jirorisions of section of the Government of India Act, 
/, Freeman^ Earl of Willingdon^ hereby signify that f accept the resignation by the 
Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola^ K,C.S.I,^ C.I.E.^ of his office of President of 
the Legislative Assembly. 


The 7th March, 1933. 


(Sd.) WILLINGDON, 
Viceroy and Governor General.** 


EXPRESSIONS OF REGRET AT THE RESIGNATION OP THE 
HONOURABLE SIR IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): I am 
sure, Sir, that regret at the resignation of the President, the Honourable 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, must be universal in this House. When we 
heard at the beginning of the present Session that he was indisposed and 
could not, Ihercforc, preside over our deliberations. I hoped that the indis- 
position would be short and that he would be back with us soon. 
Unfortunately, this has not happened, and Sir Ibrahim has had to resign 
his responsible and distinguished office under medical advice. We earnestly 
hope. Sir, that he will rapidly be restored to normal health. But, I am 
sure, that Honourable Members will not wish this occasion to pass without 
expression of our appreciation of his services as President of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Sir Ibrahim came to this House with a varied and 
distinguished record of public service which included guidance, from the 
Chair, of the business of the Bombay Legislative Council for a period of 
four years. This House marked its recognition of his wisdom, experience 
and impartiality by electing him to the Chair. We all know, Sir, that 
lie occupied that seat of honour with independence, with urbanity and with 
a steadfast sense of justice. (Loud Applause.) We shall greatly miss 
his tactful and judicious guidance and I would beg you, Sir, to convey 
to him. on behalf of Government, their keen sense of loss of a President 
who had earned, in full measure, the confidence, the esteem and the 
affection of every section of this House. (Applause.) 

Sir Hari Singh Ck)ur (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I rise to associate myself and my Party with everything 
That has fallen from the Honourable the Leader of the House. Wlien Sir 

f 1760 ) 
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Ibrahim Bahimtoola was elected to the Chair of this House, it was a 
precedent that was unique and there were many of us who felt that the 
Chair should have gone to a Member of the House. But within a very 
short time, his selection was more than justified. He earned the con- 
fidence of all sections and communities represented in this House and, 
during the short tenure of his office as President, he carried out the duties 
of his exalted office with a degree of impartiality and personal detachment 
which earned for him the. confidence and gratitude of all Members of this 
House. (Loud Applause.) Sir, when, at the commencement of this 
Session, we did not see his familiar face, we did not for one moment 
suspect that on the last occasion when we said goodbye to him, we wore 
to see him no more at the head of this House. But as under medical 
advice Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola has thought it fit to relinquish the reins 
of his office, all we can do is to convey to him through you, Sir. our 
heartiest sympathy with him in his illness and our sense of gratitude for 
the signal services he has rendered during his incumbency of the President- 
ship of the Indian Legislative Assembly. (Applause.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
everyone of us here has heard with profound regret of the resignation 
which has been tendered by Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola of the high office of 
President of the Legislative Assembly. Sir, when lie came here as a 
Member of the Assembly, being elected by a constituency in Bombay, 
with his great and distinguished career in various public capacities 
behind him, none of us had any doubt that he would render signal public 
service as a Member of the Asecmbly. When he expressed his desire 
to occupy the Chair, all of us thought that in him wo should have 
a President who w'ould render very valuable sonioe to tlic cause of self- 
government in the countrj^, and. Sir, his election was more than fully 
justified. (Applause.) In the Chair, he displayed an absolute faniilianly 
with the Buies and Standing Orders of the House; not only that, but he 
knew what was necessary in order to forward the interests of the 
Assembly so that \vc may achieve our objective of reaching ihi^ final stage 
of Parliamentary Govornmont in this country. Sir, his rulings were 
strictly in accordance witli the law that governs this Assembly, and he 
(fonducted himself in the Chair with an impartiality and fairness which 
impressed every Member of the House. Sir, he was indeed so scrupulous 
as regards giving every man a chance in the House that none, not a 
single Member, could justly complain of the way he dealt with the agenda 
of business before the Assembly. Sir, it is with very great regret tliat we 
have heard that ill-health has compelled him lo resign his post, because 
wc know that he wanted to serve the public as long as he could. We 
all hope and earnestly pvav thal ho may soon bo restored to health and 
ffive such guidance to the public of this country even in his retreat as may 
he possible. Sir. T heartily associate myself and my Party wiih what- 
ever has been said by the Leader of the House and by Sir Hari Singh 
Oour, and we want’ this message to be conveyed to him. containing an 
expression, of our sense of the loss that we have sustained by his 
Tesignation. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir. T and my Party have learnt with the greatest regret of the continued 
illness of Sir ’Ibrahim Eahimtoola, and his resignation on account of that 
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illness. We gave him full support in his election to the Chair, and 
have always felt that we were more than justified in lending our full 
support to him. Sir, he acted very impartially and up to the very highest 
traditions of the House and indeed of any Parliament. (Loud Applause.) 
Ho was, in ihe Chair, never known to have faltered. He always showed 
the greatest skill in mastering the procedure and conducting the proceed- 
ings of the House in the best possible manner. It is a great loss to the 
House that he has to resign ; in him we are losing one of the best iricn we 
can get in our countiy. Sir^ T whole heaidedk^ support every word that 
has fallen from my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, and I 
and my Party associate witli the motion. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Jiombay: European): Sir, on behalf of tlio 
European Group I wish to associate Jiiyself with all the sentiments tluu 
have fallen from the [)revious speakers this morning in regard to the most 
regrettable resignation of Sir Ibrahim liahimtoola. Those of us who coiue 
from the Presidency of Jiombay realised when he was elected to the Presi- 
dential Chair of this Honourable House that from our knowledge of his 
public work in the Presidency of Hombay culminating in the four years in 
wliieh he held the Presidential Chair of the Provincial Council, we could 
wiUi confidence leave the conduct of business iu this House in his very 
capable li.-;iids. Th.it c?ontidence, Sir, has l)(3eii entirely justified. His 
impfirtiality, the clarity of his decisions and the logical reasojiing which led 
to those decisions have been most striking, and it is indeed with regret thai 
we shall not see him in that Chair again I join iu hoping that his health 
may soon be restored and, as Sir Ahdiir Rahim has well said, tliat in his 
retirement he may still be able to woi'k for tbe benefit and progress of 
India 


Mr. N. N. AnKlesaria (Bombay Northern Division; Noi]d\ruhamm:id;m 
Puralj: Sir, it is quite evident that the news of the resignation of Sir 
Ibrahim Ihihimtoola Jias been received in this House as in the wlmJc 
country with the greatest possible regret. That I’egret, however, must 
tempered with tiie thought that this well-earned rest will restore him to full 
health and ensure him still a long life of usefulness to tbe country. Sir. 
to few, to the very fortunate few, is vouchsafed the credit of having served 
tlieir community, tludr country and tlieir King witli distinction, and to tli<‘ 
entire satisfaction of all concerned. That credit indisputably is Sir 
Ibrahim Eahimtoola's. With these words T associrito myself and I^ur'y 
witli what has fallen from ila* TTononrable fhc Leader of the House and 1^^'" 
previous speakers. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rnjsliahi Division: Muhammadan liural) : Sir, I 
with the Leader of th(3 House in all that lie has said luz., an expression oi: 
sorrow on belialf of the Members of this Assembly at ilie resignation ol 
the Honourable tlie President. Sir Ibrahim Rahim toola was not only a 
popular figure in this Assembly, but he was well-known al] over India 
a practical man, be lias throughout his career in tin’s country achieved 
brilliant success not only as the presiding figure among veterans in this 
Central Legislature, but also in the Provincial Council. Having been 
associated with him closely for the last five years, I can say that he was 
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a marvellous man. with an extraordinan- timount of experience and 
knowledge of the practical life of the country. And not in the Legisla- 
ture aloiie, but in every sphere he was ready and willing to devote his 
services for the benefit of the country. In 1920, when he was on tl^e 
Labour Commission, wo travelled together in every province and from the 
merchants and municipalities in everv town he was receiving addresses witli 
regard to the great work he was then doing. Thereafter, we went to 
England. There also Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola rendered great servie-i not 
only in the work on which lie was engaged, but w’hen there was internal 
trouble in the Commission, he used to give sound advice and bring the 
discussion to a conclusion without much trouble. Lie was an intelligciic 
and a practical man. In the year 1931, wo were very glad to find that 
before ho left his work on tlie Commission, it was desired by Governmcnit 
that an impoi-tant position like the Presidentship of the Assembly should be 
occupied by a man of his distinction. Every one of us welcomed him lieic 
and when we parted from him for a short time from tlie midst of liis 
arduous work of the Poyal Commission, be was brought in to this 
Asstmibly in the year 1931 

Mr. Deputy President (IMr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) ; Order, order. 
The House is always indulgent to the Honourable Member and is always 
interested in listening to what he says. But ho should not abuse that 
indulgence and I request him to cut short his remarks now. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In cutting sliort my remarks, Sir, 1 must add that 
he was above conspiracy and was never a partisan. He never allowed 
any party feeling to bo hatched while in the Chair. I hope that his 
recovery will take place soon and that it will not take long time when 
wo shall see him again in our midst. 1 think it is a great pity that 
we have to express our sorrow for a man of tlie status of Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtooln as he has not been able to complete his full term on account 
of his failing health and I join with other Members in appreciating the 
service that ho lias rendered to this Assembly. But, Sir, I hope thiil 
another .President of long experience having the same status, if possible, 
and practical knowledge will bo very soon elected, and I agree thaf- the 
Resolution in this Assembly should go to Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoohi giving 
the full expression of this House that wo are very sorry ihat lie is not hero 
to guide us. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. IL Shanmukham Chetty): 1 wish to 
nssoeiate with all that has been said by various Honourable Members of 
this House in appreciation of the great services rendered by Sir Tbrahim 
Rahimtoola, not merely as the President of this House, but as a di» 
tinguisbed public servant of this country. (Applause.) In my capaeitv as' 
Deputy President, it was mv good fortune to come into more intimate 
contact witli Sir’ Ibrahim iRahimtoola than probably many Honourablo 
Members of this House, and, as a result of that personal and intimate 
contact. I can sav that in him T found one who encouraged the younger 
members of this House. What little knowledge T possess of the rules and 
procedure of this House, I owe to what T learnt at the feet of Sir Ibrahim 
■Rahimtoola. (Applause.) Though when ho came to us in 1931 
bo was new to this House, yet he came to us with a dis- 
tinguished record of public service, and the House honoured itself and 

c 
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honoured the country by electing him as the President of this Assembly. 
(Loud Applause.) In accepting the office I remember the words that he 
used on that occasion that he would strive to get honours marks and would 
be satisfied if he got pass marks; and, after two years of stewardship of 
this ofl&ce, we might all imanimously pronounce that he has not merely 
won honours, but honours with distinction (Loud and Continued Applause.) 
He has been a zealous guardian of the rights and privileges of this House, 
specially of the non-official Members, and the House will remember the 
great service that he rendered to us, and, through that office, the great 
seiwice that he rendered to the country in building up the tradition round 
this Chair. It will be my privilege to convey to Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola 
our grateful appreciation of the great services that he has so far rendered 
and our good wishes to him that he may soon be restored to normal 
health, so that he may for many years more place his services at the 
disposal of this country. (Loud Applause.) 


ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I should like 
to take this opportunity to announce for the information of Honourable 
Members that in pursuance of sub-rule (2) of rule 5A of the Indian 
Legislative Rules, His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased 
to fix Tuesday, the 14th March, *1933, as the date for the holding of the 
election of the President of the Legislative Assembly. In this case 
nominations of candidates for the Presidentship must, under sub-rule {2) of 
that rule, be delivered to the -Secretary before Noon on Monday next. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— contd. 
Second Stage — contd. 

Demand No. 39 — ^Army Department — contd, 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R, K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
will now resume consideration of Demand No. 39 — Army Department. 

Military Expenditure, 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
“ Rural) : Sir, I move : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Army Department’ be reduced by Rs. 100 ” 
to discuss the military expenditure. 

This demand for a reduction of the enormous expenditure being in- 
curred under military charges is not a demand of today or yesterday. It 
is a demand which has been the theme of constant discussion and con- 
tinuous agitation both in the press and on the platform. Tear after year 
we have been discusising here this expenditure. The demand for a reduc- 
tion of this expenditure is as old as the Congress itself, though it is 
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said that the sole delegate of the Congress before the Bound Table Confer- 
ence considered that the whole expenditure under this head is a sinful 
waste and that he would rely on the goodwill of his neighbours. Sir, I 
am not prepared to go so far as that. The goodwill of our neighbours is 
undoubtedly a security, but a well loaded gun ie a better security. In 
these days when civilization is measured by the ability of scientifically 
killing each other, I consider a well equipped Army is after all the best 
security. But that does not mean that we should spend the major portion 
of our income merely for the purpose of defending us from what? — not 
enemies, prospective or contingent, but only for the purpose of incurring 
expenditure in the belief of fighting somebody someday. Sir, I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that the Honourable the Finance Member in his 
speech said that a reduction was made in this direction. At any rate from 
the figures since 1929-30 a small reduction is noticeable. But the Honour- 
able the Finance Member has, however, been frank enough to state : 

“I know that a great part of their wo^ has been, not the elimination of imneces- 
sary or wasteful expenditure, but the giving up of cherished schemes aestined to 
increase the efficiency of the Army or the amenities for the troops. They have given 
them up without rancour, because they recognised the greater urgency in the public 
interest of preserving financial equilibrium.” 


Further he said that the reduction was mostly due to the fall in 
commodity prices and he assured us that the most part of this reduction 
was due to that fact and he warned us again that: 


'Tf prices were to rise again, as in the general interests of the country, one 
must hope they will, obviously under this head charges would increase." 


Again, he says: 


‘T must also point out that this budgetary provision includes no margin for 
unfores^n expenditure, or for the continuance of the re equipment programme which 
was laid down in 1928 and which is still being financed (to the limited extent 
Which is possible) from reserves accumulated under the stabilised military budget 
system which was then inaugurated." 

This shows that we cannot with any confidence say that the figure of 
47 crores and odd is one that we can safely take even as the limit for 
expenditure tliat will be incun^ed by tli^m. No doubt the Honourable the 
Finance Member was satisfied with fhe achievements in that direction; 
but we are not satisfied, because even 47 crores is a very big sum; and 
when we consider that there are several other items like Strategic Rail- 
ways, Posts and Telegraphs and such like maintained for the Military", 
find if the^; were all to bo brought under the same head, then the expendi- 
ture would be far higher than is shown now. The Retrenchment Committee 
had made certain recommendations; and although the Government had 
given effect to a few of these recommendations, still the whole retrench- 
ment suggested by them has not been carried out, nor the avenues that 
had been pointed out explored, it is not my purpose to go into the past 
when “ “ 
been 
I like 

mittee’s Report, and other reports; but those reports would only emphasise 

n O 


1 deal with this military expenditure and the ueavy burden that has 
hanging like a mill-stone round our necks all these years. I could, if 
•d, have referred to the Simla Armv Commission, the Inchcane Com. 
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the obstinacy of the Government to maintain this expenditure at this higl 
standard, but for want of time it is not necessary for me now to repea 
them. I j)asa on. I propose to start with the bible, the bible of th< 
bureaucracy, the book by which the Churchillian die-hards are swearing— 
1 mean the Simon Commission lieport. In Vol. 11, paragraph 248, thej 
say : 

“An outstanding feature of this summary is the high proportion (62i per cent, 
which current expenditure on defence bears to the total expenditure of the Centr.' 
Government — ^a higher proportion in fact than in any other country in the world .. . 
In the case of a federation, for example, which combined for purposes of defence only 
military expenditure would absorb one hundred per cent, of the federation’s budget . 

It is to bo remembered that the extent to which taxation is felt as a burden depend 
very largely on the objects on which a Government spends its revenue .... Agair 
wise expenditure on social services and particularly’ on health and education shonl 
be remnnerativo in the sense of increasing the wealth-producing power and, therefore 
the taxable capacity of a country. Security ip, of course essential if production is t' 
develop ; but it cannot be claimed for expenditure on defence either that it is a mer 
redist^^butjon of income or that it promotes productive efficiency. Indeed, economicalh 
speaking, it is the most burdensome form of expenditure, and this is particularly tli( 
case where, as in the case of India, the Army contains a large element drawi 
from elsewhere.” 


Further on they say ; 


XU •'ipart altogether from the question of other forms of expenditure in Tnditi 
the defence charge is undoubtedly high. A recent comparison of the militaty 
expenditure of the nations of the world shows that in this respect India is seventli 
on the list among the Great Powers and that her expenditure on armaments is betwcci' 
Uvo nnd three times as great as that of the whole of the rest of the Empire outsMle 
xreat Britain, rhe total is not only high in itself and as compared with other 
countries but it has also greatly increased as compared with the pre-war situation. 
India in fact has not obtained any relief from the greater sense of world security, 
risen ^ven World War. On the contrary her defence expenditure has 

in other parts of 


Honourable Members are aware that before tbe war the cxpencHtnro 
stooel below 30 crores; but, immediately after tlio war, when other nations 
were reducing their expenditure on the Military, the Government of India 
increased their expenditure nearly double. And all that for what? Not 
because they had to fight another war, but merely because they wanted 
to provide more amenities and comforts for the soldiers; and* thus an 
expenditure to the tune of 30 crores was added annually to the military 
expenditnve, In the Simon Commission Beport, they say at page 170 . . 

Raja Bahadur O. Krlshnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Will you kindly speak up? We cannot hear even 
half of what you are saying. 


Mr* B« Sitarftinaraju ! I am sorry: I am having a bit of temperature. 
They say : 


Much discuwion arises in India from time to time as to whether it is eouitnlile 

purpoao and this discussion revolves rourd 
the question-What is the arn>y ,n India really for? We are aware that since t'.c 
Statutory Commission was appointed the military burden which ought not to be 
charged against Indian revenues has been under discussion between the Government 
of India and the Home Government and we therefore refer to it with all nossiMc 
reserve. ^ 
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This, Sir, is to be found in the majority report of the Simon Commission 
itself. I will refer to it a little later when I deal with the question of the 
contribution from the Imperial Exchequer towards the maintenance of 
this army. Finally on this question the Simon Commission Eeport says: 


“We appreciate the fact, however, that, in the end, a self-governing India can 
only hope to function with reasonable prospect of success if it can command military 
forces of its own, and our proposal helps to remove an obstacle to the ultimate 
possession of such forces.’* 

That will also bring in the question of Indianisation about which I will 
refer a little later. But from these passages it will be clear that even 
the Statutory Commission thought that the expenditure we incurred for 
military purposes in this country is far above our means, far more than 
wo could afford to spend and certainly most unjustifiable in these days when 
nation-building activities are made to suffer in consequence of that; and 
when in future we have possibilities of a self-governing India, where the 
people can hope to have some more national activities being financed from 
the Central Government, we find that this will be a great handicap, and for 
that reason I maintain that this very big sum of 47 crores, not counting 
the other items that I have mentioned, should be reduced and ought to be 
reduced, and I submit that it can be done in three ways. One is by the 
reduction of the strength which is maintained at a very high figure, or if 
the strength is considered necessary, not for India's defence, but for 
Imperial purposes, to secure a contribution from the Imperial Exchequer. 
No. 2 is the stopping of the unjust exactions of England like capitation 
charges and the like from us; and 3 is to eliminate the wasteful and 
unnecessary expenditure that may he found in the various charges under 
this liead. 1 propose to address myself to the first of these, that is, the 
strength of the Army. 


Honourable Members are aware that at a time when it was necessary 
to reconquer India in 1859, the army then found necessary was just half 
of what it is today. It is not necessary for me to refer — for want of time 
I cannot do so — even to the Simla Army Commission Eeport which stated 
that the Empire clement in this Army was far in excess and that it should 
he reduced. Further a British soldier costs many times an Indian soldier. 

12 Noon prima facie grounds that we need not maintain 

such a huge strength, because w^e have no warlike enemies on 
our borders. There was once the old Eussian bogey. The modem Strategic 
Eailway which we have built and the transport facilities that we possess 
enable us to move much more quickly, and mobilisation can be done in 
the shortest possible time. We have, again, the armed police and volunteers, 
and the bogey of North-West Frontier is not so real as it is made to 
appear to ns. I am perfectly aware of the argument brought against this 
contention that the strength of our Army is not far in excess of our demands 
and my fi-iend, Mr. Arthur Moore, on the last occasion said that the land 
frontiers of India were such that the present strength was absolutely 
necessary. Unfortunately, on that occasion I had no opportunity to reply 
w him, but, Sir, I will do it today. I would invite the Honourable Member 
to study the map of India where ho will find that we have an impregnable 
mountain barrier and our land frontiers, instead of their being a source of 
weakness, are a source of strength for us. 
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I como to the next question, the contribution from the Imperial 
Exchequer. In this connection I would like to read from a speech delivered 
by the Secretary of State before the House of Commons, Mr. Wedgewood 
Benn said this. This is to be found in the Parliamentary Beports of 9th 
July, 1981, at page 2309. This is what he said: 

— Beference to exactions by way of Capitation Charges and Transport 
Charges — ; 

^'That arbitration has boon agteeid to in principle and the arranTOments for 
it are proceeding, and coupled with it in the terms of reference, following 'the 
"Report the Right Honourable Member for Spen Valley, Sir John Simon, is an 
inquiry as to what element of Imperial interest is involved (in the Army strength), 
and on that account what contribution, if any, from Imperial sources should go to 
the Indian Exchequer.’* 

This was the speech delivered by Mr. Wedgewood Benn, and this, 
coupled with the passage I have read from the Simon Commission’s Beport, 
will show to Honourable Members that on principle it was agreed that the 
strength of the Indian Army is an Imperial strength, and if an older 
authority is necessary for this purpose, I can quote from Mr. Buchanan’s 
from the Army Commission Beport, in which he said that India's military 
strength was Empire’s strength, and in discharging the Imperial duties the 
burden rightly fell on the Imperial Exchequer. Now, I am perfectly well 
.aware of the fact that a Capitation Bates Tribunal had been appointed, 
but that only satisfies our demand in one direction, but the question as to 
how far the Imperial Exchequer is to bear a portion of the burden which is 
incurred for keeping such a huge army in this country has not found a 
place in this reference which was made to that Committee. In view of 
the fact that the Secretary of State had made the statement, and in view 
of the fact that the statement has been made by the Simon Commission 
Beport itself that the Government of India at the time was actually in 
correspondence with the Government in England for that purpose, we 
would like to know, ^ir, that why no attempt has been made to let us 
know the result of the negotiations between Great Britain and the Govern-, 
ment of India, and why we were not taken into confidence. We do not 
know even whether that subject is to all intents and purposes closed, 
because there has been a change in the ministry in England. That is a 
matter which requires the careful consideration of this House, and I 
venture to submit that there is absolutely no reason why we should main- 
tain a huge army over and above our actual needs, and it is but just and 
right that a portion of its cost should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. 

The second point was about the Capitation Tribunal itself. I do not 
propose to go into it for want of time. I haVe got only three minutes more. 
I understand that their report is about to be published, or at any rate 
it Was the wish of the House that it should be published, and the Govem- 
ihent of India assured US that the wish of the liouse Would be given effect 
to. 

Now, Sir, I come to the question of retrenchment itl the current 
budgeted expenditure under the various heads. We find from the notes 
appended to the Budget on militarv expenditure that there ar© several 
passages in which it is shown that there haij not been retrenchment. For 
Instance, I will take page 85 as an illustration. There the Budget for 
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193S-84 is more than the Budget for 1932-83 by 51 lakhs in one particular 
item,^ and it is stated that the increase was due to the promotion of officers 
and increment to establishments. Again, at page 144, w© find that the 
Budget for 1933-34 is more than the Budget for 1932-38, and there we 
find a number of increases which were not to be found in the previous 
year. There are hundreds of similar other instances, and if one were to go 
carefully through the figures, it will be seen that there is a possibility of 
effecting an enormous reduction even in the current Budget. The elimina- 
tion, as has been admitted, of wasteful and unnecessary expenditure has 
not been so far attended to, and the major portion of the reduction has been 
largely due to the fall in prices which in reality is not a reduction, hut only 
a windfall that has been secured by the military authorities. 

Then, again, Sir, we do not find sufficient reduction in the auxiliary 
forces, to the extent it is desirable, has been made, and it is 
very unfortunate that Members of this House, who were 
appointed to go into the Committee, could not devote all their 
time. The President of that Committee, Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar, was 
unable to continue his labours, because his health did not permit him to 
do so, and my friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, and Sir 
Edward Benthal who were on this Committee, had occasionally to go to 
the Round Table Conference. In spite of that, they have tried their best 
to suggest certain reductions, and I am very sorry to find even in this 
direction the recommendations made by that Committee have not been fully 
given effect to. 

Now, I would like to close with only one or two remarks, and that is 
with reference to the manner in which the Stores Department is working. 
I do not see any reason why there should be a separate Stores Department 
when we have got the Indian Stores Department for the Government of 
India purposes which can very well assist the Army Department as well. 

Again, Sir, there is the question of Ordnance Factories. I do not refer 
to my Honourable friend, the Home Member's Department which is not 
exactly an Ordnance Factory, but it is only a factory which manufactures 
Ordinances. But, Sir, in regard to these Ordnance Factories, recommenda- 
tions have been made by the Sub-Committee that the establishment should 
be reduced and the minimum of staff necessary for the production of 
weapons, etc., should be retained. They also recommended that it is not 
proper that these factories should work only 15 per cent, of its total 
capacity, that these factories should be given opportunities to work to their 
full capacity and wherever they are considered unnecessary they should be 
scratched. As my time is up, I close with these few remarks, and I move 
that this motion be accepted by the House. 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Army Department* he reduced by Rs. 100.’* 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, before making any more 
detailed observations on the question of army retrenchment, I should like 
to say how much we on this side of the House appreciate the very sub- 
stantial result which has already been achieved. My friend, Mr. 
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Sitararaaraju, has just quoted the Simon Report, and I might remind 
him that Sir Walter Layton in his financial Report, which was published 
with the Simon Commission’s Report in 1930, said that the best he could 
hope for was that after the mechanisation progi’amme had been completed, 
it might be possible to get the Budget down to 52 crores, and thereafter, 
at some future date, it might be possible to hope for further economies 
from the fall in prices. Now, we must reco(gnise that the mechanisation 
programme, has not yet been completed and yet the Army have got their 
Budget down to the neighbourhood of 46 crores. That is a real achieve- 
ment and could only have been produced by a strong man who had grasped 
the financial urgency of the situation and its true bearing on the military 
situation, and I can assure His Excellency that the congratulations that we 
extend to him, on receiving the Field-Marshal's baton, are just as sincere 
as is the enthusiasm of the Army for their Commander. Sir Philip 
Chetwode has proved that he can win battles in peace as well as in war, 
and we confidently lojok to him to pursue the path of economy. I hope 
that as a result of the Capitation Committee there is going to be some 
permanent relief; but as regards the general question of economy, I am 
content th rely confidently on the Commander-in-Chiof to insist that the 
public get every advantage possible from the fall in prices. 

But, Sir, we live in dangerous times. The paramount consideration 
is the efficiency of our defence. We must, whatever the cost, be prepared 
to secure that the new Indian nation remains inviolate and inviolable; 
and there is one respect in which I confess I am not satisfied. Mr. 
Sitaramaraju has referred to India's impregnable mountain barriers. 1 
am afraid that my Honourable friend is comforting himself with a resound- 
ing phrase. He has read history. Have the barriers of Hindustan proved 
impregnable in the past? I would remind him of what Mr. Baldwin said 
the other day, that the development of aircraft has broken down every 
natural barrier. 

Now, lot me draw tbq attention of the House to some very striking 
facts. iV)r nearly ten years the Air Force in India has remained absolutely 
stationary. That is to say, it has consisted of eight squadrons, and this at 
a time when other modem powers have all been developing enormously their 
air arm. Russian military expenditure has made in recent years a 
staggering advance and the amount spent on military aviation is enormous 
Nor is this all. Other countries are developing rapidly tlieir civil aviation, 
whereas we in India still have a civil aviation which can only just be said 
to have any existence at all. We all know that it is an easy matter to 
convert icivil aeroplanes i-ntjo military aeroplanes, into bombers and troop 
carriers. I have seen reliable reports in the press to the effect that Russia 
for instance has now got a large fleet of a modern type of civil aeroplane 
which is capable of carrying a useful load of about two tons over 800 miles 
without refuelling. Just think what that means. I am not for a moment 
attributing to Russia hostile intentions. I recognise that since she engaged 
on her economic plans, her diplomacy has been more pacific and her pro- 
paganda in foreign countries has diminished. But I repeat that we live 
in dangerous times, and I ask Members to reflect on the fact that there 
is a fleet of aeroplanes capable of leaving a foreign territory, flying over 
the cities and towns of the Punjab, and returning comfortably to their base 
on the same day. 
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Let me give the Blouse some Budget fiigures. We used to work in this 
country on a figure of about 2-17 crores for the Air Force. During re- 
equipment, it went up to 2*38. Now, it has come down to 1*58 crores, 
that is, a little over a million pounds is what we spend in this Qouritry on 
f)ur Air Force. I have spoken on this subject for several years in this 
House. In the year 1929, I pointed out that whereas (Ireat Britain was 
spending 2/5ths as much on the air arm as she was spending on the army, 
in this country the proportion of Air to Army was only about l /25th. 
Now. is it not a very remarkable fact that that proportion, so striking then, 
has since been alterini;g, not as we might have expected for the better, but 
for the worse I When I sppke in 1981, the pmportion had already altered 
for the worse. This year, 1933, it has again altered for the worse. The 
new estimates at Home are not yet available. Taking the last year’s 
figures, that is to say, the figures for the current year ending this month, 
(Ireat Britain was spending £17-J million, in round figures, on the Eoyal 
Air Force plus one million pounds appropriated from the Navy for the 
Fleet Air Arm. That is to say, million Great Britain is spending 

today on the Air, whereas on the Army she is spendinig £36 J million. That 
means that she is spending more than half as mucli on the Air as on the 
Army. The proportion has gone up from 2/5ths in 1929 to over 1/2 today. 
In this country, on the contrary, we are now spending, in round figures, 
lls. IJ crores on the Air and Rs. 44^ crores on the Army, that is to say, 
just over l/30th on the Air. I suggest that there must bo something 
wrong in the fact that while in the rest of the world the balance is con- 
tinually altering in favour of the Air Arm, in this country the balance is 
steadily altering to the detriment of the Air Arm. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : It may be that an unnecessarily large army is maintained. 

Mr. Arthur Moore : Now. I may bo asked, what do I want. Well, Bir, 
year after year I h.ave pleaded for transport squadrons. When it became 
necessary tp evacuate our nationals from Kabul, people suddenly woke 
up to the importance of transport squadrons and they discovered that they 
had not got any. We had to borrow air trans2)ort from imq. But we 
were immediately promised that somethin(g better would bo done. All that 
we got was two Clive aeroplanes — small trooj) carriers — and that is all we 
have ever had. In 1931, I begged for four transport squadrons. Today 
1 shall be much more modest and I shall only ask whether the Commander- 
in-Chief cannot get for India one transport squadrpn. P]gypt has a transport 
squadron, and Iraq has a transyjort squadron. Why cannot this great 
nintry, with a much greater problem of defence, have a transport squadron? 
In Eigypt, last June, it became necessary to reinforce Iraq, when there 
was trouble there, from Egy])t. In five days they moved a whole battalion 
by air from Cairo to Baghdad, — as against certainly a month by any other 
means available. Then, in the previous year, when there was trouble in 
Cyprus, they flew a whole company from Ramleh to Cyprus between 
breakfast and noon. Sir, I do not want to labour a point on which I have 
^ften spoken in. this House. But I would call attention — you will give 
me a few* minutes more ; it ia the first time I have addressed the House this 
Session 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member has still got two minutes more. 
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Sir Kiihammad Takub (Bohilkund and Eumaon Divisions: Muham- 
tjo us Wo find that the Air Force has effected economies of approximately 
six lakhs more than the Betrenchment Committee estimated for or hoped 
for. Cannot the Air Force be allowed to keep those additional economies 
which go beyond the hopes of the Betrenchment Oommittee> and set them 
aside towards the maintenance of a transport squadron? I imagine that its 
annual maintenance would not be more than atout 15 lakhsi, and I do feel 
confident that by that means the Army would find that they were able 
to make — as other countries have made — surprising economies in other 
directions. (Applause.) 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, in lending my support to this cut, I do not propose 
to enter into the intricate question of the defence of India. Nor do I 
propose to go into problems like the Capitation Grant and things like that. 
I will confine myself to a very moderate aspect of this question, and that 
is the administrative side of the expenditure of the Army. As am 
humble member of the Army Retrenchment Committee, Sir, I had some- 
thing to do with this branch of Army expenditure. We know that that 
Committee has produced a report the recommendations of which have 
always been considered by this House as extremely moderate and 
inadequate. Still, to my great disappointment, I find there is hardly any 
recommendation, moderate though it is, of this Committee which has been 
given effect to in toto by the Army Department. Sir, during my speccli 
on the General Discussion, on the Budget, I pointed out that we expected 
the Honourable the Finance Member to give us in detail the reasons why 
the recommendations of the Army Retrenchment Committee could not 
be accepted by the Government, but I still wait for a reply. No doubt 
among the budgetary papers we have been supplied by the Army Depart- 
ment, with a statement, showing the reductions secured in army expendi- 
ture as a result of the retrenchment campaign. But here, beyond giving 
the figures recommended by the Committee and the figures which have 
been accepted by the Army Department, we do not find any reasons or 
explanations given by the Army Department for not accepting our recom- 
mendations. Sir, within the small time at my disposal, it is not possible 
for me to enter into the details of the recommendations which we made 
and the extent to which they were not accepted by the Government, but 
by way of illustration I shall cite one or two items. In the first place, 
I would refer to the question of I. M. S. officers on the staff of the 
Kitchener College, Nowgong. This College is intended to prepare Indian 
non-commissioned officers for promotion to Viceroy's Commissioned ranks 
and only 152 students are turned out annually. On the medical staff of 
this College there was aji I. M. S. Officer as well as a sub-assistant 
surgeon and we considered that the former should be abolished. Govern- 
ment have failed to give effect to this moderate recommendation and I 
should like the Army Secretary to tell the House why this recommenda- 
tion could not be accepted. 

Then, Sir, on the medical side of the Army expenditure we find that 
we are not only spending too much, but a great deal of extravag:ance is 
going on; and, while taking this opportunity to thank the ^my Officers 
who co-operated with us in the Army Retrenchment Committee 
appreciate the support they gave us in our work, I must say that the 
help we received from the Medical Officers of the Army was not as much as 
we expected. Sir, on page 56 of our interim report, you will find that the 
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cost of the Medical Services has been doubled since 1914, Then, Sir, 
we know that an establishment of 26 dental ofiBLcers and 43 B. O. Es. 
is maintained for British troops as compared with seven Officers in 1914. 
I am really at a loss to understand why this dental disease is becoming 
so common among British soldiers. We were told that, when these 
soldiers landed at Bombay, a very large number among them were found 
to be suffering from diseases of the teeth* For that the Army have 
appointed a special staff of 26 dental surgeons, besides the assistant surgeons 
who are kept in all the Army hospitals. We recommended that assistant' 
surgeons should be given more advanced training in dentistry and that the 
present dental service be gradually eliminated. I should like the Army 
authorities to inform us what steps they have taken in this direction and 
how much of this dental staff is proposed to be retrenched. Then, Sir, 
We were informed that 91 officers of the Medical Services obtained addi- 
tional allowances of Es. 100 a month for being in possession of specialised 
qualifications. We saw no reason for the continuance of these allowances ; 
and I do not know what effect has been given to this recommendation 
by the Army Department. These are all points on which we want an ex- 
planation and the reasons why they were not accepted. All doctors are 
considered as experts and we pay them only as experts, and, therefore, 
there is no reason why any officer who specialises himself in a particular 
disease should be given an extra allowance of Es. 100 a month. 

Then the second point to which we drew attention about the Medical 
Services was dependant on a reversal of the policy, which had hitherto 
obtained, of separation of Medical Services for British and Indian troops 
respectively. That was one ofl the most objectionable features that we 
saw in the administration of the Army Department. They maintain 
separate hospitals for British soldiers and for Indian soldiers. While 
making inspections at Calcutta, we found that a very large portion of the 
British soldiers* hospital in Calcutta was lying vacant and the same was 
the case with the Indian soldiers’ hospital. Wo thought that if the 
British and Indian soldiers can fight together on the same field and live 
in the same trenches during the war, there was no reason why, when they 
get ill, they should not stay in the same hospital. I^hat w'as a point 
which, if accepted, would have given a substantial saving. Of course no 
explanation has been given by the Army authorities, and I should like to 
know how far this recommendation of the Committee has been accepted. 

Then, Sir, there are four schools in India known as the Lawrence 
schools. They provide a home and education in good climate for orphan- 
children of British soldiers and ex-soldiers. The total net cost on the 
four schools is Es. 5,91,000 per year. We considered that there was no 
justific.ation to burden the Indian Plxchequcr with the expenditure on these 
schools, from which hardly any benefit accrues to the Army, while 
thousands of the children of the soil, who would form the future Army 
of the country cannot bo provided with any sort of education. We, 
therefore, recommended that the scholarships to British soldiers children 
amounting to Es. 15,000 should be discontinued. That was not accepted, 
and T am still waiting for an explanation from the Army Secretary as to 
why this recommendation could not be accepted by the Army authorities. 

Coming to the heads of supplies, we ^ find that the British sold^ra’ 
ration was supplemented by a cash allowance of atinas a day. This 
allowatlcfe is bas^d on the allowance given in England. At one time it 
ariiduated to* 6-J pence in England and 6^ annas in India. When the rate 
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in England fell to 3J pence the Indian rate dropped to 3J annas. The 
rate in England is now three pence and wc, therefore, recommended that 
the rate in India should also be reduced to three annas in accordance 
with the usual practice. This would give an annual saving of six lakhs, 
but even this most reasonable and moderate recommendation was not 
accepted. As I have just pointed out, we find that in their statement 
the Army authorities have given no reasons for not accepting the recom- 
mendations and have summarily rejected the most moderate recommenda- 
tions. No doubt the Army Department have made certain other retrench- 
ments besides those recommended by the Committee. The reason for this 
was that the time at the disposal of the Committee was very small and 
the range of subjects which we had to explore was very large. Moreover, 
the Army was hitherto a sealed book to the public and it was the first 
time when we had some peep into the working of the Army. We found 
that the number of brushes supplied to the British soldier was larger than 
is probably possessed by any Honourable Member of this House, except 
perhaps my aristocratic friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : How many brusEes 
has the Army Secretary got? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I do not know, but he has certainly not got 
as many as the British soldier has. 

Then we found that the number of officers of the Army Headquarters 
jtself was too large and there was hardly any work for the very large 
number of officers who were employed at the headquarters of the Army 
Staff. We tried, one day, to pay a visit to these Oiffiices to see what they 
were doing, and although, on that particular day, they were supplied with 
some papers which they were alleged to be dealing with, it was still diffi- 
cult to find out what amount of work they were doing, and we could not 
be supplied with any statement to show how . much work they were doing. 
So although the Army Department have made certain retrenchments 
themselves, that does not afford any excuse for not accepting the 
moderate recommendations w^hich w’^ere made by the Army Retrenchment 
Committee. And I should like the Army Officers to give us a very satis- 
'factorv and detailed explanation and a logical explanation too to show 
why these recommendations have not been given effect to. With these 
remarks, I heartily support the cut motion moved. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, as this is an important subject, I wish to bring a 
preliminary matter to your notice. My honoured Leader, Sir Abdur 
Rahim, has given notice of a cut motion on the Foreign and Political 
Department and, normally, that would occupy the whole of the afternoon. 
I have the permission of my Leader to say that he has no objection if 
this debate is extended by another half-an-hour in the afternoon and his 
cut motion taken up at 3 o’clock; for it would be a pity if the discussion 
on this subject were to be cut short by lack of time. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
If that is the desire of the Independent Party, and the Chair takes it 
that other Parties have no objection to that, the discussion might S? 
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continued this afternoon. The Honourable gentleman suggests that half- 
an hour may be taken for this, but the Army Secretary must have his 
full time, that is, 20 minutes, and, if any other Member wants to speak, 
we have to set apart anotlier 15 minutes. In that case .... 

Dlwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: We have no objection if 

one hour is given. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. It. K. S'hanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
will set apart an hour. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Mr. Deputy President, I 
am very thankful to you for the opportunity that you have given me of 
partaking in this debate, because, following the example of my friend, 
Sir Muhammad Yakub, and as a member of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee, 1 propose^ to address myself this afternoon to the subject with 
which we were charged as members of that Committee. Tliere is a 
preliminary matter arising out of the observation of my friend, Mr. Moore, 
to which I should like to refer. Mr. Moore pictured a very disastrous 
future for us from the lack of sufTieient Royal Air Force equipment and he 
told us that the country was going to be seriously affected by that lack 
of foresight. If he had read the Budget details a little more carefully, 
ho would have found that the reduction in the Air Force expenditure was 
mainly due to the fact, as was explained in the Financial Adviser's 
statement last year, that the programme of equipment for the Royal Air 
Force had been completed, and if ho will read . . 

Mr. Arthur Moore: May I explain that I have not criticised the 
economising of expenditure on the Royal Air Force in this country. My 
complaint is directed towards the cstablishinpnt. I should like to see 
an additional squadron. It has nothing to do either with equipment or 
with the economics effected. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Well, Sir, I shall not pursue 

the matter further, because the economy effected is really to a very large 
extent due to the fact that the programme of expenditure has been com- 
pleted. As regards the further increase in the personnel, 1 have nothing 
to suggest, because I am not an expert in those matters. I only hope 
that the views of my friend, Mr, Moore, will be placed prominently before 
the Army Headquarters. I said, I proposed to deal with the subjects 
which formed the subject matter for the consideration of the Army Re- 
trenchment Committee. We were asked not to deal with the pay of the 
fightirig units or with the strength of the fighting units, but were asked 
to confine ourselves to what has been termed the auxiliary and ancillary, 
services, and, it is froni this point of view, that I propose to examine the 
amount of economy or rctrcncliTncnt that has been earned out. Taking 
the Budget for the present year and comparing it with the actuals of 
1931-32, you find that them has been a reduction of over five crores and 
80 lakhs of rupees in gross expenditure, but you find, at the same tim^ 
the calculation is simple-that nearly three crores of rupees is with 
reference to the fighting units. Two crores and 07 lakhs is what I make 
out as the reduction on fighting units and other items outside the auxiliap' 
services. We are thankful to the Commander-in-Chief to reducing the 
cost of the fighting units. The number of Officers with King s Commis- 
Sion has been reduced by 117; tbe number of British other ranks has been 
reduced by 1,623: the number of Officers with Viceroy s CJommission has 
been reduced by 154 and the number of Indian other ranks has been 
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reduced by 6,128. Taking this and the reduction in the Boyal Air Force 
and the Auxiliary Force and the reserve fund, we find that there has been 
:a reduction of nearly three crores in the gross expenditure. Therefore it 
•comes to this that the real reduction in auxiliary and ancillary services 
amounts to not more than about 2^ crores at the most. 

Now, Sir, I should like, in the limited time at my disposal, to refer 
■only to one or two of these auxiliary services. My Honourable friend, 
Sir Muhammad Yakub, referred to the Medical Services. If I have time, 
1 shall pursue the matter further, but I propose now to confine my atten- 
tion to the Military Engineering Services. The Military Engineering 
Service and the Medical Services are the two services whose ofl&cers were 
not in a position to co-operate with the Army Betrenchment Committee 
to the extent to which they could have done and to the extent which 
we were justified to expect from them. From the observations that were 
made in the Ileport itself, you would have found that we did not get the 
flame amount of co-operation from these two services. 1 am thankful 
to those oificers and services in the Army who have placed their cards 
before the Army Betrenchment Committee and gave us full facts and 
figures and enabled us to learn something of a very intricate and complex 
system. But I must say, Sir, and say publicly from my place in this 
jj^use, with reference to these services, that we did not have that co- 
operation, we did not have that amount of information, and it was with 
a “front negatif“ — if I may use a French expression — “a negative face” 
that they met all our demands for information and all our suggestions for 
retrenchment. Now, with reference to the Military Engineering Services, 
you will notice that the amount of new works that is proposed to be 
carried out during the next year is considerably less than what was done 
in the year 1931-32 or what was provided for. There is a reduction of 
nearly one crore of rupees. In the course of our report we suggested that 
with "reference to the maintenance of buildings, the maintenance of elec- 
tric installations, furniture and other miscellaneous expenditure, there 
ought to be considerable reduction and we wound up by saying that the 
personnel of the Military Engineering Services was far too much and that, 
particularly in view of the fact that the country cannot afford the same 
/ amount of capital expenditure on new works as it has hitherto been 
carryir^g out, there must necessarily be a reduction in personnel. Let us 
see what reduction of personnel has been brought about in these services. 
In 1931. on the 1st April, there were 230 officers holding the King's Com- 
mission, the Garrison Engineers, the Boyal Engineers, Command Engi- 
neers and all the hierarchy of Military Engineers. There were 230 officers. 
In 1933, there are 225 officers — a reduction of five; in the British other 
ranks there were 231 men in 1931 and there are 219 today. Among clerks 
and civilians, draughtsmen and other officers of that kind, there were 
1.137 in 1931 and there are 1,210 in 1933. So far as followers are con- 
cerned, there were 500 in 1931 and there are 521 in 1933. So that there 
has hardly been any reduction in the personnel at all. My friend, Mr. 
McLeod, the Financial Adviser, to whose courtesy we owe much as 
members c»f the Army Betrenchment Committee and to whose courtesy 
again the Members of the Assembly owe a great deal, because he has 
always been considerate in supplying information, says in the course of 
his explanatory memorandum that effect has been given to a specific re- 
x50mmendation of the Betrenchment Sub-Committee, that the estimate for 
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Military Engineering Service should be abolished as a separate head and 
that it should be brought under the head of the Quarter Master Generars 
Departments. The report of the Retrenchment Committee no doubt 
suggested it, but the reason for it has been missed. We found that the 
Quarter Master General was really not in a position to control the Engi- 
neering 'Stervices, that whereas other services are under some Army Head* 
quarters staff, either the Chief of the General Staff, or the Adjutant 
General or the Master General of Ordnance, the Military Engineering 
Services did not owe any allegiance in practice to any Officer; and we 
suggested that the Quarter Master General should be in control of this 
Department. As we proceed to explain in our report, the reason was that 
he would then be able to have a check on the personnel which is at the 
present time unchecked and uncontrolled. We say : 

^^While averse from adding to the Quartermaster General’s already onerous duties, 
we think that the ultimate general responsibility for the cost of t^e personnel 
employed on M. E. S. should rest with him, just as he aiccepts responsibility for 
the size of that engaged, on supply and transport duties. In making these 

suggestions we do not desire in any way to detract from the full technical responsibility 
of the Engineer-in-Chief. But we think that it is important in principle that the 
ultimate financial responsibility for expenditure on army services should rest with 
the Principal Staff Omcers ; an exception to this rule in the case of M. E. S. would 
be fair neither to the Principal Staff Officers nor to the £ngineer-iu-Chief.” 

I do not know whether the spirit of that recommendation has been 
accepted. If so, I regret to find that there has been no reduction of the 
personnel. Our recommendation was quite simple. We suggested that 
there should be a reduction of ten per cent, in the personnel; the figure 
at that time placed before us was 240 including some ten officers who 
should have been appointed according to the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernment of India, but were not, as a matter of fact, appointed. We took 
that into consideration also and we recommended a ten per cent, cut — a 
reduction of 24 officers leaving the strength at 216 officers. Even that very 
modest and moderate recommendation has not been carried out. Tributes 
have been paid to my Honourable friend. Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar, 
who. as chairman of the Army Retrenchment Committee, did his work so 
fairly and so justly. The one consideration that he had, the considera- 
tion which was also given expression to by my friend, Mr. Tottenham, 
yesterday, was that with reference to the military we should try to take the 
officers and the department as far ns possible with us: otherwise, being 
practically a non-voted subject, whatever our recommendations may be, 
we will be knocking against a dead v/all, that nothing would be done, that 
those beautiful words which are so often used by the military authorities, 
that it will be neither “safe nor prudent “ to di> these things, will again 
he flung at our face, if wo made recommendations ignoring their point of 
view. It was, having regard to their views on this matter, that we made 
these moderate recommendations, recommendations in which not merely 
the non official Members of the Assembly agreed, but if I may 
say so, which were agreed to by Sir Edward Benthall on behalf of 
the European Group and by Mr. Bovenschen. the expert from England, 
to whose meritorious services as a member of the Retrenchment Committee 
I had occasion to pay tribute privately to the Finance Member and which 
I am glad to do publicly now on the floor of this House. A recommenda- 
tion like that, accepted unanimously hv the whole of this Committee, 
approved informally at least by the Officers, of the Department, not the 
Ensrineers but others, if that recommendation has not been carried out, 
T ask myself what recommendations will be suitable to this particular 
service? ’ Not merely is that the case with reference to the personnel, but 
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with reference to the whole of their organisation, with reference to the 
expenditure that they devote to this service, the same tale can be told. 
We suggested that with reference to the maintenance of buildings there 
ought to be a certain amount of reduction. They have a wonderful way 
in the Engineering Service. If the total value of the buildings of the 
Arm.y is 40 crores, they say that for the maintenance of these buildings 
they should have one and tliree-eighths per cent; of the capital cost. Never 
mind what each individual building costs, the total must be one and three- 
eighths .... 

Mr. 0. B. r. Tottenham (Army Secretary;.: May I intervene for one 
moment because it might save time? If the Honourable Member will 
read the reply T placed on the table last September in reply to Mr. Das’ 
question, he w'ill sec that all these recommendations have been accepted. 
This particular one about the Ifths per cent, and the one about the 
Quarter Master General being put in control of the M. E. S. and also 
the reduction of establishment — they have all been accepted. (Sown; 
Honourable Members'. “Hear, hear.’*) 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar; My Honourable friend need 
not be quite so pleased with the cheers that be has received from those 
Members of the House who have not read the reply which my Honour- 
able friend placed on the floor of the House in September, 1932. My 
Honourable friend may be perfectly certain that I have read the reply or 
statement which he made in reply to Mr. Das. I have gone through it 
carefully and I can show that while he has stated that he has accepted 
it, effect has not been given to it in the Budget estimates. It is per- 
fectly true that my Honourable friend said in loply to Mr. Das’ question 
that our recommendation that it should be li per cent, and not Iftbs has 
been accepted; it is perfectly true that in his reply he says that six per 
cent, will be calculated on the maintenance of electric installations and 
not eight per cent. It is perfect y true also that, with reference to furni- 
ture, my Honourable friend, in his reply, said that our recommendation 
has been accepted: it is perfectly true that in reply to that question, my 
Honourable friend said that the Quarter Master General will be in charge 
of the Military Engineering Services; but from first to last, I maintain — 
and, if I had the time at my disposal, I will prove it — that none of these' 
recommendations has been given effect to in the Budget for 1933.34. Tf 
the Quarter Master General has control of the Military Engineering Ser- 
vices, may I ask what he has done with reference to the reduction in 
the personnel? My Honourable friend says that ho has accepted these 
recommendations. I have just said that our recommendations show that 
the number of King’s Commissioned Officers should bo 216. In the esti- 
mates it is shown as 225. Will my Honourable friend please explain how 
it is that, after accepting our recommendations, he still retains the figure 
of 225 King's Commissioned Officers so far as the Military Erigineering Ser- 
vice is concerned? My Honourable friend rnav rest assured that I have 
gone very carefully into this figure. For buildings, etc., the figure of 
over 50 lakhs has been provided under maintenance and repair; by a 
purely mathematical process for which my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Abmafl. 
will be responsible, the figure of H per cent, does not come up to that. 
Neither is the Budget proposal the proper cost with reference to roads. 
Now that ray Honourable friend has come forward with his defence earlier 
than T expected, let me take the question of roads with reference fo 
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which we made some suggestions. Turning to the Military Engineering 
Services estimates at page 207, I find that under military roads in can- 
tonments the expenditure this year is 11*79 lakhs as against 12*63 lakhs 
last' year. But under military roads eaj-cantonments it is 11*35 lakhs as 
against 10*33 lakhs : so that the total figure is exactly the same as it was 
two years ago when we started the retrenchment campaign — about 23 
lakhs. Will my Honourable friend turn to the recommendations of the 
Retrenchment Committee and find out for hijnself whether we did not 
suggest a reduction of nearly 2i lakhs in that one particular item? Docs 
my Honourable friend suggest that he has accepted the recommendation 
of the Retrenchment Committee? 

It is the same thing with reference to the electric installations. I have 
not got the time to go into these questions in detail; but let me turn to 
one other recommendation. With reference to the contracts that were 
given out by the M. E. S., we had a great deal of difficulty. It was left 
to us to find out, as members of the Retrenchment Committee, that the 
Military Engineering Service, efficient as it is, with such numerous King’s 
Commissioned Officers, had a peculiar way of dealing with contracts. They 
had a system of rates such as that whi(*h prevails in tlie Public Works 
Department on the civil side. These rates were published years ago, in 
some cases six or seven years ago; and, on tlie strength of those rates,, 
contracts were given out to contractors. Some of my friends in the 
Assembly know what military contracts are. The quotations that were 
given were these. A contractor quoted SO per cent, below the schedule 
rates : another contractor quoted 35 per cent, below the schedule rates ; 
and it was that competition which was the test for the acceptance of 
these contracts. We pointed out that it war> a preposterous arrangement, 
that the first thing that they should do was to sec that they revised tlieir 
schedule of rates and brought it more into line with the prevailing condi- 
tions. The absolute unfairness of the whole tbinj? is obvious. If a con- 
tractor were to quote only 35 per cent, of the total rates irrespective of 
each individual head, or another contractor were to quote 40 per cent, 
below the schedule rates, on some items the prices would Jiave fallen 
mucli more than others; and there was the further complication that with 
reference to some materials it wjis 0 ])cn to the Army Department 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Do T ialvc 
it that the TToiise would desire the Honourable Member to continue? 
{Cries of ‘‘Yes’h) 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I am grateful to the House; 
and there is the further fact to be taken into consideration, that with 
reference to these contracts it was open to the military authorities te. supply 
material in particular places if the contract was given out. Now, let me 
read what we said with reference to this subject : 


“Wq found in the course of enquiry that in certain instances the schedules had 
, not been revised for five or six years and contractors were quoting as 

1 P.M. 30 per cent, less than the schoclulo rates. While it is true, 

as was represented to us, that so long as there is competition tenders would represent 
the prevailing market prices and therefore the full value of Prices would 

be obtained by quotations being made at a discount on the schedule rales, it seems 
to us by no means certain that fluctuations in market prices would affect all items 
in the sAedule equally. And as quotations are made on the basis of increases 
or decreases on the schedule as a whole, it does, not necessarily follow that, if the 
schedule is seriously out of date, such quotations would necessarily represent the 
fair market rate for the actual work required. We accordingly recommend a more 
frequent revision of the schedules as we are of opinion that such a revision will 
enable much closer supervision of rates to be enforced. 
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I am thankful to my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, foi 
having said in reply to Mr. Das in September, 1932, that it has been 
done, but let me continue: 

‘‘We also recommend that all M. E. S. contracts for over Rs. 50,000 should b< 
made by open tender instead of by calling for tenders from selected lists of contractors, 
Contracts for Rs. 60,000 and under should contbiue to be made by calling fpr tenderi 
from selected lists of contractors, but once a year advertisements should be insertec 
in the local press inviting firms to apply to be put on those lists.” 

What has my Honom’able friend done with reference to this particular 
recommendation? Let me give niy Honourable friend’s reply which is at 
page 124 of the Legislative Assembly Debates for September. The reply 
of the Army Department is this, presumably at the instance of the Mili- 
tary Engineering Services: 

‘‘Not accepted. Tenders are now invited by advertisement for works of a 
specialised nature and works likely to cost more than Rs. 5 lakhs. 

To call for tenders throughout India for every work costing more than Rs. 50, OCX 
would involve great clerical labour, delay and extra expense, without any increase 
of efficiency. ’ * ( Laughter. ) 

Now, Sir, the story does not stop there. Let me turn to the remarks, 
not of a lay individual like myself, nor even of Mr. Bovenschen who was a 
party to this recommendation — let me turn to the remarks of the Director 
of Army Audit. Let me take his latest report, that of 1930-31, and what 
docs he say on the subject? He has surely no prejudices about the mili- 
tary as I have. He has a warm regard for the M. E. S. as a whole. In 
paragraph 123 of the remarks of the Director of Army Audit, you will 
find : 

‘‘The Military Accounts Committee, which examined the Appropriation Accounts 
for 1928-29, was informed that the principles governing all contracts are being adopted 
generally on the Army side also (vide paragraph 55 of its Proceedings on that year’s 
accounts). Instructions were issued by the Engineer-in-Chief to all Commands 
impressing on them that ^contracts should be i^iven out without calling for tenders 
ir. exceptional cases only. Similar instructions regarding material alterations in the 
terms of contracts once concluded were also issued. An. enquiry was made into the 
effect of these instructions hut it is premature to make any comment this year as 
/ promised in paragraph 33 of my last Report, specially in view of the fact that the 
instructions referred to above were issued at the end of June 1930 when some of the 
contracts for 1930-31 had already been entered into. It is understood that further 
steps have also been since taken to see that the discretion to deviate from the 
general principles governing all contracts are exercised by local authorities as sparingly 
as possible. It will be watched in course of test audit that these instructions are 
followed. ” 

Will my Honourable friend, speaking on behalf of the Army Depart- 
ment, kindly explain to me this conundrum? To the Director of Army 
Audit you say, you are going to call for tenders except in exceptional cases 
and, in answer to my Honourable friend and in answer to a recommendation 
that we made, a inost logical and reasonable recommendation, a recom- 
mendation which, in your own interests, — Caesar's wife must be above sus- 
picion — which, in your own interests, you are bound to accept, you turn 
round and say, tenders cannot be called for except where the work is for 
over Rs. five lakhs. And how many works, pray, even in the big Army 
Department, are there for over Rs. five lakhs, how many works are for 
over Rs. 50,000? Let me turn again to the Director of Army Audit. 
What does he find as a result of that system? With reference "to these 
works, there is a very funny way in the army. They do not prepare 
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-estimates. Their estimates need not correspond to the actualities at all. 
Let the Director of Army Audit give some instances of this. At page 69 
of his report, he sums up the cases where zhcro were no estimates at all. 
The amount of objections raised in 1930-31 for vrant of sanctioned estimates 
was Rs. 38,81,000. I make a present of that statement to my Honourable 
friend, the Army Secretary. He says: 

“As compared with the year 1929*30, there has been a decrease in the amount 
of objections raised for want of vouchers but an increase in the amount of objections 
raised for want of sanctioned estimates.” 


Take, again, the estimates that arc given in the Budget from time to 
time on these works: 

“A noticeable instance of apparent over-estimating is Item 19, from which it 
appears that although Rs. 3,50,000 were allotted, the work was completed for 
Rs. 2,14,491. Item 37 is still more noticeable, j s although Rs. 4,00,000 were allotted 
for the work during the year, it was completed with an expenditure of Rs. 85,493 
only.” 


I have heard, in my experience of under* estimates, of the actual work 
going beyond the estimated figure and, therefore, necessitating what is 
termed a reappropriation, but I have not heard of an estimate for Rs. four 
lakhs being seriously made by a Command Royal Engineer and tlie work 
being finished in lis. 83,000. 1 ask myself what sort of service is this 

where, on a test audit conducted by the Director of Army Audit, he is 
able to find out these peculiarities. I do not know if I am unfair to my 
friend, Mr. McLeod, who is mainly responsible for preparing the Budget 
estimates, but I find curiously enough pursuing the matter further that 
whereas, in former years, details of the cost of the works were given, 
in the present year the whole expenditure is put as a lump sum and no 
details of any kind are given. Is that due to the remarks of tlie Director 
of Army Audit so that some one standing in my place next year may not 
say, “Out of this estimate of four laklis only Rs. 50,000 or Rs. 60,000 
has been spent**. Let my Honourable friend turn to the M. E. B. 
estimates for the year and he w'ill find at page 204 : 


“Accommodation W^orks. Accommodation Detailed heads. Indian troops 30 lakhs* 
Officers quarters and messes 11 lakhs. Miscellaneous units 3 lakhs.” 

We had pages and pages of every detail in the previous years. We 
were shown that Bs. 40,000 were spent on this matter, Rs. 50,(X)0 on 
another, two lakhs on re-formation of nome lines, 2^ lakhs for erection 
of new lines, and so on. I ask my Honourable friend, why it is that in 
this year *8 Budget it has not been done, and, furthermore, whether the 
Army Secretary would recommend a continuance of this practice. No, 
Sir. There is something radically wrong with reference to the M. E. S. 
works. I complained two years ago that there was a rush of expenditure 
in March and that, even more seriously than on the civil side, tlie military 
aide showed that rush of expenditure. I did not know ^wo years 

later, I would have corroboration from another Army Audit report, 
turn, again, to the last Army Audit report of Mr. Currie and you will 
find at page 66, that expenditure incurred iri June was 15 lakhs expendi- 
ture in September, Ks. 33 kkhs, expenditure in December, 38 lakhs, and 
expenditure in Mnreh-what do you think Mr Deputy PresKlenl.- 
Ks. one crore and nine lakhs. In one month, March, they have disposed 

D 2 
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of these enormous bills and spent over fifty per cent, of their allotment;. 
iWhat wonder if the Director points out that in one case, instead of the 
figure 12,000 a clerk wrote Rs. 22,000. It is just a slip — it is all in this 
report. Classical instances of efficiency with which the Department has 
been managed, and, for one case detected. I ask myself whether you can 
say with certainty that there arc no other cases which have gone unde- 
tected. T do not know exactly who is responsible for the writing off of 
various items. I take an instance from the Military Engineering Service 
alone, and I should like to tell the House u'hat that instance is: 

**Tn 1926 the Brigadier Commander Brigade decided to re-start the 

Race Club and some old materials to the value of Rs. 1,244-8-0 recovered from the 
demolition of certain buildings in the station were, under his orders, supplied on 
credit to the Race Club for the con.‘«tmction of a Race Course. A building was 
also made over for the Race Course Jamadar’s residence. 

In January 1927 the Brigade departed for China, when a sum of Rs. 1,380-3-0 
(Rs. 1,244-8-0 being the value of the materials and Rs. 135-11-0 on account of the 
rent for the building occupied by the Jamadar) was still unpaid by the Race Club. 

Owing to the absence of troops from the station the Race Club fell heavily into 
debt and could not pay off the above sum in spite of several attempts made by the 
Military Engineer services authorities to recover them. The above named authorities 
however sold certain materials from the Race Course for Rs. 315-6-0 leaving a 
balance outstanding against the Club of Rs. 1,064-13-0. 

The case was reported to the Army Headquarters on 7th April, 1930. Since <he 
Brigade Commander, by ordering the issue of public stores on credit to a private 
body had acted, in contravention of rules, the responsibility for the loss devolved 
on him. The officer being on the retired list in England, the India Office was addressed 
in March 1931 to approach the Arm.v Council with a view to recover the sum from 

the officer, hut the amount was nevertheless written -off in Army Department letter 

in order to clear the amount outstan^djng on the hooks.** 

Now, T wish to ask tbo Army Secretary wliy, tmder what cirenm stances 
and on whose authority, this particular letter of the Army Department was 
issued authorising the writing off of that amount. 

Let me take another instance: 

“Up to August 1928, the Army Mansions at w^ere occupied by Military 

Officers who paid rent Under the regulations. With a view to their being run na 
a hotel for Military Officers and thus removing to a great extent the existing unpo- 
pularity of re.sidence in them, the mansions were let to a certain contractor for five 
* years with effect from the 15th September, 1928, on an assessed rental of Rs. 14,730 
payable in half 'yearly instalments of Rs. 7,365 each. The first instalment being 
payable three months after the execution of the lease w'as due on the 15th December, 
1928, and the second on the 15th June, 1929.** 

The eonfraetor defaulted when a large sum was due from him. A suit 
was filed and a decree was obtained: 

“But immediate recovery not being possible,— Rs. 14,972-2-3 on account of rent 
and Rs. 1,220-13-0 on account of other items were written-off in an Army Department 
letter, dated 25th March, 1931.** 

Tlien, again, I can show that in the Medical Service also it is the same 
thing. We suggested that there were 224 nurses drawing a pay of Rs. 275 
to Rs. 650 in the Army, and that they could well be substituted by Anglo- 
Indian Or Indian nurses, specially Anglo-Indian nurses. Either for reasons 
of “safety or prudence",— I do not Imow which,— the Army authorities 
have not been able to accept our recommendation .... 


An Honoorabto Member: Both. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami MudaUar: Probably both. My friend is 
•a good authority on where prudence should come in and how far the line 
of safety can be drawn. There are several recommendations. We suggested 
that a very smaller number of R. A. M. C. olBcers and other staff officers 
in the Medical Department might be enough and that the present 
strength of these officers might be reduced to 25, and that recommendation 
has not been given effect to. The other 25 officers are still there, they are 
overstaffed; you go to the Calcutta British Medical Hospital, as we did, and 
you will find that there are four to five R. A. M. C. officers can*fully 
attending to, — ^how many patients, do you think, IVIr. Deputy President? 
17 in all. With an army of nurses, with an army of followers, with an 
Indian Hospital Corps, the only recommendation that has been accepted 
in that connection in its entirety is the reduction of over a thousand people 
of the Indian Hospital Corps. 

Sir, I must now conclude by congratulating the Army on carrying out 
our recommendations so far as the fighting units and staff are concerned, 
and it will be churlish on my part if I do not acknowledge the good work 
that is done by the Quarter Master General himself and the other officers 
under him, the Adjutant General and others, but I must place on record 
my most emphatic protest that, so far as the Medical Services and the 
•Military Engineering iS'ervi(*es are concerned, they have done practically 
nothing and they do not possess the confidence of this House on account 
of the manner in which they have discharged their duties. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K, Shaumukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : I rise to support the amendment moved by my friend, Mr. Raju. 
Retrenchment and more retrenchment has been the cry everywhere, and 
why? Because, although the condition of public finance has been describ- 
ed by the Honourable the Finance Member as satisfactory, the condition 
of India as a whole remains as unsatisfactory as before. The zahhardust 
Finance Member has balanced the Budget, and I congratulate him on his 
marvellous achievement, namely, that he has been able to convert a deficit 
into a surplus. But how has he achieved this object? — Partly by taxation 
and partly by retrenchment. All these arc emergency measures, and these 
taxes will have to be removed sooner or later, because the Indian people 
have reached the last limit of their endurance. This endurance w-is 
possible, because they know how to lead the life of a Sanyasi, and, when 
these taxes will be removed, there will be a heavy deficit of about five 
crores; and if the income received through the Provincial Governments is 
to be foregone, then the deficit will be heavier. So, what is the real 
remedy? The real remedy is not only retrenchment of posts that are clear- 
ly superfluous, but of salaries, and also saving in expenditure. The saving 
in some departments comes to nothing, because money is lavishly spent 
in other directions. Like Penelope of old, the Honourable the Finance 
Member has been, in respect of the Army Department, unmaking the saving 
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which he has been making in other Departments. What is the good of 
scraping one lakh here and two lakhs there? As the Bengali adage says; 
‘*If you take delight in hunting, hunt an elephant. If you take delight in 
taking other's money, commit robbery rather than pilfery". I would 
ask the Honourable the Finance Member to give up his meanness and be 
broad-minded. Of all the Departments, the Military Department is the 
biggest. This Department alone absorbs one-third of the total revenue. 
I would refer Honourable Members to the view expressed by Sir Walter 
Layton : 

“The present military expenditure of India is so large both absolutely and in 
relation to the revenue of India as to be a dominating; factor in India’s financial 
situation. The following figures show the percentage incidence of defence expenditure 
upon net revenue in Great Britain and the Dominions : 

India 33*7, Australia 3*7, Great Britain 23*6, Canada 3.7, New Zealand 52 
Union of South Africa 3*1 and Irish Free State 6*8. 

India in spite of her poverty has to bear a burden relatively heavier than thal 
of Great Britain and ton times heavier than that of Australia.” 

It must be admitted that there lias been a substantial economy in military 
expenditure. From 52 crorcs, it has come down to 46, but I beg to submit 
that the saving has not gone far enougli. There is still room for economy 
as was clearly shown by the figures given to the House by Diwan Bahadur 
Bamaswami Mudaliar. He has scathingly exposed the Army Department 
and we are eager to hear what the Army Secretary has got to say in reply 
to his criticisms. There is one point which I want to emphasize. I beg 
to submit that the whole outlook regarding the army expenditure has to be 
changed. We have been maintaining a huge army for the last 100 years. 
Is it for self-defence only? No. It is not only for self-defence, but for 
some other purposes also. India is prepared to maintain an Army which 
is required only for her defence. She is not prepared to go further than 
that. Captain Liddle-Hart in his book ‘‘Be-making of Modem Armies" tellg 
us that the military forces of the Dominions in peace time are organised 
for self-defence, not as expeditionary forces. The peace time forces consist 
of a small permanent' nucle\is which provides this instructional cadre fox 
the main armed body — a citizen militia. So, my submission is, let there 
be "covering troops" as they call it, so that she may cope with occasional 
insurrections here and there, but she is not prepjired to maintain a huge 
"field army" on a major war basis. The Bussian menace has proved tc 
ber unfounded. So far as Afghanistan is concerned, India is required tc 
maintain only friendly relations. Of course the condition in the Far Easi 
is causing some anxiety, but that does not justify the maintaining of r 
huge army for all time, and, if, in the interest of England, a huge army is 
to be maintained for all time, then, I submit that England must permanently 
share a substantial portion of the expense. 

Sir, I have already described the Honourable the Finance Member as a 
Zabhardust Member,' and I would request him to strain every nerve to 
wrench out this from the authorities at home. I recall his reference tc 
the Army expenditure at the Ottawa Conference and I know that although 
he may not do so in this House, he always argues in our favour elsewhere. 
Sir, another source of economy is Indianisation over which we had a 
Jengthy discussion last afternoon. I would also suggest that Indians should 
be enlisted as volimteers. Give them substantial reforms and make them 
teontented, and make your position safe and secure. Sir, certain sections of 
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the so-called Depressed Classes have been robbed of their hereditary pro- 
fession by heterodox influence; and I would ask that they may be freely 
taken in to constitute the rank and file where I know they will give a very 
good account of themselves. That will provide them with a living and will 
minimise the expenditure. Sir, before I sit down, I would refer the 
Honourable the Finance Member as well as the Army Secretary to an article 
from the pen of Mr. F. G. Pratt, I. C. S. (retired) which appeared some 
days ago in the National Call under the caption of : 

“What India Pays for its Army. 

Military Burden on India : Need for Five Year Programme to reduce expenditure. 

Costly Defence against Enemies that do not Exist.” 

I shall conclude, Sir, by reading out a few sentences from this article. 
Says Mr. Pratt: 

“The strength and organization of the Army would be on a very different scale 
if they were locally determined, as in the other Dominions, and not by military 
experts at Whitehall. 

Is the fear of Russian military aggression well-founded, or, is this a traditional 
bogey which in the modern world can be seen to be a manifest absurdity? 

Gut out the ^Russian menace’, obliterate the visions of a Soviet Napoleon leading 
vast hordes of Russian peasants over hundreds oi miles of wild and tracklesg and 
mountainous country for the conquest of India, and what other dangers call for 
insurance? Afghanistan? In order to maintain friendly relations, must Indian 
diplomacy be backed by a force equipped on a world-wide scale? The North-West 
Frontier? It is more secure and peaceful today than it has been for a generation,; 
A net-work of motor roads has been spread over Waziristan, and its key positions 
are occupied by strong permanent garrisons of regular troops. Finally if there is 
any substance in the arguments above set forth, is there any single measure which 
would bo belter calculated — apart from its financial consequences — for restoring good- 
will and confidence in India than an immediate decision to introduce a uve year 
programme of substantial reduction of India’s military expenditure?” 

Sir, with these few words, I support the motion. 

Major Nawab Abmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, the 
last speaker talked about the Army and Indian defence. Now, one initial 
mistake that I find is made by several Honourable Members in this House 
is that they think more of the economy than of the nature of the functions 
of the Army in India. Surely, for the adequate defence of India, it is not 
a small Army which is required. India constitutes in reality the centre 
of the whole continent of Asia. The Indian Army is kept up not only for 
the sake of protection from disturbances within one province or another or 
from an attack on one frontier or on another. Now, the last speaker said 
that there was peace on the North-West Frontier, in Afghanistan and 
throughout Persia. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: This is not my own view. This view has 
been expressed by a European I. C. S. Officer. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Well, that may bo the view of many 
Englishmen in London even. I heard some of them speaking like this in 
England, but I wonder if they did so under some monetary pressure from 
the Congress or otherwise. (Laughter.)' 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Are they under Congress infiuence? 
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Major Nawab Abonad Hawaz I^ran: Well, I know many societies are 
actually working there in London and voicing the views of the Congress and 
such like bodies, probably as paid societies. Sir, economy may be a very 
good thing, but in this case it is a very bad thing, so far as it may affect 
the efficiency and real strength of the army which is required in India. 
Sir, if you look at the map of Asia, you will see that India is in the centre 
of it. Now, for purposes of defence, it is very necessary that the numbers 
of the wdiite British soldiers of all arms in India must be so much that 
in case there is a big disturbance anywhere or disaffection within the 
Indian Army on account of religious or other disturbances, the British 
soldiers may be available in sufficient numbers to keep the peace within 
the Army as well as within India. Those, who are keen students of the 
Army in India, cannot but realize that the present peacjc in India is due 
to our safety from attacks, invasions, both internal and external. The 
peace and prosperity that, you and I enjoy in India is duo pot so much to 
any other element or factor as is to the defence of India from internal and 
external attack and the safety secured and maintained for us by the 
British Government. Now, if w’-e read the old history of India, uhat do 
we find? We find that the Hindu Eajahs always used to fight against one 
another, continually disturbing peace all round within the country. 
Neither did we enjoy peace during the times of the Moghul Emperors or 
Pathan Kings as we are all enjoying this time during the reign of the 
benign British Government 

An Honr arable Member: The peace of the grave. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: and this peace is 

mainly secured by the strength and the elficiency of the Army in India. 
If the British lose this Empire, — ^India is so rich a country, and as there is 
no other such potentially rich country in any continent, — the eyes of all 
our enemies and other powers will be upon us, and they all will crave for 
India as part of their empire or kingdom if they can be so fortunate. The 
whole strength of the Army is not required for internal defence only, but 
you have to be careful that India must defend herself properly if attacked 
by land and sea. That should be the real strength of the British Army in 
India. You do not know the frontier tribes well. I myself belong to that 
Province and I wish that there should be regard and respect for those 
tribes. At present they are friendly to the British Government. But if, 
/on account of some agitation tomorrow or in the future, they stand against 
us, — the House knows that their strength is about half a million people 
equipped with first-class arms, — and if there is no sufficient aeroplane 
power against them, even the whole Indian Army, excluding the white 
soldiers, will not be able to stand against them if they rise all against us 
unitedly, when there are political, communal and internal troubles in 
India. 

Mr. Lalcband Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Does not 
the Honourable Member think that when there are aeroplanes, the army 
should be reduced? 

Major Nawab Abmad Nawaz Khan: I am coming to that point later on; 
but, first of all, let me say what I wish to say. I appreciate the efforts of 
Honourable Members in the interest of economy which is for the good of 
India and the poor tax-payers, but they should ponder over the question of 
strength and efficiency of the Army very deeply. A penny wise and pound 
foolish policy would not be real economy. If we reduce the British Army, 
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we give cause to the other Powers and nations to invade India. For the 
sake of argument, if you reduce the Army by half its strength and bring 
down the expenditure to 20 crores, we will probably be very pleased and 
will congratulate every one responsible for that reduction.- But if, next day, 
there is a war on sea or on the land frontier, then there will be millions 
of more money spent which the Legislature will .gladly vote for protecting 
the country and saving India. I agree with some of the proposals regard- 
ing the retrenchment of one or two items which the members of the Ile- 
trcncliment Committee think that there is good reason for reduction. But 
the men to judge? of that reduction are the military men. The parent of a 
child who is undergoing an operation may say that the operation should be 
too small, but the doctor is the best person to know how much he 
should open so that all the pus inside may come out to avoid further 
troubles. In the same way, the persons with expert knowledge know well 
how mneh reduction is necessary and how much is not. If some items can 
be reduced, they will certainly do it, and they would not foolishly persist in 
coiitinuing a thing which can easily be reduced. It is often said by many 
nieinhers that tlie Annv ex])enditure must he reduced, but I haivc never 
heard such a proposal from a man who belongs to the Army or who has 
boon to tlie theatres of war or living in provinces which are exposed to 
dangers. I should, therefore, ask them to think over this question, because 
today’s wisdom may cause sorrow tomorrow. To reduce the Army which 
will disturb the peace and prosperity of India is not real economy. 

Mr. O. R, F. Tottenham: Yesterday, Sir, I had the temerity to claim 
nn behalf of the army administration that it was sympathetic towards 
Indian aspirations. Unfortunately the majority of the House did not 
agree with me. But today, undeterred by that defeat, I put forward 
another claim on behalf of the Army, and that is that the Army Admi- 
nistration is outstandingly alive to the need for economy and that it has 
been remarkably successful in attaining it. In fact, Sir, I do honestly 
contend that iit no time since the present constitution started has the 
Armv come before this Assembly with a record in this particular respect 
on which it has less reason to fear criticism and more reason to claim 
support. On the other hand, I am in a more difficult position today than 
I was yesterday, because the whole subject is so vast and the number 
of points that have been raised are so numerous that I shall find it 
almost impossible to deal adequately with them all in my reply. 

I know. Sir, that there is a view held in certain quarters that the 
Army Department is a dark dungeon, the gates of wliich are opened only 
very occasionally for the inspection of Honourable Members. We have 
ia the Ketrenchment Committee done our best to remove that impression; 
and last year we welcomed for the first time three Honourable Members 
of this House as members of the Military Accounts Committee which goes 
into the Army Accounts on the report of the Director of Army Audit. And 
I do not think they can complain that we hid anything from them. 

In this connection I should just like to say that I do not propose to 
follow my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, and 
explain those financial irregularities which he read out from the Director 
of Army Audit’s report. As has been explained before, the auditor’s 
report is naturally a fault-finding report; it puts its finger on every fault 
it can find ; but it says nothing about all the good things we have done. 
But that is by the way. The main point is that all those irregularities 
were gone into most exhaustively and carefully by the members of the 
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Military Accounts Committee; explanations were put before them; and 
many of those explanations were accepted. There is just one particular 
point that I should like to mention, because I happen to have the informa- 
tion here with me. The Honourable Member referred to a case in which 
there was an appropriation of Bs. four lakhs for a certain project and 
the amount expended was only Bs. 85,000. That sounded bad. The 
explanation is that, if the Honourable Member would refer back to the 
report of the previous year, he would see that, in connection with this 
particular project, there TTad been an appropriation of Bs. two lakhs 
in the previous year and that a sum of Bs. 4,82,000 was spent. 
The explanation is that, after the Budget for 1930-31 had been framed, 
it was found possible to go on with this project in 1929-30 out of the 
savings whi(‘h had accumulated in that year, and, therefore, the extra 
provision was not required in the following year. 

Well, Sir, as T was saying, we in the Army Department have nothing 
to hide and we are anxious that Honourable Members of this House 
should know a great deal more about army finance and army problems 
than they do at present. If Honourable Members have any suggestions 
to make' for bringing the Legislature into closer touch with the Army 
Department, we shall listen to them and welcome them with great 
pleasure. ^ 

Now, Sir, I will turn to the subject immediately under discussion, 
retrenchment of expenditure. I shall endeavour to give a brief review 
of the situation and then, if I can, go on to answer one or two of the 
more important criticisms that have been made. 

In the last two or three years, the Army has been extensively employed 
in various parts of India, in Burma, on the frontier and in 
Bengal. The Army has responded to all these calls promptly 
and efficiently and, what is more, it has paid for the extra cost of them 
entirely out of its own Budget. The extra cost of disturbances during 
the last three years comes up to nearly two crores of rupees and we have 
not asked for one penny extra. That, Sir, means that, if there had not 
been these troubles, we might have shown an even greater saving than 
we have; and I think that is an important matter that should not be 
overlooked. 

Then, turning to the actual reductions that have been made, the figures 
are given fully in the papers attached to the Budget Estimates prepared 
by our Financial Adviser, and I can do no more than summarise them. 
In 1929-30, our Budget stood at 65*10 crores; in 1931-32, it stood at 52 
crores; and the Budget for next year is 46*20 crores. That is to say, 
there has been a reduction in five years of nearly nine crores of rupees, 
of which 5f have come in the last two years. If Honourable Members 
will look a little further back, thev will find in 1922-23 a Budget of 68 
crores. Now, that Budget admittedly included about five crores of expen- 
diture which was due to the operations in Waziristan, but put it at 63 
crores. Even so, since 1922-23, that is, about ten years ago, there has 
been a reduction in military expenditure of not less than 17 crores of 
rupees These, Sir, are very large figures. Incidentally, also they bring 
us to exactly the half way point between the pre-war expenditure of 29' 
crores of rupees and the maximum post-war expenditure of 68 crores. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): That 
in 50 per cent, increase now. 

Hr. O. B. F. Tottenham: It is a difference of 17 crores. Forty-six is 
half way between 63 and 29. It is true that some part of these savings 
has been of an automatic nature. The fall in prices has accounted for 
about a crore and the reduction in the pay of British soldiers coming out 
from home has accounted for about three quarters of a crore. There are 
also other items of a more temporary nature which cannot be expected 
to recur for ever, such as the cut in pay, the reduction of our stocks and 
stores and the curtailment of some of our programmes; but the fact 
remains that there is behind all that a solid block of real retrenchment 
which has been secured by the united co-operation of all ranks in the 
Army and which has been obtained, not only by cutting down every 
possible item that was not absolutely necessary, but also, as the Honour- 
able the Finance Member said the other day, by giving up various 
cherished schemes of progress. Moreover, and this is the point I wish 
particularly to emphasise, our policy of retrenchment has been carried out 
carefully and scientifically and we have always kept two main objects 
in view. The first has been to maintain a proper balance between fight- 
ing and administrative services — and hero I may say, with reference to 
what my Honourable friend. Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, said this morning, 
that those reductions that he mentioned were not all in the fighting 
services; a great many of the officers and men came from the adminis- 
trative services. Then, the second object has been to avoid, as far as we 
possibly can, damaging the efficiency of our machine as a whole. I 
would ask the House to compare for one moment our achievement with 
that of the Inchcapo Committee. The inchcape Committee in 1923-24 
recommended a military Budget of Es. 57f crores. Actually the Budget 
was in that year reduced to Ks. 55 crores, although, in the following 
year, it rose again to Es. 56 crores; but the maximum reduction of 
expenditure that they had in view was down to Es. 50 crores, and the 
reductions that they secured were secured by a ruthless and somewhat 
indiscriminate use of the axe. And, Sir, what was the result? The 
result was that the balance betu’^een administrative and fighting services 
was upset; the equipment of the Army fell into arrears; and five years 
later we had to come up with a programme of re-equipment which was 
calculated to cost Es. 10 crores and which could only be financed by the 
machinery known as the stabilised Budget. 

' Now, Sir, the features of that Budget are w^ell known. Firstly, a fixed 
allotment for a series of years, and, secondly, the power to carry forw'ard 
savings within that allotment from one year to another. The first of 
these features disappeared long ago. The second, that is, the power to 
carry forward savings, has been preserved as far as it was possible to do- 
so with the progressive reduction in our allotment; and it is to this 
second feature I think must be ascribed the ability of the Army authorities 
to put through a very large proportion of their re-equipment programme 
at a time of particular financial stringency and also at the same time to 
secure very large economies. So long as the Army knew that even a 
portion of the savings they secured would be retained for their own use, 
they were willing to work heart and soul to make those savings as large 
as possible; but, Sir, when golden eggs are produced on the assurance- 
that the producer will be allowed to hatch a certain number of them,. 
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the disappointment of those hopes is not likely to lead to further pro- 
ductivity. { 

The only other point that I have to make about the stabilised Budget 
is that the system was very carefully examined by the Eetrenchment 
Committee and they came to the deliberate conclusion that it involved 
no relaxation of financial control. 

Now, Sir, returning to our re-equipment programme, some of it still 
remains to be accomplished. But 1 think 1 can say definitely that both 
our transfxirt and our armament are now in a far better condition than 
they were five years ago; and in fact the army in India, in the matter 
of equipment, can now stand comparison with any army in the world. 
I contend that it is no mean achievement to have reduced expenditure 
by nine crores in five years and, at the same time to have put through 
a programme of re-equipment which has cost over seven crores and, in 
addition, to have paid out of our Budget nearly two crores on disturb- 
.ances. ' 

Now, Sir, it is perfectly true that it is no use having an Army at 
all unless that Army is properly equipped, armed, housed, fed and looked 
after in every way. IVIodern inventions come into the field, whether we 
like it or not. We must pay attention to them and keep up to date, 

: because no Army can stagnate; and, in this connection, I would like to 
say a few words with regard to what my friend, Mr. Arthur Moore, said 
about the development of the Royal Air Force. I know he has made 
much the same remarks on previous occasions and that he has received 
the answer — perhaps a somewhat unsatisfactory answer for him — that the 
matter was one for experts and hardly suitable for discussion on the floor 
of this House. To that general position, I am afraid, I must adhere. It 
is a most difficult question and there are two sides of it; but I should 
like to assure the Honourable Member that his views and the views of 
those who think with him have been very carefully considered. The whole 
matter of the strength and composition of the armed forces in India is 
now at this moment under consideration in England, not by a particular 
department — either the War Office or the Air Ministry — but by the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence; and, therefore, he has no reason to fear that 

• every aspect of the case will not receive the full attention that it deserves. 

As regards mechanization itself, I may say one or two words in view 

• of certain remarks that were made in the course of the general discus- 
sion on the Budget. I confess I was somewhat surprised that certain 
Honourable Members should have expostulated at the idea that motors 
should be regarded as luxuries in civil life, but should have thrown some 
doubts as to the degree of mechanisation desirable, in the Army. Of 
course the fact is that mechanisation is just as necessary in the Army as it 
is in civil life. There may, however, be an impression that we in India 
have been going in for all sorts of experiments in mechanisation, such 
as those which we know have been undertaken at home in mechanising 
fighting troops. If so, I should like to dispel that impression. In India 
we have proceeded only a very small way in that direction: we have 
practically no mechanised fighting units, except a few armoured cars and 
one mechanised field battery of artillery. The heavier guns and equip- 
ment are, it is true, drawn by motors, but that was the case for several 
years before the present mechanisation programme came into existence. 
As regards the transport of supplies, we have been doing our best to 
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mechanise; and we contend that our mechanissition has been economical. 
I have had figures prepared which show that the direct charges incurred 
upon the transport and supply services before the mechanisation pro- 
gramme was undertaken and the charges at the present day are about* 
the same : that is to say, we spend on the mechanical transport 
animal transport of today about the same we did in 1927. But in addi- 
tion to that our present organisation gives us very greatly increased 
efficiency, efficiency due to increased mobility and increased lift . . . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Am I to understand that the 
total expenditure on animal transport and mechanical transport today i& 
the same as it was on animal transport before the mechanisation sclieme 
was introduced? 


Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: That is not quite the case. Animal trans- 
port existed by itself before the war. Since the war we have always had 
some mechanical and animal transport, but until the present mechanisation 
programme was introduced, our expenditure on animal transpor4i and 
mechanical transport combined came to so much; we then started this 
programme of mechanisation and switched over much more extensively 
from animal transport to mechanical transport. The initial expenditure 
was undoubtedly fairly heavy; but after the change over had taken place, 
the maintenance charges reniaincd tlie same as before; and wo have very 
much increased efficiency. 


Wliat I have been trying to prove in what I have said so far is that it 
is uneconomical and bad policy to finance defence expenditure by a series 
of drastic reductions which necessitate a few years later a special programme 
of re-equipment in order to got square. The object in view should, in our 
opinion, be to avoid violent fluctuations in defence expenditure and to 
endeavour to reach a minimum which is sufficient, and no more than 
sufficient, to keep tlie forces which it is desired to maintain up to the proper 
level of efficiency and readiness. That is our present policy. The last 
two years have been years of turmoil and they have produced remarkable 
results. What we arc now engaged in doing is taking stock of tho position, 
seeing how many of our economics arc really of a recurring nature and how 
many of a non-r ecu r ring nature and generally attempting to arrive at a 
minimum normal maintenance figure for a force of a given size. Thua 
eventually, and I hope before long, we shall be able to say “If you wish 
to maintain a force of a particular size, you must give us so much money; 
and if you cannot aflord to give us so much money, then you must reduce 
voiir fighting strength”. That, I think, is what TTis Excellency the Viceroy 
had in mind when he informed this House the other day that the limits of 
retrenchment had nearly, if not quite, been reached. 


Now, T am well aware that there are those who consider that our defence 
expenditure is still far too high, that the country cannot afford even 
Bs. 46-20 crores and that something must be done to reduce the bill. That 
is a perfectly legitimate view to hold, provided,— and T hope Honourable 
Members will not mind if I speak somewhat plainly,— provided that those 
who hold it are prepared to take the consequences of the reduction. Under 
our present oonktution-I am merely stating the f^t-that msponsibility 
does not lie upon our critics. The responsibility lies pnmanly upon J&e 
Government of India and their expert adviser, His f ® 

mander-in-Ohief ; and ultimately upon TBs Majesty s Government who aJre 
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responsible for the safety of the whole Empire. It is the duty of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to assess tin© risks to which India is 
©xposed and to give an estimate of the insurance necessary to cover those 
risks. It is for the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, 
after taking into account all the circumstances, to decide whether that 
insurance is excessive or not ; and finally it is the duty of the Army autho- 
rities to carry out the policy decided upon at the minimum cost to the 
tax-payer. 

Now, as Honourable Members are aware, there are two very important 
inquiries which have taken place recently which have a most important 
bearing on tliis subject. I refer to the expert inquiry into the strength and 
composition of the Army in India, which is now under consideration by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and, secondly, to the Capitation Bate 
Tribunal, which, 1 can assure tlie Honourable the Mover, did go fully into 
the allied question of a contribution from Imperial revenues towards the 
•cost of the Army in India and had before it all the arguments which have 
been adduced in favour of such a contribution in the past by Honourable 
Members of this House. Unfortunately I am not in a position to make 
any announcement with regard to either of these two inquiries. All I can 
say is that the decision cannot be much longer delayed. Meanwhile I do 
■contend on behalf of the Army that they have fully discharged their side 
of the responsibility, that is to say, they have reduced the cost of the Army 
to the utmost limits short of reducing its strength. It is possible, I admit, 
that there may be a few more lakhs 

•t 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: If I may interrupt the Honourable Member, 1 
would like to know from him clearly whether the Capitation Rate Tribunal 
has gone into the question of contribution leviable from the Imperial 
Exchequer to the Indian Exchequer. 

Mr, O. R. P. Tottenham: I explained that the Tribunal had gone into 
that question. As I was saying, I admit that a few more thousands of 
rupees, or possibly a few more lakhs, may come from retrenchment. But 
I understand that what this House has in mind is a reduction of crores and 
^ not of lakhs. A second point is that no useful purpose is really served by 
•quoting statistics which go to show that India pays far more for her 
defence than other countries of the world. Such statistics are misleading, 
and must be misleading, firstly, because they assume that all countries are 
equally vulnerable, which is obviously not the case, and secondly, because 
it is extremely difficult to arrive at any common basis of calculation. Some 
countries may include in their defence estimates charges on account of 
buildings, communications, pensions, and so on; whereas other countries 
may omit such items. There may be countries which show a comparatively 
small defence Budget and which yet may be making large preparations for 
war. Various statistics have been quoted bv Honourable Members today 
and I quite admit that they may be right. All T say is that I could under- 
take to produce another set of statistics which would take into account 
various other matters, such as interest on war debt, and so on, and which 
-might show that India did not pay in comparison so much for her defence 
expenditure as other countries do. T might also point to the fact that the 
actual incidence of the cost of defence in this country per head of the 
•population is infinitely smaller than it is in any other country of the world. 
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An Honourable Member: But what is the income per head? 

O. K. P, Tottenham: Sir, I do not regard such statistics as of the 
slightest importance. The fact is that the defence of a country is not a 
luxury ^ it is a hard necessity an<J its cost must depend upon the degree 
of risk to whicli each particular country is exposed. Meanwhile, 1 should 
like to make it clear in view of something that the Honourable the Mover 
said, that of all the great nations which took part in the Great War and 
were victorious, Great Britain and India are, I think, the only two nations 
in the world which have made considerable reductions in their defence 
(ixpenditure since the war. In almost every other case, defence expenditure 
has very largely increased. In the second place, Honourable Members 
may have in mind a 29 crore Budget or something of that kind and may 
j)oint to the fact that wholesale prices are now below the pre-war level. 
It does not, however, follow from this that the Army Budget cjm imme- 
diately follow suit. If one analyses the present Army Budget, one will 
find that no less than 70 per cent, of it goes on the pay and pensions of 
the troops. Wages in the open market have not fallen to anything like' 
pre-war levels, and I suggest it would bo wrong for Government, even if 
they could take such a course, to reduce the pay and pensions of their 
servants in view of what they still hope is a purely temporary fall in prices. 
We have, however, done what we can to adjust ourselves to the fall in 
prices. The pay of the British soldier has been reduced ; the pay of the 
officers. British and Indian, in this country has been cut; our kit and 
clothing allowances have been reduced by over 12 lakhs; and the reduction 
of pay for future entrants of certain classes is under consideration. The 
sepoy’s pay has not been touched, and I hope that nobody will suggest 
that it should be, although actually it does form a very large i)roportion 
of our total expenditure. On the other hand, only 12^ per cent, of oiir 
Budget goes on the purchase of stores, and those stores may include any- 
thing from raw material on the one hand to a finished aeroplane on the 
other. It is obvious that though wholesale prices may have fallen to pre- 
war levels, the price of manufactured articles has not followed suit, and, 
therefore, we cannot expect to secure equally large reductions on all our 
stores. 

Finally, Sir, Honourable Members of this House may not realise tliat 
a 29 crore Budget in 1914 represented actually a larger proportion of the 
total revenues of India than does a 46 crorc Budget today. I have the 
figures here and can produce them, if necessary. In other words, that 
means that the level of civil expenditure since the war,— if we are speaking 
about levels of expenditure,— has increased, while the level of defence 


expenditure has gone down. 

Now, Sir, I shall attempt to deal with two or three of the more im- 
portant criticisms that have been made during the course of^ this debate. 
In the first place, my friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, complained that we 
had not given effect to certain recommendations of the Betrenchment Com- 
mittee and that we had given no explanation for failing to do I think, 
if he were to look at the statements that were laid on the table this time 
last year, he would find that explanations had been given in all cases in 
which we had failed to accept the recommendations of the Committee. 
In the statements that we have laid on. the table this year, we have 
definitely said that we have not repeated those explanations, as a smaU 
measure of economy. In any case, I thmk the recommendations to which 
Sir Muhammad Yakub referred were mostly of a minor character. If we 
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had accepted them, it is true that we might* have got another one or two- 
more lakhs of rupees. But, as I said before, I understand that what we 
are now concerned with is a reduction of orores rather than of lakhs. I can 
give the Honourable Member in one case the explanation that he asked 
for — as regards the Tjawrence Schools. He complained that we had not 
accepted that recommendation. The explanation is as follows, — and it was 
given in last year’s Report : 

“His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief accepts the principle that the Lawrence 
Schools should not be charged to the Army Estimates and will be glad to relinquish 
his responsibility to some other authority. Since the mere transfer of liability from 
the Army Estimates to some other he.'id is not in itself an economy, the saving 
taken by the Committee of Rs. 5,90,000 has been omitted from their list. Pending 
settlement of the general question, it has been found possible to reduce the Army 
Estimates for the Lawrence Schools by some Rs. 36,000.“ 

Then, Sir, my friend, Diwaii Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, made an 
attack on the Medical Services .and the Military Engineer Services. I da 
not think he wdll expect me to answer everything that he said now. As 
regards the Medical Services, I can only point to tlie fact that we have 
actually secured Rs. 14^ lakhs s.aving in the Budget for next year against 
the recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee of Es. 9 lakhs in the 
Budget for 1932-33. It is possible that our savings may be increased. 
For instance, we have fully accepted the principle of the amalgamation 
of British and Indian Hospitals, and we are doing our best to give effect 
to that policy as circumstances permit. Unfortunately, there are certain 
cantonments in which the Indian Hospital and the British Hospital are 
situated at different ends of the cantonment, and it would obviously not 
be an economical proposition to amalgamate them, but wherever we can, 
we have been doing so. 

Then, my friend seemed to regret the fact that our Hospitals were 
empty, and that our IMcdical Officers ^had not enough work to do 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I regretted the fact that 
there were too many Medical Officers. 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Personally I should prefer to see four or 
even five Medical Officers looking after an empty Hospital than to see 
one or two Medical Officers looking after i full Hospital. It is very much 
' cheaper. 

Then, Sir, there is also the question of dentists. We did look into 
that matter most carefully, and what we were told was that there was 
no institution in India which afforded advanced training in dentistry of 
the kind which we require, and that, T suggest, is a matter which the 
Local Governments might look into and remedy. I can assure the House 
that the teeth of the Army ore no worse than the teeth of any other 
section of the population. The fact is, I think, that the medical profession 
generally have been paying a great deal more attention than they used 
to do to that part of our anatomy. Generally speaking, I think we must 
remember that we have grim lessons behind us in the matter of the 
Medical Services, and we must be careful to do nothing which will 
adversely affect those Services which have now been brought to a very 
high level of efficiency and which have, after all, done an enormous 
amount to improve the health of the Army. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the Military Engineer Service. Xu 
the first place, I can assure my friend that all the recommendations wo 
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have accepted have been given effect to. I canpok esplain at the moment- 
why it is that the effect of the reduction in the depreciation charges has- 
not been greater; but. I think probably the explanation is that the total 
capital cost oi our buildings has increased owing to the addition oi new 
buildings, which have been coming into existence year by year, and^ 
therefore, per cent, on our present buildings is not so much less, 
as he might hope, than If per cent, on the previous buildings. 

Then, Sir, as regards establishments we have not announced thia 
fact before, but we have had under consideration a thorough re-organization 
of the M. E. S. which has recently been accepted and sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State; and the result of that will be that there will bo 
a reduction of 27 British Officers, against the 24 recommended by ther 
Committee, and a reduction of two temporary civilians (Indians), and 
an addition of five Indian Assistant Engineers . That gives a total 
reduction of 24, which was the figure recommended by the Committee. 
It is possible that next year's Budget does not show the full reduction, 
but that may be due partly to the fact that some officers who were 
previously shown under other heads are now shown under M. E. S.,. 
and also possibly it will take some time for them to be absorbed and,, 
therefore, provision next year .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member may now conclude. 

Mr, O. B. P, Tottenham: Very well. Sir. I have nothing muchi 

more to say. I cannot hope that my remarks have satisfied all our 
critics. We in the Army .Department are accustomed to adverse votes- 
in the Assembly. I would merely suggest that it is possible to get too> 
accustomed to such adverse votes. We all know that an adverse vote, 
may be a very desirable stimulant, but if stimulants are administered in 
too frequent doses, they are apt to lose their effect and may in some 
cases turn into narcotics. I am not suggesting that we shall be negligent 
or lethargic in future; but I cannot disguise that it would be an enormous* 
encouragement to us to receive the support of this House for once in a* 
way. If, therefore, I have succeeded in convincing any single Member 
of this House that we have been making very real and genuine efforts- 
to reduce expenditure, I hope he will give us that encouragement bv tl»e^ 
way in which he records his vote today. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju r I do not propose to take up much time of the 
House. I would only like to say that my Honourable friend, the Army 
Secretary's remark with regard to the contribution and the Army strength- 
that the" matter was under the coiisidemticn of the Capitation Tribunal 
is indeed satisfactory to me, — not that ths matter has been satisfactorily 
disposed of, but that the matter, when the report of the Capitation 
Tribunal is published, would be available to us for discussion. Therefore, 
for the present purposes, I consider that the matter, so far as the con- 
tribution and the Army strength are concerned, may be allowed to lie 
oyer for the present. 

As regards the third question, the question of retrenchment, I ant 
BCrry to say that my Honourable friend's remarks are not as satisfactory 
ftR his remarks with regard to the first two. The Honourable gcntlemaa 
himself has stated that he was able to meet a sum of two crores extra 
expenditure at a time when we consider- that the Army w’as having a 
T^ndget only for its just requirements. After all, oven if we were to take 
into considWtion the fact that the prices have gone down, that could 
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t»nly account for one crore of rupees, but here, as a matter of fact^ is 
^n admission that two crores extra expenditure, which was n6t found 
in the Budget, was actually found by reappropriation from the allotments 
allotted in that Budget. That would show that there is, in spite of thd 
repeated statements made by the Army Secretary that they have only 
budigetcd for their just requirements,’ still room for an expenditure of 
two crores without exceeding those limits. Further, we were given once 
to understand that the re-equipment programme had to be abandoned 
on account of retrenchment or that that was forced on them owing to 
the depression. Wo find here actually that no less than 7^ crores were 
«pent during a period of three years when we were faced with an acute 
Economic depression, and those 7^ crores were actually spent for that 
purpose, and all that remains to be done in that direction is only 
Es. crores. That, again, shows that everything has not been properly 
done to retrench expenditure. The Honourable gentleman said that the 
Es. 29 crores incurred on military expenditure prior to the War was h 
jgreater proportion of the revenue then than the Es. 47 crores military 
expenditure is of the present day revenue. I am afraid, I cannot agree 
with that. The policy of the Government of India from the earliest 
tunes was to take one major head of income for this purpose irrespective 
•of other considerations. In the earlier years, land revenue was a principal 
source of revenue to the Central Government. When the land revenue 
was Es. 17 crores, the military expenditure was 17 crores. When it 
went up to 21 crores, the military expenditure was Si crores. Afterwards, 
when land revenue went over to the provinces, ihe Government of India 
transferred their affections to the customs revenue. When the customs 
revenue was 40 crores the military expenditure was 40 crores. When it 
went up to 50 crores, the military expenditure went up to 50 crores. 
(Laughter.) Therefore, all these would show that the actual require- 
ments are never the criterion for expending on this Department. 

^ Hony. Oaptain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand (Nominated Non- 
Official): Has this not been the case with other Departments also, law 
and justice, medical, etc.? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Assuming that other Departments have worked 
in a bad way, is that a reason why this Department also should work in 
' a bad way? I do not think that the Honourable gentleman is right in 
comparing this with other Departments, because the expenditure of the 
Army Department in India has no parallel anywhere else in the world. 
I am sorry that the Army Secretary has not noted the fact when I read, 
the Simon Commission report where a statement is made that we were* 
pending on military expenditure twice and thrice the sum spent by 
all the other Empire countries put together, excluding Britain. We 
stand seventh among the Great Powers of the world so far as military 
expenditure is concerned. 

The Army -Secretary was taking credit for having reduced a sum of 
nine crores, and he also referred to the fact that immediately after the 
War the expenditure was even 63 crores, and that it has now been 
reduced to 47 crores, which he thinks is a reduction to be- satisfied with. 
But I would invite Honourable Members’ attention to the way in which 
the military expenditure has doubled after the War when other nations 
have reduced their expenditure. Only for the purpose of improved barrack 
imd hospital accommodation and * electric lighting, for an increase of 
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^establishment of the Army Dental Corps in 1927, for a military nursinjg 
4 ?ervice for Indian troops sanctioned in 1926 and matters of that descrip- 
tion, a sum of over 30 crores was added over and above the expenditure 
of 29 crores, that is to say, twice the sum was spent merely for the above 
purposes. It is no credit to say now that they have reduced from that 
high figure of 63 crores. I am glad that the Honourable gentleman has 
admitted that there are even in such an excellent and efficient depart- 
ment as the Army some bad points which my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mudaliar, has emphasised. I am sorry to say that adequate answer has 
not been given to the remarks made bv my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mudaliar, particularly with reference to the two Departments which he 
has mentioned, namely, the Medical Services and the Military Engineer- 
ing Services. The Army Secretary referred to the question of amalga- 
mation of British and Indian Hospitals. I find in the Budget of 1933-34 
a note at page 95 which states : 

*Tn order to effect economy, it has been arranged at certain stations that Indian 
Military Hospitals should have small British sections attached to them and vice versa 
instead of having two complete Hospitals at the same station.” 

I thought that a great reform had been inaugurated, but great was 
my surprise when I found the identical words in the Budget Estimates 
of 1930-31. Sir, it seems that the priests of the Army Medical Service 
have an incantation which they repeat year after year. 

The Ketrenchment Committee have suggested nearly tlirce crores retrench- 
ment, but we find actually a reduction of only .one crore and 70 lakhs. I 
will close with one more word. The threat that if the prices would go up 
it VT)uld increase the burden of military expenditure is very startling and 
very unpleasant at the moment, when we are faced with an acute economic ^ 
<Jrisis. In fact, while the whole country is burning with economic depres- 
sion, my friends in the military are fiddling with these re-equipment pro- 
grammes regardless of the dire need for retrenchment. With these words, 
T resume my seat. 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr- E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

*‘That the demand under the head *Army Department’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

-The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 39. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. ! 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. | 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. I 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Das, Mr. B. 

T)ntt, Mr. Amar Nath. I 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Hoon, Mr. A. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. i 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. i 

■Jog, Mr. S. G. I 

Joshi, Mr. N. M'. I 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. I 
Kyaw Myint, U ! 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. ! 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Maswood Ahmad. Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. 0. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. ^ 


Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Rama-, 
ewami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi- 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. B. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Roy, Rai Bahndur Sukhraj. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Shafee Dsjoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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Alidal Hye, Kh«n' Bahftdnr Abnl 
Hasnat Muhammad. 

^cott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawabi 
Allfkh Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan' 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Bajpai, Mr. G'l S., 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph.- 
C}ow, Mr. A. G. 
aid, Dr. R. D. 
cSouza, Dr. P. X. 
putt, Mr. G. S. 

Putt, Mr. P. C. 

Foa, Mr. H. B. 

Grant, Mr. C. F. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Hai^, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlott, Mr. J. 

Hudson. Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao | 
Bahadur Chaudbri. i 

The motion was negatived. 


Leach, Mr. A^ G. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. 

Miller, Mr. E. S. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. GK 
Mitter, The Honourable' Sir 
Brojendra. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muknerjee, Rai Bahadur S. C.' 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frankt 
Rahiiddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George^ 
Soott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar,. 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad.. 
Smart, Mr. W. W. 

Smith, Mr. R. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Vachha, Khan Bahadur J. B’. 


, Mr, Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Tho 
question is : 

“That a reduced sura not exceeding Rs. 4,08,999 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the- 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Army Department*.** 

Thei motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 31— Foreign and Political Department. 

Mr, Deputy FresMent (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
will now take up for considoratilon Demand No. 31. The mbtion before, 
the House is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,63,000 be granted to the Governor General in- 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Foreign and Political. Depart- 
ment*.’* 

Retrenchment of Expenditure controlled by the Foreign and .Political 
Department and Indianisation, 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 

I move : ' , ’ 

*^hat the demand under the head ‘Foreign and Political Department* be Teduced 
by Ks. 100.*’ 

in order that we may discuss the questions of retrenchment of expenditure 
controlled by the Department, and of Indianisation. , , - 

Sir, the Army Secretary, in replying to the motion mjoved by my friend, 
Mr. Sitaramaraju, said that it is they that are responsible for the, , efficiency 
of the Army and for the expenditure incurred over the Army, implying 
thereby that the Le^gislature should abstain, as much as possible, from- 
criticising the action of his Department. If that applies to the Army 
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Department, I am afraid, it applies with equal, if not stronger, force to the 
iPorwgn and Political Department. The Army Secretary alsk) said that the 
Army is considered by some people in this House, as a aort of dark dungeon; 
I wonder then how he would describe our ignorance with reference to thO 
Foreign and Political Department. Sir, it is diMcult for us tio point out 
exactly what is the expenditure controlled by that Department and what 
savings, if any, have been effected in that Department. Sir, we have got 
to look not only into the big book of Demands for Grants, but also into 

appendix that has been supplied to us. From the figures that I find 
there, it seems to me that the Budget of this Department — ^not only of 
the Secretariat, but also what is called “Politiear* and the various other 
terms under that head — comes to Es. 3,92,21,100. I have tried my bedt 
to make the calculation and that is the result which I have reached. That 
does not include any expenditure for the N.-W. F. Province which has 
now its own Government and the Government of India only give them a 
subvention of one cr.ore. If we take that into account, namely, the amount 
that is given to the N.-W. F. Province, the expenditure under the Foreigh 
and Political Department would come to Es. four crores 92 lakhs odd. 

Now, when the General Purposes Sub-Committee went into the ques- 
tion of expenditure of this Department about the end of 1931, that Com- 
mittee made certain proposals for reduction. Those proposals amounted 
altoigether to one crore 33 lakhs odd, including the reductions pmposed in 
the Budget of the N.-W. F. Province. The inquiry had been stalrteft 
before the separation of that province was effected, and the Committee 'fe 
proposals also included a certain amount for Aden, I think, amounting to 
about Es. 03,000. I do not think that the expenditure in that connection 
is included in the present Budget. If we, therefore, exclude the N.-W. F. 
Province Administration, and Aden, but include the expenditure under 
'Watch and Ward and ‘‘Political" appertaining to that province, then in 
that case, the reductions proposed by the Sub-Committee would amount 
to Es. 1,21,31,000. It was with reference to the Budget of 1931-32, itisA 
the Sub-Committee made its recommendations. So far as the present 
Budget shows, the saving in expenditure would only amount to Es. 27,59,000. 
As I said yesterday, I wish, Sir, we had a statement from the Government 
as regards the reductions that have been made by them in the various 
Departments including the Foreign and Political Department. We have 
no such statement before us, and, therefore, I had to grope my way as 
best I could among the figures. Now, while the General Purposes Sub- 
committee was sitting, we were informed that the Government were pre- 
pared to accept a reduction of 72 lakhs in the Foreign and Political Budget 
as against the figure of one crore 33 laikhs recommended by us. If thb 
figures that I have given now are correct, then in- that case it seems tliat 
the Government have not carried out even the reduction that they accepted 
at the time, in the present Budget. >I should like to have a full state- 
ment from the Government on this point. Even if they reduced the 
Budget by 72 lakhs the reductions would amount to about 54' per cent, 
of the amount recommended by the Sub-Committee. Sir^ it is not possible, 
within the very short time at my disposal, to deal with even the salierft 
points on which we have made recommendations for retrenchment. Bift 
the Sub-Committee w^ht very carefully "into the question and produced ti 
fairly big voluhie giving all the details. The chnolusibns readhed by th© 
Bub-Corhmitte (0 will be found at a glance* at pages 261-282 of the Book 
where a Sutnmaf^ is givdn. Tf we had the figitres of the Govefnnienl, 
'we should .bd in a position to kbotv-ho^far!‘Qbteinimen:t haTe;oarrh^^oiit<th© 
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recommendations of the Sub-Committee, — sunder whart heads they have^ 
thought fit not to accept our recommendations and under what heads they; 
have actually accepted the recommendations of the Sub-Committee. The: 
House knows — 1 am not sure that every Honourable Member knows it— 
that the Foreign and Political Department is an extremely mixed Depart- 
ment. It has, for instance> under its control certain Local Administra- 
tions, leaving out the N.-W. F. Province which now has a Government of 
its own, Ajmer-Merwara, }3aluchistan, and it is also responsible for certain 
military organizations or semi-military (organizations which are generally 
known as the Frontier Watch and Ward. Besides that, there are corps of 
certain aboriginal tribes known as the Mina Bhil Corps^ the Mewa BhiJ! 
Corps and also another Corps, the Malwa Bhil Corps. Now, one of the 
recommendations of the Sub -Committee was that so far as the Frontier 
Watch and Ward is concerned, which accounts for an expenditure of 
nearly two crores — one crore 92 lakhs to be exact — most of it at any rate, 
if not the entire amount, should be debited to the Military Budget, because 
it is really a military organization, directed by military officers and main-^ 
tained for more or less military purposes. Upon the materials that were 
available to us, the Sub-Committee recommended certain retrenchments in 
these military organizations. Now, in dealing with the question of retrench- 
ment as well as Indianization, the Honourable Members of this House 
must feel the difficulty, that very little is known to the public regarding 
the operations of the Political Department, its organizations -and the. 
principles upon which it acts. 

Now, take the Political Department piOper; that is, the Political 
4 pm Agencies in the States within the limits of India. It was borne 
in upon us that so far as the question, foit instance, of Indiani- 
sation or even of any large retrenchment is concerned, there were practical 
difficulties. There is an impression that the States in which the Residencies 
or Agencies are situated or which are looked after by those Agencies or 
Residencies may not like to have many Indians in the service. I under- 
stand from my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, that this 
was contradicted by the Princes themselves at the Round Table Conference. 
Now, Sir, supposing that there is some foundation for thinking that as a 
matter of fact there is objection On the part of the States or some of the 
States to the employment of Indians in this Department, what does it 
amount to? The position is this. A great deal of stress is laid on the 
question of Paramountcy and it is contended by some people that the 
States must have as they have now, direct relations with the Crown, and 
it is not for British India, that is the India where we live, to intervene 
in the matter at all. Now, Sir, this is a very knotty question, but it 
seems to me that., if we look at the facts in their proper light, the answer 

is not at all difficult to reach. We all know the history of these P'olitical 

Agencies or Residencies that were established in those early days when 

the British first assumed control of Government here, and these Agents and 

Residents were really Agents of the British people in the courts of those 
Princes or States. I suppose durinjg those troublous days it was appre- 
hended that for the safety of British Government they should have their 
own men in the States. Sir, what is the position now? The position 
.nbw is that not only are the Political Ajgents there, but we have, I believe, 
a number of British officials in the service of the States themselves, and 
India is looking forward, I mean,, a number of politically minded people 
»Ye looking forward to a real federation of the two Indias. If you proceed 
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OD the strict basis that the question of relations between the States and 
•the Crown is one in wiiich British India cannot interfere, then the further 
question would naturally be asked, why should British India be saddled 
with the cost? And this becomes very relevant in connection with the 
question of retrenchment. I daresay, most of the Princes themselves 
would like to maintain direct relations with the Crown, and if that is also 
the attitude of Government, then it seems to me very difficult to justify 
saddling British India with any part of the cost on the Foreign and Political 
Department at all, because in that case it is the Imperial interest that 
has to be guarded. On the other hand, if there is likely to be a real 
'federation between the two parts of India and, if we are to proceed on that 
basis, then the cost ought to be shared between the two, for it would 
then be in the common interest that these Agencies should be maintained 
in the States. As it is, it is we that have to pay the entire cost, and i 
want the House to bear this in mind in dealing with the question of 
retrenchment. The General Purposes Sub-Committee, while indicating 
their views as regards the question of policy, satisfied itself with proposing 
what it considered to be very moderate reductions in the expenditure of 
this Department. For instance, there are some Agencies which can be 
doubled up. There are a number of offices which can be reduced. There 
is the question of supervision er inspection of the Indian State Forces. 
The cost of that is entirely borne by the British India revenues while, as 
a matter of fact, the benefit accrues mainly to the States themselves. 

Ra]a Bahadur G. E^iishnamachariar: No, it accrues to British India. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: No doubt, if it is a part of the Indian Army, they 
benefit accrues to the whole of India. As regards that, however, the 
evidence that we had before the General Purposes Sub-Committee waa 
that, as a matter of fact, the Indian Army could not interfere with the 
organisation or direction of these forces at all. Yet provision is made for 
their training and inspection out of the revenues of British India. That 
is the evidence wo had and it is upon that evidence that I am basing my 
remarks. 

Sir, as regards the question of Indian! sation, what are the facts? I 
have before me the Quarterly List of the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, dated the 1st July, 1932, — I have not one of a later date, — but, if you 
go tlirough the list, you will find a certain number of Indian names, names- 
of those who are employed under this Department, but most of them doing 
judicial, administrative, i.e., magisterial or police or educational work' 
If you look for names of Indians, who are employed in what is political 
work proper, then all that I can find, subject to correction, is that ther^ 
are only two men who are employed in such work — may be three, T 
believe it is not more than two or three. The rest are all employed in< 
ordinarily judicial, magisterial or police or educational duties. Now, Sir, 
that, I submit, amounts practically to the exclusion of Indians from this- 
Department. Of course if you accept the theory that political relations 
must be determined between the Crown and the States themselves alone,' 
then the people of British India are out of court. In that case, the 
demand for expenditure under this head must also go. (Applause.) Sir, 
is there really any justification for excluding Indians from the Foreign 
and Political Department— I mean from the officers grades,— for there are- 
of course a number of men employed in the clerical or subordinate staff, , 
but from the officers’ cadre, the Indians are practically excluded. I do*. 
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not suggest that only men of British India should have a chance of being 
employed in these political agencies, but there is nc reason why men o£ 
the States cannot be employed in similar capacities. We find that wo 
have Indians now as Consular Officers or Agents in some other countries. 
In Europe, we have one or two. In South Africa we have one, and 
Are we really to be told now that Indians should have no look into the 
agencies and residencies in India itself? There is the Foreign Branch of 
the Department which deals with the Envoys and Consulates outside India. 
Tiiere also an important question arises — how far should India bear the cost 
of these legations or consulates. The case that was put forward was this', 
that is, the case of the Foreign and Political Department, that expendi*- 
ture on the Consulates, in the Persian Gulf littoral, in Persia, Arabia^, 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Nepal, Tibbet, all these are justifiable as being 
required for trade purposes. Now, Sir, there can be no doubt that India 
•does carry on trade with these countries, and this trade has been carried 
on from time immemorial. But I do say with confidence that it is not 
to safeguard India’s trade interests that any of these, or at any rate most 
of these agencies were established. (Hear, hear.) 

If you look at the personnel of the Political Department, you will see 
that it consists of military officers or I. C. S. officers who have had no 
training or experience wliich would fit them to safeguard the trade interests 
of India. If you look at the entire organisation of the Department, of 
the foreign consulates and legations, the result is the same, that is to 
say, they are not maintained for trade purposes at ali. This was recog- 
nised even by the British Government some time ago, who consented, 
«o far as Persia and Persian Gulf is concerned, that they would bear half 
the cost, but still there seems to be very little justification for saddling 
India with the rest of the cost. Britain maintains embassies and con*- 
eulates all over the world. Take for instance, the embassy or legation in 
Persia. Surely that is a British Imperial affair. This question was 
recently raised in connection with certain payment which India had to 
make towards the expenditure in China with reference to a certain 
consulate there. A Committee was appointed with Sir Henry Wheeler as 
’Chairman. This Committee recommended that this expenditure should 
not be saddled on India and that the cost should be borne entirely by the 
British Exchequer. I do not see any reason why a proper enquiry should 
not be held with respect to similar payments with respect to consulate 
•establishments in other parts of Asia. I mean to say that if a proper 
enquiry were held, then we should be in a better position to know why 
India should or should not boar any portion of the cost, what benefit 
India derives from these establishments and, if the cost is to be divided, 
what is the proper proportion between the two countries? This involves 
•a ibig question of policy which suggested itself to the General Purposes 
Sub-Committee and which, I submit to the House, also requires careful 
examination. As regards the foreign consular establishments generally, 
we were in a difficult position, so far as obtaining the necessary infoima- 
tion was concerned, but with the material available to the Sub -Committee 
‘it was in a position to recommend certain reductions in expenditure which 
ivere obvious to them. Sir, on this Sub-Committee we had the advantage 
of having Mr. Eamsay Scott, who was familiar . with the condition of 
•things in Persia, Baluchisten, and Afghanistan and who helped us greatly 
with information, and I should like to say tha:;. we felt very miicb 
itrengthened in our recommendations by his support; 
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It is not possible to deal in detail with a subject like this wlibija the 
ehoTt time at our disposal. All that I wish to say is; that it is an im- 
portant Department which affords room for considerable retrenchment and 
I should like to hear from the Honourable the Secretary in charge of the 
Department what economies have been effected up to date. I should 
like to have a full statement of what has been done, what recommenda- 
tions he was able to accept and what he did not accept. It is then that 
we shall be in a position to pass full judgment on the Budget of 'this 
Department. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

“That the demand under the head 'Foreign and Political Department* be reduced 
by Rs. 100.** 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, my Leader, 
Sir Abdur Eahim (Interruption and Cheers) enunciated a proposition that 
the Princes should bear the expenditure of the Political Department. I 
know the Political Department is a luxury and that Political Agents are 
a luxury ; and we know that Princes have many luxuries ; but Princes, like 
protected industries, are protected personages. So, naturally, when they 
incur any debts or commit any violence ir. British India, they cannot stand ' 
the racket of the British Courts and they also require that India and the 
Indian tax-payer should supply this additional luxury, the Political 
Department 

f 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member cannot indulge in any attacks on the Indian Princes; it is . 
not permitted by the rules. 

Mr. B. Das: I am only referring to the Political Administration — how 
far under the coming Federation this thing will be possible — I do not think 
tlie Davidson Report says at all that the Princes should contribute a littlp 
more to the Indian Exchequer so that the cost of the Political Depart- 
ment might be partly borne by them. But while travelling nearly four 
weeks ago from Bombay to Cuttack, my native place, and from Cuttack 
to Delhi, I heard that the different Political Agents were exercising great 
pressure on the small tiny Rajas and Maharaj^is lhat they should oppose 
tooth and nail their coming into the Federation, because, when they come 
into the Federation, there are the Congress firebrands like Mr. S. C. 
iMitra and myself and Mr. Gfiya Prasad Singh who will swallow these 
Princes and there will be no existence of these Princes in the Federal 
Assembly when they become part and parcel of the Federal Assembly. 

I am not today so sanguine that the Federation is coming at all or that 
the Princes will come into the Federation or that they will contribute 
their quota to' meet ' the cost of administration of the Political Depart- 
ment. I do agree that there should be economy .and retrenchment in the 
Political Department and I will not touch the special portfolio of my 
Honourable friend, Mr Metcalfe, — the Foreign Department: I entirely 
agree with the observations of my friend arid reverb Leader, Sir Abdip: 
!Rahiiri, regarding the Foreign Department’s policy. About ihe Political 
^epafteient, I xyould'Iike to illustrate it. by referring to the particular: pft^ 
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of the countiry which I inhabit— Orissa. As all of us know, Orissa is 
going to be a separate Province 

Mr, H. A, F. Metcalfe (Poreign Secretary): May I point out that 
that question is still under consideration with the Secretary of State anA 
that no decision has been taken and no decision is likely to be taken for 
some little time, and whether it will be discussed in those circumstances? 
That is information to the Honourable Mernber. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : About the 
separation of Orissa? 

Mr, H. A. P. Metcalfe: No; placing of the Orissa States under the 
Government of India, Political Department, is a matter at present under 
consideration. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : But have you not got sanction from the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for giving effect to that recommendation? The other day a meeting 
was held when we sanctioned a sum of money* for this purpose. 

Mr, H. A. F. Metcalfe: It is still under consideration: the matter is 
awaiting the orders of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. B. Das: I do not wish to embarrass my friend, Mr. Metcalfe, but 
I wish to put .certain matters for consideration by him and also by the 
Secretary of State. That is all I want and I am very glad that my friend,. 
Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh, pointed out that the whole matter came up before 
the Standing Finance Committee and I read a portion of it published in 
the Hindustan Times this morning. I wish to point out that in Orissa 
the people are very apprehensive. There is strong rumour that the ofiico 
of the Political Agent will be removed from Orissa — it is now located at 
Sambalpur, — and will be taken away to Bihar. Everybody knows that I* 
am being separated from Bihar and we do not like that Bihar should 
become the headquarters for the Agent’s office. Of course my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, from Bihar wants always to profit at 
other people’s cost. There are twenty-six States in Orissa known as the 
Orissa States and fourteen States in the Central Provinces. Why should 
the office be located in Bihar I cannot understand; and I would like to 
read here a resolution which was passed recently at the Utkal Leaders’ 
Conference : 

“This Conference is of opinion that the office of the Agent to the Governor-General 
for the Orissa States should be located in Orissa.** 

I am pointing out the whole thing from the view point of retrench- 
ment. If the Agent’s office is located at Sambalpur, then there is no 
necessity for any extra expenditure. But if the office is located at Ranchi, 
where, I am told, the Bihar Government has offered the Government of 
India two or three ricketty buildings, the Biharis will come and work as 
the administrators and office staff of the Orissa States. We do not want 
outsiders to come to Orissa at all. There are enough Oriyas to look after 
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'Orissa and Orissa States. I do hope the money that the Government of 
India spend for the Army or for the Political Department is distributed 
on a certain proportionate basis in the Provinces. Why is my friend, 
Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, so anxious that the Army should be 
located in the North-West Frontier? Because most of the money is 
•spent there and his people, whether they are shop-keepers or hhiatiwaUa 
or camel drivers — ^they all derive benefit from the money that the Army 
spends; it returns to the people there. I would like that the Army should 
be distributed and located in every Province so that the amount spent 
by the Oentrul Government — (interruption) I do not yield — ^is returned 
to the people of the country. That is my submission to my friend, Mr. 
Metcalfe. I am not speaking to find fault with his Department; but I 
do wish that the Department, which he and his colleague control, will see 
that the office of the Political Agent is not removed from the interior of* 
Orissa to a place outside Orissa and force on us intermediary rulers wlfo 
will come from my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s Province. We hav® 
had enough intermediary rulers : we have had enough Bengalis and enough 
Telugus and we do not want to be saddled with Bihari friends from 
Eanchi. I do not wish to talk about general retrenchment and I do feel, 
my friend, Mr. Metcalfe, will consider the proposition I have put forward 
whereby lots of money will be retrenched in the administration of the 
office of the Agent to the Governor General which will be shortly put up 
for the Orissa States. The people of these Orissa States should have 
easy approach to their Political Agent and Agent to the Governor General 
and that is why the Oriya people arc so anxious that the Political Agent's 
Office should not be removed from Sambalpur in Orissa. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Sir, the motion comprises two- 
different Departments of the Government of India — ^the Foreign and the 
Political. So far as the Foreign Department is concerned, I do not pro- 
fess to know much about its operations and I do not, therefore, intend to^ 
take the time of the House by making observations upon a matter with 
which I am not particularly acquainted. But, I know some little thing 
about the Political Agency and T hope tho House will allow'’ me a few 
• minutes to make my observations upon that portion of the motion whiciv 
relates to retrenchment in connection with the Political Department. I 
wnll take first the question of the Indian States Army wdiich, I said, was 
decidedly and distinctly for the benefit of the British Government. I say 
so, because if you will look back to the history of these Imperial Ser- 
vice Troops as they are called in Hyderabad — and I believe they arc so 
called in other States, I certainly know it is so called in Mysore, the late 
Nizam, at the time of the Pinjdi incident, offered a sum of Bs. 60 hakhs 
for helping the British Indian Government in order to pursue their opera- 
tions against the intended Eiissian invasion. Sir, the Bussians never 
intended to invade. Certfiin officers got all those decorations that they 
used to get after tho military operations and tho Bussians were supposed 
to have withdrawn having come half the way. However, these 60 lakhs 
^ere not utilised for some time, and then a brilliant idea struck some- 
body that it would be better to utilise that sum as a. fund to raise and 
organize troops on tbe TJritiati Indian model so that they mi?ht be useful 
in time of war. That. Sir. is the genesis of tho Hyderabad Imperial 
Service Troops, and that, T believe, is the genesis of the entire Imperial 
Service Troops, some of which were organized under circumstances which 
Twobably it would hot be sane to make mention of here. However, whalf 
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happens is this. They are not certainly under the operation of the Indian 
Military Begulations, but directly they are drafted into the field, they are 
under one command, they are under one set of rules and the Acts ov 
Begulations in the various States have been amended in order to bring 
them into conformity with the Rules and Regulations obtaining in British 
India so far as the Army is concerned. Now, Sir, there is an officer called 
the Inspector General for the Imperial Service Troops and there are all 
sorts of other officers subordinate to him, and they are all paid from the 
British Indian Exchequer. If you look at the duties of these Imperial 
Service Troops, you will find that they have nothing absolutely to do 
during peace time. If there is a Gommander-in-Cliief s visit or if there 
is some other Army Manoeuvre, all these troops come and decorate the 
field, with beautiful badges on their breasts and first class horses for the 
lancers and then they make all sorts of manoeuvres and go home. That is 
the service these people render, and this is lirvv they are kept fit, and 
there is an establishment to keep them fit. ^I’hat, Sir, I understood, was 
the attack of my friend. Sir Abdur Rahim, when he said that the cost of 
training of those troops and keeping them fit- should not be saddled on the 
British Indian Exchequer. 

Now, with regard to the Political Agencies and Residents, we all 
remember, Sir, the picturesque description of Lord Macaulay where he 
•says that even now there is a Nizam whose capital is overawed by a 
British cantonment and at whose Court there is a Resident who, under the 
ishape of advice., gives commands which dare not be disobeyed. That is 
•what Lord Macaulay wrote, and the position is not very much different 
today. 

An Honourable Member: It is much worse. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I cannot say it is worse, for the 
reason that so much light has been beatinig now-a-days upon the opesations 
of Political Agents and Political Residents that tlicy, in spite of the extra- 
ordinary powers they ^possess or claim to deport people who make them- 
selves a nuisance within their administered areas, are not in a position to 
^exercise all those autocratic powers, more autocratic, I assure you, than 
even the powers of the Princes themselves which they used to exercise 
in the olden days. 

Now, take the Hyderabad Residency. Wc have got there the Resi- 
dent, two Assistant Residents and an extra Assistant. The Resident gets, 
.1 believe, Rs. 4,200 and Rs. 800 as sumptuary allowance. {An Hour 
ourable Member: “Sumptuous allowance) — I do not know what it is*. 
Then, there is a First Resident, whose pay is somewhere about Rs. 1,800 
to Rs. 2,(X)0, and there is a second Assistant Resident whose pay is about 
Rs. 1,000. In the olden days, they admimstered the Berars and, later 
on, they administered certain cantonments and certain other areas. Now, 
;.all those things have gone. They have got in a grand name what they 
call the administered areas, and if you will look into it, you will find the 
railway lines as well as a few trade spots here and there are all they have 
fgot. In order, to administer- this, they have got these administrative 
^officers. • • ’ 

There is a little story about the Indiaiiishtion whifeh, I think, I might 
tell the House briefly. In the olden days, when Sir T. PloWderi ^ 
ffchb Resident of Hyderabad, he wanted td appoint, hot a First or Second 
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Assist&nt Hesidont, but an. extra Assistant Besident, -who is the chief minis- - 
terial officer in the Residency, an Indian, by name Mr. Ganpatrao- • 

Sahasrabudhe. Telegraph wires were busy humming with telegrams, 
between the then Foreign Office and the Residency at Hyderabad inform- 
ing them that the skies were going to fall if Mr. Ganpatrao Sahasrabudhe 
were appointed Extra Assistant Resident. Sir T. Plowden was a strong 
Ilian. Whatever may be said against him, he always stood out for tho 
Indians and he at once offered his resignation, and he said: ** Either you 
allow me to appoint this man or you may acicpt my resignation.^* Then 
Mr. Ganpatrao was appointed. That used to be the fight in the olden 
days. It is news to me, — I believe my friend, I)iwan Bahadur Ramaswamir 
Mudaliar, said just now that tho Princes themselves do not want that 
Indians should be appointed. I do not know which Princes said that. P 
do not doubt 

. Hr.. Lalchand Navalral: It is a fact. 

Ba]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I do not doubt that fact at all. 
That is why I am trying to know which Indian Princes said that and on 
what occasion . . . 

Hr. N. H. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): They did not say that. 

Ra]a Bahadur G-. Krishnamachariar; Very well, I do not know whn* 
said that. Surely, Sir, if one had had the time to read the speeches of' 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, regarding the pranks played by • 
the various Political Agents attached to his Court, it would be curious., 
that these Indian Princes should not like to have a few Indians in their 
States as Political Officers. 

Now, I know a little bit of a story regarding the appointment of an 
Indian Executive Councillor. When one Member was proposed to bo 
added to the Viceroy’s Executive Council and also to the Governors* 
Executive Councils in the various Presidencies, it was stated that tlie 
whole, of. the British Empire in India would crumble down if Indians 
were admitted there, because tho entire secrets of the Government of India 
and^ of the Provincial Governments w^ould be known to the outside public 
and India would not bo W’orth having for more than six months. I believe 
—I speak subject to correction. — TTis late Ma.|csty the King Edward w^as • 
persuaded to believe in that storv, but, Sir, there wras a statesman at the 
helm of affairs, the late Mr. John Morley. Tic w^as not going to stand 
any such nonsense. Before, how’over, this matter came to a head, am 
objection, w\as raised that the Indian Princes w^ould not like it 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir; Like what? 

Ra]a tialiadur O. Krishnamachariar: They would not like the addition 
of one or two Indian Executive Councillors, and the Indian Princes would 
he dead against anv such appointments. Tho reason is this. When the • 
Indian Princes come to the headquarters of the Government of India the 
Indian Executive Couneillors would take precedence over the Indian 
Princes including His Highness the Nizam „ Therefore they told those Indian 
Princes : “Look here, vour prestige is at stake if we appoint Indians as 
Memliera of tho Execotivo Councils, you ynW he rclegntea to a second 
position” Well Sir, tho tables were turned. I believe the Government 
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of India were told that the position occupied by an Indian Prince in the 
Court in British India was quite ditrerent from the official precedence 
established for the purposes of office in British India, and imfortunately 
the Viceroy's position itself was shown as an example that directly he 
handB over charge of his Viceroyalty he does not any longer take any 
precedence 'over any Indian State, while the rank of the Princes depended, 
oh their birth. However, the fact of the matter is 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar; May I interrupt my friend 
ior a minute. I did not speak in this House, but I told my Leader, Sir 
Abdur Eahim, that the Indian Princes had stated, on behalf of their 
Chamber, at the lloimd Table Conference, that they had no objection to 
Indians serving in the Political Department. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar:! am very' sorry I niisunderstood . 

Sir Abdur Bah i m; And that is exactly what I said. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I am very sorry I misunderstood 
my friend. I thought it was the other way. Otherwise I should not 
have wasted the time of the House over that sort of things Sir, if you 
look into the composition, into the personnel of those Residencies, you 
will find that a still larger amount than that proposed by Sir Abdur Rahim 
could be reduced from these establishments, and I, therefore, submit that 
the cut is a perfectly reasonable one and ought tr. be supported. I do not 
think I should take up the time of the House any more. I ask the House 
to consider this question seriously and pass the cut unanimously against 
the Govomment. 

Mr, H. A. r. Metcalfe: The Department which I represent has been 
attacked on so many counts that I shall have to devote myself almost entirely 
to defending it against one, the charge made by the Honourable the 
Mover of the motion that we have failed on the subject of retrenchment, 
and secondly, the co'hnected charge that we have failed sufficiently to 
Indianise the Department. Befoi’e T comment on the subject of retrench- 
ment, I should like to express my gratitude to mv Honourable friend, Sir 
/ Abdur Rahim, on two counts. The first is that I am grateful to him for 
giving me an opportunity to abandon my habitual attitude of reticence 
fljaughter) and to lay before the House all my cards. The second is that 
I' am grateful to him for having given me an opportunity of stating what 
my Department has done in the matter of retrenchment, which it is 
obvious from the figures which he stated to the House he has not clearly 
realised. 

The Biidfiret of 1031-32, on which the Retrenchment Committee, over 
which Sir Abdur Rahim presided, commenced to work, amounted actually 
to*Rs. 64ft lakhs and the retrenchment which thev recommended on that 
was Rs. 183 lakhs. Taking that figure of Rs. 648 lakhs, we have first 
reduced it by Rs. 120 lakhs which is the amount provided for the provincial 
expenditure, by which I mean expenditure on the North-West Frontier 
Province. Over that the Foreign and Political Department has no longer 
any control, nor, therefore, are they able to effect any retrenchment. 
TRhere are a number of other figures too included in the remaining figure of* 
tU. 630 lakhs over which we have no real control. They represent , treaty 
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Ipayments, obligatory payments owing to agreements effected many years 
ago% aud also payments which are set off by receipts which are shown in 
other places. They amount to about Es. 32 lakhs. The eventual amount 
which is susceptible, therefore, of retrenchment is Es. 485 lakhs on which 
the General Purposes Sub-Committee recommended a total retrenchment 
of Es. 121 lakhs, or approximately, 25 per cent. I have brought these 
figures to the notice of the I-Touse with some care, because, I think, it is 
desirable that they should realise exactly how much was recommended, and 
I should like at this stage also to point out to the House that those figures 
are only susceptible of reduction within certain clearly defined limits. 

This Department includes among its activities the administrative control 
and the payment for the administration of at Icnst three fairly important 
administrations — I refer to Baluchistan, Ajmer ajid Aden. The Department 
also conduct political relations on behalf of the Government of India with 
Something over 500 Indian States. They also represent the interests of the 
Government of India in all the countries which border India. They also, 
and this is a very important thing, exercise political control and partial 
■ administration over the tribal areas of the North-West Frontier. 

I will now turn to a statement, which I have here, showing the actiial 
recommendations made by the General Purposes Sub-Committee, the re- 
trenchments which we have effected and an explanation of our failure in 
each case to work up to the full amoxmt of that recommendation. The 
first item which I will take — ^I will take all the important items in turn — 
is the Foreign and Political Department Secretariat. The General Pur- 
poses Sub-Committee recommended a reduction of Es. 2,75,000. In 1932- 
33, we effected a reduction of Es. 1,42,000, and, in the present Budget, we 
have effected a reduction of Es. 1,90,000. We are, therefore, only a sum 
of Es. 85,000 short of the full amount recommended. In this connection 
I may point out that the General Purposes Sub-Committee recommended 
that one of the two Secretaries in the Department should be abolished and 
also one Deputy Secretary. I can assure the House from my experience, 
having done the work of both Secretary and Deputy Secretary, that all of 
us have a very full time job. 

‘ Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : We suggested, instead of having two Secretaries, to have 
'One head and a Joint Secretary. 

Mr. H. A. r. Metcalfe: Even that has, under the present circumstances, 
been found to be entirely impracticable. As the House will understand, a 
great deal of extra work is at present thrown upon the Department by the 
■necessity for dealing with the various suggestions for Federation and 
Constitutional Eeform. That reason alone is sufficient at the present time 
to make it quite impracticable to reduce the existing staff in the Depart- 
ment. 

I will now turn to the North-West Frontier. In the political expendi- 
ture there, a cut was recommended of Es. 2,75,000. We effected a saving of 
Es. 1,64,000 in 1932-33, and in 1933-34 we worked up to Es. 2,14,000. We 
are, therefore, only a sum of Es. 61,000 short of achieving the full amoimt 
recommended. Under Frontier Watch and Ward, which includes an item 
to which my Honourable friend referred, namely, the irregular corps and 
so forth, a recommendation was made for' a cut of Es. five lakhs. We. 
have already achieved in this Budget up to Es. 4,50,000 and are, there- 
fore, only a sum of Es. 60,000 short of the amount recommended. Here, 
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again, I must point out that the whole question of the civil armed! forces, 
•an the North-West Frontier is one which has received the most cajreful: 
consideration, not by one Committee, but by several, and only as recently 
as, 1 think, eighteen months ago, the whole question was most carefully 
examined by representatives of this Department, of the Army Department 
4nd of the Air Force whose recommendations have to a large extent been 
accepted. Further reduction is still being examined and will be examined. 
But the House must remember that we have in that area international 
obligations which we must fulfil, I refer to our obligations to Afghanistan. 
If we are deprived of the weapons, with which we exercise our political 
control, it will be impossible to fulfil those international obligations. 

I turn now to Baluchistan. The Committee there recommended a cut 
of 10 lakhs and 25 thousand. In the first Budget after that, we made a 
reduction of eight lakhs and 48 thousand and, in this Budget, we have made 
a reduction of nine lakhs and 55 thousand. We are, therefore, only 70 
thousand short out of the total recommendation of 10 lakhs and 25 thousand. 
In the ease of Ajmor-Merwara, a reduction was .recommended of three 
lakhs and two thousand. The reduction actually effected is three lakhs and 
72 thousand. In the case of Bajputana, a reduction was recommended of 
three lakhs 42 thousand, and here we have so far only been able to work 
up to a reduction of one lakh and 99 thousand in the 1933-34 Budget. The 
reason for our failure to fulfil more is that the cut of one lakh and 50 
thousand recommended on the Bajputana Police has proved to be im- 
practicable. The matter, however, will be further considered. With regard 
to Central India, a cut of three lakhs and 25 thousand was recommended, 
and we have made a cut of three lakhs and 13 thousand in the present 
Budget. For Hyderabad, a cut of 1'61 lakhs was recommended, and we 
have made a cut of 1*58 lakhs in the present Budget. For the Western 
India States, 3'25 was recommended and we have made a cut of 2'74 
There, again, we are only 51 thousand short out of 3} lakhs. I may men- 
tion somthing about Aden at this stage since rriy Honourable friend 
devoted a few word« of liis speech to that subject. 'Hie reduction whicli 
was recommended by the General Purposes Sub -Committee was only 93 
thousand and we have actually effected a reduction of a lakh and four 
thousand.- 

Now, the next important items are the Political Grant and the Frontier 
Watch and Ward grant. I will deal first with the Frontier Watch and 
Ward. There a recommendation was made for 48 lakhs and 55 thousand. 

In 1932-33, we retrenched 20 lakhs and in the following year we retrenched 
22. There is a deficiency there of 25 lakhs which I wnll try to explain. 
The first reason is, we are six lakhs and 14 thousand short on works ex- 
penditure. There we have cut down all new works arid we have reduced 
everything to the point at which we are merely carrying out the absolutely 
essential repairs. If these repairs arc not carried out, eventually Govern- 
ment will be forced to spend a great deal more money than they arc 
spending now and the result will be anything but economy. As regards 
the other big items, the Committee recommended that we should reduce 
the contribution which we at present make to Burma and Assam. Those 
contributions are made by Central revenues to the prbvinces and the House 
will understand that when contributions of that kind have been made for 
a great number of years, it is impossible, without lengthy negotiations to 
get the dther party to agree to surrender what they have had and it is 
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imposBible for us merely to say to Burma “we will blo longer pay you this 
large item of 15 lakhs which we have paid you for so long*’. There we 
have not so far been able to effect any reduction in the total contribution 
of 45*74 lakhs, but I understand the matter is still being considered in 
the Department of the Honourable the Home Member. In the case of 
Assam, there is a similar contribution of 16 lakhs which we have succeeded 
in reducing by 2*60 lakhs. The other large item which I would like to 
refer to particularly under the Political Grant is that which concerns 
consular representation abroad. As the Mover of the motion pointed out, 
India does at present pay a proportion of the expenditure iii(*urred on 
<»onsular representatives in Persia, the Persian Gulf, Afghanistan, Tibet and 
Nepal. There are no uoubt argiiiuents why India should not pay for a 
thing which Colonies and Dominions get for nothing. I do not deny there 
jire such arguments, hut I can maintain that it is quite impossible for the 
Government of India, having paid these contributions for so many years, 
suddenly to turn to His ]\lajesty*s Government and aa\ : “From this year 
we will utterly decline to pay any more”. 

Sir AMur Bahim: That is not onr rc(‘-nitnnendation. The wliole 
amount is not taken into consideration. 

. I 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: But there 16 lakhs included in the 121 
which the Committee recommended. We cannot obviously straightaway 
say to His Majesty’s Government: “We will, no longer pay this amount”. 
We must linve time to consider Oic matter and to negotiate it and it 
may be necessary, as the Honourable the Mover of the motion has 
suggested, that a committee of inquiry should inquire into the whole 
thing and make recommendalions as to future arrangements, but 1 submit 
ihat this Department cannot be blamed for having failed withiii the very 
short- space of time, since the Retrenchment Committee sought to effect 
I his largo reduction. 

Sir Abdur Bldlim: May I put a question to the Honourable Member? 
What is the total amount of reduction effected by this Department? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: 1 was just coming to that. T will give the 
figures very briefly as to what actindlv we have done. The Committee’s 
If ‘Commendation was 121 lakhs retrenchment. The retronchinent, wliich 
we have already effected, amounts to 71 lakhs. Further schtmies are 
etill under consideration which will give us, I hope, a saving of at least 
a lakh and a half. We have, therefore, worked fully up to the figure 
which the Honourable the Mover said had been promised. T may add 
that none of these cuts take Into account at all the cut in pay which, 
T am told, will amount to something in the neighbourhood of 20 lakhs. 
We have excluded entirely this (*.iit in i)ay which is only a tomporarv affair. 

There are one or two point.*; which Jiav3 been raised by the Honour- 
able the Mover and other speakers to which I think I should perhaps 
reply. One particular ])oint was taken regarding the Indian States 
Forces. Here, T slioiild like to say that the Indian States incur 
an annual expenditure of considerably over two crores on the upkeep 
of these forces. The General Purposes Sub-Committee recommended that 
the expenditure on the Military Adviser .3nd his staff s-hould be drastically 
reduced by two-thirds, That would have meant a reduction of four 
lakhs and 29 thousand. We have actually already effected a reduction 
of one lakh and 59 thousand under that head which, I think, is fairly 

F 
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creditable in the circumstancea. Apparently the House is not aware of 
the position in regard to the State Forces. They have always been 
g offered, in times of Imperial difficulty, and they have, I think, 

I may say always, rendered extremely valuable service to the 
Empire, and 1 do not think that the statements which have been made 
about them from some quarters are in any way justified. 

I will now turn very briefly to the question of Indianisation. It may 
interest the House to know the position as regards the method of recruit- 
ment. The Political Department is at present recruited entirely by 
selection. That selection rests with H. E. the Viceroy, and it is 
restricted to the following sources : (1) the Indian Civil Service, (2) the 
Indian Army, and (3) the Provincial Civil Service in case of exceptional 
merit. Now, up till 1021, the Political Department had not, with very 
few exceptions, had any Indian recruits. An arrangement was then made 
by which 25 per cent, of our annual recruitment should be from Indians. 
That we have done our best to work up to. but I would like the House 
to realize the practical difficulties which beset .us in always fulfilling the 
full amount of the Indian recruitment which wo have undertaken to do. 
Let us take first the T. C. S. No Indian member or British member of 
the I. C. S. can be forced to come into the Political Department. It is 
entirely a matter of his own choice whether he chooses to apply and our 
experience has been that very few Indians belonging to the I. C. S. do 
apply. Of those that have applied, several have not been selected, one 
has died and one has withdrawn. We still have one on the list and I 
hope it may be possible to get more. 

Turning now to the Indian Army, that of course refers only to officers 
holding the King's Commission. As the House heard during yesterday's 
debate, it is desirable' for tlio Indian Army to be Indianised as rapidly 
as possible. Now, if we in the Political Department take away fehe 
Indian officers who hold the King's Commissions from the Indian Army, 
how is that Indianisation to be effected with the requisite speed. (Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Quite right I 

I 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: That is only one point. There is another 
point. It is only natural that we wish to secure the best officers we 
can and it frequently happens that the officers commanding regiments 
are not willing to allow their best Indian officers to desert the military 
profession which they have selected and to go into civil employ. 
(Laughter.) Another difficulty is that the future of the Department is 
at the moment very uncertain. As was pointed out, the relations of the 
States are with the Crown by treaty, and the Crown has, therefore, a 
voice in the selection of its representatives. There may arise a situation 
in which the internal Department, that is to say, the Political Department 
as distinct from the Foreign Department, may have to bo entirely separated 
in case some States do not federate or some States partially federate and 
if they stand upon their treaties. I hope no such thing will happen. But 
the future of the Department is really at present uncertain. The Honour- 
able the Mover himself has today asked that in future we should be released 
from payment for all consular representation abroad. Well, a \<^ood many 
of our external posts are that very thing. Now, if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment take over the whole of that expenditure, will India be entitled to 
Bay. “You must have so many Indians in those consular posts"? I do 
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not think w© could possibly do that. I do not say that that will happen, 
but it is an element of uncertainty which at the moment makes it very ? 
difficult for us to recruit a large number of Indians whose prospects in 
the Department will be anything but certain. Another point is that the- ^ 
N.-W‘ Province has recently been separated off and made into a separate : 
province. If that Province wishes to have a separate commission, it may 
be necessary for them to have one. That would take away from the 
Department a large number of posts wiiich it at present has. If the N.-W. ; 
V. Province choose, as they probably w-ill, to recruit a large number of . 
Indians, that is their affair, but find il diflieult at the moment to recruit . 
Indians when the possible sphere of their emplioyment in the Department 
is being restricted in several directions. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shaninukliam Chettyj : The Honour- 
able Member may now” conclude. 

Mr. H. A- P. Metcalfe : 1 must apologize to the House, Sir, for having 

taken up so much time and I would only ask them to remember, when 
voting on this Resolution, that although, as a Dcpartmejit, w’o are some- 
times reticent, we arc not so from any desire to deprive the House of 
information which it is ‘right that they should have. Our reticence is 
due only to what we feel to be sometimes necessary in order to protect 
the feelings of some of our more sensitive neighbours. TJic only other 
point I would like to make is that if wo are expensive, wo do attempt to 
avoid in all matters being extravagenb; and I. hope tliat although we do 
control a large amount of money, the House will also realize that we do 
try and perform for them a number of useful functions. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: With your permission, Sir, may I ask for one* 
piece of information as neither rnyself nor any member of my party got 
an opportunity to speak 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Cladly) : Order, order. 

It was made perfectly clear by the Chair that it was to meet the unanimous 
wish of all sections of tlie House ihat. a particular course w\'is decided to 
be followed. Honourable Members must have knowm that this debate 
must conclude by about five o’clock, and so I called the Foreign Secretary 
at about twenty minutes to five. Honourable Members will, therefore, 
realise that if they did not get a chance of taking part in the debate, it was 
no fault of the Chair. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkimd and Kuinaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I merely rise to assure you that the Secretary ’ 
of my Party was not casting any reflection on the Chair. I think he was 
merely mentioning the fact that since he had had no opportunity of 
speaking, he would like to ask for some information. But if any misappre- 
hension was felt on account of his remarks, I humbly beg to tender my 
apologies. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singb: My only point was that I would have asked 
this question in the course of my speech, but I got no opportunity of 
asting such a question. Sir, the question which I was asking was con- 
cerning this point. There is a Cypher Bureau which has been in existence 
in the Foreign and Political Department since about 1925. I asked a 
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question in this connection on the 7th March, 1927, pointing out that thwe 
was not a single Indian in the Cypher Bureau. This question repeatedly 
came up before the Standing Finance Committee and we were assured by 
the representative of the Department that efforts would be made to 
employ Indians as soon as possible. Now, we were told the other day 
in the Committee that it would take at least seven years more to have 
any Indian appointed to the Cypher Bureau. I should like iny Honour- 
able friend to tell the House what is the position of Indianisation with 
regard to this Cypher Bureau, and when even one Indian will be appointed 
to this post, which is, after all, a clerical appointment. 

Hr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Sir, this question has been rather sprung upon 
me, but I will do my best to give very briefly the reasons so far as I 
know them for the point which my Honourable friend takes objection to. 
There are certain rules governing the use of cyphers — ^rules not made by 
the Government of India, but by His Majesty’s Government — and those 
rules imfortunately for us do specify that certain classes of cyphers, by no 
means all. should not be placed in the hands of anybody (.1 Voire: 
“Indians?”). Well, of anybody except British European subjects. The 
rule is not made by us, but by the authorities at Hntnt . (Laughter.) In 
order that wc may have cypher communication with His Majesty’s 
Government, it is necessary for us to hold some of their cyphers. That 
is the position. We have been for some years doing our best to remove 
this anomaly, and I hope that we shall shortly be able to do so. 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: So our chances in the Cypher Bureau are 
cypher ? (Laughter. ) 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, as regards that last point, is tliere any reason 
why could not the Foreign and Political Department have a cypher of its 
own? If they really do not want that Indians should be excluded from 
the Cypher Bureau, they could easily have a cypher of their own and get 
over the difficulty imposed by the British Government. And, of course, 
we are paying for all this. 

’ Sir, as regards retrenchment, I was glad that the House has had a 
statement made by the Secretary of the Foreign and Political Department. 
I wish he had given the House this statement at an earlier stage. 

Hr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: Sir, may I, on a point of information, state 
that I have here a very large collection of statements which were prepared 
some time ago and which we hoped to have been able to get printed up? 
I am quite prepared to lay these on the table, and the Honourable the 
Mover will obtain from them all the information which he desires. 

Sir Abdur RabUn: I am very much obliged for this information. 

Then, as regards the employment of Indians, I am afraid, my Honour- 
able friend has really given no reply. He has not even given us the 
number of Indians that are employed in the Political Department proper 
I said I could find only two Indians out of 176. I take it that that ii 
correct. I do not think any explanation has been given why a bettei 
chance should not be given to Indians in this Department. As regards 
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judicial and other Departments, that does noi signify much. But it is a 
very important Department and we lay a great deal of stress on the 
question of employment of Indians in this Department specially having 
regard to the future constitution of India. 

Sir, I wanted to get from Government whatever information we could 
on this subject and it is not necessary that t should press this motion 
to a division. We have heard what the Foreign Secretary had to tell us, 
but it does not mean that we shall not deal with this question again when 
the Finance Bill comes up before us. I beg leave of the House to 
withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ghetty): The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,63,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 3l8t day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Foreign and Political 
Department’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr. li. K. Shanmukhatn Ghetty): Tomorrow 
morning the House will take into consideration Demand No. 86 and the 
motion that stands in the name of Mr. N. N. Anklesaria. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Glock on Thursday, 
the 9th March, 1933. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday^ 9th March^ 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Coimeil House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— cow fd. 

Second Stage — contd. 

Demand No. 86 — Expenditure in England — Secretary of State for 

India. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
will now take into consideration Demand No. 86. The motion before the 
House is: ^ 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 22,09,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Expenditure in England—Secretarv 
of State for India*.’* 


Safeguarding the Interests of Agriculhirists and Landholders in the matter 
of Representation and Taxation in the Neiv Constitution. 


Hr. N. H. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Mr. Deputy President, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Expenditure in England — Secretary of State 
for India* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 


I propose to speak under this motion about safeguarding the interests 
of the large and small landowners of India in the matter of representation, 
and taxation in the new Constitution. Sir, my object, I must state at 
tlie outset, in moving this cut is not to censure the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in connection with the subject matter of my motion. My 
object is solely to bring to the attention of the powers that be certain 
matters which have been agitating the minds bf the large and jsmall 
landowners in India. The other day some large landowners of 
went in a deputation to His Excellency the Governor General and laid 
their grievances and complaints in connection with the p^sent matter 
before His Excellency. His Excellency sympathised vdth what the land- 
owners stated, but expressed his inability to promise anything in the 
matter to satisfy the landowners on the 'ground that the whole subject 
was baiiw ooasidare* by the British Cabinet and nothmg lay m the power 
of the GoTOHiment of India to do in the matter, the question on ^ch 
I propose to speab today has been agitating t&e minds of the landowners 
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of India on account of the various circumstances ever since the delibera- 
tions of the Round Table Conference began. Rightly or wrongly, the 
landowners have come to feel that their interests have been neglected at 
the Round Table Conference. Rightly or wrongly, the landowners of 
India have come to believe that their interests are being ignored by the 
Government of India and. Sir, again, rightly or wrongly, the landowners 
of India have come to believe that the Government of India are unduly 
considerate to the commercial classes even though the latter, in pursuit 
of political power, have been lending their support, both moral and 
material, to the civil disobedience and other subversive and anti-Govern- 
ment movements. Another circumstance has brought this question 
prominently before the minds of the landowners and that is the Bolshevist 
doctrines of confiscation of private property recently propounded by the 
representative of the Congress as well as the prevalent socialistic doctrine 
of nationalization of land which has taken possession of the minds of both 
the politicians and sections of the public in the Continent of Europe. 

An Honourable Member: What about India? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): In India land belongs to 
the State. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I am just coming to that. It is a truism of 
politics in democratic times like the present that the interests which are 
most vocal, the interests which are most organized, the 
interests which are represented in the Legislature by the 
ablest men receive quite a disproportionate consideration both in this 
House and by Government and the truth of what I say. Sir, could be 
easily seen from the number of times my Honoiurable friend, Mr. Mody, 
came to this House with w’hat my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, called the other day, “the* beggar's bowF' and returned with it 
full to overflowing. Sir, these are some of the circumstances which have 
brought this question of safeguarding the interests of the landowning 
classes in India to the forefront at the present time and the fears and 
apprehensions of the landed classes have led them to claim that their 
'interests shall be sufficiently safeguarded in the new Constitution and 
appropriate declaration shall be made by way of fundamental rights in 
the new scheme of things. Personally I do not believe in fundamental 
rights. If you look to history, you will find that many nations have 
provided in their constitutions for fundamental rights one day and have 
openly violated those fundamental rights the next day. The recent history 
of Germany furnishes a striking instance in point. As regards safeguard- 
ing the interests of the landowners and providing safeguards in the new 
Constitution, I also again say that I hate that word “safeguard" in the 
present connection. Safeguard is a word which connotes an attitude of 
mind in our constitution-builders which bodes ill for the constitution they 
are building. It negatives that large outlook, that virile state of mind 
and that confidence in the goodness of human nature, that have marked 
the proceedings of the fathers of the most famous constitutions of the 
world. It connotes an attitude of. mutual distrust and^ suspicion on which 
no constitution could possibly rest for any length of time. However, the 
Round Tablers, both^ Eumpean and Indian, have set the fashion and you 

<?ahnot blame the landowners following suit. ‘ - 
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All Honourabls Member: Bise above it. 

Hr, N. N. Anklesaria: When the new Constitution must contain safe- 
guards for the Europeans, for the Muhammadans, for the Depressed 
Classes, for the I. C. S. men, for labour and for my Honourable friend, 
Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney’s community, I do not see why the same 
“boon” should not be vouchsafed to the landed interests of India, more 
especially as they stand more in need of having safeguards in connection 
with their interests and stake in the country, than the classes which I 
have enumerated. If my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, wants 
to imj)ose a super-tax of 1(X) per cent, on my Honourable friend. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, Sir Cowasji Jehangir is free lo send away his capital 
outside British India, into Indian States or to Hong Kong, as one Bombay 
millionaire has already done. But what can the poor landed proprietor 
do? If you tax his a'gricultui’al income 100 per cent., he has got to give 
up the land or to non-co-operate with the Government as my friends in 
Guzerat have done 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Mubaramadan 
Eural) : To their cost! 

Mr, N. N. Anklesaria: Yes, to their cost. These are some of the 
reasons why I sympathise with the demands of the landowning classes 
for safeguards and a declaration of their proprietary rights in the list of 
fundamental rights w’hich it is said is being provided for in the new 
Constitution. Up till now I have confined myself to the question so far 
jjs it affects the large landowners. Now I propose to speak of the interests 
of the small landowner, the agriculturist, who tills his own land and is 
owner of a small holding. As far as the question of the representation 
of the small land holder is concerned, it may be said, and it has been 
said in fact that in the new Constitution, on account of the wide franchise, 
ho is almost over-represented. How far that allegation is true, it is not 
for me to say. But, however high the position of the small landowner 
may be as regards representation in the new Constitution, that will be of 
no avail to him absolutely unless and until the principles of the land 
revenue policy of the Government of India, which arc of paramount 
concern to the landowner, are radically changed. At present the land- 
owner is taxed not by the consent and sanction of the Legislature, but 
nrbitrarilv by an irresponsible executive. If my PTonourable friend, the 
P'inance Member, wants to increase the income-tax, he has got to come 
before the House every year tand he has got to get the House to side 
with him, \inless of course he depends on the extraordinary powders of the 
Governor General which sometimes he has to do. So far as the land 
revenue taxation is concerned, the Provincial Legislatures, — ^since land 
revenue is a provincial subject, — have got no control as regards the assess- 
ment, enhancement or alteration of the impost .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : It has got full control. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: No. (Interruption.) I do not give way. I am. 
just coming to the point. This constitutional anomaly was noticed by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee and they have advocated that the whole 
of the land revenue policy in India should be put on a statutory basis 
instead of being left to executive orders and action. I propose to read a; 
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quotation from the Joint Select Committee’s Eeport. This is what they 
say : 

“The Committee are impressed by the objection raised by many witnesses against 
cases in which certain classes of taxation can be laid on the people of India by 
executive action without in some cases any statutory limitation of rates and in other 
cases any adequate prescription by statutes of methods of assessment. They consider 
that the imposition of new burdens should gradually be brought more within the 
purview of the legislature and in particular, without expressing any judgment on the 
question whether land revenue is a rent or tax, they advise that the process of revising 
the land revenue assessments ought to be brought under close regulation by statute 
as soon as possible. The Committee are of opinion that the time has come to embody 
in the law the main priqciiDHes on which the land revenue is determined, the methodfs 
of valuation, the pitch of assessment, gradation of enhancement and the chief processes 
which touch the well being of the rate payers.** 

Now, Sir, that has been the recommendation most definitely and 
most unequivocally made by tlie Joint Parliamentary Committee, and I 
regret to say that the Government of India have done very little to 
implement that recommendation in any Act or Statute. 

As my time is up, I shall take only two minutes now. To the irres- 
ponsible and arbitrary imposition must" be added the high rate of assess- 
ment. In some places, if I were to believe what my friend, Mr. i)as, said 
the other day, land revenue has gone up to 100 per cent. How far that 
is true, I am not in a position to say, but one thing is certain that in many 
provinces the land revenue goes up to as much as 60 per cent 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav: That is not true. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I can cite authority. I say 50 per cent., and I 
think 1 am moderate. This is a very high and burdensome tax compared 
to the land revenue exacted from land owners in other countries. For 
relevant information I will cite the Taxation Committee’s Eeport, page 37. 

Thirdly, Sir, the imposition is not only irresponsible and heavy, but the 
methods of collecting land revenue are oppressive to a degree which rarely 
is to be found in other countries. Sir, I could dilate on the point, because 
I have got personal experience of the matter, but my time is up, and, 
therefore, I will only say this, that the small land owner is the backbone 
of the country and he is the surest bulwark of democratic institutions as 
history has shown. I say, therefore, it is the duty of all responsible legis- 
lators to protect and save him from doctrines of “^confiscation and ex-pro- 
priation, for thereby. Sir, not only you save him, but you save this country. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved ; 

“That the demand under the head ‘Expenditure in England— Secretary of Slate 
for India* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 


Mr. D. E. Lahiri GbAUdhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Sir, this is per- 
haps thje only motion which deals with questionp relating to the welfare of 
landlords in Ind:ia, and, as I am here as the elected representativet »f the lanci- 
holders of Bengal, I have great pleasure in supporting for the first time 
the motion movei by my friend, Mr. Anklesaria. I am grateful to my 
Honourable friend for moving this cut, and I wholeheartedly endorse all 
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the observations he made on this matter when he spoke about the land- 
owners. I am afraid, Sir, that the interests of the landowning classes of 
this country are going to be ignored not only by the people of the country, 
but by the Government as well. 

Now, we have to consider two aspects of this question : oiie is, are wo 
prepared to do away with these land owning classes, and secondly, do you 
want the land owning classes to exist in the country ? If you do not want 
the land owning classes to exist in the country, then I would rather welcome 
Bolshevism instead of having any other substitute. If we do not want 
Bolshevism to take its root in this country where 75 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are agriculturists, then, I think, the land owning classes ought to 
remain. It might be that Bolshevism might find a fertile soil industrially 
in advanced countries, but in a country like India every one of us should 
help the land owning classes to exist. In this connection I may point out 
that the late Mr. C. E. Das in his inaugural address at the Nagpur 
Congress himself admitted that the land owning classes should exist in 
India, and, I am sure, every one of us present here will admit that it is a 
perfectly democratic view, and every Member of this august Assembly will 
admit that the land owning classes ought to exist in India, not to squander 
away money on luxuries but to spend every pice they can get for the 
benefit of the country >. ,, » 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Pious wish. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhuiy: My friend says pious wish, but in that 
connection I may tell my friend that so far as Bengal is concerned, most 
of the public institutions are due to the benefactions of landlords and 
zemindars. When I say landlords, I do not mean to refer only to big 
zemindars, but I include in this class the tenure holders, who are said to 
be the middle classes of India, and they form the backbone of Indian 
nationalism. If you want to support the interests of the landlords who are 
really the backbone of . the Indian national spirit, then you ore bound to 
support the land owning classes in India .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Oh I 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: I include my friend, Mr. Joshi, also in the 
landlord class. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am not a landlord. I have not got any land. 

An Honourable Member: That is your misfortune. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Though you say you have no land, still I 
think you share the view that you do not want Bolshevism in this country. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It all depends. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: It all depends on what? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: On how the landlords behave. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: That is perfectly right. Sir, standing here 
as I do and with the responsibility attachinj? to my position as the elected 
representatives of landholders, I can bear testimony to the fact that the 
land owning classes are always working for the amelioration and improve- 
ment of the agriculturists of this country .... 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav: What are the wages in Bengal? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: They are absolutely nominal. That is my 
grievance. Now, with regard to the question of safeguarding the interests 
of the landlords in the future Constitution, deputation after deputation 
waited upon His Excellency Lord Irwin, and he assured us that adequate 
representation would be afforded to the landowning classes at the Bound 
Table Conference, but I did not understand then that by “adequate re- 
presentation*’ he meant no representation at all. Practically speaking, so 
far as Bengal is concerned, only Sir Provash Chandra Mitter was sent to 
the Bound Table Conference, not as a representative of the landlords, but 
on behalf of the Government .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is he not a landlord? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Yes. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is not Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru a landlord? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: He might be a landlord. There are so 
many graduates in this House, but that does not mean that they will re- 
present all tlie graduates in the country. 'Now, • there are representatives 
of the Universities in the Provincial Legislatures. That does not mean that 
all the graduates should give place to only one graduate to fight their cause. 

When His Excellency gave the assurance that adequate representation 
would be secured for the landlords, wBat do we find? W^e find that Sir 
Provash Chandra Mitter was sent to the Bound Table Conference from 
Bengal. I do not cast any aspersion on the efficiency witli which he 
performed his task, but I must say that he was much more busy with 
other affairs than those of the landlords themselves, because he went there 
not as a landlords* representative, but as a representative of the Govern- 
ment. {An Honourable Member: “No.*') Yes, I challenge any Honour- 
able Member to priove that it is not so. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : What about the Maharajadhiraj of Durbhanga? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Of course, he is one of the biggest land- 
lords in India, but he represented a Bihar Non-Muhammadan constituency. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is he not the President of the All-India Land- 
holders* Association? 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury: He may be the President of the All- 
India Landholders* Association, he may be the President of many a 
landholders' organisation; but that does not mean that he went to the 
Bound Table Conference as a representative of the landholders. That is 
my grievance. When Lord Irwin gave an assurance hn the floor of this 
House that landholders would be adequately represented, there ought to 
be some definite landholders* representation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The Bajah of Parlakimedi also w'as there. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: He was also there. He represented 
the Hindu community. 
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An SonouTftbls Uombsr! There was. Mr. Ghuznavi. 

Mr. D. E. Ziahiri Ohaudhury; There is a feeling in Bengal that per- 
manent settlement should be uprooted. There is a great danger about it. 
and we landlords are in a precarious condition in Bengal. It must be 
realised that it is very difficult for us to meet even the land revenue of the 
Government, and still w’e are strictly treated under the sunset law. If 
they fail, the whole property may be auctioned even for one rupee. I say 
that if the interests of the landlords are protected, it will not be harmful 
to the people in general, or to the capitalists and the Government in 
particular, because it is the landlords who keep the equilibrium of this 
ooimtry. It is the landlords who can command the faith of the people, 
it is the landlords who are helping the national aspirations of the people 
and national enterprise. (Hear, hear.) I remember one particular instance 
where the late lamented C. E. Das fought strongly against the cry : “Down 
with the landlords.** I am sure that his very strong and patriotic follower. 
IMr. S. C. Mitra, will also bear with me that the landowning classes should 
exist in this country 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Yes. 

Mr, D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: and that they are the only 

buffer between order and anarchy. There is a movement in Bengal to 
amend the Cess Act. Of course, it is a provincial subject and I do not 
want to deal with it in detail and become irrelevant, but I only wish to 
point out that the proposal is that assessment should be not on the income 
which is derived from the land, but on the area which the tenants occupy. 
That is a great blow at permanent settlement. When I find that there 
is safeguard for every .community, the Anglo-Indian community, the 
European community, the Indian Christian oomniuiiity, and every other 
community, why should the representation of landlords only be mixed up 
with the communal representation ? When the Franchise Committee 
discussed this question, they amalgamated the whole thing tlogether. They 
did not differentiate between Muslim landlords and Hindu landlords. It 
is the only constituency which comes from the joint electorate. Sir. I 
represent "not only the Hindu laiidlbrds, but also the Muhammadan 
landlords- (Hear, hear.) I can say \vithout fear that I have never 
betrayed the interests of either Hindus or the Muhammadans. And wlien 
the landlords are taken as one community, why should not the representa- 
tion be separate? When Anglo-Indians and Europeans can get weigbtage 
and separate representation of their own, why should not the landowning 
classes? Let me illustrate it. Take the Communal Award regarding 
Bengal. There is a very meagre representation of the landlords in the 
provincial Legislature, and I do not know that there will be any repre- 
sentation for them in the Central Legislature. But I must say that if 
this thing is to be continued and if the sympathy of the landlords is 
diverted to other directions, Bolshevism will come into the land and tliere 
will be a grave revolution which will bring about the collapse of the Gov- 
ernment. The representation of the landlords will help the Government 
and will stimulate national aspirations and foster democratic government 
in India, instead of leading to Bolshevism and revolution. Much nervous- 
ness is being felt by the landlords in Bengal about the permanent settle- 
ment.. Last winter a deputation of landlords waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Viceroy replied sympathetically. But his treatment 
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was rather curious. He said that &(o long as land revenue was a reserved 
subject, there was danger. But every landlord knows that in the future 
Constitution land revenue is not goin(g to be a reserved subject, but a 
transferred one, and, if so, we can easily realise what will be our position 
in the future Constitution unless there is a sufficient safeguard in it, and 
that safeguard by statute. If other interests can be safeguarded and the 
Minority Pact can play such an important part in the future Constitution, 
I do not see why our position also should not be safeguarded. I appeal 
to the Government most sincerely that if they want to avoid revolution, if 
they want to avoid Bolshevism in this country, they must back the 
landlords, they must safeguard their interests. We do not want any 
favour. We only want that our legitimate interests should be safeguarded 
in the future Constitution, and Government should show their practical 
sympathy by supporting this motion. 

Kunwar Baghuhir Singh (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 

I extend my whole-hearted support to the motion moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Anklesaria. Congratulations are also due to him, because 
he, being an industrialist and lawyer, has taken interest in the matter of 
landlords and agriculturists and brought forward this motion. 

Sir, this demand deals with expenditure in England. Everybody 
knows that our public men are against this expenditure. This deals with 
the expenses of the Secretary of State and his Council. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru has said that the Secretary of State and his Council are “the 
graveyard of all good causes So it is necessary for us to curtail this 
expenditure, if we cannot be successful in fully throwing it out. Govern- 
ment are very keen on safeguards for minorities and foreign capitalists, 
but not so in the case of the a^griculturists. 

An Honourable Member: Foreign capitalists have safeguarded their 
position. 

Kunwar Baghubir Sin|^: They have safeguarded. Representation of 
agriculture was insufficient in the Round Table Conference in spite of the 
fact that they are the greatest loyal community and they give immense 
help to Government in all causes of the public good. Government are 
credited with many good things and I think there is one thing which they 
,are specially credited with. I do not think it is a good thing, and that 
is they are good in the art of losing friends. They forget their friends as 
soon as the emergency passes away. Several examples can bo quoted, 
but I do not want to take long in this connection. The Simion Commission 
recommended a tax on agricultural income, but they recommended no 
increase in the. number of representation of landlords. Government 
accepted the latter and so the landlords' plight will be unenviable in the 
coming reforms. Their influence cannot remain the same in the future 
constitution as it is just at present. As regards taxation proposals, 
landlords, or, for the matter of that, other agriculturists, are never 
consulted. When there are subscriptions required., landlords are the first 
to be invited. They are received very civilly and all that, but when the 
future constitution is considered and taxation proposals are mooted, they 
are left out. The prosperity of everybody depends upon agriculture, 
whether he be an industrialist or a labourer. Government or the governed, 
rich or poor, but it is not considered as such. The Government assume 
the title oi md bdp instead of the aigriculturist who really is the giver of 
bread. In former times, as we see from the Mughal history and the Hindu 
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history, there was no tax on agriculture except land revenue or the produce 
of the soil which is called the hatayi system, but now agriculturists are 
being ground dowm by all sorts of taxes^ taxes on income, taxes on 
circumstances and property, cess and other taxes levied by local bodies. 
I am thankful to the Centre Party for focussing their attention on this 
matter which is a very important one and for this they deserve the backing 
of the House. In the end I will appeal to the Government to increase the 
seats for landlords in the new Constitution and no proposals for taxation 
should be brought forward without their consultation. 

There was a cry at the time of the French Eevolution that there should 
be no taxation without representation. In the same way, I will appeal to 
the Government to take both these points into consideration and decide 
it in favour of the agriculturist which is very necessary. The present 
condition of the* agriculturists is very lamentable. As we saw last time, 
when yve discussed at Simla, the Resolution in connection with an inquiry 
into agricultural distress, there was very little support in this House. On 
the other luind, the Congress openly declared that they did not want land- 
lordism in India. It is Jawahar Lai Nehru, the politician of my province, 
who said it, not Mr. Gandhi. So, Sir, if the Government were also to give 
a cold shoulder to the agriculturists, their prosperity, even what little re- 
mains of it now, W'ill go away. Government should always think of the 
agriculturist first and everything else afterwards. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I do not know whether I should thank the Mover 
of this cut for the pains he has taken in bringing this discussion in the 
House. The question of the landlord and tenant is a very complex one 
in India, because landlordism differs from province to province and some- 
times from division to division in each province. In the Presidency of 
Bombay this question is not so very acute, because the njotwari system is 
prevalent there and the number of landholders is very limited. There are 
a few ja<girdars or inamdars wdio own villages and as such they are 
landlords. Their number is very small and, therefore, the evils or the 
benefits, as some may call it, of landlordism are not the lot of the people 
of Bombay.^ 

An Honourable Member: The w'ording in the motion is landholder. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav: Whatever that may be, whether landholder or 
zamindar, the representatives of the zamindars or land owning classes 
have here claimed more representation. I do not pay any attention to 
that question here, because the giving of the representation, that is the 
giving of more seats, is a question not within the purview of this House. 
The question here is how agriculture will be prosperous for the welfare of 
the country. Who is the real agriculturist? Is it the person who owns 
the land or the person who cultivates it? Are their interests com- 
mon, or are their interests conflicting? Those who are against land- 
lordism have come to realise that the interests of landlord and tenant 
are in conflict. ‘ In former times, the interests of capital and labour 
were in conflict and the capitalists claimed that they should bo 
able to exploit the poverty of the , labourers, that the contracts 
between the owner of the factory and the labourer ought to be maintained 
by Government as sacred, and so on. At present in India the landlords 
niso claim the. same thing. They say that they give land to the tenants 
un certain terms and, therefore, the terms of the contract should bo 
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observed and when the tenant is not in a position to observe those terms 
the civil power, the Government, ought to help the landlord to get his dues' 
1 may point out that Government ought to hold an even balance. They 
have to see that both ought to be profited. The man who toils from early 
morning till late at night in the field ought to get sufficient wages for his 
labour, and w’hen the conditions imposed by the landlord are very ruinous 
and do not leave enough to the actual cultivator, even to keep body and 
soul together, then it is the duty of the Government to see that his 
grievances are redressed. At present the grievances of the tenants are 
that the profits from agriculture are not sufficient. In my part of the 
country, Sir, where there is the rijoixvari system, the claim made is that 
the Government assessment is too high. But, at the same time, when the 
landlord intervenes and claims much more, sometimes ^wice or three oi 
four times the land revenue claimed by Government, bis oonscie^ce- is 
satisfied. He says that his tenant ought to pay twice or thrice or foui 
times the land revenue to him as rent, but, if, on the other hand, the 
Government raises the land revenue by about 25 per cent., then there 
is a hue and cry raised that the tax has been enormously increased and 
that the poor landholder is ruined. Sir, the class that is ruined is the 
cultivator class who toil on the land and raise the crops, and, therefore, 
it is the duty of Government to see that he is properly remunerated, thal 
is, he gets a minimum w’age. I have no grudge against the landlord, bul 
1 must claim, in the name of the agricultural cultivator, that he ought tc 
get sufficient for his labour, and unless this condition is satisfied, there will 
be discontent. Sir, the conflict henceforward is sure to be between capita! 
and labour in India and also between the landlord and the tenant and the 
cases of both stand on the same footing. The claim of the labourer as 
well as of the cultivator to a proper remuneration for his labour is quite 
reasonable. Government have been warned that, if the landlords are nol 
properly protected, and if their claims arc not sui)portod by the Govern- 
ment, then the nation may turn Bolshevic and there might be a revolu- 
tion. I have to say the same thing, Sir, but in other words. I say thal 
there has been an awakening in these times. People have been made 
conscious of their rights and privileges. The tenants, the cultivators, the 
labourers and all those who were up till now looked dowm upon as tlu 
underdogs have now aw^akened; they have got their natural leaders whe 
are pouring into their ears the tale of their grievances and of their rights 
and privileges and, on that account, Sir, there is a good deal of discontent 
If the Government are callous and do not take into consideration thf 
grievances of the poor ryots and if they blindly support the exactions o 
the landlords and the capitalists (Hear, hear), I say that they are making 
room for Bolshevism and for revolution. Up till now they have tried t( 
hold the balance even, and if they will continue to lock after the interests 
of the greatest majority, then there will be contentment and steady 
advance on constitutional lines and the evils of a revolution on Bolshevk 
lines need not be apprehended, but if Government, cowed down by the 
threats of the landlord classes or by the threats of the capitalists, side 
with them, then I shall say that they will be held responsible for the 
consequences. Sir, the times are moving, and if discontent increases—anc 
the discontent of millions is the worst of all and is not to be trifled with— 
then Government will have to take the blame and along with the Govern 
ment the responsibility will rest on my friends, the land owning classes 
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and I say their difficulties too will increase. They are now asking for their 
pound of flesh and are very unwilling to do justice to their labourers, on 
whose labours they have been fattening and living in luxury and, I say, 
they will have to mend their ways. (&ar, hear.) 

Ba]a Bahadur Q. Erishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, the subject is so vast and the time at iny 
disposal so short that I must confine myself to only a few aspects of the 
question, wliich could be spoken on for hours together. I cannot congra- 
tulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, upon the Speech that he 
delivered." Generally, Sir, he is very clear-headed and he knows exactly 
the position, he takes up. But today 1 am not at all sure whether in 
consequence of a cold or otherwise he himself has got into a confusion 
between one thing and another. He has mixed up the question of landlord 
nnd tenant together and delivered himself of an oration which, if I may 
respectfully say so, was quite irrelevant. (Laughter.) The question is 
the safeguarding of the interests of the landowners and of the agriculturists. 
Now, lie said that in his part of the country there are no landholders in 
the sense of Zamindars or Jagirdars. They are all rijolwan tenure holders 
and I believe I know a little of them, because I am myself one. Now, 
the trouble that he has tried to picture of the ryohoari holder is a thing 
which it has not been possible for me to understand. What is it that 
happens? He is the landholder, he is the landowner and ryotwari holder 
and as the pattadar he is directly responsible to Government for paying 
the revenue, and the contract is betw'een him and the Government. 
Therefore I cannot understand where the trouble comes when the revenue 
is raised, — i.e., the revenue that the landlord on the one hand raises and 
that the Government raise on the other; and I cannot understand how 
between these two there is going to be sprung upon us Bolshevism simply 
because the so-called leaders, as we have been told, of the agriculturists 
and the labourers pour into their cars what their rights are. The land- 
holder is in direct relations with Government; he holds land which he is 
entitled to cultivate and he has got, as a consequence of holding the land, 
to pay revenue to Government. T can quite understand his grievances 
against the Government, which I too have got, because the periodical 
assessments are being raised. What I have not been able to understand is 
where the landholder comes in in ryotwari tracts. 

The two points that T would respectfully invite the attention of this 
House to in connection with this cut are these. So far as land assessment 
is concerned, we have times out of number brouglit to the notice of this 
House that the recommendation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
has not been given effect to. It is now nearly 14 years, I believe, since 
that recommendation was made. T believe in some provinces legislation 
was initiated and I believe the Government of India did sanction legislation 
in one or two provinces, but Madras, of all provinces in India, could 
never get her legislation. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: And Madras is, therefore, the richest province. 

Baja Bahadur O. Erishnamachariar: Madras is the richest province? 

I wish mv friend would exchange with us the riches that they have in 
Bombay. Sir, our pockets do not bulge out with the proceeds of the 
trade returns. Today what is the state of things in the Madras Presi- 
dency, which consists mostly of poor agriculturists for whom^ my friend 
was overflowing in tears? My friend apprehends the poor agriculturist is 
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going to be more Bolshevio than my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, is 
going to be, because of their respective grievances. Sir, in the Madras 
Presidency there are 58 lakhs of pattadara, 12 lakhs out of them pay 
one rupee and less to Government. Sir, that is the sort of ryot that we 
can boast of as rich. 34 lakhs of paitadars pay between one rupee and 
Rs. 30 to Government. Now. that comes to 4,60,000 people. It is they 
that make up the population and I make a present of their riches to my 
12 N N Jadhav. Now, if you pay Government Rs. 30, accord- 

ing to the lowest calculation madb by Lord Cnrzon, your highest 
income is Rs. 60. Rs. 30 go to the hands of Government, Es. 30 go to the 
pockets of the cultivators. But his troubles do not end there. There is 
the local Cess Act. The local cess used to be nine pies in the nipee, it 
came to be 12 pies in the rupee, then it came up to 15 pies in the rupee 
and, lastly, it is now 18 pies in the rupee, I believe. 

Hr. B. V. Jadhav: In Bombay it is 24 pies. 

Ra]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I am glad that Bombay is no 
better than Madras. Only we are told that Madras is rich, which is the 
pot calling the kettle black. But we are all in the same boat. You see 
the trouble is that, out of these 58 lakhs of pattadars, there are only 
three lakhs and odd who pay more than Rs. 30 and it is upon the former 
chiefly that we say that the assessment presses very heavily. Now, the 
peculiarity of the position is this. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee said that the principles of land revenue assessment, 
the pitch of assessment and the process of assessment should all be 
embodied in legislation. Sir, ever since I had the honour to serve in this 
House, I and my friend, Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar, put this question 
half a dozen times whether it is not a fact that the Joint Committee did 
recommend among other things that the pitch of assessment should be 
fixed by the Legislature. They said, yes. To the question as to what 
Government did to give effect to that no answer was given. I am glad 
I am not in the Government Benches to nicely turn these interpellations, 
the power to make which we have been given, into answers like “(a) yes, 
(6) No, (c) Does not arise, (d) No information’*, and so on. That is the 
sort of reply that I got, but what about my stomach which is himgry all 
the time? Answers like that never satisfy me. I wanted a specific answer 
to my question as to why they did not follow the procedure laid down 
by the Joint Committee of the House of Commons and leave the people 
to fight., That is what the Madras people wanted to do, and look at what 
the Madras Government did, — and even that would not be sanctioned by 
the Government of India. What the Madras Government did was, — and 
there are some very clever Civilians there, I assure yoii, — they drafted a 
Bill and some of my people also joined them in helping the drafting of 
that Bill, and what is it that they did? Out of these heads that I read 
just now, they took hold of the process of enhancement, or reassessinent, 
that is to say, the procedure. There is a certain procedure, rules for the 
re-assessment of lands which have already been once settled and they took 
hold of those rules. Rules 1, 2, 3 were made Into sections 1, 2, 8, and 
then the usual paraphernalia of the Preamble, etc. It is this that the 
]Vradras Government did. Even the Madras Government at first stood 
out against the right to give the people the power to detertnin^ the pitch 
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of assessment. Even that little thing was not quite pleasing to the 
Government of India. That is my grievance here. I know land revenue 
is a provincial subject and tliore is no use going into details. Therefore 
the question that I now put here is. why do not the Government of India 
allow the Madras Government to go ahead with their legislation and thereby 
fulfil the promise that the Joint Parliamentary Committee gave us? 

The next thing is safeguarding the rights of landholders. There is a 
clause in that report of 'the Joint Committee which I do not know if the 
House paid any attention to. The thing is whether the revenue that we 
pay to Government is tax or rent. That, Sir, is rather a moot question 
and Government always fight shy of it. They did not do so in the olden 
days. In the Secretary of State’s office there was a man of the name 
of Sir Lewis Mailett and he had studied this question in a way that, I 
respectfully submit, no one else has done, and he has proved to the hilt 
that land revenue in India was not rent, but a tax. If you look into 
old history, my friend, Mr. Jayaswal from Patna, has proved conclusively by 
reference to old records of all the rulers both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
that land revenue is a tax and that the land belongs to the r?/ot. It 
does not belong to Government; and the one test upon which you can 
come to that conclusion is that when Government, want that land, they 
pay compensation, whereas, if the land was theirs,, they wore entitled to 
take it just as they pleased. That point they would, not determine, and 
recently there is a movement, — I suppose that is the firat step towards 
the Bolshevism that my friends, Mr. Jadhav and Mr. Lahiri Cbaudliury, 
foresaw and prophesied, — ^that the proprietary right in the land should go 
fi’om these landholders. Now, Sir, there is a verse in Manu’s Dliarma 
Shastra , — a Sinistra with which my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, has, 
or at least some members of his community have some little quarrel, — 
which says that in laying down the duties of the king, the king 
should take particular ('are of the population under his charge, and he 
divides that population into four classes. The first is the beggarly class, 
the next is the dependant class, the third is the parasite class, — and among 
parasites he includes officials, I am sorry to say, — and there remains 25 
per cent, which is composed of the real producers. Therefore, Manu’s 
Dharma Shaatra says, leave the 75 per cent, alone; even go out of your 
way to protect the 25 per cent, who comprise the real bulwork of your 
State. Now, Sir, I make a present of that to the Government of India; 
and, instead of citing instances of the Muhammadan Government, where 
they say, the pitch assessment was ver\^ high and their own rules are 
very mo(lerate they had better follow this* example. The only thing of 
which I would remind them, when they say that they have only been 
following the footsteps of the Muhammadan Government, is that no 
Muhammadan Government was ev'er able to realise the full assessment 
which they fixed, whereas it is realised here to the pie, scientifically fixed 
and more scientifically realised. Sir, in the future Constitution, the 
reason why we want more representation is that there is an attempt made, 
on the one hand,, to deprive the landlord^ of his proprietary right upon 
various excuses and, on the otlier hand, to impose what they call a tax on 
agricultural income. And is my friend, Mr. Mody, who says: “We 
pay so much and agricultural income does not pay anything at 
on, tax that. You want money and there is agricultural income. That 
man does not speak anything at all; he is one of the millions. 

And howsoever the shoe may pinch him, he lives there in the ■villages,, 
and we do not hear that cry Here, and therefore tax hun. 
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Mr. H. P. Mody . (Bombay Millowners' Association: Indian Commerce): 
vVe don’t want to tax the lean agriculturist; we want to tax the fat 
i^aiiiindar. 

Ba]a Bahadur O. Kriahnamachariar: 1 am glad to hear it. If you 

look to the position of the zamindars, you will find that it is worse than 
that of the agriculturists. That is what I do not understand, people 
speaking here theoretically of zamindars and agriculturists. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav: He rolls in a Eolls-Eoyce. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I am glad of that reference to 
Eolls-I\oyce. I did not get my Eolls-Eoyce as an agriculturist; I could 
not get it in three generations even if I saved all that. This is trying 
to make a distinction between the landholders and the agriculturists and 
the setting of one community against another by persons who do not 
understand their relations, by persons who never own any lands in the 

mufassil, by persons who never cultivated land, and by persons who 

do not live on the land. That, Sir, is what 1 object to‘. Without the 

man behind the plough no zamindar can raise a single pie. No 

zamindar ever ploughs the field ; ho has got to keep up the agricul- 
turists. I perfectly admit that at least 60 per cent, of the laud-owners 
do not pay proper wages to the labourers and it is a shame that they 
do noi5 do it. But, Sir, the position is this. You begin to culti- 
vate with a certain amount of expectation. The produce is only 20 
or 30 per cent, of the expectation. So there is a wrangle at the time 
of harvest between the man who owns tlie field and the man who cultivates, 
who arc not both of the same class and each tries to take as much of the 
produce as the other. Sometimes, before the owner comes into the field, 
ears of com are taken away by the cultivating ryots at dead of night. 

Mr. F. E. James (.\Iadras : European) : What has all that got to do 
with the new Constitution? 

, Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I was only talking of a remark 
that was made. It has nothing to do with the Constitution. Things are 
being said which must be replied to, Sir, only to show why we want these 
safeguards. Therefore, I submit that in the new Constitution, I hope we 
will be given some chance by which we will be able to protect ourselves when 
our rights are attacked. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij KiShore (Lucknow Division : Non-lVLiham- 
rnadan Rural): Sir, I take the opportunity to impress the necessity of 
an adequate and proper representation of the landholders in the future 
Tiegislature. Sir, it is a fact that the landholders have always supported the, 
stability of the Administration and have given their full support in the main- 
tenance of law and order. In reco^ition of their meritorious services, 
they have been granted Taluqa and Jagm^ they have supported the 
Government in times of greatest need and it is the class on whom the Gov- 
ernment have relied in the past .and will rely in future. The history of 
the Groat War proclaims the sacrifices of the landlords for the Sovereign, 
and other battles fought in the very soil of India for the establishment of 
the British suzerainty over this land in which the landlords lent their 
'ungrudging helping Hand are ample proofs of their loyalty and devotion 
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towards the Government. In brief the landholders as a class constitute the 
bedrock on which the British Government in India stand. 

Sir, besides this relation with the Government, the landholders occupy 
the most impoi’tant position in the country. They are, so to say, the 
custodians of the landed property of the State and act as intermediary 
between the rulers and the- peasant masses. They enlighten the ignorant 
and illiterate masses who are mentally ill-equipped to grapple with the 
realities of the blessings of the Government rules and the laws of the 
land. Without their infiuenco and assistance, it would practically be 
impossible for a small number of the Executive heads to control the 
masses scattered in the rural areas and to run smoothly the machinery of 
the Government. 

; Sir, the importance of the landholders in society is no doubt great. 
Their princely donations towards the education, sanitation and relief funds 
of the country and other phiianthroj^ic deeds are sufficient proof to show 
their importance in the society. Sir, it is not the bounden duty of the 
Government to give the greatest consideration for the proper and adequate 
i-cpresentation of tlie landholders in the Local and Central Legislatures in 
the coming Constitutional Eeforms for the jn-eservation of the rights and 
privileges of the holders of the landed property and such representation 
should be a special factor in any Constitution, and, for this, a statutory 
safeguard is a thing just and necessary for tlie well-being of the country. 
Sir, both in the Minto-]\lorJey scheme of 1908 and Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms of 1918. due attention was paid by the Government for the special 
representation of tlie land-owning class in the country’s Legislature. 
‘‘The Landholders”, if I may be excused from quoting in the words of 
a great British Administr.ator, “are the backbone of the population of the 
rural areas wdierc the real Indian nation lives”. Sir, I can say without 
reservation that no Constitution can give hasting peace and prosperity to the 
country in which the voice of the landlords is ignored. 

Sir, considering the merits of the landlords, their position and import- 
ance in the society, they ought to be giver, an increased number of seats, 
if not more, in proportion to increased number of members in the Central 
as well ns Provincial Legislatures in the coming Constitutional Reforms. 

Sir, before I conclude, T take the opportunity to express my surprise 
on this overlook which perhaps may be due on account of their loyalty as 
the Great Poet Tulsi Das says : 

Bikr Chanddrmd gar sen nd rdlio, 

Terh jdn shanlcd sab kd ho, 

or, Sir, it may mean tlint the Almighty God might have thought of some 
blessings to the Zamindars on this overlook according to the poem which 
runs as thus : 

Shdyed khizdn men ho oydn siirat bahdr kf, 

Kiichh maslehat hi men ho Pa7wafd1gdr jet^ 

Sir, I also beg to invito the attention of the Government to the great 
oconomie depression which has o vertaken 'the country due to the fall of 
the prices of the asricultural products and the hopelessly low purchasing 
power of the agricultural masses. The purchasing power of the agri- 
culturist is the real barometer which measures the rise and fall of the 
Irade and industry of the country. 
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Sir, I shall be failing in my duty if I do not say anything about the 
agriculturists who are the backbone of the zamindars and the country. 1 
have said something above concerning them; 1 shall repeat the same thing 
here. Never in the history of India, Sir, was the agricultural population 
so distressed, nor had it suffered so much as it has been suffering since the 
last few years and they arc quite incapable of paying their rents to their 
landlords. There is no doubt that the Government have done a great deal 
to relieve them by giving them substantial remissions, but, in order to 
give them permanent relief, I would suggest that the importation of food 
grains from abroad should, as far possible, bo stopped so as to give an im- 
petus to the rise of selling prices of the agricultural products which have 
hopelessly gone down to the level of production. They are quite ignorant 
of the m(^ern methods of agriculture, and, as a result, they are quite unable 
to improve their quality and quantity. Sir, besides this, better facilities 
in marketing, irrigation, manure, impliments should be provided for them, 
and in order to save them from the clutches of the money-lenders, a large 
number of agricultural and mortgage banks on the lines of Co-operative 
Credit Societies should also be established, so that they may advance 
money to them at easy rates of interests to enable them to meet their lia- 
bilities for payment of land rents and water rents. Thus they shall become 
prosperous and, as a result, the financial condition of both tlic landholders 
and the Government will be better. With these words. Sir, I support 
the cut motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Hudaliar: Mr. Deputy President, 
venture to intervene in this debate because I find from the many speeches 
that have been made by the advocates of the landholders, or the per- 
manently settled estate holders as I would prefer to call them, that the 
point of view of that class has not really been brought to the notice of the 
House. There have been complaints that irrelevant speeches have been 
made, but I am not quite sure, with all my respect to my Honourable 
friend, Eaja B«ahadur Krishnamachariar, ^vhether it was not really a case 
of the pot calling the kettle black, when the whole of his speech was 
diverted to an explanation of the position of the agricultural classes end 
the inequities of the Government of India in not passing legislation about 
land revenue assessment 

Ba}a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: That is part of the cut. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami MudaU^: Sir, I understand this 

motion to mean that certain interests have to be protected in a particular 
manner in the coming constitution 

Ra]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: In the matter of taxation. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bum^waM Mudallar: In the matter of repre- 

sentation and taxation. liet me take these two issues separately. First 
as to representation. According to the proposals which were made by the 
Indian Franchise Committee and which have been adopted by the Round 
Table Conference.— -I am not here to justify any of them, but merely to 
explain tham-rr-the scheme of representation of special interests was this : 
as far as possible, whatever the size of the new Councils, Provincial oi 
Central, the existing representation of these interests should cbfitinue 09 
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the same basis; whether it was landholders or commercial interests or 
other classes, those interests should have the same amount .of representa- 
tion, not proportionately, but iherely that the number should bo the same 
as they have at present. You will find that at the time 

Ba|a Bahadur Oi Erisbiiamacharia^': They have no representation now. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Baxnaawami Mudaliar: Landholders are of course 
represented in every Provincial Legislature and they are represented from 
certain specific provinces in the Central Legislature. In the Simon Com- 
mission Report you would have seen that the Members of that Commis- 
sion made out a strong case a<gainst the representation of landholders as 
such. They reviewed the position of the landholders in various Provincial 
Legislatures and in the Central liegislature ; they pointed out that apart 
from the special electorates which landholders had" they were able to secure 
a large number of seats from the general electorate and they said that 
in view of this over-representation it W’as absolutely unnecessary to give 
any kind of representation to the landholders as such. The position was 
reviewed before the Round Table Conference and a very strong case was 
made by those protaigonists of the landholding classes who were represented 
at the Round Table Conference. My friend. Sir Provash Chandra Mitter, 
was himself one of these protagonists, the Nawab of Chattari was another 
and specific representatives of the landholders classes, the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga and my friend the Raja of Parlakimedi also made out a strong 
case for them. These representations were later considered by the 
Franchise Committee and opinion was very keenly divided on the Franchise 
Committee on this issue. There were, on the one hand, my friends, Mr. 
Chintamani and Mr. Tambe. who once acted as the Governor of the 
Central Provinces for some time, and Mr. Bakhle who represented labour — 
who said that under no circumstances should there be any representation 
for special interests as such, and particularly for the landholding interests. 
On the other hand, a group of gentlemen representing the Muslim com- 
munity — my friends. Sir Muhammad Yakub, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, and 
my veiy acute friend fmm Ber^gal, IKhan Bahadur Azizul Haque — protested 
against the representation of landholders on the ground that such repre- 
sentation would, to a certain extent, complicate the communal issue : 
that, the greater the representation' to tho landholders, the more difficult 
would be the settlem'ent of the communal issue. After these statements 
were made and these objections raised, the majority of the Franchise 
Committee thought it fair and just that landholders should have the same 
amount of representation ns at preseiit. that they should not bo the only 
class singled out for being absolutdy ignored in the coming constitution 
and that it would give them a sense of just grievance if they were so 
ignored, and therefore they sugigested as a matter of compromise that they 
should have at least that representation numerically which they were 
entitled to under the present constitution. The matter docs not stand 
there. The Government of His Majesty in England reviewed the whole 
position with reference to the Communal Award. The unfortunate fact 
that communities were not in a position to settle by miitiial agreement 
the quota of representation which should be given to various commiiriities 
in this countiy led to the imposition of an Award by the Government, and 
in making that Award they had necessarily to take into cohsidefafion the 
representation that they would give to the various special interests, beoause 
that has a direct bearinig on the extent of representation wWeb they will 
have to .give *0 the varic^is oommlinities. So that, at the present m^inenl 

B 
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tlie position is that the representation of landholders, of commercial in- 
terests, of Europeans, of Anglio-lndians and others are air involved in the 
Coininunal Award which has been announced by the Government of India. 
You cannot upset the representation tliere^ you cannot increase the re- 
presentation (given to one interest without upsetting the whole structure, 
of the Communal Award which has been made by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. I venture to put forward one warning to all my countrymen of 
all communities. Whatever may happen in the future, whatever nego- 
tiations may take place at the Joint Select Committee, there are two 
fundamentals, twio bed-rock positions wdiich it would be most dangerous 
and disastrous in any way to upset. The first is the basis of federation 
with Indian States on which the whole structure of central responsibility 
has so far been built by the work of three continuous years; and the 
second is the Communal Award which, once unbalanced, once upsets 
except it be by mutual aigrecment, will break up the whole structure and 
will make it impossible for any constitutional progress of any kind to be 
made within the first few months. Now, I leave aside .... 

Bhai Panna Nand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Was the 
Communal Award part of the constitution during these three years of the 
Round Table Conference? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I leave aside the question 
of representation of the landholders at that statge, merely mentioning the 
facts as they stand. I now come to the two specific grievances or points 
of view which the landholders put before the Round Table Conference and 
raised in various discussions at the Round Table Conference. Now, let me 
perfectly frankly state that when we are talking lof landholders, we are 
talking of those who are holders of permanently settled estates or zamindars 
as they are called. Let not my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, merely for the 
sake of getting some support from some stray inadvertent quarter, mix 
up with that question the question of the agriculturists. The agriculturists 
and their position has- nothing to do with the issue on this question. They 
have been sufficiently safeguarded by the low franchise which has been 
/ assured to them, and it is through their representatives in the Council 
that they must safeguard their future interests. The ether two issues 
that have been broU(ght forward by the landholders are these: first of 
all they said that in the coming Constitution, with wide franchise and 
with representatives elected on a popular basis, the influence of the land- 
holders is bound to be very small, and it may be that a popular House 
may so run riot with the idea of democracy that they will divest the vested 
interests of the zamindars and landholders. The guarantee, therefore, 
that they required was that in the provinces %vhere questions relating to 
land revenue and zamindars would be concerned, there should be a 
bicameral system of legislature: that is to say, in every province there 
should be two Houses, a lower House on a popular franchise and an upper 
House on a higher and more influential franchise. That question was 
considered also at the Round Table Conference and the suggestion was 
made that, as far as possible, provinces should be given the right to choose 
whether they should have a single Chamber or a double Chamber system. 
Many provinces have made their choice already. I understand that the 
province of Bihar and Orissa has voted through its legislature for a second 
Chamber. My recollection is that the United Provinces has also voted 
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for a socond Cliamber. I expross no opinion on the subject. I venture 
to say that my own province has turned down the idea of a second Chamber 
and 1 am perfectly sutisfied with that position. Therefore the landholders 
have got^ what they want so far as their second grievance is concerned — a 
second Chamber where they can induce, under the present constitution 
and with their present influence and strength in the Legislature, such 
Legislatures to vote for a second Chamber. They could not ask for more. 


Now, there is a third point which was put forward by the landholders 
which related to what my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, has been pleased to call 
fundamental rights. They put it forward really as a fundamiental right. 
They said “Permanent settlement has been assured to us by various 
(jovernors General and by various governments from the days of Lord 
Cornwallis : it has been assured to us as an inalienable condition of 
our Sanads. Even as you say in your treatment of the Princes that yoU 
must respect treaty rights which you entered into with them, so must you 
have the same consideration for these Sanada and grants which you have 
granted to us and which stand in the same position as treaties with the 
i^rinces. “ My friend, Mr. Anklesaria, tried to throw some ridicule on the 
idea of fundamental rights. It has been my privilege to study this ques- 
tion of fundamental rights with reference to the various constitutions; and 
you would have noticed, Sir, with your wide knowledge of constitutional 
precedents, that this question came into very great prominence, especially 
in post-war constitutions. I know that some x)eop]e have tried to throw 
doubts on the advisability of embodying a set of fundamental rights in the 
constitution. I am one of those who believe that it has a purpose to fulfil 
and that it is essential that there should be a set of fundamental rights 
incorporated in the constitution. Sir John Simon, the Foreign Secretary, 
made a dramatic entrance at the last Session of the Round Table Conference 


when this question was under discussion, and with the acumen which is 
usually associated wd Hi that lawyer and master-advocate, tried to throw 
doubts on the advisability of embodying fundamental rights in the consti- 
tution. He said, “either they are of a justiciable nature or they are not 
of a justiciable nature. Where they are of a justiciable nature and an 
infraction of that right could be adjudicated upon in a Supreme Court or 
in any other court of law^ you will find in actual practice that those rights 
are of a very limited character and are very few indeed. Where they are 
not of a justiciable nature, it is merely hoodwinking the public to say 
that these fundamental rights should he incorporated*'- That is true to 
an extent, but only to a very limited extent. Now, Sir, the basis on which 
constitutionalists from the days of Preusse in Germany down to the days of 
the great President of the Czechoslovakian Republic, President Masarysk, 
you will find why these constitutionalists and these great statesmen have 
incorporated fundamental rights is this. The enunciation of fundamental 
rights in the constitution means the enunciation of a new philosophy for 
the State. It is from that point of view more than from the point of view 
of justiciable or non-justiciablc rights that the importance of th^s question of 
the fundamental rights should be determined. That new philosophy will 
alwavs. be present before the Legislatures of the country and before the 
Oovernments of the dav, and a novcmrf.ent iKnor.ns or over-nd.ns that 
fnndamental risht will constantly have presented to its mmd the violation 
that it makes to the essential philosophy of the State, a {^h.losophv of 
justice to oil, of rights to all natural citizens, and a philosophy, therefoi.., 
that is bound to be respected. 
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Baja Babadur O. Eriah&amaobariar: What is the sanction behind those 
rights? * ' 

Dlt^an Bahadur A. Bamaswaml Mudaliar: My friend is a believer in 
Varh^hfama Dharma. He has quoted diily this mbrnihg the Code of 
Manu. I ask him what is the sanction behind those customs, — I say it 
with all respect, — which he so carefully follows. What sanction is there 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnaiuachariar: If the sanction is the same which 
lies behind the Code of Menu, then I am quite satisfied. 

! 

Diwan Bahadur A. RamasWami Mudaliar: Now. Sir, coming back to 
the zamiridaw, the fundamental right that they wanted to be inrorporratrd 
was that the permanent settlement should not be varied by any Legis- 
lature, and that it should be one of those inalienable right of the zamindars 
incorporated in the Constitution as a fundamental right. If it is incor- 
porated, I do not think it will stand in the same position as a non-justi- 
ciable right and a Legislature, which tries to oven*lde that, would, to that 
extent, bo passing laws which are ultra vires of its powers. That is a 
question on wliich the zamindars could still concentrate. I am neither 
a critic of the landholders nor am I one of those who advocate their rights, 
but I have tried to show that with reference to the first two of their claims 
they have gone as far as they can, and it is this particular right whicli ili 
is 'still open to them to press for inclusion in the now Constitution. I do 
not suggest that I am, and I do not hold myself out as one, who will advo- 
cate or support them, but it will be their duty to press this claim forward 
on the proper occasion. 

Now, I should like to say only one thing with reference to my friends, 
the zamindars. I tljink. Sir, they are not doing justice to themselves. I 
think they are not doing justice to the position that they hold to the 
cdmrhtiiiitV’ ahd the sberety, to the grdat and powerful influence which 
they wield, and they can still continue to wield, and the resources which 
they can cornmand. If oiily they were riot so much attentive to safeguards 
and if they were a little more attentive to their own position in the 
community, if they only realised a little more clearly their great influence 
for good, if thov should move in the direction of ddng good, then I 
venture to think that zamindars will c ecu p\ for a. long time to pome in 
this country a dominant position in the body politic and in thp public life 
of the country. I shoifld onlv like in mv own bumble way to make the 
same appeal Which His Excellency the Viceroy made to tHbir .deputation 
the other day, that in the coming Constituticjn their best safeguard will be 
ndt even the incorporation of fundamental rights,, but the spirit in which 
they wo^k that Constitution, the extent to which they , throw ‘ themselves 
in the public life of the country, and the manner in, which they continue 
to influence md to convince public opinion regarding the utility’ of them- 
selves and their order. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
tjjinds); Sir, my excuse, for interyeniiig in this debate is to explain ® 
pdiiit offact Wfoch has 'been raised by the Honourable ’ the Mover of this 
out, and also to express an opinion as an feos-^venue bflficeJr. . The poie* 
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of fact is, that the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, which conuder- 
ed the . Government of India Bill of 1919 made certain recommendations 
As regards legislation on the subject of land revenue. My Honourable 
friend seemed to be. under the impression that no action has been taken 
on that recommendation .... 

Uf. N. N« AnUesaria: I said *littie*. 

1 

I ‘ ^ • 

Hr. ft. 8» Bajpai.: Well, Sir, eyen if my friend used the word /littta! 
1 would, say .it was not . quite accurate. The position is, that as soon as 
it became evident that land revenue administration would be a. resexwed 
provincial subject, and, further, it became evident that, the main source 
of revenue to the provinces would be land revenue, the Government of 
India came to the very natural conclusion that it must be left to the 
reformed Provincial Councils to determine what the principles and the lines 
of their legislation should he. In 1920 they addressed Local Governments 
on these lines, and the history of the last ten years is a varied history of 
efforts made in the different Provincial Councils to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Now, Sir, 
there are three provinces where that recommendation has been given effect 
to, — the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces. In 
Madras, in Bombay and in Assam which are the only other provinces 
excluding Burma that we need take into account .... 

An Boiiourable Member: Bengal? 

Mr. ft. S. Ba]pai: Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are for the major part 
permanently settled, — in those three provinces the effort has not succeeded 
and it has not succeeded because the Government and the Provincial 
liCgislatures concerned could not corno to an agreed solution. I submit. 
Sir, that in the circumsttanccs no blame can be laid at the door of the 
Government of India for failure to give effect to tlie recommendations of 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament .... 

Baja Bahadur ft. Erishnamachariar: May I interrupt my friend for a 
minute. Is it or is it not a fact that the Government of India declined 
to allow the Local Governments to fix the pitch of assessments. 

Mr. ft, S. Bajpai: On the contrary, if my friend will turn to the three 
Provincial Acts which have been passed since the Beport of the Joint 
Select Committee, he will find that tne pitch of assessment has been 
fixed, that is to say, the maximum pitch of assessment is 25. per cent, oi 
the net assets in the Pun jab, 40 per cent, of the net assets in the United 
Provinces, and 50 per cent, of the net assets in certain circumstances in 
the Central Provinces. 

Baja Bahadur ft* Erishnamachariar: What about Madras? 

Mr. ft, 8. tfajpai: With regard to Madras, I need not detain the House, 
mth; a very elaborate exposition of the history of attempted legislation,, 
in that province. I have befpre n.e a summary-, and I will read out froin 
that summary the relevant portion as regards Madras: One of the provi- 
i^ons in the draft Bill which the Select Committee appointed by the 
Goyer^itient of Madras submitted”, -one of the provisions of the draft 
Bill, Sir, required Government to submit its settlement and re-settlement 
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proposals to the Legislative Council which, the Committee proposed, 
should be empowered to reject, adopt or modify the proposals in such 
manner as it might think fit, — and now I come to the objectionable 
part, — “and made it obligatory on Government to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Councir*. This last proposal was clearly inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Government of India Act regarding the Governor's 
powers of reservation and veto. That was the reason why that Bill 
could not be proceeded with. Subsequently, when a Bill was put forward 
by the Government of Madras before their Legislativo Council, it was 
thrown out, because the opponents claimed that either a permanent 
settlement should be made or that the Council should have the right to 
consider and finally revise the proposals for settlement and re-settlement 
which would be submitted to its vote in the form of taxation Bills. That, 
Sir, is the position as regards Madras. I repeat that the fault, if fault 
it be, of any Government in this country for not proceeding with legisla- 
tion is not one which can be’ legitimately fastened upon the Government 
of India. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend from the United Provinces, I think 
it is from Oudh, Lala Brij Kishore who spoke last said that the position 
of the agriculturist was very precarious and that it needed attention. He 
was good enough to indicate generally that the Government of the United 
Provinces had been considerate to the agriculturists and I presume by that 
he really meant the landlords. I have a statement here before me from 
which I shall quote certain figures as they happen to be of interest. In 
1931-32 the Government of the United Provinces remitted a sum of Es. 114 
lakhs out of a total demand of Es. 688 lakhs, and in 1932-83 a sum of 
Es. 125 or 126 lakhs, that is to say, 20 per cent, of the total revenue 
demand. So that it cannot be said that where the pressure of circum- 
stances has necessitated a policy of liberal remissions that policy has not 
been followed. I need not pursue that point further, because he was the 
only one of the speakers so far who has referred to the question of tlie 
relief of agriculturaL distress. 

I shall now come to the second point, the point of opinion which I 
said I would place before the House. My Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, with that sense of statesmanship which 
characterises him, laid great stress, and I think rightly, upon the right 
use by the landed aristocracy of the influence which they have in this 
country. I submit that that is the right suggestion for the representatives 
of the landowning community to consider. Mr. Jadhav seemed to be of 
the opinion that there is a conflict between the interests of the landlord 
and the interests of the tenant. 

An Honourable Member: It is a fact. 

Hr. O. S. Bajpai: Sir, I have the privilege of having been brought up 
in a school of revenue officers of which Sir Harcourt Butler was the most 
distinguished head and exponent in modem times, and the view he put 

forward (Interruption by Mr. K. Ahmed.) My Honourable friend,. 

Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed, is evidently not sufficiently familiar with 
English colloquialism to appreciate that a school does not necessarily 
represent a building where pupils write on slates. (Laughter.) I 
was urging that there is no inherent or fundamental conflict of interest 
between the landlord and the tenant. On the contrary, it is but natural 
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that there should be harmony between the landlord and the tenant, and, 
in so far and so long as the landlord identifies himself with the 
interests of the tenant, in so far and so long as he thinks that the welfare 
of the tenant, be it by security of tenure, be it by lightness of demand or be 
it by assistance to him in moments when he is suffering from economic 
depression or some other difficulties is his welfare — ^in so far. Sir, as the 
landlord puts himself in the patriarchal position in which he came to 
occupy the position of eminence that he did in the .past, so far and so long 
will he continue to be the natural leader of the agricultural community 
in this country. (Hear, hear.) And I submit that considering that it is 
admitted on all sides that 75 per cent, of the population of this country 
is agricultural and it is further clear from the recommendations of the 
Franchise Committee that the bulk of the now electorate of the country 
would be agriculturists, — I say that the future of the landlords lies not in 
any written word, — not in tV.e letter that killcth — in any constitution, but 
in the spirit in which they identify themselves with the interests of the 
great bulk of the peasantry and utilise the position that they have inherit- 
ed, their race, their birth, their traditional influence, to advance the 
interests of that peasantry and treat those interests as their own. (Loud 
Applause.) 

I 

Mr. E. Ahmed (Hajshahi Division : Muhammadan Eural) : But most 
of them have sold their properties to Marwaris and money-lenders. 

> 

Mr. M u h ammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Pyzabad Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : I have listened with very great interest to the speech 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, has delivered today in the 
House, because it is a long time in my remembrance since T heard him 
speak so eloquently and take up the cause of the landlords and cultivators, 
at ’i|& a ni'attor of sincere pleasure to us when w’e see a Member of the 
Government rise in his seat and take up the cause of the landlords and 
tenants, the most neglected in this House at least. Mr. ]Mody turns his face 
towards me and I am glad that he has done so at the very right moment. 
In this House we have been discussing on several occasions the interests 
not only of the landlords and other people, but of the capitalists and 
labour, and so it is that my Honourable friend woke up in his seat 
wondering why T should again be speaking anything on tliis subject. 

The interests of the landlords and the tenants an; no doubt correlative. 
One is to be backed up by the other and, if the landlord does not care for 
the tenant, there is none else to care for the poor tenant. The remark 
which His Excellency Lord Willingdon made, \vhcn the deputation of the 
Taluqdars waited on him, that the landlords should organise tliemsclves 
and that the landlords and tenants should join together and organise 
themselves, was a right remark. My Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, has 
just said that the whole thing lies in the hands of the landlords themselves 
^nd I quite agree with. him. But, Sir, the position today is when there 
are Round Table Conferences, when there are Joint Parliamentary Com* 
mittees, when there are such important occasions, we do not find the 
interests of the landlords so much to the front, or of the tenants so well 
represented— whom these landlords represent. If it is said that these 
landlords are the real representatives of the tenants, then Government 
should realise that they should have greater representation in these bigger 
bodies and in the constitution-making. I come from the province of Oiidh, 
and there was absolutely no representative in the Round Table Conference 
from my own province, a province wliich pays a very large amount of 
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land revenue to the Government. The position which my Honpurable 
friend, the Diwan Bahadur, has taken today is the proper position, and I 
find that he haa given some very kind advice to both the landlords and 
the tenants. The landlords have absolute^ no objection to go on the 
lines which have been laid down by the* Government or by the Diwan 
Bahadur. But, as the motion of Mr. Anklesaria deals with “safeguarding 
Ijbe interests of the agriculturists and landholders in the matter of re- 
presentation and taxation in the new constitution’*, my point is tUaf no 
other interest has been taxed so niuch as the landlords and tenants who 
represent 75 per cent, of the population of this country, and I contend 
tlmt all other interests, whether they bo trade, or any other interest, ought 
to be taxed to the same extent as the landlords and tenants have been 
taxed. I support him. 

The Boiiouxable Six Brp|exxdra letter (Leader of the House): The 
motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria, refers to the new Con- 
stitution. He made it perfectly clear at the outset of his remarks that 
his motion was not intended to be a censure on the Government but 
rather of recommendation of what the Government of India should do to 
protect the particular interests, mentioned in the motion, in the new 
Constitution. The House will realise that none of us can anticipate what 
the new Constitution will be. In a few days’ time we shall all have the 
recommendations of His Majesty’s Government in the White Paper in our 
hands. We shall then know what His Majesty’s Government is proposing. 
In so far as the protection of landed interests — I am using the phrase 
“landed interests’’ to include the interest of the agriculturists as well as 
of the landholders — under the new Constitution is concerned, I shall 
explain the position of the Government. We realise that in the new 
Constitution matters like personal liberty, matters like proprietary rights 
ought to be fully protected, and, without disclosing any secret, I may tell 
the House that we have recommended to His Majesty’s Government that 
provision should be made in the new Constitution for the protection, 
amongst other things, of personal liberty and proprietary rights. (Applause.) 
Sir, under the category of proprietary rights fall the interests of the agricul- 
, turist and landowner as such. Beyond that the Government of India 
are not in a position to go at the moment. It has been complained that 
landed interests were inadequately represented at the Bound Table Con- 
ference. My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, 
has answered that question. I have before me the report of the Third 
Bound Table ConfereJice e|nd going through the list of British Indian 
representatives I find no less than half a dozen members who represent 
landed interests. When I say ‘who represent landed interests’, I want 
to make one point perfectly clear. Indian representatives did not go 
there to represent any particular interest. IJvery Indian representative 
who was sent there was there to protect Indian interests and to co-ordinate 
different Indian interests in such a way as to secure a popular constitution 
lor India. For instance, when my friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami 
lyiudaliar, went there, what interest was he representing? He was not 
representing landed interests, or commercial interests as Sjuch or 
particular or sectional interest but he was representing Indian interests and 
he was there to see that India got a good constitution by harmonising all 
the various interests, by protecting the interests which needed protection 
and by expanding the scope of the: ttwusfer- oi powejp^ from buxeai^c^VI^ ^ 
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democracy. Sir, going through the list of delegates I find ^ my friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi, was there. We all know that he is a landowner. If landed 
interests came under discussion there was Mr. Ghuznavi to take care of 
that. Then I find there was Sir Cowasji Jehangir, the Eaja of Khallikote, 
Sir A. P. Patro and Sir N. N. Sircar. All these are landowners and they 
would be trusted to protect landed interests. Among British Indian repre- 
sentatives, therefore, there were people who were interested and compe- 
tent to protect landed interests. 

Then, come to the recommendation of the Lothian Committee. 
They recommended that certain, special interests should have representation 
in the Proyincial Councils and landed interest was one of the special 
intemats. The Bppnd Table Conference also came to the same conclusion 
and a® a resuft, we find that in the communal decision given by the 
Prime Minister, Madras has been given six, Bombay two, Sind two, Bengal 
five, United Provinces six, Punjab five, Bihar and Orrisa five. Central 
Provinces and Berar three, and North-West Frontier Province two seats. 
In the Provincial Councils 36 seats have thus been reserved for landed 
interests. Here by landed interests I mean the big landed interests. 
When you compare this representation with the representation of other 
special interests like industry or commerce or labour or any other special 
interests, you will find that this figure is by no means inadequate. Then, 
Sir, with regard to people who are interested in land, not in the way 
of big landlords, but as agriculturists. Biwan Bahadur Eamaswami 
Mudaliar has pointed out that the mere widening of the franchise gives 
them an opportunity of sending representatives to the councils. What is 
the recommendation of the Lothian Committee? Something like 27 per 
cent, of the adult population will be enfranchised. Surely, one can expect 
that, in a country where 80 per cent, of the population live on land, this 
27 per cent, will include people who will have landed interests in their 
care. Sir, T shall now deal with the next point. 

It has been suggested that special protection is needed in view of the 
entry of Bolshevic ideas into this country. Sir, if proprietary rights are 
adequgftely secured, as the Government of India have recommended, then 
that menace is met to a large extent. No one who is interested in land, 
and lives on land is likely to favour Bolshevic ideas. That being so, once 
we get security of proprietary rights, once we get adequate representation 
of landed interests in the coimcils, then that menace need not alarm this 
House very much. 

Tlie next point which was raised was that there should be a statutory 

basis with regard to revenue matters and these should not be left to 

executive action. I do not wish to take up the time of the House by 

dealing with that question because my friend, Mr- Bajpai, has fully dealt 

with it. I only want to remind the House that revenue matters are 
peculiarly and essentially provincial, in which the Government of India, 
beyond suggesting broad lines of principle, cannot directly interfere. I 
need not dilate further on that point. The action which the Government 
of India took with regard to tbe recommendations of the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee has been explained by Mr. Bajpai. Sir, in the future 
constitution revenue matters vn'l] in all probability go completely outside 
the scope of the Government of India's activities. Revenue will be,^ as M 
now is, a provincial subject, and, if there be no reserved subjects in the 
provinces, then, it will be within the competence of the legislature to 
^ot only incidence of tf\xation but the method of collection, and 
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everything else connected with revenue. Thus, in the new Constitution, 
1 pm heen envis^ed, if there be provincial autonomy, 

there is no fear of executive action taking the place of legisla- 
tive enactments in dealing with revenue. Sir, I do not want to be drawn 
into the interesting discussion whether land revenue is rent or tax. That 
is a topic in which I have always been interested, and on an appropriate 
occasion I should be glad to discuss it, but this is not the occasion. Nor do 
I intend to be drawn into the question of landlord versus tenant, which 
was so eloquently discussed by the Honourable Mr. Jadhav, because that, 1 
submit, is, strictly speaking, outside the scope of the motion. Sir, I 
think I have dealt with all the points. I can assure my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Anklesaria, that the views expressed today in the debate will 
be communicated to His Majesty's Government. The Government of 
India are alive to the necessity of protecting proprietary rights. The Gov- 
ernment of India are alive to the necessity of arresting the spread of 
Bolshevic ideas in the country. (Laughter.) (Hear, hear.) What will 
come out in the new Constitution is not for me to say. But, as I have 
already said, the proposals of His Majesty's Government will be known to 
Honourable Members in a few days* time. 

Mr. N. AnUesarial Sir, I am glad to know that the Government have 
taken my motion in the spirit in which it was intended to be taken by 
them ; and I thank the Honourable the Leader of the House for his sym- 
pathetic speech which, I am sure, will satisfy every interest concerned. I, 
therefore, Sir, beg leave to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Siianmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 22,09,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Expenditure in England— Secretary 
of State for India’.** . 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) iu 
the Chair. 


Demand No. 40 — Department of Industries and Labour. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now take up the consideration of Demand No. 40. The motion before 
the House is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,69,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which wiU come in course of payment during, the 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the 'Department of Industries ana 
(Labour*.** 
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Labour Legislation and Labour Welfare including Qovemment Employees. 

Mr. N* M. Joshi: Sir, I move: 

**That the demand under the head ^Department of Industries and Labour* be reduced* 
by Ks. 100.** ^ 

Although my motion deals with a cut of Rs. 100 from the demand asked 
for by the Department of Industries and Labour, my object in making this 
motion is to censure the, whole Government of India. Sir, the Department 
of Industries and Labour deals with a certain kind of labour, but unfor- 
tunately that department fails to exercise supervision and control over 
certain other kinds of labour, namely, the Government employees. 

In dealing with this subject, I shall first deal with the Government em- 
ployees and choose only a few of their complaints. The first complaint 
with which I shall deal is the complaint that the Government of India 
have not given effect to their proposal to establish a provident fund for the 
benefit of Government employees. As long ago as 1924 the question of 
establishing a provident fund for Government employees was mooted by 
means of a Resolution moved in the Council of State. The Government 
of India promised to consider that subject and, in the year 1929, they 
issued a circular putting forward tentative schemes. Unfortunately 
nothing has so far been done in that connection. 

The Government employees prefer a provident fund to a pension scheme 
and they were all anxiously waiting for the establishment of that scheme,, 
but nothing has been done so far although about eight years have elapsed. 
Sir, I hope the Government of India will move a little quicker in this 
respect. But, Sir, whatever Government may do as regards the providentj 
fund, they will agree with me that it is necessary to do something for those 
Government employees who die in harness. Goverament provide that 
those people who retire, after some years of service, shall get a pension; 
but as regards those people who after serving Government for 25 years or 
even more die suddenly before retirement, their children and other de- 
pendants get nothing. It is, therefore, necessary that the Government of 
India should establish some scheme by which the dependants of their ser- 
vants who die in harness will get some substantial amount. I propose. Sir, 
that the Government of India should establish a scheme of gratuity. Gov- 
ernment should give one month's pay for every year of service. The; 
Government of India give gratuity even to those people who nowadays retire 
voluntarily, and they give 15 days’ sala^ for every year of service; and 
I do not know why they should not give gratuity to the dependants of 
those people who die while working in Government service. 

Then, Sir, I shall turn to another point, namely, the grievances of the 
inferior servants of the Government of India, llieir main grievance is 
that they are treated very 'meanly in the matter of rules regarding their 
pension and their leave. As regards pension, the inferior servants get a 
pension which does not exceed Es. six, whatever may be their sahu^. ^ I 
do not know why this difference should be made as regards pension, 
between what is called the superior servants and inferior servants. I have’ 
stated several times in this House that it is the inferior servants who are 
unable to make provision for their old age, and, if any class of Government 
employees deserves better treatment in this matter it is the inferior ser- 
vants. Instead of that, the Government of India give a larger pension to 
the superior service people and do not give a sufficient pension to the in- 
ferior servants. I hope, Sir, this injustice will be removed. They have 
the same complaint as regards leave. The mferior servants do not get any" 
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leave unless they give a substitute. That is, they do not get leave with 
pay. I agam do not know why this difference should be made. This ques- 
tion of the inferior servants has been raised here for several years^ and 
nothing has been done. It is true the Finance Member may say thjit the 
times are bad. But I feel, Sir, that for doing justice to these ThlEendr serw 
Tants, who. are very poor indeed, tbere are no times, which are bad, Let 
Government find money sbmehow. It they can 6ha money for restoring 
the cut of the superior services Who get Es. I,00l6,and n^ore, they sHonld 
certainly find money for giving pension to their inferior servants. In the 
matter of these pensions the Government of Bombay have set a better 
model. They have already changed their pension rules ind, According to 
their rules, even inferior servants get pensions on tha scale on which the 
superior servants get pension. 

Sir, I shall now to the third complaint of the Government em- 
ployees, and that complaint is that all these Government employees have 
recently formed a federation of their various associations, and they applied 
to the Government of India for recognition of this federation. I learn. Sir, 
that the Government of India have refused to recognise this federation on 
the ground that the federation includes various classes of Government ser- 
vants. 1 can imderstand, Sir, that the Government of India should make 
a rule that, when their employees form an association, they should form 
one association of one trade or one class of employees. But, if there is 
to be a federation, it can certainly never be a federation of one class. A 
federation is bound to be a federation of various classes of Government 
employees. There is a distinct need for a federation of associations of Gov- 
ernment servants, because there are many conditions of service which are 
common. You take their grievances as regards provident fund or gratuity. 
That grievance is common to all Government servants and why should they 
not, therefore, form a federation of their associations and press their re- 
presentation by means of this federation? I, therefore, hope that the Gov- 
ernment of India will reconsider their decision and recognise this federa- 
tion. 

Mr. Deputy President, after having dealt with the general complaints of 
the Government employees I shall now deal with the complaints of a 
particular class of Government employees. The class of Government em- 
ployees with which I shall deal is the employees of the Postal Department. 
The complaint, with- which I am dealihg with, is the complaint of the 
sorters in the foreign mail division. These sorters belonging to the foreign 
mail division have to travel for their duty from Bombay to various places. 
After they had their duty for a certain number of hours, they get down 
ai^ they are asked to stay at one place for more than one, week and tjiis 
the Government do in order to save railway fares frono, the place where they 
^t down, namely, their headquarters. Formerly, the Government of 
India used to allow them to come to their headquarters. Government bear- 
ing the railway charges. Government now ask these people to' stay in 
one place for more than seven days doing nothing, and away from their 
fnpoilies. I hope that the Government of India will look into this epm- 
j^aint and remedy, it. Moreover, Sir, I do not think- the Government of 
India as a whole save money. It is the Postal Department which savps 
the money, but if these people travel from Jubbulpore to Bombay, the 
r^lways will get the money. So,, on the whole, the money will, be with 
tjieu Government of India and* th^^ Railways will get a, few more paMengers. 
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But, Sir, unfortunately the Government of India divide themselves info 
watertight; coinpartwepts and they think that by saying, the railway fore 
they making a saving, but actually the case is that the Bailways are 
losing, their money* 

There is another grievance of the postal employees with which I sboll 
now deal and that grievance is this. A telegraph office is open from 10 
o’clock to 5 o’clock generally. If a man conies to the Telegraph Office and 
offers a telegram after that hour, he is charged some late* foo. This late 
fee is given to the telegraphist who docs work after his regular working 
hour. The Government of India charge full late fee to the public, but 
while paying their own employee there is a cut of (eri per cent. It is 
rather mean to charge the public the whole late fee and to pay the tele- 
graphist the late fee less ten per cent. They do a similar thing even to 
the. telegraph boys or peons who carry the telegraph messages. Hero 
also they charge the public a certain amount of money for the telegrams 
to be delivered at some distance, but they make a rrt of ten per cent, 
when making the payment to their own servants. I should like to go 
further. A sorter has sometimes to do extra work on account of another 
sorter going on leave. If a sorter does some extra work, he is paid extra 
out of the salary of the sorter who remains absent on casual leave. The 
Goyemment of India charge the sorter who is absent the full amount and 
make a cut of ten per cent, while paying the other sorter who does his 
work. Is it a fair thing for the Government of India to charge one em- 
ployee a certain amount of money and make a profit in the shape of the 
cut of ten per cent. ? I hope the Government of India will look into these 
grievances and will not be open to the charge of meanness hereafter. 


There is another small grievance with which I want to deal and that 
grievance is about the Inspectors of the Kailway Mail Service. These 
Inspectors, on account of retrenchment, have to work more than double 
the work of what they used to do formerly. They used to work about 24 
hours in a van, but now they have to work at a stretch of 50 hours. This: 
is due to retrenchment, but f shpuld like to say that, even for retrenchment, 
this sort of thing should not be allowed. 

Then, I wish to speak about the postmen. Some years , ago, the Gov- 
efnment of India created a class of clerks, called lower division clerks, 
and threw the . grade open for the postmen. As a matter of fact, that 
grade was created for the benefit of the postmen. The postmen also could 
get hidier appointments belonging to their own grade. NDw, what 
the Government of India did was that the posts belonging to the higher 
grades of Dostintzn as well as to these lower division clerks which ongmally 
were meant for the promotion of postmen were also allowed to be filled 
by new entrants with the result that the postmen did 
posts and, therefore, suffmient phimotion. I hope, Sir, that the 
ment of India will look into the f?rievances of the po^en and ^ 

tke »l M. h.™ to 

to their hitcher grade. Thfcn. Sir, these postmen also have 

Motliw 
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time, the Government of India must take into consideration the cases of 
those postmen who have served 25 ^ears or even 30 years. If you expect 
them to pass examination as a young man does, it is difficult for them to 
<lo. They can do the work, but, if they are asked to take down dictation 
from some difficult book, they cannot do it. 1, therefore, suggest to the 
Government of India that they should mitigate the rigour of the examina- 
tion and should throw open a number of posts without examination. 

Then, Sir, I wish to deal with another small grievance of what are 
called the lower grade postal employees. These lower grade postal 
employees are treated as inferior servants, and, therefore, they have the 
common grievances of the inferior servants. But they have a special 
grievance. These lower grade people do some kind of work in’ the Post 
Offices. They are not postmen. They are generally promoted to the grade 
of postmen. Formerly they used to get about 60 per cent, of the appoint- 
ments in the postmen’s grade by promotion. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment of India have stai*ted an examination for people who belong to the 
lower grade before they get to the postmen grade* Here, again, it is quite 
necessary that our postmen should be able to read and do their work 
properly. I am not suggesting that a man, who is not qualified, should 
be appointed, but at the same time when people have served in one grade 
for several years, if you expect them to pass a difficult examination, not 
only in reading, but even in writing, then certainly you are creating a 
difficulty for the promotion of these poor people. I hope that the Govern- 
ment of India will look into the grievances of these people also. 

Then, Mr« Deputy President, with your indulgence, I wish to deal with 
the grievances of other kinds of labour, and T shall mainly deal with some 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour to which the 
Government of India have not yet given effect. The first recommendation 
which I shall deal with is the recommendation as regards the hours of 
work in factories. Sir, T recognise that we are passing through a time of 
depression. But, if you consider what the whole world is doing, you will 
realise that it is at such a time this much-needed reform of the reduction 
of hours should be undertaken. Only recently a Conference was held in 
/ Geneva under the auspices of the International Labour Office, and the 
•Conference has adopted a Convention for forty hours a w’^eek . . . 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
That is not so. If I may explain to the Honourable Member, the Con- 
ference was purely a preparatory Conference and it has not adopted any 
Convention at all. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: I admit that the Honourable Member is technically 
correct but, at the same time, my Honourable friend will admit that the 
Conference has passed a resolution. It was a slip when I called it a 
Convention; but they have passed a resolution recommending that a Con- 
vention should be considered at the next Conference. Not only the 
European countries have now seen the necessity of reducing the hours of 
work as a remedy for depression, but even in America the American 
Federation of Labour has now begun to demand a much smaller weekly 
hours than even forty hours. And what are we doing? Although a RoyaT 
Commission has recommended reduction of hours of work and the recom- 
mendation has been before the public for more than a year and eight 
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months, the Government of India have not yet introduced legislation. I 
quite realise that the Government of India issued a circular letter last June, 
but they have now, I am sure, received replies to that circular letter and 
I expected that legislation on this subject would have been brought before 
this House at this Session, if not at the last Session- Unfortunately the 
Government have done nothing of the kind. The class of labour which is 
likely to benefit from this reform is illiterate and also unorganised. It is 
true that on account of these two defects they do not make much noise ; 
but simply because these people do not make much noise, — ^therefore, it 
docs not mean that they do not want the reform and they do not insist upon 
it. The only way by which these poor ignorant and illiterate people can 
show that they want reform isi the method of a strike, and I would recom- 
mend to the Government of India not to wait for a strike in order to under- 
take a reform of this nature. Moreover, I feel that when a certain class 
of people are ignorant and unorganised, it is in their case that the help of a 
Legislature and the help of a Government is more needed. Take, for 
instance, conditions in England. There the hours of work are not 
restricted for males by legislation. There they have got an eight-hour day 
without any legislation. This has happened, because European labour is 
organised. But in India labour is not organised; labour cannot make 
si^cient noise nor can laboiu* organise a big strike. I hope the Govern- 
ment of India will take early measures in this matter. 

The second subject with which I shall deal, with your indulgence, 
Sir, is that the Government of India should tell me what kind of investiga- 
tion they are making as regards the introduction of some scheme of 
health insurance. The Boyal Commission recommended that they should 
immediately undertake investigations as regards the incidence of sick- 
ness and other matters, and I want to know what kind of investigations 
the Government of India is making in this matter. 

Then the Eoyal Commission recommended that there should be legis- 
lation on the subject of maternity henelit tlKoughout India. I liave not 
yet seen the Government of India making any proposal on this point also. 
I shall finish in two minutes, Sir. There is already legislation on this 
subject in two provinces, in the Central Provinces and Bombay. The 
Royal Commission, therefore, recommended that this legislation should 
bo undertaken throughout the country and I, therefore, suggest to the 
Government of India that they should not vv^aste time, but undertake 
legislation immediately. 

There is only one point more and that is. that since last year the 
Government of India do not send advisers for the International Labour 
Conference. Generally, the full delegation of a Labour Conference con- 
sists of delegates and advisers for the Government of India, a delegate 
and advisers for the employers, and a delegate and advisers for the 
labour. They only sent a Government delegate for this preparatory Con- 
ference which was referred to by my Honourable friend, the Member in 
Charge — ^they sent only a Government delegate and did not send a delegate 
for the employers or for labour. I do not know what the intention of the 
Government of India is this venr: but I hope that the House will insist 
that the Government of India should send this year the full delegation 
representing each side with advisers. It is quite true that these are 
times when we should economise, but certainly it is not much money 
that is saved by not sending two or three people to Geneva for ^ood work 
such as the work of the International Labour Conference. The other 
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day when I said that our people should take more interest in these In- 
ternational Conferences I was told that we do take interest in the 
International Conferences. If we do take interest in International 
Conferences, then we should certainly be prepared to spend a 
few thousand rupees for sending men for this Conference. I do not wish 
to take any more of the time of the House, but I suggest that the Gov- 
ernment of India should give me satisfactory replies to the various griev- 
ances that I have put forward. I do not expect that one Department could 
give replies to mv various complaints. I expect that whatever may be the 
Department, winch is concerned, it should stand up and prove to this 
House that there are no complaints and that, if there are any, they will 
be removed without delay. But if they do not do so, then I hope the 
House will agree with me in passing a censure on the whole of the Govern- 
ment of India. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. K. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Department of Industries and Labour* bo 
reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr, K. P, Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Eiiral): Sir, I wish to make a few observations with your indulgence and 
with the indulgence of the House on this motion. I am aware that the 
portfolio of Industries and iriabodr is now in the hands of a very earnest 
and sincere man and that he is ably assisted by a Secretary who was him- 
self a member of the Labour Commission and has studied with great 
care all the aspects of the labour problem in this country, and, there- 
fore, we look forw’ard to the titne when the Government will earnestly take 
up all those suggestions that have been made by the Eoyal Commission 
on Labour for the amelioration of labour. ^Therefore, the observations 
that I venture to make are not in the nature of a censure excepting per- 
haps those that I have to make with regard to the non-intervention of 
the Government in the recent Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
strike which also I trust will receive the consideration it demands at the 
hands of the Department and be dealt with with the least delby. 

Last year, Sir, I asked certain interpellations in the House with reg&rd 
to the labour conditions in the Aruvankadu Cordite ' Factory in the 
Nilgiris. Mr. Young, who was then the Army Secretary, very sympa- 
thetically replied to those questions and, when I happened to lead a 
deputation to the Army Secretary, he was kind enough to accept many 
of the proposals I put forward and redress as far as possible their griev- 
ances. In the course of my conversations with the representatives of 
the Union, I discovered that the Aruvankadu Uni^ was not registered, 
and while I was recently at Madras I was told that the Government 
Press Employees* Union was not also registered. The Govemment, in 
pursuance of their policy in such matters, are not permitting these Unions 
to be registered. The Roval Commission on Labour recommended that 
the Government ^should allow such Unions to be registered and that all 
facilities ^should be accorded for the purpose. At page 826, they say: 

“So' far Iha^nstrial etnplovfees are conce'mfed. we recoibirten^ Ibat ‘ hoveriitnent 
i^wuld take the lead both in tnaking recognition of Unions eaiey ahd in 4nettUra|(iitg 
to secure vngistration.’^ 
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Sir, I think the Government ought to set an example to the Unions 
of other industrial concerns, and it is a matter of regret to note that, 
instead of doing it, they are still indifferent in this matter. They ought 
to give a lead to other Unions. 

The Eoyal Commission on Labour suggests that the services of Gov- 
ernment officers should be lent for the audit of these Unions. The Unions 
generally labour a great deal under financial difficulties, and it is, there- 
fore, highly necessary that Government should encourage them by lend- 
ing the services of their own officers for the audit of these Unions. 

The Royal Commission on Labour suggested also that the Trade Unions 
Act ought to be revised and brought up to date to meet the various new^ 
conditions of labour that have sprimg up after the passing of the Act. 
I trust the- matter will be taken up as early as possible and Government 
will see their way to do so. 

Then, again, the attachment of wages and salaries is another import- 
ant matter which affects the welfare of the poor laboureis. The Jioyal 
Commission on Labour at page 231, — for want of time I do not propose 
to read out the paragraphs, — has suggested that salaries below Rs. 300 
ought not to be permitted to be attached. Now, very recently I came 
across a case of one Shankaniarayana Aiyar. an employee in the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway, who, after about more than ten years’ 
service, — he had a fairly long service, I am not quite sure about the exact 
period of his service, — w«‘is dismissed, solely because his salary was attach- 
ed. He undertook to discharge the whole debt in the course of eight 
months or so, but the Railway authorities paid no lieed to his request and 
ruthlessly dispensed with his services. Tt js really a very hard case, 
and I strongly feel that statutory assistance ought to be given to mch 
kind of people. 

Another grievance which I had occasmn to ventilate*, in this Assembly 
by moans of interpellations was with regard to the employment of those 
who are declared as unfit for any particular class of work. One 
Mr. Kumariali, after 16 years of service, was discharged by the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Tiailway. He was found unfit in visual test for 
A class service, but wvis fit for B class. The Royal Commission on 
Labour lays particular stress on the fact that people who are found unfit 
in visual test or for some other similar defect should not be altogether 
sent away, but some? kind of employment should bo found for them in 
other departments of the Railway. The. Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway persistently ignored that recommendation and the services of 
Mr. Kumariah v/cre dispensed with. The Railway Board said that it 
was a matter entirely in the discretion of the Agent or the Traffic Manager 
to be dealt with as they thought best, but I consider that such glaring 
instances of injustice should be peremptorily stopped. 

Then, the question of appeal against dismissals is also an important 
one. The Rovnl Commission on Labour made specific recommendations 
to the effect that a charge sheet ought to be framed and it must be served 
on the party concerned. They also suggested that witnesses might be 
examined and a representative of the Union should be allowed to render 
assistance to the party when the cases are heard. There ought to be an 
appeal also to the Agent. There are manv instances where this recom- 
Tpendation is entirely ignored by the Railway Companies. It is really a 
hard thing and must be stopped. 


c 
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The revision of the Trade Disputes Act is another important matter to 
which I wish to invite the attention of this House. The Trade Disputes 
Act is primarily intended for the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes. It lays down that in cases where both the employers and the 
labourers make applications to the Crovernment for setting up a Board 
of Conciliation, Government should comply with such a request; but 
where one party alone applies, it is left to the Government to constitute 
a Court of Inquiry or not. In India in the year 1932 there were as many 
as 118 trade disputes involving 128,099 workers. The most serious strike 
of the year was that in the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway work- 
shops at Perambur, Arkonam and Hubli involving about 8,300 workmen 
and responsible for a loss of 440,000 working days during October — Decem- 
ber, 1932. In 71 of the strikes or 60 per cent., the chief demand related 
to wages or bonuses. This is a higher proportion than has been recorded 
since 1921. The number of strikes where the workmen were successful 
in gaining any concessions was approximately 36 per cent, of the total 
number. Tn Madras, there were three or four Labour disputes, viz., the 
lock out of Spencer’s Ice salesmen, the strikes in the West India Match 
Factory and there was trouble among the dock workers as well. 
The Unions concerned applied to the Local Government to establish Con- 
ciliation Boards, but the Local Government refused to do anything of 
the sort. This is what the Royal Commission on Labour observe at page 
847 in this connection: 

“In concluding this Chapter, we would emphasise the fact that the most useful 
form of State assistance in dealing with trade disputes is scarcely employed in India, 
'rhe official out-look, like that of the public, has been concentrated largely on the final 
stages of disputes. As a rule, committees and tribunals have been set up only when 
di.sputes had attained considerable magnitude, and when a strike was either imminent 
or in being.” 

Sir, in Bombay between the years 1924 tc 1928 there have been severni 
cases where Conciliation Boards have been successful in establishing 
cordial relations between the parties. The neglect on the part of the 
Government to inteffere with the M. & S. M. Railway strike was really 
deplorable. Perhaps, the House is not fwiiro of the genesis of this strike*. 
It was entirely due to the refusal of the Agent to take the Union 
his confidence in estimating the surplus. It was said that in January, 
1932, there was no surplus. In June, 1932, also, the Railway Board 
re-affirmed that when the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation came to moei^ 
the authorities in conference at Simla: but, by September, the Agent 
found there were about 160 men or so to be surplus. But the Agent did 
not stop there. He began to revise his opinions in the matter, and, in 
a couple of months, he said that the surplus came to 600 and odd, and 
he began short hours which was, according to the Union, beyond th(‘ 
actual requirements. The dispute arose in this way, Sir, and the Madras 
Railway Union insisted on talking over the matter at a round table confer- 
ence, but the local Railway authorities refused lo comply with the 
request. The Railwaymen applied to the Government to appoint a 
Conciliation Board, and the Government also did not accede to it. lu 
this connection, not only the Railway Union, but the public of Madras also 
approached the Government, with no result. It was said that repeated 
telegrams were sent to the headquart-ers asking them to interfere in the 
matter. The result of that was about 10,000 workers employed 
in Arkonam, Perambur and Hubli Workshops went on strike 
and they and their families were put to a lot 6i hardships and starvation. 
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.Sir, you must have known that finally a Citizens* Committee was appointed 
under the auspices of the Sheriff of Madras to settle this matter. The 
feeling among the members of the Union is that sheer injustice was done 
to them by the Citizens* Committee. T am sorry that Mr. James, who 
was the Chairman, is not in his place — yes, I am glad he is in the House. 
The Honourable Member in charge of the Kailways the other day paid 
encomiums on the work that was done by the Citizens* Committee, aad 
Mr. James also, in his capacity as Chairman, glorified their exertions. 
But the other side of the question went by default and, as a matter of 
fact, as I said, the belief among the Union people is that they were cheated 
and that the Committee played wilfully into the hands of the Agent. It 
is highly deplorable that the Eailway Board refused to discuss this matter 
with the All-India Eailwaymen*s Federation during the recent Conference. 
It was published in the papers that Sir Guthrie Eussell refused to discuss 
the matter. Sir, I am reliably told that the thing will not end there. 
Their grievances are not redressed and still smoulder. I um told that 
the Union have consulted legal opinion and that they are taking action 
against Mr. James and other members of the Citizens’ Committee and 
the M. & S. M. Eailway also. (Hear, hear.) Their difficulty was, Having 
agreed to the terms of the communique issued on the 23rd, that nobody 
would be victimised, they had called off tlie strike, and, according to law, 
it was necessary to give a fresh notice. In view of the emphatic protest 
and challenge made by the Union, it was up to Mr. James and the other 
members of the Committee to satisfy the ])ublio that they had the autho- 
rity of the strikers themselves to arrive at the conclusion that they have 
reached. The terms of settlement published under the authority of the 
Agent did not stipulate that 300 Hubli strikers and 63 Arkonani workmen 
would not be taken back which, so far as the public are concerned, 
clinches the whole controversy. I am sorry, my time is up, but as there 
is a good deal to be said on this matter, I am confident that some other 
Member coming from Madras will take up this subject. The Commitioo 
has not brought about any settlement of the dispute and the grievances 
of the strikers remain unredressod, and unless the Government inten^’eno, 
it is not too late to do so, there is likely to bo a rccnidesconcc in fcho 
immediate future. It is up to them to save the situation. If they do 
not do so, it will be a gross blunder and neglect of duty on their part. 


U Kyaw Myint (Burma : Non-European) : Bir, I have always accused 
this House of being a capitalist House and the evidence before mo today 
is conclusive. The Honourable Members, who ventilated with great 
eloquence the grievances, or rather the imaginary grievances, of the land- 
holders this morning, have not even troubled to be picsent this afternoon. 
As I was listening to Mr. Joshi’s speech, I followed a train of profound 
thought and began to compare him—he might well be called n labour 
leader, although, owing to the defici'encies in the present Constitution, ho 
had to be nominated by the Govemment — I was comparing my Honour- 
able friend with the recognised labour leaders of the West; and then it 
suddenly struck me — and it was a somewhat amusing thought — that, 
whereas the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries 
and Labour could well pass for “Uncle** Arthur Henderson of England, 
and whereas my Honourable friend, Mr. Clow, if he kept his hair a little 
longer, would resemble Mr. Maxtou,,Mr. Joshi hardly looks like a labour 
leader, as we visualise labour leaders in England .... 


o2 
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r. E. What about eT. I£. Thowaa? 

XI Kyra Xyint; With a few dress shirts, Mr. Joshi might perhaps 
emulate Mr. J. H. Thomas. (Laughter.) Although he would feel lost 
without a Mr. Eamon de Valera to figlit with. 

Sir, the subject of labour in this country is of enormous importance 
principally because, as in most other countries, the vast majority of the 
population belongs to the proletariat}. I have never pretended to be a 
labour leader either here or in my own province, but when a House like 
this takes so little notice of labour questions and the grievances of laboui*. 
I feel I must support my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi. If my tone is 
conciliatory, it is because of the knowledge that the Government of India 
have certainly done their best to carry out all the recommendations, as 
far as circumstances allow, of the Tioyal Commission On Labour. In fact, 
in one direction in Burma they carried out one particular recommendation 
of the Labour Commission with so much promptitude that we were 
flabbergasted. I am referring to the abolition of the post of Assistant 
l^rotcctor of Immigrants. 

The condition of labour in Bangoon is peculiar. It is peculiar because 
of this : Bangoon is the only industrial town in the whole of the province 
and the main industry in Burma is the rice milling industry, and we 
rely almost entirely on Indian labour provided, almost entirely also, by 
Southern India, particularly the Madras Presidency. The Assistant 
Protector of Immigrants was himself a South Indian and had, therefore,, 
the great advantage of winning the confidence of the immigrants, tha 
immigrants being largely from his own Presidency of Madras. The Labour 
Commission, I say witli great respect, apparently formed an erroneous 
impression of the value of the work of the Assistant Protector. In the 
Commission’s report a very brief paragraph is given to the Protector of 
Immigrants and there occurs this passage therein: 

*‘The Assistant Protector is present at the arrival of ships bringing immigrants, 
but we tloubt if the majority of those arriving are aware of his existence.” 

That remark may have been to a great extent justified, but my sub- 
mission is that, if the immigrants were not aware of the oxistenc.e of the 
Assistant Protector, it was largely the Government’s own fault : thcsy 
had not been “boosting” him enough, if I may use an American word. 
At any rate, the services rendered by this particular gentleman were 
invaluable and that opinion is shared by the European mercantile con?.- 
hiunity. They have not been content with merely holding that opinion, 
but they have carried out whatever they ccaild in the direction of filling 
up the deficiency created by the abolit»on of that gentleman’s post. TIiS 
British India Steam Navigation Company, who practically have the mono- 
poly of the passenger traffic between India and Burma, have appointed 
the very same gentleman as a sort of unofficial Protector of Immigrants. 
But if the British India Steam Navifration Company had not done so, 
the position of immigrants arriving in Burma would have been far worse 
than it was before. 

The Honourable Member in charge last year, Sir Joseph Bhore, was 
kind enough to grant me an interview on this subject, and I have the 
OTeatest faith in the assurance then given to me that the position will 
DC reconsidered as soon as possible. But this gives us only another 
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instance of the consequences of recommending retrenchment, because 
we are always caught unawares by Government retrenching in the direction 
in which we least expected they would. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, referred to legislation now being 
considered which is intended to defend wage-earners, especially those on 
the lower scales, from the tender mercies of the money-lenders and other 
people like that. I am informed that such legislation is not merely being 
considered, but is being definitely planned to be brought into effect in 
the very near future. We in Burma, aitbough our future, thanks to our 
own selves, is most uncertain at the present moment, are particularly 
concerned about Indian labour, because, as I was telling you a moment 
ago, up to this day we have relied mainly for industrial labour On India; 
and if I display an interest in the Indian labourer, I must confess, it 
is not from purely altruistic motives. The tendency in Burma has been 
for the Indian labourer, with a definitely lower standard of living, to 
arrive in Burma and naturally bring down the Burman^s own standard 
of living. It is much easier for a standard of living to be lowered than 
to be raised, and, so far as one can visualise the future, I do not think 
that we in Burma, whether she is separated from India or not, will be 
able to dispense with Indian labour for tnany years to come; so that the 
question of their welfare, as well as that of Burmese labour, is of increasing 
interest. 

Steps are being taken in the right direction by the Government of 
India. I do appreciate that. But the position of the labourer in the 
whole of India is still far from satisfactory. Take the question of housing, 
for example, although I speak with personal knowledge only of Eangoon. 
Unless the labourer is decently housed, unless the labourer has ^ decent 
chance of getting what everybody rightly expects in this world, namely, 
a certain amount of leisure, unless the amenities of life, which he justly 
deserves, are given to him, it must do the whole country a great deal 
of harm. If the pace of an army is the pace of its slowest soldier, then 
the progress of a country must be judged by the progress of 
its lowest class. For this reason, I particularly urge on this House 
the desirability of improving the conditions of labour in this country. 
I can contribute very little to such a debate, because I know so little, 
but I can assure my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, that, if he ever intends 
to form a Labour Left Wing in this House, I shall be behind him. 

Mr. S. O, Jog (Berar Eepresentative) : There is something common 
between Burma and Berar and the fate of both these provinces 
up to this day appears to bo hanging in the balance. I shall 
certainly extend my sympathies to Burma and I trust Burma will 
reciprocate it to Berar. I am glad Mr. rJoshi has extended his field of 
activities today. Generally he restricts his observations to the labour 
movement, but today he has included also the grievances of Government 
employees. I shall not detain the House long, because it seems that they 
are impatient. {Voices: “No, no.“) Anyway, 1 shall not detain the House 
long. I must agree with the observations of my friend, Mr. Thampan, 
that for the time being we have got as head of the Department an officer 
who is extremely sympathetic and who will pay attention to all the 
grievances of the employees. I had occasion to work wdth him on the 
Select Committee on the Workmen's Compensation Bill as well as the 
Assam Tea Plantation Labour Bill, and, on many occasions, he was able 
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to accommodate us and was extremely considerate. I hope he will continue 
that sentiment or virtue and will utilise it so far as the grievances of 
these people are concerned. 

Before I take up individual or departmental grievances, I would like to 
refer to a giievance which is common to all the Departments. I mean the 
granting of gratuity to the families of deceased oflhcials. I know that a 
number of questions have been asked and a number of Kesolutions moved' 
both in this House and in the Upper House. I know at times promises 
have been given that the scheme of gratuity and provident fund will soon 
be put into operation. A hope was created in the minds of all Government 
servants, but nothing has been done so far. The plight of the families of 
middle class and low paid Government servants, who die in harness after 
20 or 25 years service, is a very pitiable one. If they had lived for a few 
more years, they would have been able to get some pension and some 
other advantages. Now they get nothing and their families are left 
destitute. Government express sympathy for them, but is it not necessary 
that they should do something for these families, in the case of the pre- 
mature death of these Government servants? I know of many instances 
where the families and children of these Government servants, who die in 
harness, arc left in a destitute condition. T need not dilate on this 
subject. The matter has been agitated sufficiently. It is high time that 
the Government should take up this matter in right earnest and do some- 
thing in the proper direction. 

There are some grievances of foreign mail sorters. I have no mind to 
detail all these grievances. I would like to bring these to the notice of 
the Member in charge and discuss these things, and I hope they will be 
remedied after some discussion. 

My friend, Mr. Joshi, has also referred to the emergency cut and the 
retrenchment campaign, but, in their love for retrenchment and economy, 
they have exceeded thq ordinary limits and shown a tendency to grant 
things to people to which they are not entitled. 

There are some grievances of the postal staff who have been holding 
, acting appointments. They have been holding these acting appointments 
for a long time and the Government will be bringing in the new scale for 
the new entrants into operation very soon, and with an object probably, 
namely, that these acting people should not get advantages which would 
otherwise accrue to them upon confirmation, and they are being purposely 
kept in acting appointments indefinitely, because, if confirmed, they would 
get all the advantages incidental to confirmation. On the other hand, 
if they are kept on under acting arrangements, they would 

be put to hardships. Now I have got nothing to say as to 

when the new arrangements should come into operation, 
but Government, with that object, should not delay or postpone the confir- 
mation of these men in these appointments if they are justly entitled to 
confirmation. Sir, this attitude of Government is likely to be misunder- 
stood, and they should not lay themselves open to any such charge. 

Then, the inspectors in the Bailway Mail Service also have some 
grievances on the score of extra work. As against the prescribed 24 hours 
work up till now, they are now required to work for 50 years or even more. 
Sir, however good retrenchment may otherwise be, it should not lead to 
the unfair result of saddling these poor clerks and inspectors with additional 
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health of these people must be taken into account 
before this extra burden is thrown upon them. 

There are many other grievances concerning the employees in several 
Departments, but it is very difficult to refer to them all within the short 
time at my disposal. There is one grievance involved in the invidious 
treatment accorded to the R. M. S. clerks at Poona. I find they are not 
getting the same scale as that granted to other similar people. I see no 
reason why these people serving at Ahmedabad and Poona should be 
singled out for this unfair treatment and I think they should certainly be 
brought into line with the other people. I have had prepared a few notes 
which I shall hand over to the Member in charge for favourable and 
sympathetic consideration, because I have not sufficient time at my dis- 
posal to refer to all the points. 

Lastly, Sir, I should like to draw the attention of the Member in charge 
to the gnevances of the Customs House Department. 1 am told, there 
is no satisfactory system of recruitment, promotion and such other things 
in that Department, with the result that the feeling among the Customs 
House Department people is that this gives a lot of room for favouritism. 
Of course some favouritism is bound to remain everywhere, but what I 
submit is that there should be a satisfactory system introduced for recruit- 
ment as well as promotion. 

My friend, Mr. Joshi, also referred to a case in which the postal peons 
have got a grievance, and that is that, even at an advanced age, such 
people are put to the ordeal of an examination. Well, I should like to 
appeal to the Member in charge to consider that you should not call it an 
“examination*': it sounds to me something like an ordeal that men at an 
advanced age should be asked to appear at examinations, — that men with 
a number of children and a large family to look after should be put to 
the necessity of doing extra hours of work in the office is very hard. Sir, 
these people already have other miseries, and is it possible for them to 
stand the strain of an examination? It is just possible that even if we 
are asked to appear at some examination, we may find it very difficult to 
pass these examinations. Sir, these are hard cases; and T do suggest that 
the rules for examination in their case should be relaxed considerably, at 
any rate in the case of those above the age of forty — ^these latter 
should certainly be exempted from having to pass examinations. Theyv 
having worked long in the Department, do certainly deserve to get pro- 
motion to the higher grades if generally considered suitable without under- 
going this ordeal of an examination. Er.aminations are useful in thoir own 
way, but thev should not be imposed on all people, and I submit that the 
Member in charge should give a sympathetic consideration to all these 
grievances which I have cited. Then, as regards promotion, there arc* 
also cases where these people have got grievances, for instance, men in 
the old cadres, although well qualified and possessing experience, do not 
get sufficient encouragement by being promoted to the higher grades. What 
I submit is that while the higher-grade posts should go by qualifications 
determined by examination, at the same time some number should be set 
apart for the promotion thereto by way of encouragement of people who, 
by due ex^)erience and age, arc well qualified and deserve promotion. 
Some of these grievances are not confined to the Customs House Depart- 
ment, but extend to other Departments, like the Income-tax Department. 
What I submit is that by way of encouragement some quota or proportion 
should be left open for the lower-grade people so that they can show their 
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worth, merit and intelligence and can fulfil their ambition. There are a 
number of other grievances, but I do not want to detain the House. Pos- 
sibly you have got the interests of the employees of the several Depart- 
ments more at heart than we (A Voice: “No, no'*), but what we should 
like to point out is that there are several grievances which they feel and 
we point them out for your consideration. Your solicitude for the higher 
services is of course sulficienth' well known, and we need not appeal to 
you for that (Laughter), but we have got to appeal to you now for redressing 
the wrongs of the lower grades. Sir, the contentment of these people, who 
practically do all the spade work and sit for hours and hours in the offices, 
should bo considered as an asset of the Government, and Government 
should do everything to jjreservc and protect their health, their hygiene 
and secure their contentment. With these words. Sir, I support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, in his speech supporting his motion, issued 
commands to Members of Government in such a peremptory fashion that 
I was tempted to collaborate with my fellow trades unionists who sit on 
the Front Benches and organize a strike against him; but as the point 
which he raised has already been raised again by another speaker, so that 
two people in the debate, which covers such a number of miscellaneous 
subjects, have mentioned one and the same subject, I think it is right 
that I should rise and give the House a few explanations on the points 
raised by my Honourable friend. 

Before going into any detail, I should like to make one general observa- 
tion. I think my Honourable friend imported a good deal of prejudice 
and a certain amount of unfairness into the discussion when he talked 
in terms of the generosity or niggardliness of the Government. Sir, it is 
very easy to practise vicarious generosity with the tax-payer's money; 
and if Government think carefully boiore they accede to requests, it is 
because they have a public duty to perform and because they have public 
money to protect. ^ 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend has raised two points with which I 
wish to deal. One is the proposal for substituting a contributory provident 
^ fund for the pension system and the other is the payment of some sort 
of gratuity to a pensionable official who dies in service. I think both 
these proposals have really been put forward on the basis of the same 
idea, that is, the idea, in the case an official who dies before he has earned 
his pension or before he has received the full benefit of his pension, of 
providing his dependants with something equivalent to the benefit that 
his pension would have been to him if he had lived. Now, Sir, Govern- 
ment have undoubtedly been considering this whole question for a very 
long time. My Honourable friend is perfectly right in that; but it has 
proved a subject of considerable difficulty. There are, of course, as 
Honourable Members know, already in existehce a number of schemes 
which do provide for the families of certain classes of Government 
servants, but the main feature of all those schemes is that they do not 
impose, in the main at any rate, any charges upon the public funds over 
and above the charge that would in any case fall on the public funds by 
the payment of the ordinary pension. They are mostly contributory. 
Now, I do not think I need go through all the various schemes that have 
been considered, but after a very long p€'.riod of study in 1929 the choice 
Was narrowed down to three alternative schemes. I will call them scheme 
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A, scheme B and scheme C. Scheme A would hAVC provided for the 
surrender of l/3rd of the prospective pension in return for the guarantee of a 
lump sum payment equal to 12 months* pay on retirement or death in 

service. Scheme B would have provided for the surrender of the entire 

prospective pension in exchange for the guarantee of a lump sum payment on 
death or retirement. In both cases the lump sum payment would have been 
calculated so as to give the exact equivalent, so far as that can be actua- 
rially calculated, of the pension or that proportion of the pension which 
would have been surrendered. And scheme C would have provided for the 
entire abolition of pensions and the substitution of a contributory provident 
fund. Now, Sir. all those schemes were worked out on the basis involv- 
ing no extra cost to the public funds, and I want to put this point to the 

House. I think, — and it will bo clear when I tell the House what has 
happened as regards all these schemes, — ^it is quite clear that all these 
demands that have been made on behalf of Government employees for 
changes in their emoluments of this kind are really applications for an in- 
crease of emoluments; and we feel that at the present moment when we 
have had to make compulsory cuts in the actual emoluments of Govern- 
ment officials who are already serving, it is quite clear that when we are 
reduced to an emergency of that kind, we camiot contemplate increasing 
the emoluments of particular classes of Government servants. My Honour- 
able friend, of course, when he spoke of the cuts in pay and the restoration 
of a part of the cuts in pay, spoke as though the benefit of that was 
received by the superior services. I do not want to go into a lot of figures 
on that subject now, — think there may be another opportunity to do 
so, — ^but I would remind the House that an enormous proportion of the 
extra cost involved by restoring five per cent, of the cut goes to the lower 
paid Government officials. In fact the actual benefit to officials on so- 
called '‘fat salaries”, — and I do not know where a ‘‘fat salary” begins: let 
us say Ks. 1,500 per month and over, — ^the average benefit to them of the 
schemes which we arc now proposing amounts to a restoration of 
one per cent, of their pay, or slightly over, about 1 l/37tb, whereas, when 
you come down to Es. 500 a month, it works out to an average benefit 
of well over 3 per cent, on the pay. So that my Honourable friend is 
again importing unfair ])rcjudice into the discussion when he refers to that 
as a measure undertaken mainly for the benefit of the superior servi(ie8. 
Well, Sir, that is my point, that all these applications are applications for 
increase in a particular form of the emoluments of Government servants. 

Now, Sir, we were discussing the general financial future of India in 
the course of one of these cut motionr the other day, and T was very much 
impressed by a speech made by my Honourable friend from Madras, 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, in which he pointed out that there was no magic 
fund available from which the Provincial Governments of the future could 
be fed, that if they were to desire to find money for beneficial sfirvices, 
fot greater expenditure on education and health and matters of that kind, 
that money could only be found if they were able to reduce the whole cost 
of the administrative machine, and that the Government of India in the 
future, when it became a national Government, would have 
to provide a much lower scale of remuneration throughout the 
services than exists at presefat. Well, Sir, I think my Honourable friend 
id quite right in that. Even at this moment another matter on which we 
have been very much pressed by the House is to introduce proposals for 
reducing the scales of pay throughout the services, and the scales that are 
under consideration now by Government, and as regards which thern is a 
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considerable measure of agreement;, — ^in fact a remarkable measure of 
agreement, — among all the provincial Governments and among all the 
departments of the Government of India who have considered the matter^ 
those scales provide £or a substantial percentage of reduction in the current 
rates of pay. Now, Sir, I do maintain that if conditions are such as are 
revealed in these facts, and if public opinion and the opinion of the House 
on the matter is such as I think I am entitled to conclude from what 
has been said in the course of the debate on this matter, then this is not 
the time when Government can fairly be asked to consider a change in 
the conditions of service which really means an increase, and a substantial 
increase, in the emoluments of particular classes of Government servants. 
If the Government servants concerned are ready to accept schemes which 
give them the benefit in the form which my Honourable friend desires and 
if they are prepared to surrender a proportionate part of their present 
pensionary benefit, then there is not the slightest difficulty in introducing 
a scheme which may meet all my Honourable friend's points. But in 
fact when they have been consulted, the opinion of all the service associa- 
tions that have been consulted has been so adverse to any of these schemes 
that we have worked out that we have for the present come to the conclu- 
sion that it is no use trying to go on with any of them. After putting 
all these alternatives which I have explained to the House before the 
Local Governments, we came to the conclusion that the scheme A 
which meant surrendering one-third of the pension benefit in return 
for a certain lump sum payment was one which had the best 
chance of success and which, on the whole, was the best scheme. 
But out of 95 associations consulted which expressed views on the sub- 
ject only six were in favour of scheme A, and five in favour of scheme B, 
and in those cases they all gave their approval, subject to the terms 
being liberalised. Sixty-seven expressed a preference for scheme G, that 
is the scheme of doing away with the pensionary benefit altogether and 
substituting a contributory fund; but in 47, out of those 67, assent was 
only given on the condition that we granted terras equivalent to those 
for which the State Railway Provident Fund Rules provide. The balance 
preferred the existing pension system. Now, Sir. if we were to extend 
the State Railway Provident Fund Rules to all other Government ser- 
yants, it would involve an expenditure on a scale that we could not pos- 
sibly afford at present. There is no way of getting away from 
that position. That, then, was the result of consultation in 

1929, and more recently wo took the matter up again with the Provincial 
Governments and we asked them whether, as the other scheme had proved 
so unpopular, they would be prepared to consider reducing the deduction 
of pension from one-third to one-fourth, thus liberalising the terms in 
that way. But all the Provincial Governments were against that scheme. 
They felt that even with those liberalised terms, it would not be popular 
with those services. They also felt, and we are all unanimous about this, 
that in the present financial condition of the country it would be impos- 
sible to undertake the extra liability involved. That, Sir, is the position 
which has been reached on this matter, and I say again that if what is 
wanted is the substitution of a scheme which will give the chance of a 
benefit to a man who dies in service, then there is not the slightest diffi- 
culty about modifying our terms in order to provide that sort of benefit, 
but there must be an equivalent sacrifice of the pension benefit, for we 
cannot really afford anything more at present. 
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Another point raised by my Honourable friend, which is closely allied 
with the point which I have just discussed, is the provision of a gratuity 
to a Government servant who dies in service. Well, this is a matter on 
which I myself felt that it would be most highly desirable if we could 
provide a benefit of that kind.- We went into it very carefully in the 
Finance Department, We found that in order to provide a death benefit 
on the basis of one month’s pay for every complete year of service to 
those who died in the Government service, in order to pay that for the 
central establishments only excluding the Hallways, the cost would be 
immediately about 18 lakhs a year rising to about 20 lakhs and then 
diminishing, as the effect of the new scales of pay came to be felt, to 
about 15 lakhs a year. That, I would remind the House, is for the Cen- 
tral services alone excluding the Eailways. Well, we felt that that again 
was a sum that we could not afford now. Ancl my own view on the 
matter was that at the present rates of pay, if they are considered gen- 
erally to be higher than is really necessary and to bo capable of reduction 
for new entrants, then those who are receiving those rates of pay ought to 
•be able t-o save something during their Government service, but what I 
did feel was that if we had to reduce rates of pay in the future then such 
saving would be more difiicult. Thei*e are vaiious ways of dealing with 
that. Of course it might be one of the provisions, when you introduce 
new scales, that instead of giving direct to the official the exact amount 
which he would get, a certain amount should be deducted and used for 
paying an insurance contribution so as to provide him with a death benefit, 
or, again, you could pay the full amount of the agreed salary and make 
compulsory deductions from that. We are considering these two alter- 
native methods, either compulsory subscription to a general provident 
fund or some form of compulsory State insurance. We arc not ready 
with any particular scheme, but that is a matter that is being very care- 
ftilly examined by the Finance Department and the Home Department 
together. That, Sir, is the position. These are the bare facts 
of the position, and I really have nothing more to say than this that 
if this is a demand for inercasod craoliuncnts — and it is quite clear 
that that is what my Honourable friend wants — then we are not in a 
position to afford it. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has told the 
Government that they have forfeited his confidence. Now, if this was 
just a tactical move and the idea is merely to try and get something 
more out of Government tlian my Honourable friend has obtained so far, 
I say it is perfectly legitimate tactics and I would have nothing to say about 
it. After all we are living in an imperfect world and the voice of reason 
is not always listened to. Governments, in particular, not having a body 
to be kicked or a soul to be damned, are specially impervious in this 
respect, and my Honourable friend is perfectly right in continually pegging 
away, and trying to get more and more for the interests ho represents. 
If, however, my Honourable friend really thinks that he has a igrievance, 
then, all that I "can say is that he does not know when he is well off. The- 
trouble today is not that there is too little of industrial legislation, but 
that there is a great deal too much. 

An Honourable Member: Legislation or demand for protection? 

Another Honourable Member: Much the same thing. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: That I shall deal with presently. I was saying that 
what we are suffering from is not too little legislation but a surfeit of it. 
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Now, in so far as that arises from the awakened conscience of the world, 
conscience both of the Government and of employers, I wholeheartedly 
welcome it. In spite of all that has happened, in spite of the most un- 
happy relations which have prevailed for generations between capital ajid 
labour, capital is beginning to realise that the operative is not a machine, 
that he requires to be treated as a man, and, therefore, all proper measures 
for the amelioration of his lot must command the sympathy of every right- 
minded man. But, in so far as the demand for legislation arises from 
what is being done at International Conferences, where a lot of idealists 
meet and try to impose upon this country conditions which are wholly un- 
suited to it and for which this country is not ripe, then I say the time 
has definitely come to cry lialt. What is the grievance of my Honourable 
friend against Government? If any body has a grievance, it is I, not my 
Honour.'ible friend. The other day I was idly glancing over an index 
volume dealing with legislation, and I found that in the last ten years the 
Government of India have as many as six measures of labour legislation to 
their credit, and 12 amending pieces of legislation. Such a large number 
of enactments in the course of ten years should have satisfied even the 
appetite of my friend, Mr. Joshi 

An Honourable Member: What about the Protection Bills? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: That is why 1 was suggesting that my friend does not 
really know when ho is well off. Supposing by a turn of the wheel of 
fortune, my Honourable friend were to take the place which Sir Frank 
Noyce is occupying today. I am sure, he would become a positive die-hard 
and you would see the phenomenon of Mr. Joshi occupying the Treasury 
Benches and my attacking him for not proceeding fast enough with 
labour amelioration measures. That might conceivably happen. As I said, 
all reasonable measures of labour amelioration must command our 
sympathy; but what I was trying to say was that legislation must be cor- 
related in some way tp the conditions of the industries to which it 
is applied; and if the. particular industry to which it is sought to be 
applied cannot afford it, and the result is more and more burdens being 
imposed upon that industry, then it is not in the interests of labour itself 
that sut‘h legislation should bo enacted. Look at what has happened in 
Lancashire and other parts of the world. Labour has stood out for very 
high wages; all these years of depression labour has stood out for many 
other things; and the result is that the industry in Lancashire has 
suflEered grievously and employment has gone down to the extent of fully 
fifty per cent. Is it in the interests of labour to have that? I want to 
remind my Honourable friend of the fact that this country was one of the 
first and earliest amongst the great countries of the world to ratify the 
Washington Convention of 1918; and what was the result? I do not say 
that we should not have ratified it. It was a proper act on the part of a 
Government and people which are humanitarian in their outlook ; but what 
was the result? Japan did not ratify that Convention for years and years, 
and she derived immense advantages from such non-ratification with the 
result that industries in India were penalised ; and so with regard to every- 
thing. My Honourable friend says, what is the world doing? Shall I give 
him an answer? The answer will be most unpalatable to him. The whole 
world today is reducing wages, if that is what he wants; and, at a time 
like this, when according to my Honourable friend himself every industry 
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is suffering, he actually suggests that the hours of labour should be re- 
duced. lieduced for whose benefit? It may be, and I think the time will' 
come when the hours of labour will have to be reduced to 64. I can visua- 
lise a time in the distant future when the hours of labour may be still 
further reduced to 48. But the time is not yet and that is the whole 
difference between myself and my friend, Mr. Joshi .... 


Mr. K. Atasnsd: When will the time come? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Tile time will come when India has advanced beyond' 
the stage of industrial infancy ; the time will come when our industries 
will have been so firmly established on their legs that they will be able to 
undertake burdens of this character; the time will come when those iji 
charge of our industries will find that they are dealing with labour which 
is led by genuine trade union leaders and not by people of the type of my 
friend, Mr. K. Ahmed — for the moment I will leave out Mr. Joshi, though 
they are always associated in my mind as the heavenly twins 
(Laughter) .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: And capital will make hay in the sunshine? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: 1 lie whole position is that the record of the Govern- 
ment of India in the matter of labour legislation is one which reflects 
credit upon them and on the Tiegislaturo; it is certainly not anything to- 
be ashamed of. As the conditions of our industries iinpmve, thcat record 
will become brighter and brighter. But to try and censure the Govern- 
ment, because of some hu'k on their part of apprcidation of the wants and 
needs of labour, is, I say, not only wholly ill-timed, but unfair both to the 
Government and to this Legislature which has stood by labour interests all 
along .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: It is the other way round. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: It is very appropriate that my Honourable friend 
should always be talhiiig of something whicdi is round (Laughter), though 
I have not exactly followed what it is that is the other way round in this 
particular case. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: It is with capital that is lacking appreciation of the 
needs of labour. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I only know tliis, that if T was to try and get round 
my Honourable friend, Mr. K. Ahmed, it ■would take mo a good long time ! 
To end on a less controversial note, T whole-heartedly agree with what my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, lias said, and which has been supported by 
Mr. Thampan and Mr. Jog, with regard to the conditions of poorly paid 
Government employees. My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, it is 
true, has given a reply which seems convincing, partly because of the 
financial stringency at the moment; but I for one would suggest to Mr. 
Joshi to lead a strong deputation to the Government of India and to ip- 
and show what the necessities of the case are an^d how ^ey can best be 
met For instance, the Finance Member referred to the difficulty of giving 
even death benefits because of the expense involved. I would not regard 
the expenditure of a mere 20 lakhs of rupees as some thing which should 
prove a positive obstacle in the way of canning out such a measure of 
justice I for one would submit even to higher taxation for confemng a 
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benefit like this upon a large body of deserving people, and I say that mi 
friend, Mr. Joshi, and the other champions of the poorly paid Govemmenl 
employees would do well to keep pegging away at that question and to brin^ 
it on to a more practical plane by leading a deputation to the Govemmeni 
of India with a view to more speedy action. Mere discussion on the flooi 
of this House is often infructuous and does not lead anywhere, and there 
are better ways of getting from Government the relief which you think is: 
most needed. For the reasons that I have given, while I support all that 
Mr. Joshi said in the first fifteen minutes of his speech, I am afraid, I 
cannot follow at all .his line of reasoning when he talked of the deficiency 
of labour legislation in this country. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I am thankful to my friend, Mr. Joshi, for 
initiating this discussion. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair, which was occupied by Sir Hari Singh Gour.] 

I cannot appreciate why, whenever there is a discussion about labour 
in this House, the representatives of capital should think that they must 
say something against it. Western notions are so much on our brain that 
we cannot think of anything except the Marxian theory of class conflict. 
Why should we accept it as gospel truth, that the different classes in 
India should be always fighting? I think it is against the true Indian 
ideal and hero I shall have the support of my friend, Kaja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar, about his VarnaahTam ideal of India. Why should the 
different classes always consider that their interests are clashing? It has 
become a fashion to compare India with other European countries as 
regards her defence, finance, incidence of taxation, and other things; I 
would like to ask, not so much about labourers who get some work for 
their little wages, but what about those who do not get any employment 
•as compared to the unemployed in other countries. The big question 
that has engrossed thb attention of all the civilised world is about un- 
employment : and what is the reply of our Government about that 
question of unemployment in India? Have they any unemployment 
' insurance scheme? Have we even collected the statistics not only of the 
industrial labour, but of the agricultural labour as well, throughout this 
vast land? I think Mr. Joshi should have raised this question. The 
prosperity of a country depends largely in finding sufficient occupation for 
its people. 

Then, the other questions about old ago pensions and sick insurance 
and all those similar questions that are engrossing the attention of real 
leaders of the labour and of public opinion in other countries are not even 
thought of in this country. If I raise this question now in this House, 

I know the stereotyped reply will be that it is a matter for the 
Provincial Governments, and perhaps it may also be said that 
that is a transferred subject with which the Government of India have 
no concern. But I think even as model legislation the Government of 
India should some day think of initiating legislation for unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions, insurance against sickness and other kindred 
matters. I personally believe that, for the solution of the Indian trouble, 
one day we shall have to tackle the unemployment problem. It is a very 
important problem on which all our energies and attention should be 
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concentrated, Hut the Government of India are very negligent about these 
matters. They are busy about taxation, but they do not consider the 
question of initiating beneficial legislation of this character. 

Now, Sir, I shall only say a word about a specific question which has 
been replied to by the Honourable the Finance Member about otfice’rs 
who unfortunately die at the end of their service, but before actually 
■completing 30 years, and leave behind them a host of dependents uncared 
for or unprovided for. Sir George Schuster showed great sympathy for 
these unfortunate officers, but all he said was that these people should 
have set apart a portion of their pay as provision for rainy days. If 
that is the argument of Government, I think we can say with greater 
force that for the highly paid officers there need not be any pensionary 
scheme at all, because those who are paid higher salaries can easily set 
apart a large part of their salary as provision for old age and for their 
children. It is not in human nature to be ready for death always and to 
provide for the future and set apart a portion of one’s small salary. 
Human mind generally thinks that man will live long enough. I remem- 
ber many cases, some of them very hard cases indeed, where the main 
bread winner of the family died almost nearing the full term of office, 
that is 30 years, and the dependents were left stranded. I think, though 
the whole scheme may cost about 15 or 18 lakhs. Government should still 
consider sympathetically the cases of these unfortunate people. Sir, with 
these W'ords, I support the motion of my friend, Mr. Joshi. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I find myself in an unusually 

difficult position this afternoon. Those of my colleagues on these benches, 
who have had during the last three and a half days to deal with motions 
for cuts, have in the main had to deal with questions of general ])olicy. I 
am not only asked to do tliat this afternoon, but I am asked to deal wdth a 
multiplicity of details, with many of which I am not really concerned. My 
Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has dealt very fully with the points 
which concern his Department, but other Departments have been mentioned, 
such, for instance, as the Home Department which is concerned with the 
grievance of Mr. Joslii, which was that the proposed All-India Federation 
of Government Servants was not recognised. The reason for that. Sir, 
was that it did not comply with the recognition rules which lay down that 
an association of Government servants in order to be recognised must be 
homogeneous. I am very much afraid, therefore, that I cannot satisfy 
him on that point. 

Well, Sir, the brunt of the attack on my Department as usual has 
come from my friend, Mr. Joshi. I greatly admire Mr. Joshi’s sincerity ; I 
greatly admire his consistency; still more do I admire and envy his persist- 
ence. If he will excuse a comparison, I cannot fail to be reminded on an 
occasion such as this of one of the most celdnated birds in poetry, the 
raven in the famous poem of that name by Edgcr Allan Pae. Now, Sir, 
the raven was a very laconic bird. It had only one word in its vocabulary 
and that word was ‘‘never more”. Now, nobody can accuse Mr. Joshi of 
being laconic, but, if I may say so, it docs seem to me that he suffers 
from the raven’s fault of repetition. Tho burden of his annual dirge is 
invariablv that Government are doing nothing. Now, Sir, I shall have to 
aay a few words about that later, but before I do so, I should like to deal 
with the specific grievances that he and one or two other Members have 
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raised in regard to the Departments in my charge. I should have thought 
that the better occasion for voicing the grievances of the Postal and Tele- 
graph employees would have been when the demand for the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department comes up for discussion, as it probably will 
tomorrow afternoon, but as the points have been raised, I will do my best 
to deal with them now. They are, as far as I can make out, five in 
number, and 1 must say that 1 feel that, if Members of this House have 
no stronger grievances than those voiced this afternoon against the 
Department, it says a great deal for the Department. Now, the first of 
these grievances related to the foreign mail sorters, and was that they 
have to spend a considerable amount of time away from their headquarters 
and they receive mu insufticient allowance for so doing. I am glad to be 
in a position to infonn Mr. Josh* and also Mr. Jog. if he had been in his 
seat, that that grievance has been settled. We do agree that this is an 
exceptional case, quite an exceptional case, in which the stay away from 
the headquarters is unusually long. In the next two or three days, orders 
will issue increasing the halting allowance to this class of employee, 
though perhaps not quite to the extent that they could wish. 

I now return to the question of late fee and express charges. Here 
T regret that I am not in a position to give such a satisfactory reply. It 
seems to me iiiulouhtedly that the proportion of the amount of these 
ehargcis wDicli is retained by postal employees partakes of the nature of 
f)ay for worl: done, and I cannot myself sec that it is any more improper 
to subject it to the cut than it is to subject ordinary pay to the same 
cut. 

Then, Mr. Jog raised the question of people being kept in acting appoint- 
ments for a long time. Well, Sir, that is inherent in the present position. 
The Posts find Telegraphs Department is a department,, the volume of the 
work of which varies very greatly from time to time. I think it would 
be a very had policy if the Department were to confirm as permanent 
officials persons who, if the Department’s business continues to decline, 
may not hc' required, oi* whose retention may be rendered unnecessary by 
further re-organizations. When, as we all hope will happen in the near 
future, — one could wish that signs of its doing so are rather more apparent 
' than they are at present, — the business of the Department again resumes 
its normal upward trend, then it will be possible to adopt a different 
policy as regards making the staff permanent. In the meantime, I think 
that it should ho recognised that those who are employed even on an 
officiating basis only are luckier than the great number of people who are 
unable to secure work of any kind even on a temporary footing in this 
time of general unemployment, 

Mr. Joshi and Mr. Jog further voiced the grievances of postmen and 
the lower grade servants in general in regard to promotion to higher* grades. 

I have looked into that case in the course of the last day or two in connec- 
tion with the motions for cut and I am glad to find that there is very little 
in this grievance. My Honourable friend, the Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs, received a deputation on the subject quite recently and 
was able to take what Mr. Joshi will, I am sure, regard n.s satisfactoi^ 
action in regard to the only grievance that he was able to find, and that is 
the grievance that the senior postmen are subjected to examination before 
they can be regarded as qualified for lower division clerkships. I entirely 
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sympathise with the view that it is rather hard on them to reqhire them to 
pass examinations at their time of life. One of the nightmares I had for 
niany years after getting into the Indian Civil Service was that I should 
be called upon to pass the examination again within a week and, that, 
if I did not do so, I should lose my job. In order to meet this grievance, 

decided with my full concurrence that the Heads 
of Circles should be empowered at their discretion to exempt from test those 
senior members of the postmen staff whom they consider deserving of the 
concession and that these men may be promoted to any of the posts for 
which they are otherwise eligible without passing the test if the Heads of 
Circles are satisfied of their general suitability. Orders communicating 
this decision will be issued also in the course of the next few days. 

As regards the general position in respect of the prospects of promotion 
of postmen, mail guards, and the lower grade staff generally, those have 
been consider.ably improved of late. They used to be eligible for 11 per 
cent, of the vacancies only ; now they are eligible for at least 60 per cent. ; 
and in fact, if they are good enough to go on to the upper division, they are 
eligible for as much as 76 per cent. I cannot, therefore, agree that there 
is any grievance under this head. 

Mr- Jog mentioned that the B. M. S. Inspectors, I think he said at 
Poona, are over- worked. I gather that some complaints have been made. 
I find that the matter is under reference to the Heads of Circles and I can 
assure the House that there is no desire to cut staff so far as to give 
legitimate ground for complaint. The Heads of Circles are always ready 
to discuss specific cases of complaint with local branches of the Union. 
The Director General will look further into that and set matters right if 
necessary. 


My Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, raised the question of the Trade 
Disputes Act with special reference to the strike on the M. & S. M. Rail- 
way. Before I deal with that latter point, I can only repeat the assurance 
that I gave the House, I think it was in September last, that I was looking 
into the whole question of the revision of the Trades Disputes Act in the 
light of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour. Consi- 
deration of this question is still in progress, but we have had so many other 
pre-occupations late that it has not been possible to come to any final 
conclusions in regard to it. We hope !x> do so before long. 


Now, Sir, I turn to the allegations of indifference, negligence and the 
rest which have been brought against the Government because of their noh- 
intefereiice in the matter of the Perambur Railway Strike. The whole 
subject has been discussed so often and at such length on the floor of this 
House that it is quite unnecessary for me to go into the ments of the . case, 
r merely wish to explain the attitude of my Department in regard to the 
request or rather the absence of a request for the appointment of a boa^ 
of conciliation. We, in* this Department, received no request for a board 
of cGnciUation until towards the end of December last. My Honpur^We 
friend, Mr Thampan, is quite aware of the rules on the subject. He 
knows that a board of conciliation can be appointed by Gov^ment on the 
applicatioi^ of either side, and that it must be appointed if both sides 
apply. I maintain that there was m necessity whatever for the Govern- 
ment of India. . . , 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan; I did not hear my Honourable frieiid well. Does 
not the Act provide, if the Government so choose, for the appointment of 
« eoacihation board on the application of one party alone? 

Ske Jbnourabla Sir Trank Noyce: 1 have said that a board can be 
appointed if one party applies. That is the point to which 1 am coming. 
I thought that my Honourable friend knew quite well that it could be 
appointed if only one party applied. The point 1 wish to emphasise is that 
we did not get an application from either part^ until the enct of December, 
and I take it that when a man in Mr. Giri s position who> I have ho doubt 
whatever, is very well conversant with the provisions of the Act and the', 
rules thereunder, did not apply, that moans that he and his party did not 
want a conciliation board at that stage. There is no reason whatever why, 
when the two parties to a dispute know perfectly well what the rules on 
the subject are, the Government should interfere at an earlier stage than 
is necessary, and that stage presumably comes when one party to the 
dispute applies for the appointment of a conciliation board .... 

Mr. K. T. Thampan: Is my Honourable friend sure that the M. & S. M. 
Union did not apply to the Member in charge of Eailways? 

The Honottrable Sir Trank Noyce : I am not concerned with the applica- 
tion to the Railway Department. I am concerned with the application to 
my Department. The rules definitely lay down certain provisions. Here 
is the rule. 

‘•An appJication for reference of a trade dispute to a Court or Board shall be made 
in Form A and shall be forwarded by registered post in triplicate to the Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Department of Industries and Labour.*' 

That is the rule on the subject and that rule was followed towards the 
end of December. It was only then that we got an application for the 
reference of this dispute to a board of conciliation. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know the date of receipt of the applies^ 

' ttion? 

The Hcmourable Sir Trank Noyce: The first formal application for a 
board of conciliation complying with the provisions of rule 4 of the Indian 
Trades pisputes Rules was made to the Government of India by the Union 
on the 29th December, 1932, several days after the Citizens* Committee 
bad been functioning and when apparently it became evident to the labour 
side ihat their case was not as strong or as generally acceptable as they 
had thought it to be. By that time it was obviously no use whatever for 
the Government of India to appoint a conciliation board. They could 
not have appointed a better conciliation board than the one which was 
already in existence and which was presided over by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. James, lie must, after the remarks which have been made 
by Members of this House on sundry occasions, Be wondering how much 
truth there is in the Biblical maxim ‘‘Blessed are the peace makers’*. 

I now pass on to another point which wawj raised by my Honourable 
friend, Mir. Thampan, in regard to the non-registration of two trade 
uniiMiB. I think that is a proyinpial matter, but J shall be glad to look 
into it to see ... . 
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Mr. K. P, Thampan: The Aravaiiktvdu Cordite ilSaotory is not a 
provinoiai matter. 

!^ke BoiKMirabla Sir Prank Koyce: The actual registration of tha union 
is, 1 think, a provincial mutter. I know that the union is a union of 
servants of 'the Army Department, out the actual registration of the union 
is a provincial matter. 

It is unnecessary for nie to say much about the point raised by the 
Honourable Member from Burma, especially as he is absent froin the 
House, His grievance was that we had taken rather too drastic action 
on a recommendation of the Eoyal Commission on Labour and had 
abolished an appointment which iie thought ought not to have been 
abolished. (However, as the gentleman holding the appointment in 
question seems to have found a more useful scope of work under the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, whereas the Labour GommiS'- 
sion thought he had no work at all to do, it seems a case of **A11 is well 
that ends well’’. I can say no more in regard to the very impoitont 
point raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, than that the qpestion 
of unemployment is one of the very greatest difficulty. He knows as 
well as 1 do that it is a provincial question and that Ft is for the provinces 
to take action in the first instance on it, but any assistance that &e 
Government of India can give them in the way of information ot in 
any other way will be readily given • 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Mlibimi* 
madan Bural) : May 1 point out that it is the Government of India which, 
is the largest employer of labour in railways and post offices? 

» 

The Honourable Sir Piaiik Noycef They are the largest employeni of 
labour and they have also the smallest proportion of unemployment, l.do. 
feel myself from my recollection of what the Boyal Commission on Labour 
said on this subject that that part cf their report was one of the least 
satisfactory. It was bound to be so owing to the inherent difficulty of 
the problem. There is after all no country in the world which has solved 
the unemployment problem. Even in England which, at any sate, has 
taken the best measures for alleviating the distress arising out ol un« 
employment, they have not solved the problem of unemployment and 
other countries are in an even worse state. Unemployment is a condi* 
tion which iarisos out of world conditions and the only real cure for it is 
economic recovery. 

I now come back to the points raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi. He wants factory legislation expedited. We issued a very lengthy 
circular on this subject and the last reply came in only a fortnight ^o. 
lie printed opinions run to between 2uij and 300 foolscap pages aud it 
will obviously take considerable time to digest them and to get our 
legislation in a form in which it could be placed before this House. .Ks 
also wanted to know what investigations have been ipade as regapis 
health insurance. There, Sir, we put the matter before the Standing 
Advisory Committee of this Department and we got into. touch with the 
Public .Health Commissioner who is making efforts to secure .statistical 
material, forms, etc., from E^land in order that we can get some sorfc 
of basis on whiph to work. This question of health insure^npe is going 
to prove an. extremely difficult one and we have to try and get satisfactory 
irfbrmation before we can get to work on it. Mr. Joshi also wanted* 
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to know why last year we did not appoint an adviser to the Geneva 
Delegation. The only reason for our failure to do so was financial 
stringency and that reason will, 1 icar, probably apply idso this year. 
Then, Mr. Joshi also raised the question of maternity benefit. There 
1 think 1 am right in saying that there has bee^ no depiarture from the 
recommendation of the ]^yal Commission on Labour. What the Boyal 
Commission recommended was not all-India legislation, but legislation 
throughout India, which was a different matter and which implied that 
steps should be taken by the provinces. I gather from the report showing 
the action which has been taken oh the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion that the provinces have the milter under consideration, but that 
they are held up by the general depression. 

Having dealt in such detail as is possible within the limited time at 
my disposal with specific points, I should like to dwell just for a minute 
or two with what seems to be the fundamental weakness in Mr. Joshi *s 
position. He finds it impossible to rid himself of an entirely false idea 
of the position of Government in regard to matters of labour or indeed 
of any other legislation. All that Qovomment have. to do in his view' 
is to foim a conclusion on what would be the ideal and then to enforce 
that ideal by legislation. Mr. Joshi must realise, if be reflects, that such 
a course is not merely unwise, but it is also impossible. Even in the case 
of the most autocratic countries, there are limits to the extent to which 
reform can be enforced by legislation. Inhere are limits, as a close study 
of the method of that Government for which hig speeches reveal that ho 
has such a wholehearted admiration — ^I am referring to the Government 
of Soviet Bussia — to the extent to which reform can be enforced by 
executive action. In India the day is long past, if it ever existed, 
when the Government of India could operate in the ideal world of JVfr. 
Joshi's imagination. I am not thinking mainly of difficulties arising fr.im 
the presence of elected Legislatures. I readily acknowledge the support 
given in this House to the measures we have introduced and I do not 
dhubt that that support will be continued to all well considered proposals. 

.! [At this stage Mr, Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Sbanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

But the power of this Legislature to legislate effectively in vacuo 
as it were is also limited. The Legislature is no more able than the 
executive to re-mould the world in a year or two according to their 
heart's desire. They cannot go very far without a solid measure of 
public opinion behind them and without a more effective demand for the 
steps they attempt. There are many views to be considered: the views 
of the employers, the views of the general public and the views of labour 
and it is of the views of labour that I am thinking at this moment. Now, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, pleads that labour is ignorant and 
unable to voice its needs adequately. If that is so, what about the 
leaders of labour? What are they doing ti educate labour? I am afraid, 
I see remarkably little evidence of efforts on their part to educate those 
whom they profess to represent.^ What we are, Sir, here asking for ’S 
active and constructive co-operation from the labour side. We in this 
House have been engaged for over a year in a substantial programme of 
labour legislation, but I think most Members would find it difficult to say 
what labour’s attitude in these matters is. Pains are taken to see that 
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Uiey get the views of various interests on subjects like Medical Councils, 
the import duty on cinematograph hhns, or sugar-candy and the like, 
lut I wonder if a single Member opposite has been asked by a labour 
union to support any of our Bills. 

Dr, Ziauddin A h m ads You are having too many of them. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is an interruption of which 
I hope Mr. Joshi will take due notice. All we get is a series of complaints 
from Mr. Joshi and, 1 am afraid, little else. 1 do not believe that labour 
i^ apathetic: it is facing particularly hard times at present. But I would 
suggest that those who profess to speak for it are making too little effort 
to keep a close touch with it. They are apt to show more interest in 
securing the reinstatement of 93 men who left their employment a year 
before or in considering who is to go to Geneva than in a labour measure 
which may affect the welfare of hundreds of thousands of work-people 
for years to come. Sir, I have spoken plainly and Mr. Joshi may think 
too emphatically, but I do feel very strongly that what we want is that 
labour should for a short space turn its critical eye from Government to 
itself. I want, in conclusion, to gay that 1 cannot imagine any better 
evidence of Government’s desire to iiapiement the recommendations of 
the Whitley Commission on Labour than the fact that one of the most 
valuable Members of that Commission is now Joint Secretary in tie 
Department which is concerned with the consideration of its Beport. 
Sir, Mr. Clow’s zeal that the laboura oi his Commission should not prove 
infructuous has not, I can assure the House, abated, though possibly 
his angle of vision occasionally slightly changes when he realizes the 
administrative difficulties in the way of carrying out tEeir proposals. 
T think that concludes all that I have to say and I must apologize for 
having detained the House so long. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. Deputy President, I am very grateful to those 
Honourable Members who spoke in favour of my miotiori. Sir, the replies 
of the Government of India were in parts good, but in some other parts 
they were bad (Laughter) and very bad as aonie of the Honourable 
Members say. I am sorry. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member is 
not here, but he complained that I imported prejudice into my speech 
while talking about the payment of gratuity and provident fund for the 
poor Government employees and about the pension rules of the inferior 
servants. My own feeling is that I not only did not bring any prejudice 
to bear in my speech on this subject, hut my fear is that the Honourable 
Member tried to misrepresent me to some extent. I am sorry he is not 
here. He said, Sir, that I intended to say that most of the benefit of 
the partial restoration of the cut goes to the superior servants. Mr. 
Deputy President, I am a member of sufficiently long standing in this 
House and I have also been sufficiently long in public life to understand 
that out of fihe amount required for the restoration of the cut a great 
part goes to what we may call the poorer classes of Government employees. 
But my point is this. The cut, Sir, would not have been restored had 
the superior service people not been involved in that. T want him to 
reply to the point as to whether the cut ^^ould have been restored if the 
superior services had not been involved. (Hear, hear.) 

Then the Honourable Member said that the establishment of the 
scl^eme which I had proposed might involve some addition to emoluments. 
That may be so. But njy point is that the Government of India can 
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s^ord to spend some money on things which are absolutely necessary. I 
am not one of those people who are aslung him to reduce .the rates of 
income-tax. 1 feel that the Government of India should have some money 
in order to undertake some schemes which are absolutely essential and 
which cannot be postponed. The Honourable the Finance Member referred 
to the fact that there is no magic fund. Sir, 1 do not suggest that there 
is a magic fund, but there is suibcient fund and sufhcient capacity of 
the Government of India to get funds* if there is felt to be a great need* 
for that purpose. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member did not tell 
the House when the ideas about these schemes were first brought forward. 
The question of the inferior servants and their pension and leave rules 
has been placed by myself before this Legislature for more than ten 
years. The scheme for a provident fund and gratuities was first talked 
about and considered in the year 1924. The Government of India since 
then have had crores of rupees, to be spent over the Lee concessions and 
such-like. Why did not they postpone the Lee concessions and undertake 
these schemes and give effect to them? (Hear, hear.) Sir, I do not wish 
to go into the other questions dealt with by the Honourable the Finance 
Member. My friend, Mr. Mody, said that the time is not yet for labour 
measures and he said that the Government of India have passed as many 
as six labour Acts during the last ten years. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: And amended twelve. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: Now, how many Acts did the Government of Indio 
pass for the protection of the industry? He did not reply to that. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : And how much bounty has been paid to them ? 

Mr. N. M. Jotfii: As regards labour legislation, the position is this. 
If the country is prepared for industrialisation, the country is equally 
prepared for labour legislation. Sir, the world has suffered on account of 
the fact that it has had industrialisation first and then it tried to pass 
labour legislations a century afterwards. Mr. Peputy Pesident, in the 
, case of people, who lived in the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, there may have been some reason for making the 
mistake of effecting industrialisation without passing labour legislation 
simultaneously, because they had no experience to gp by. But certainly 
there is no reason why Mr. Mody should ask us to make another mistake. 
We have now before us the whole experience iof the world that, if you 
industrialise without taking sufficient care to avoid the evils of indust- 
rialisation, the removal of those evils will cost you much more and will 
take a much longer time. I am not, therefore, prepared to wait any 
longer. I believe. Sir, that we should go on with our labour legislation as 
we (go on with our industrialisation simultaneously. 

Then, Sii;, coming to the Honourable Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour, ho said that there was no hope of the 
All-India Federation of the Government Employees Associations being 
recognised, on the ground that they were not a homogeneous class. But 
Kow can there be a Federation of Associations of different classes of Gov- 
ernment employees which is homogenous? It is an impossible thing, if 
Government expect that all the Associations taken together vrill be 
homogeneous. Either they are placing before us an impossible task or 
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they iirS i^hbHng the fact that, in spite of differences^ these organisations 
ate hbrnogenhous. they are homogeneoub in this sense that all rules 
reiSpArdihg pehsibn, leave and other matters arc common to them alh The 
Fbderatidn of all these Associations is a homogeneous body for this purpose. 
Therefore, there is nothing wrong in their recognising this body and the 
rules are hot, ih my judgment, violated by the recognition. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable Member gave some reply as riigards tiui 
condition of the postal employees which, though not (piilc satisfactory, 
certainly gave something for these postal employees and removed their 
complaints to some extent at least. He also said that the registration 
of trade unions of Government employees was a provincial subject. My 
recollection is that it is the Government of India that issued a circular to 
all provinces and even to some Registrars of Trade Unions that the Asso- 
ciations of Government servants should not be registered. As a matter 
of fact, I remember, while hearing evidence at Lahore as a member of 
the Royal Commission, the Director of Industries at Lahore who was the 
Registrar of Trade Unions stated in his evidence that he did not register 
the Trade Union of Government employees, because he was asked not to. 

Mr. A. G, Glow: (Government of India: Nominated Official) : By whom? 

iCr. N. H. Joshi: If the Registrar in Bombay refuses to register, if 
the Registrar in Lahore refuses to register, if Registrars in other provinces 
refuse to register Trade Unions of Government servants, certainly there 
must be an order from Government, wliicli is the Central (lovcrnment. 

Mr. A. G. Glow: Sir, may I say that to the best of luy recollection 
the Central Government never issued such an order? Registration is of 
course a statutory right which any union can claim by application to the 
Registrar. 1 think the Government of India did issue a circular suggesting 
to Associations of Government serviints that they need not apply for 
registration. That is quite a different matter, but, so far as I know, 
they have never issued any mstructioiis to Registrars. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Well, Sir, 1 quite realise that registration is a right 
given by statute and it is on co-ccount of that fact that wo could insist and 
compel the Registrar in Bombay to register tlio Union of Government 
servants; when he was told that tin? matter would he taken to the High 
Court, he registered the Trade Union in Bombay. But, Sir, I do not 
wish to dw-ell on that point. Wo know that we have a right to get Unions 
registered. That is given to us by the statute and oven (k>vernmeut 
circulars cannot take away that right. 

Then., Sir, as regards the question of maternity benefit legislation, 
the Honourable Member said that the Royal Commission had stated that 
there should be legfelation throughout the coinitry, but it did nut state 
that there should be all-India legislation. My own view, Sir, is that if 
there is to be legislation throughout the country, it is a much better plan 
that there slioTild be legislatton passed by the Central Government instead 
of expecting twerv province to pf'ss separate legislation. 

Then, Sir, coining to the general question with which the Honourable 
Member dealt, namelv, the position of Government as regards labour 
legislatibn, he ’said that the power of Government to impose legislation 
upon the country is limited. T thought it was not limited, when we 
consider the kind of legislation whi^^h Government passed at the last Sinua 
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Session and even at the last Session at Delhi. I thought they liad power 
to pass any legislation against the wliolo country, and I wonder why the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour 
should be so modest and say that he has not got sufficient power to pass 
a small leigislation for benefiting the working classes in this county. 

Sir, the Honourable Member' suggested that 1 should give a little more 
attention to find fault with ourselves and indulge in a little introspection 
instead of spending my time in finding fault with Ciovemment. Sir, I 
assure the Honourable Member that I do spend some time in considering 
our position. 1 am not one of those people who think that we have no 
faults. At least I see that there are many faults in me. I also realise 
that our position is weak and that we could improve the trade union 
movement, still I feel that while we improve ourselves, there is nothing 
wrong if we try to improve Gk)vernment. 

Sir, I have finished and I leave my motion in the hands of the House. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is : 

*That the demand under the head 'Department of Industries and Labour’ be reduced 
by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 4,69,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defr<vy the charges which will oome in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the 'Department of Industries and 
fljaboiir’.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Tomorrow 
morning the House will resume consideration of the second stage with a 
y discussion on Demand No. 18 — Salt and the other demands, except those 
that have been disposed of in the order in which they appear on the order 
paper. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
10th March, 1938. 
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STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

.■hf ^ HonowaWe Sir Brolendra Hitter (Leader of the House) : 
Mr. Deputy President, with your permission, 1 wish to make the usual 
forecast of Government business for next week. On Monday motions 
will be made for the election of Members to the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee and the Public Accounts Committee. On Tuesday, as Honourable 
Members already know, the election of the President will be held. During 
the week Government will introduce the following Bills : 

(1) A Bill to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 

1930. This Bill will extend the operation of the Act for a 
period of seven months. 

(2) A Bill to supplement the Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agree- 

ment) Amendment Act, 1932. The purpose of this Bill is 
merely to remove certain discrepancies and anomalies in 
the Act which have appeared as a result of experience and 
further examination. 

(3) A Bill to supplement the provisions of the Bengal Public Secu- 

rity Act, 1932, the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, 1933, 
the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act, 1932, the 
United Provinces Special Powers Act, 1932, and the Punjab 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, for certain purposes. 
This Bill will be on the lines of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1932. 

The chief legislative business of the week will be the Finance Bill. 
The Honourable the Finance Member will move on Monday that the Bill 
be taken into consideration; and as many days ns may be necessary will be 
devoted to its consideration. If there should be time, the Indian Medical 
Council Bill will be set do\vn for further consideration, and Government 
will move for the consideration of the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Worlnnen*s Compensation (Amendment) Bill. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— confd. 

Second Stage — contd . 

Demand No. 18 — Salt. 

Mr.. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
will now resume consideration of the second stage of the General Budget. 
The motion before the House is : 

“That a Bum not exceeding Rs. 72,03,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come Ju course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st ’day of March, 1934, in respect of Salt . 

( 1863 ) 
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Undesirability of the Continuance of the Salt Tax. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I move the motion which is in my name, that is : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Salt* be reduced by Rs. 100.*’ 

1 will discuss in this connection the salt policy of the Government of 
India, i.e.y the taxation on salt. In this connection, Sir, 1 will inform 
the House that at present there are two forms of taxes on salt. One is 
under the Finance Act, that is, the excise duty and the other is under a 
separate Act called the Additional Import Duty Act. On the present occa- 
sion, I want to draw the attention, of the Treasury Benches to the second 
item, because the first question we can discuss on the Finance Bill. So, I do 
pot take that aspect today. 1 want to suggest to the Treasury Benches 
that this tax practically affects Bihar, Bengfd and Assam mostly, and 
so these three provinces are mostly concerned with this taxation on 
salt. If you will see the history of this A^t, you will find that the 
history of the matter begins with the recommendation of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Conimitee (1924-1925), which, in paragraph 179 of their 
report, recorded certain opinions of the lines on which an enquiry might 
be made with a view to removing the handicaps on the Indian manufac- 
ture of salt in the matter of supply of salt to Bengal. The Committee also 
recorded its opinion that it was desirable that India should be made self- 
supporting in the matter of salt supply if this could be secured by the 
granting of a strictly temporary advantage to the local manufacturer and 
considered that this aspect of the question should be enquired into by the 
Tariff Board. Then, Government, before sending this matter to the 
Tariff Board, desired to have the opinion of the Central Board of Revenue, 
but the Central Board of Revenue concluded that there was no prima 
facie case for such reference 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) *. Mr. Deputy 
President, ns the time of the House is limited for discussing grants, I 
w'ould like to remind the Honourable Member and the House that the 
matter with whicli the Honourable Member is dealing is bound to come 
up for discussion in this House in connection with any action which may 
' be proposed as regards additional salt duty. I may inform the House 
that the Committee of this Assembly, which is considering what action 
to recommend to the Assembly in regard to this matter has not yet 
made its final repoi*t; but in any case, if the duty is to be continued, it is 
bound to come before the House, because the present Act expires on the 
Slst March, 1938. I would suggest, therefore, that a more suitable occa- 
sion for considering this matter will be available to this House. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In this connection I want to draw your 
attention, Mr. Deputy President, that we want that this Bill should not 
come before the Assembly at all. I want to suggest that Government 
should not bring that Act to continue, the additional salt duty and that 
this is the proper time for placing the arguments before them, so that 
they may not bring that Bill at all and the Committee of the House 
also may know the opinion of the Members of this side of the House 
and the opinion of the Local Governments in order that they may decide 
that there is absolutely no case for continuing that Act. For that reason, 

I sumbit, that .you will permit me to place my remarks. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Of course the 
Chair cannot prevent the Honourable Member from raising a discussion 
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OD th© desirability of continuing the additional duty or tax if he desires 
to do so on this particular motion. But, in view of what the Honour- 
able the Finance Member has stated, the Chair would make a suggestion 
to the Honourable Member and the House. The time of the House is 
very valuable, and, especially as the result of experience, it has been found 
that very few of the numerous demands are really discussed in the 
House. The Act imposing the additional salt duty will come up definitely 
for consideration before the termination of this Session in Delhi, because 
the present Act continues only up to the 31st March, 1933. When the 
Government bring proposals to continue the operation of that Act, it 
will then be the proper time for the House lo discuss whether it will be 
desirable to do so. In view of this, the Chair would suggest to the Hon- 
ourable Member whetlier he would not r'eally be utilising his own time 
and the time of the House more valuably if he were to pass on to the 
other motions. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Mr. Deputy President, I accept your sug- 
gestion and bow' to your desire, but I will take the time of the House cnly 
for five minutes more. I only suggest what we want, and if the Honour- 
able Member says that they are not willing to bring that Act, then the 
matter will die out. I only want to say that we do not w^ant the con- 
tinuance of the Additional Import Duty Act. It affects very much my 
province. Already injustices have several times been done to Bihar. 
The Bihar Government is opposed to this Act. The Bengal and Assam 
Governments are opposed to this Act. All the Governments are opposed 
to this Act, and the Bihar Government has sent a deputation to the 
Government of India, and the whole of my constituency shares the view 
of the Bihar Government in this matter that this taxation affects Bihar 
very much and the effect of this Act is that the price of salt has gone 
very high; and though a portion of that tax goes to the Bihar Govern- 
ment, it do^es not help the consiimers at hH. The consumers pay very 
much on account of this additional import duty to the Aden millowners 
and I would suggest that the matter should not be brought before this 
House later and that either th© Act should bo repealed or that it should 
jnot be further extended. 

With these remarks, and, in view of what my Honourable friend, Sir 
George Schuster, has said, and, as desired by you, I ask the leave of 
the House to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. K. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 72,03,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Salt*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 19 — Opium. 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr. Pi. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
Is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 55,87.000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
•ending the 31st day of March, 19M, in respect of Opium . 

The motion was adopted. 

A 2 
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Demand No. 19A — Excise. 

Ur. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,68,000 be granted to the Gk>vernor General in 
Council to defray the charges 'which will come in course of payment durjng the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Excise*.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 20 — Stamps. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
as: 


“That a sum not e^^cecding Rs. 16,43,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Stamps*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 21 — ^Forest. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,11,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in coRirso of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Forest*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


^Demand No. 22 — ^Irrigation (including Working Expenses), Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 

is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,24,000 be G^i’i^nted to the Governor Gk^neral in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Irrigation (including Working 
Expenses), Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 23 — ^Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department (including 

WoRiaNG Expenses). 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The motion 
before the House is: 

“That a sum not .exceeding Rs. 10,44,09,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defrav the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t dav of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depart* 
ment (including Working Expen8eB)^” 
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Position of the Posts and Telegraphs Department in Bengal and 

Assam Circle. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim. (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Eural) ; Sir, I beg to move ; 

'That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department (includ- 
ing Working Expensjes)* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

It is not my purpose in any way to bring in controversial matters at 
this belated hour of the budget discussion, but I should like to point out 
one or two salient facts which have been agitating the minds of my 
constituency, especially the people of Eastern Bengal. The constituency 
which I have the honour to represent comprises a fairly large area, about 
800 square miles, if not more. We have some big islands also within 
that area, viz., Hatiya, Sundip, Kutubdiya and Mascal. 

I really do not know what guides the policy of Government in this 
Department at Calcutta in the matter of bringing them in close touch 
with the remotest parts wherefrom they get lots of revenue. The people 
in my part of the country go to almost all parts of tlio world, not excluding 
America even. They sometimes go to Arabia, Persia, China and Japan; 
and people and colonists living in those parts have family connections 
with this part of the Presidency and they have money orders remittances, 
telegrams and letters written home quite often; and if Government were 
in a position to tell the House, I am quite certain — I have got some 
information at my disposal — they would have surely known that the 
amount of communications I have referred to above is quite a large one.: 
But the very hard part of the whole thing is this : if the postal authorities 
scan the location of post and telegraph offices in various parts of thoi 
country wherefrom these people go, they must have found that in one 
spot there are quite a number and in other parts there are none. Some- 
times it is stated by the Department that perhaps it would not be a 
paying concern to put these offices in some of the islands of the Bay of 
Bengal. But my suggestion to tliem would be whether the people 
inhabiting those islands are not paying Government in various ways:, 
are they not paying money order fees and are they not paying to the 
Government in a hundred and one ways? If they are making a contri- 
bution to the general revenue in thuse channels, my submission ’s that 
they ought to have facilities in refcuru. Secondly, on a perusal of thq 
postal map of my district, you will find tJjat in a place called Hathazari, 
12 miles from the town of Chittagong, you will find about 50 to 60 tele- 
graph offices, whereas if you go south, even five miles, you will not find 
cne telegraph office within a radius of ten square miles. What is this 
due to? The Department, it seems, in the past had no time to lock 
to any thing else, except squeezing the public in the shape of dear post- 
cards and postage stamps. They never stir out of their den, and 
I am of opinion that the inspecting officers have been caring more 
for their travelling allowance than any thing else. As a matter 
of fact, if Government in this Department were alive to their 
duties and responsibilities to the people inhabiting that part, 
they would have made an effort to redress their grievances. But, 
as it is, even now it is not too late to mend matFers and come to the 
rescue of the people. A perusal of the m.ap of that district will show that 
to the south and south eastern parrs there are long ranges of hills, and 
suite a number of people live there. I do not know if the Chittagong 
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troubles^ are over, but if in those parts the poor people are looted, Govern* 
ment will not know what is really happening there. In that view of the 
matter I think it is to the interest of Government themselves that post 
and telegraph offices should be properly established at convenient centres 
m that area and in the Islands I have mentioned above. ^ < 

Secondly, I think I may also be permitted to say in this connection, 
though I have stated it in a general way, the position of the Department 
in Bengal and Assam Circle in some, other aspects also. If one happens 
to go towards the southern side of Assam, I mean the southern e.xtremity 
of Assam frontier, the position of the post offices there is really miserable, — 
<me will not find a post office even within a radius of 100 miles. Of course, 
Government know their business best, but I think the people inhabiting 
that part ha^ clamoured so often to redress their grievances to havO 
more post offices, but so far Government have not paid any heed to them^ 
1, therefore, think, Sir, that Government will be well advised in their; 
own interest to have more post and telegraph offices established to the 
southern and casterij side of Assam. 

About the general review of the l>epartment as a whole in the Bengal 
and Assam Circle, I have not much to say except perhaps that, in the 
headquarter offices and in the town sub-offices, at Calcutta, there is a 
great paucity of Muslims. 1 had the privilege of interpellating here with 
regard to the position of Mussalmans in that particular office and in iiie 
office of the Post Master and Post Master General at Calcutta and also 
in the other offices under the same roof, and the re]^y has been far from 
satisfactory. I do not like to say more beyond the fact that the repre- 
sentation of Muslims in the Bengal and Assam Circle should be increased, 
and in that connection I may suggesi that Government will do well to 
adopt the policy that has been followed by the Government of Bengal, 
because it will not be possible even with the help of an aeroplane to engraft 
people from Peshawar or Lahore to man the offices in Calcutta. Therefore, 
I suggest that tlie Government of India should adopt the policy which 
the Government of J^engal have followed in the matter of recruitment 
of the Mussulmans, who are more than 56 per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion. Muslims do not want favours, but mere justice. 

Certain friends of mine in Calcutta and Dacca told me that if Gov- 
ernment could devise a scheme so as to separate the postal side from 
the telegraph side, so far as the Assam and Bengal Circle was concerned, 
it will be an ideal proposition even from v commercial standpoint. I do 
not know if that question is being considered by Government, but T think 
that is a matter worth looking into, because it seems to me that the 
telegraph side everywhere in the Bengal and Assam Circle is overmanned, 
and I do not think it will tell, on efficiency, if a certain amount of staff 
is reduced from those who are over represented. 

In this connection 1 think I might be permitted to refer to another 
matter, because I shall be saved from moving softie other cuts standing 
in my name. The postal association, with which I am intimately con- 
nected, both here and in Calcutta, have written to the authorities suggesting 
that it would be desirable to spread the postal Services in the villSrges 
also in order to give facilities to the people, and it seems to me that the 
dep:artment have been indifferent to this matter. If anybodty cares to 
^ into the villages, he will find that a post office is in ehargb of a faian 
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who is generally paid Bs. five or Bs. six with a full fledged peon who is 
ftUowed to get Bs. 20 to Bs. 30. So the result is, expenses do not 
and a post office cannot prosper in a village; and thus people caniiot 
benefit in the least. My suggestion, therefore, is this, that some 
method should be devised by which the lower paid staff of some kind 
could be sent over to the villages to help the departmental agents, and 
this agency will then become more popular and stayable. 

There are one or two other matters which have been brought to the 
notice of the association with which we are connected. One is the position 
of the staff officers of these departuicnts. Jiefore the lietrenchiiient 
Committee reported on the working of this Jiepartment, the ISuperinteu- 
dents of Post Offices were first c|ass officers. I think they are not 
considered so now. Now, a Superintendent of Post Offices has an area 
to supervise almost equal to the area v/ldch is generally under a Com-! 
missioner of a Division, and, therefore, jif these Superintendents are 
degraded in the matter of their travelling and other .allowances, 1 do not 
know with what eye the public will look ujjon the Department as a whole.- 
My submission in that connection is that the department should devise 
some means to raise the status of their own officers. The Department is 
one of the most important in the civil ladministration of India. They havo 
worked well in the past, and they should not go down in public estimation 
under any circumstances. With these few remarks, I commend my 
motion for the consideration of the House. 

BIDC. Oeputiy PreBideiit (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

“That the demand under the head 'Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.’* 

Sir Thomas Ryan (Director General of Posts and Telegraphs): Sir, I 
regret very much that 1 was absent from the House when the Honourable 
Member opened his remarks, but I do not think that I have missed very 
much of what he said. 1 think he opened his remarks with a general 
complaint that the Posts and Telegraphs Department is not serving the 
Bengal province sufficiently, and that it has not extended its operations 
and its post offices throughout the Circle so as to give the public the 
service which they reasonably expect. 

I think it is within the recollection of Members of tliis House that for 
several years past, it has been the avowed policy of the Government to 
extend the postal operations in the rural areas, and from time to time in 
recent years statistics have been placed before this House, and they have 
also been included in the annual reports, showing the very largo number 
of new offices opened experimentally or as permanent additions to the 
postal system throughout the country. I have not got at the moment 
available separate statistics of this action relating to Bengal, but I am 
sure that the Bengal and Assam Circle shared fully in those measures. 
Unfortunately in the past couple of years, owing to financial difficulties, it 
has imdoubtedly been necessary to slow down in that direction, although 
even now our efforts are not completely stopped. I can assure the 
Honourable Member that, in view of what he has said, I shall make a 
special examination of the present position in this respect in the Bengal 
Circle, and that where consistently with' the financial position of the De- 
partment we can see reasonable opportunities of extending our operations 
and having more offices we shall endeavour to do so, but cannot pro- 
mise that there will be a very great advance in the immediate future-uf 
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view of the existing unsatisfactory condition of the Department as a whol^ 
There is, however, one method which I think the Honourable Member has 
hinted at — I am not quite sure that I caught all he said on the point— by 
which perhaps we may be able to make some advance to meet him. It has 
long been the policy of the Department where a small office would not pay 
for itself, if manned by Government servants paid on the regular scale, to 
employ what are called extra departmental agents, local school masters or 
other people who, for a small allowance, are willing to do a certain amount 
of postal work. In that way we have a great many branch post offices 
which are run very cheaply. Similar arrangements have also been in 
force, but not very extensively, for improving the delivery arrangements in 
various parts of the country without incurring heavy expense and people 
have been employed in certain cases on small allowances, not as regular 
full-fledged Government servants .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division : Muhammadan Kural) : What will 
happen at the time of the General Election when lots of pamphlets will 
have to be distributed to the electors during the elections to the Provincial 
Coimcils and the Legislative Assembly? 

An Honourable Member Is the Honourable Member singing or speak- 
ing? 

Sir Thomas Ryan : It is our policy and we have decided to extend further 
this system of increasing the delivery facilities and, I am sure, that the 
pamphlgts which my Honourable friend, Mr. Kabeer ud-Din Ahmed, is 
thinking of will be dealt with satisfactorily. We will certainly endeavour to 
increase, as far as our financial position allows our doing so, by the adop- 
tion of this particuarly economical method, the delivery facilities and the 
fa(!ilitios for collecting letters in the rural areas. As regards the telegraph 
system, it is not quite so easy to increase facilities without incurring 
additional expense as it generally means putting up lines and employing 
relatively liigh paid staff, for you cannot expect untrained people to work 
telegraph instruments. We will see how far we can go. We have 
every desire to give the service the coimtry demands, consistently with our 
financial limitations. 

I think the Honourable Member then turned to the question of inade- 
quate employment of Muslims in offices in the Bengal Circle. I did not 
catch precisely what he said, but I think that was the gist of his remarks. 
As to that the figures relating to various offices, which have frequently been 
given in replies to questions asked in the Assembly, show I think thitt 
the existing representation of the minority communities in general and of 
the Muslim community in particular is generally somewhat on the low side. 
But. as has also been explained in reply to some Honourable Members* 
questions, this is the result of recruitment carried Oji over a great many past 
years, and it is only in recent years that Government have been acting on 
a definite rule as regards the recruitment of minority communities. Suffi- 
cient time has not yet passed for those recruitment regulations to have 
produced their full effect. It is bound to be gradual, but I can assure the 
Honourable Member and the House that every effort is being made, and 
has been made in recent years, to ensure the most scrupulous observance 
of the Government orders regarding the recruitment of minority communi- 
ties. I am aware from the large number of questions asked on this subject 
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with reference to particular c«^dres or offices that my Honourable friends of 
the Muslim community are somewhat sceptical on this point. I think it 
possible in a very largo department like the Posts and Telegraphs where 
reliance has to be placed on a very large number of people that there is 
room for occasional failure to carry out Government’s instructions, 
although I am quite sure that such failures are by no means widespread. 
But anyhow to make it absolutely certain that there is no failure in this 
respect I have recently arranged for the annual supply by every Head of 
Circle of a detailed st>atement showing for every individual cadre for which 
direct recruitment is made the precise manner in which every vacancy is 
filled. With those statements before me it will be possible to detect any 
failure in carrying out the orders of the Government of India on this 
subject. Honourable Members can, therefore, rest assured that, whatever 
may bo said of the present position which is the result of past recruit- 
ment, the orders which Government have issued on the subject, or any 
revised orders which they may issue from time to time, cannot possibly be 
overlooked or ignored by any recruiting officer under my control. It would 
bo outside my province to say anything about changes in the recruitment 
orders which the Government may be considering. The Honourable Mem- 
ber knows that the matter is at present engaging the attention of the 
Government, but whatever the Government orders may be, they will un- 
doubtedly be carried out by my staff. 

1 did not entirely understand the object with which my Honourable 
friend suggested that the postal and telegraph sides of the Department 
should be separated. In the whole of India there are at present only 100 
telegraph offices which are confined exclusively to telegraph work. 
They are the principal telegraph offices in the main centres. For the great 
bulk of our telegraph work we have to rely upon the post offices, a very 
large number of which are, what are called, combined post and telegraph 
offices. It would be quite impracticable and extremely uneconomical to 
make an actual separation of the staff who can do and are doing postal and 
telegraph work. I think possibly my Honourable friend’s remarks have 
been inspired by some misconception as to the actual division of the re- 
ceipts of the postal and tclcgrap]i sides. In the general debate on the 
Budget, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury refen’ed to the division of the postal and 
telegraph receipts as being made on an arbitrary basis. If that is what 
the Honourable Member has in mind, I can assure him that the impression 
is entirely mistaken. Postal and telegraph receipts for the most part are 
separately accounted under the heads to which they relate. It is, how- 
ever, true that a largo volume of the inland telegraph business is paid for 
by postage stamps the sale proceeds of which are in the first instance 
compiled to a single head. But the question of working out the share 
which should go to the telegraph side and tlie share which should go to the 
postal side has engaged our most careful attention, and we have now in 
operation a system of working out the division which was recommended 
for our. adoption by a post and telegraph expert who visited India some 
years ago from the British Post Office and with whom these matters were 
very fully discussed. I hope I am not wearying the House, but I might 
explain briefly that the volume of business is so largo that it is imprac- 
ticable without excessive expense to keep a separate account of every item 
of business done, but for two typical fortnightly periods of each year, the 
actual telegraph business is recorded in full detail and from the statistics 
80 arrived at the average value of a telegram is deduced, and that average 
value of a telegram is applied to the total number of telegrams paid for 
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by stamps in a year, the total inland telegraph share of the stamps receipts 
is worked out in this way. I have been examining, in consultation with 
my Financial Adviser, the statistics so arrived at, over a series of years, 
and they show a very reasonable degree of consistency from which, I think, 
I mav fairly infer that the results arrived at are quite reliable. I may 
say tLat the whole matter was investigated by a very experienced officer 
of the Finance Department, Mr. A. C. Badenoch, a few years ago. He 
was then Accountant General, Railway s, and after examining the system 
in detail, he recorded the opinion that it produces as satisfactory a division 
of postal and telegraph receipts as can reasonably be hoped for. 

I think also the Honourable Member suggested that the Telegraph 
Branch is over-manned. I am not sure whether I heard him correctly. 
If that is the case, I may say that it is a fact that telegraph business 
and revenue have been declining in recent years and it is also the case 
that the reduction of the staff did not keep pace for some time with that 
reduction. That was due to a great many reasons, the principal one of 
which was the fact that we are here dealing with a highly trained technical 
staff and it was not thought desirable to reduce the staff immediately as 
we entertained hopes that the traffic would recover, l^owards the end of 
last year, however, when it became apparent that the fall was continuing 
and that we had no very strong grounds for expecting that there would 
be an early recovery, I placed the whole position before the Government 
of India who agreed that we could no longer hold our hand and that wo 
must carry out as extensive, ruthless if you like, retrenchment in respect 
of the telegraph staff as we were already doing in the case of the postal 
staff. 

Mr. S. 0. Mtoa (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Eurai): On a point of order. I understand Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim*s motion 
is to discuss the position of the department in Bengal and Assam Circle, 
but the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs is now dealing with the 
big issue about the postal accounts and telegraph accounts. I have a 
motion No. 97 dealing with that question. I should like to know whether 
I shall be precluded from moving my motion if incidentally the Director 
General deals with this question. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim moved his motion 
only with reference to the Bengal and Assam Circle and incidentally he 
might have referred to this apportionment of accounts. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty):. The fact that 
the Director General pleases to give a wider answer to a particular Member 
will not preclude another Honourable Member from moving his motion. 

lAomas Byw: It is difficult for me not to make my answer rather 
wid,e, while dealing with such a matter, because the question raised by 
this motion, though it refers to the Bengal and Assam Circle, has really 
a general application. However, I shall say no more on this point at the 
moment in view of thje probability that I shall have an opportunity of 
speaking further, on it when replying to my friend, Mr. Mitra. 

The Honourable Member, towards the end of his remarks, reverted io 
the question of extending the Postal and Telegraph service in Bengal and 
Aspam. I can assure him that w.e are apafioiis to extend the service & 
Bengal anid Assam, as elsewhere, to the utmost extent consistent with the 
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present position and prospects of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. I 
will undertate to examine the particular case of Bengal and Assam and the 
particular dmculties to which ho has drawn attention, and, though I do 
hot admit that the Circle has not received its fair sliare of our attention 
in toe past, I can certainly assure him that it will receive at least as 
a share in the future as other Circles. I doubt if there are any other 
bbservations made by the Honourable Member to which it is necessary for 
toie to make a special reference now. 

Mr, Muha m mad Anwar-ul-A2im: I have listened with very great 
interest to the remarks of the Director General. T do not think I need 
Bay anything more. Our business is to call the attention of the Depart- 
inent to the various points which call for attention and, in view of the 
‘assurances that the matters will be looked into, 1 beg leave to withdraw 
my motion, and I will not press this to a division. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Deputy ^President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
•No. *fe6, by Mr. "Thampan. In spite of the repeated rulings given in the 
past by the Chair about the nature of these cut motions, it appears that 
the Ilonourable Member seeks to reduce this demand to rupee one. That 
out motion is entirely out of order and, if the Honourable Member would 
say that he gave it under a misapprehension, the Chair would be pre- 
•pajjed to allow him to correct it. 

Grant of S^pecial Allowance to the Postal Subordinates employed in the 

Wynad-Malabar. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) ; I want’ that the amount be reduced, only by Rupee 1 , and not 
to Rupee 1. That was my intention. 

Sir, I move : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rupee 1.” 

Wynad is a highly malarial and unhealthy hilly tract. Cost of things 
are nearly double their price in the plains on account of the heavy con- 
veyance charges uphill. Good water cannot be had everywhere and» 
therefore, special water carriers have to be engaged. Mosquito nets, warm 
clothing, healthy quarters and diet are indispensable to protect oneself 
iagainst malaria and pneumonia. The ordinary pay is insufficient for these 
purposes and so the Local Government are granting a special allowa^e 
to their employees. They have got their own scale of allowance which 
18 Rs 50 for Police Inspectors, Tahsildars and P. W. D. Supervisors and 
Rs. 40 for Sub-Inspectors of Police, Sub -Registrars and clerks getting 
Es. 80 and above. The special allowance for subordinates is graduate^ 
and ranges from half the salary to a maximum of Rs. 40. The Postal 
Department grants Rs. 10 to sub -postmasters and clerks and absolutely, 
nothing to postmen and ruuners, etc., who have to do their duties 
practically in the open exposed to the full brunt of Wynad climate. One 
must see the Wynads to have an idea of the horrors which the postmen, 
messengers and runners have to face. Impenetrable forests, with wild 
fmimals such as tigers. Bears an4 elephants, impassable hill ravines 
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mountain streams with swamps full of malarial mosquitoes everywhere 
-interpose between the different plantations through which they have to 
go daily in the discharge of tjieir duties. While these poor men are 
denied any allowance, the Department has been paying the telegraph 
linemen 50 per cent, of his pay as allowance which is more than what a 
sub-postmaster drawing Es. 135 gets. In addition, he is paid Es. 2 as 
house-rent allowance. ' 

In the Wynad no houses are available as the plantations consist 
Entirely of coolies who have their own cooly lines constructed by their 
employers. Thus the low-paid men, not being provided with quarters, are 
iorced to live in thatched huts with walls of flattened bamboos. My 
•Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, who has served in Malabar for a 
long time, knows the Wynad very w^ell and I need not labour this point. 
Sir, as a result of the agitation carried on for the past several years, the 
Oovernment, it would seem, allotted in 1927 or 1928 a sum of about 
Es. 66,000 for the grant of such allowances to the officials who serve in 
•unhealthy tracts in the Madras Presidency. Out of this allotment, though 
the employees of the Telegraph Department including linemen are paid 60 
per cent, of their pay as allowance besides house-rent, nothing is paid to 
similar officials, such as postmen, mail peons, packers, etc., of the Postal 
Department, though the former and the latter are under the same Depart- 
mental head. There is an honest belief among postal workers that the 
major income is earned by them and the deficit in the working of the 
Department is due to extravagance on the telegraph side; and as such, 
the partiality shown towards the latter naturally fill them with grief and 
despair. S'ir, I may point out as a concrete instance that the telegraph 
lineman in the Wynad whose pay is Es. 18 to Es. 38 (just like that of a 
postman) is granted 50 per cent, of his pay as special allowance besides 
Es. 2 house-rent, while a postman in the same locality, who works side 
by side with the lineman, gets absolutely nothing except his pay. Is that 
toot, I ask, very hard? Similar partiality towards the telegraph side and 
the step-motherly attitude towards the postal side will be evident from 
the way in which the recommendations of the Postal Retrenchment Com- 
taiittee have been carried out. Sir, it is not my. purpose today to criticise 
^ithe anomalous and invidious distinction that exists between the Postal and 
the Telegraph Departments in respect of the services under them. This 
grievance should be redressed. I shall conclude by saying that it is not 
la piece of generosity or charity that is demanded to be shown to the poor 
tod low paid subordinates of the Postal Department in the Wynad, but 
it is a matter of imperative necessity for sheer existence there and my 
lobject is to impress upon the Department the fact that in the interest of 
efficient work and service it is highly necessary that some thing should 
be done to this class of men. I have seen the place myself and know 
the difficulties and it is my belief that it is long overdue. I hope my 
•appeal will not be in vain. I commend this motion for the acceptance of 
the House. | 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. E. Shanmukham Ghetty) : Cut motion 
(moved : 

**Thai the demand under the head Tudian Poets and Telegraphs Department 
^including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rupee 1.’* 
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Sir Thomas Ryan: Sir, some few years ago, the question of the principle 
on which local and compensatory allowances should be given to members 
of the Postal and Telegraph staff employed in unliealthy or very expensive 
places was gone into at some length, and the Government of India adopted 
as a general rule the principle that we should be guided, as nearly as^ 
circumstances may adimt, by the practice of the Local Governments in 
respect of their servants in the same localities. The Posts and Telegraphs 
Department then undertook a review of the actual scale of existing allow- 
ances given in various places to its staff with a view to revising them, — 
increasing them in some cases or reducing them in others — ^in accordance- 
with the policy, just mentioned, of bringing them as nearly as possible on 
to the level of the Local Government’s servants. This process was carried, 
out in the first instance in respect of Burma and, in the second place, 
in respect of Sind and Baluchistan, where it has been extended, I think, 
to all the places in w’hich the Local Governments gi\e allowances. We 
would have continued this process in other parts of Iiidifi — -which is a very 
large matter as a great many places are involved — ^Vk'ere it not for the 
same reason that I have already mentioned, namely, financial difficulty, 
because tl is would generally involve considerable increases of expenditure. 
We did, however, treat specially one or two special cases on the frontier.. 
The case of the Wynads has been represented very forcibly by the Honour- 
able Member, and not long ago he wrote personally to me on the subject, 
and I also have been in correspondence on this subject with the Post 
Master General, Madras, — ^who, I may say, is inclined to favour the 
adoption of the same course as the Honourable Member recommends. 
Well, at first we felt that although the case might be a good one on its 
intrinsic iner'ts, it would involve us in considerable difficulty to extend to 
this particular case this special treatment that is recommended, as it 
would open the door naturally to similar demands in respect of a great 
many other places in respect of all of w^hich we might be equally sympathe- 
tic, but in w'bich we could not meet the extra cost. 

Mr. K. F. Thampan: May 1 know what amount of expenditure would 
be involved in order to pay these allowances? 


Sir ISioxuas Ryan: I am just coming to this point. I have been in 
correspondence with the Post Master General on the subject and there 
are indications that if we were to adept the Local Government’s system 
and apply it as closely as practicable to our people, the result might be* 
that w^e would have to reduce the allowance granted to some of our people 
and would have to increase the allows ances to others or to give allowances 


in the case of some men who do not get them at all. I have been in 
consultation with the financial authorities and they have agreed that if, 
on a detailed examination of the matter, it is found that the total net 
expenditure is not large, they will agree to e^end the Madras Govern- 
ment’s system to the postal and telegraph officials at the Wynads, that is 
to say, if it is found, on a more detailed exatnination than has been made, 
that it is not going to cost a large sum 6t money, we shall fall m with 
the Honourable Member’s wishes. I cannot pve an absolute promise, 
because T do not know what the cost will be; but I shall do nay best to 
fall in with the recommendation made by my Honourable fnend, Mr. 
Thampan, if the financial effect of the measure is not great. 
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Ur. K. P. lUt^pan: Sir, 1 am glad to hear that the Goverament 
ai^e satisfied with the merits and have also realized the importance of this 
matter, and in view of the s^impathetic assurance given by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Thomas liyan, there ig no need to press my motion. I beg 
leave of tb© House, therefore, to withdraw it. 


The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, as the Government are going to make 
au announcement shortly regarding definite percentage for Muslim repre- 
sentation in the services, I do not want to move amendment No. 87* which 
stands in my name. 


Policy of the Itidian Posts and Telegraphs Department, 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

*'That the demand under the head Tndian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)* be reduced by Rs. 100.’* 

Sir, it is my painful duty today to rise to discuss the retrenchment 
policy of the Government first of all. Sir, during our debates in the year 
1931 this policy of the Government with regard to retrenchment was 
frequently debated in this House and at very great length. Our objection 
then was and even today is that tho Department is still very topheavy, and 
what we have been condemning is that there is a great concentration of thfj 
retrenchment process in the lower ranks while leaving the appointments in 
12 Noon higher ranks absolutely and entirely untouched. That policy 
did not produce any salutary effect on the angle of vision of 
Government as I find from the results of the so-called economy campaign 
pursued in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

According to Sir Thomas Ryan's reply to Mr. S. C. Mitra's unstarred 
question No. 230, tlie total number of posts of officers ranks including 
' Sui)erintendent8 and gazetted postmasters before initiation of the retrench- 
ment measures was 574 and the total pay and allowances they carried was 
approximately Bs. 48,22,(XX) a year. Out of this number 65 posts have 
been abolished up to date effecting a saving of about Rs. 5,43,000. From 
his reply to Mr. Mitra's unstarred question No. 231, however, it appears 
that 33 ')ut of a total of 65 such appointments abolished were all in the 
Superintendent’s cadre and the saving effected therefrom is Rs. 1,89,378. 
The number of higher appointments brought under reduction above the 
Superintendent’s cadre appears to be quite a few, viz., the posts of one 
Deputy Director-General, one Controller of Telegraph Traffic, one Deputy 
Chief Engineer and one Deputy Post Master General, Telegraph Traffic. 
The posts of Assistant Directors- General have been abolished, but resurrect- 
ed in the shape of Assistant Deptity Directors- General. Tf proper efforts 
had been made, it would have been ensilv possible to effect considerable 
economy by doing away with a number of other such hierher appointments 
specially in the rank of Deputy Post Masters-General on the postal side 

♦“That tbp demand under the head ‘Indian Poets and .Telegranhe Department 
fincludino; Working Expenses)' be reduced by Rs. 100 (Paucity of Muslims in the 
•service).** 
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whose number is plethoric. On a comparison of the Budget figures with 
those for the year 1931-32, I find that expenditure has been curtailed to 
a certain extent under all heads with the exception of the Telegraph 
Engineering where the expenditure, instead of any decrease, has increased. 
This shows, Sir, that there has been absolutely no retrenchment in this 
branch. While arnalganiating the Post OtFice with the Telegraphs, the 
Government gave the people to understand that the chief object of the 
amalgamation was to effect economy of expenditure in the Telegraph 
Branch. In actual effect, however, we find that the expenditure, specially 
in the Telegraph Engineering Branch, has gone on increasing since amal- 
gamation, due to the increase in the number of Engineering offices year 
after year. It is a melancholy fact that even in these days of financial 
crisis Government have not made any efforts to curtail extravagance in 
this branch and have not touched a single higher appointment there. 
While, however, the Government have thus left these fruitful sources of 
economy almost untouched, they have allowed the retrenchment of 6,157 
lower rank appointments, viz., 3,289 time-scale clerical appointments and 
2,868 postmen’s aj^pointments in the Post Office and R. M. S. It is 
high time that Government should now direct their retrenchment measures 
to gazetted appointments both in the Post Office and Telegraphs, and I 
suggest that 25 per cent, of such appointments should, without delay, be 
brought under reduction. 

Sir, there has been a long-standing complaint which has been repeatedly 
voiced by non-official Members in the Assembly that Government have 
treated the Telegraph Branc.h as their favourites. Eroin the results of 
the so-called economy campaign in these two branches, it appears to me 
that the complaint is not altogether unjustified. The Posts and Telegraphs 
Retrenchment Advisory Sub-Committee appointed by Government them- 
selves under the Chairmanship of my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, found after a careful inquiry that altogether 228 appointments 
of telegraphists were in excess of requirements and recom- 
mended that immediate steps should be taken for 
absorbing this surplus. They similarly recommended 140 
appointments of Telegraph Masters for abolition or absorption. But the 
number abolished up to October, 1932, was only 184 telegraphists’ appoint- 
ments and only 48 Telegraph Masters’ appointments. While, however, 
Government have given only partial effect to the definite and well-considereA 
recommiendations of the Committee ia respect of the surplus and super- 
fluous appointments in the Telegra;ph Branch, they have brought under 
reduction up to 31st August, 1932, 137 selection grade appointments in 
the Post Office and R. M. S. although the Retrenchment Committee did 
not recommend a single appointment in these cadres to be retrenched. The 
percentage of selection grade supervisory appointments in the Post Office, 
I am told, is barely six in the Post Office and still less in the R. M. S. 
From the reply given by Sir Thomas Ryan to Mr. S. C. Mitra’s unstarred 
questions No. 232 and No. 233, it appears that before initiation of the 
retrenchment measures the number of Telegraph Masters' appointments 
was 826 and that of Deputy Superintendents, Telegraph Traffic, was 51 as 
against a total of 2,830 telegraphists' appointments. Out of these numbers 
only 48 Telegraph Masters' appointments and only one Deputy Superin- 
tendent's appointment and 184 telegraphists' appointments have been 
brought under reduction. The total number of appointments of Telegraph 
Masters and Deputy Superintendents, taken togetlicr, which' are the 
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selection grade appointments in the Telegraph Traffic Branch, therefore, 
is at present 828 as against 2,646 telegraphists* appointments. These 
figures work out to over 12-4 selection grade appointments in tho Telegraph 
Traffic Branch. These figures sufficiently explain why the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Eetrenchment Sub-Committee did not think it advisable at all to 
reduce the number of selection grade posts in the Post Office and K. M. S. 
as the number is admittedly very limited and incapable of further curtail- 
ment without causing serious deterioration of efficiency, while they made 
definite recommendations for reduction in the plethoric number of such 
appointments in the Telegraph Traffic Branch. Considering the tremendous 
amount of monetary transaction done in tho Post Office, the huge amounts 
of cash which the subordinate staff in the Post Office and R. M. S. have 
to handle every day, it is desirable from tho public point of view that 
there should be a larger percentage of selection grade supervisory appoint- 
ments there so that the right type of men with requisite experience and 
merit should constantly supervise and scnitinise the work of the subordin- 
ate staff to prevent any fraud or loss. The public cannot, therefore, view 
this drastic retrenchment in these appointments either with equanimity 
or approval. It will certainly be known to Honourable Members that a 
great amount of confidence is placed in these subordinate post office people ; 
they have cash to handle and sometimes costly jewellery in their custody 
and their claims to higher appointments should be favourably considered 
by Government. But this drastic retrenchment will certainly disturb the 
faith of the public in the security of their money and properties in the 
custody of the Post Office and affect the regularity and clockwise punctuality 
of the service. 

One fails to understand how the number of Telegraph Masters and 
Deputy Superintendent’s appointments swelled up to such a high figure. 
Their number is capable of drastic curtailment considering the mechanical 
nature of the work comparatively free from monetary responsibilities done 
in the Tel(3gi*aph Traffic Branch. The retrenchment policy of Government 
in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, therefore, is not only unintelli- 
gible in tl 0 extreme, but is also contrary to public opinion. It surely 
’ savours of unjustifiable differential treatment. Government appear to 
justify the retrenchment of a large number of operative posts in the Post 
Office and R. M. S. on the plea of fall of traffic. If there has been a 
fall of postal traffic, there has surely been a fall likewise in telegraph 
traffic. It is, therefore, incomprehensible why no attempts are being made 
to retrench the staff of telegi’aphists on this same principle. 

It appears from Sir Thomas Ryan’s reply to Mr. S. C. Mitra's unstarred 
question No. 238 that within a short time 286 departmental sub-offices 
and 390 departmental branch offices have been converted into extra 
departmental offices and have been placed under the charge of part time 
and cheaply paid employees called extra-departmental-agents. I under- 
stand that the services of postal servants who were retired due to old 
age are being utilised for this purpose. This is neither just to these old 
and spent up men nor to the public whom they are expected to serve. 
The conversion of departmental offices into extra-departmental ones is 
being effected without any fixed criterion and merely to effect economy. 
This is rather strange and the public have strong reasons to condemn this 
indiscriminate process off retrenchment as it means curtailment of postal 
facilities hitherto enjoyed by the localities served by these offices. The 
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Telegraph Eetrenchment Committee under the Cliairmanship of Mr. 
(now Sir) T. Ryan had strongly recommended that quite a large number 
of Departmental Telegraph Ofiices could easily be converted into combined 
offices, as a measure of economy, without causiiijg any dclei’ioration of 
efficiency or inconvenience to the public and it is difficult to con ipi-cheiid 
why this fruitful measure of economy is not being pushed thix)ugh, especially 
in view of the present financial crisis. 

Sir, then I come to the case of the poor Inspectors of Post Offices and 
the R. M. S. and Superintendents and Head Clerks. As to these two 
appointments, i.e.. Inspectors of Post Offices and Head Clerks of Superin- 
tendents of Post Offices, every one knows that they are the pick and 
pivot of efficiency of the whole services. Every one of us knows what 
services these lower staff of tlie Post Offices render to the public. These 
Iijispectors and Head Clerks have also to pass a dciiartmental examination, 
which, in many respects, I am told, is even stiffer than the examination 
prescribed for Superintendents. Now, the multifarious duties and re- 
sponsibilities which these people have to perform are most onerous, and 
the Inspectors of Post Offices and li. M. S. are vested witli evtm no iiovvers 
at all. They are required to be thoroughly acquainted with tlie rules, 
with the character and abilities of their subordinates so as to be able 
to efficiently supervise their work and keep tluan under control. They 
have also to tour all round tlie year even during tin', monsoons, during 
which period, [ am suiv, other officers of oIIkm* (h'partmcuits have not 
to do that duty of travelling and touring. Considering this difficulty and 
considering their pay and emoluments, it is very strange that their claims 
arc not so very much recognised and tlu*y tiro not considered fit enough 
to be given good emoluments or good allowances. They are practically 
in charge of the Division at least for six months when the Superintendent 
is on tour. It is only with a view to reinoviiig their long standing grievances 
and disabilitic^s that T am asking the Department today to improve their con- 
ditions and to look to their grievances. Their grievances arc, as I have 
numbered them, four: the first is about their retrenchment in nmnlx^r, 
the second, they have no good concessions in Iravcdling allowaiKfc, thirdly, 
the delegation of powers to Superintendents to impose on them all 
penalties except only dismissal and removal fiom service, and the fourth, 
the curtailment of tlieir right of appeal in respect of those penalties, exci‘pt 
only to the head of the Circle. This has added to a great extent insult to 
injury. 

Sir, I remember that, in reply to an interpellation put in the Council 
of State by the Honourable Mr. G. S. Khaparde, the Government were 
I»leased to state that there was a rule that an Inspector's sub-division 
fehould not ordinarily consist of more than 40 offices. Due to the remark- 
•ablo increase in tlie number of post offices since the rule was framed, 
this became a dead letter and it will hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that on an average the Inspector's sub-divisions generally com|)rise more 
than 70 offices. From all this it will appear that the Inspectors and 
(Head Clerks of Superintendents are very much at a loss in the performance 
Of their duties. They find it very difficult to perform their duties and 
they are also handicapped by lirTorent kinds of difficulties. 

Again, S5r, on account of devolution of duties and (mlargment of powers 
bf Inspectors of Post Offices, as a result of Booth Committee '.s rocom- 
imendations, their correspondence and clerical work has enormously in- 
creased. The Inspector has to deal with about 9,000 references per year, 
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i.c., about 30 references per day. In addition, he has to attend to tele- 
grams received and despatched, prepare indents in duplicate, issue about 
30 leave and appointment orders in a month, prepare combined maps, 
beat-maps and route lists and village sorting lists of all sub and branch 
loffices, to examine B. 0. abstracts and half yearly village returns, main- 
tain register of c.omplaints, punishment register, to deal with about 60 
complaints in a year, and to prepare notices of hours of business. He 
has to issue reminders to sub and branch postmasters, maintain circular 
files and paste correction slips to Posts and Telegraphs Manuals and other 
books of reference. lie has to translate all English references from the 
Superintendent and other offices to Branch Postmasters into vernacular 
and references from Branch Postmasters to the Superintendent into 
'English. Ho has also to carry on correspondence for getting the letter- 
boxes in his sub-division painted and preipares travelling allowance bills 
for mcaiials and his sub-divisions, to count fprms and prepare schedules 
and other weekly, monthly, annual and special statements which are 
nuiueious. He has also to enter all references in the correspondence 
register and prepare cover for them. All this he has to do himself without 
any clerical assistance in addition to his touring and inspection work. It 
has, therefore, become almost impossible for him to do it satisfactorily. 
The various duties of these people, which I have laid before you, are 
themselves a proof to show that it is impossible for a literate man or for 
-a very very intelligent man even to perform. I think it is a very hard 
case for all these poor people and I trust that the Department will look 
to these inconveniences, these difficult duties that the man has to per- 
form, which arc very colossal, very difficult and sc various that it would 
be absolutely impossible for even an officer, who gets Bs. 4,000 or Es. 3,000. 
to work as these poor people have to work. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
lablc Member’s time is up. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali; I have done. There is only one point I 
wish to refer to and it is this: these Inspectors of Post OfficesT in con- 
eiderntion of the special hardship which I have just related, used to enjoy 
special concessions as second class officers, irrespective of their pay, for 
the purposes of travelling allowance. Under the decision of the Govern 
iment this long-enjoyed concession too has been recently withdrawn and 
this has caused not only great discomfort and inconvenience to the Inspec- 
tors, but also loss of efficiency. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
•moved : 

**That. tko demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telepjraphs Department 
(inrlndinr: Workincr Expenses)’ he reduced by Ps. 100.” 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir. the President of the All-India Postal Union has, 
in his very elaborate and able speech, put before the House the grievances 
of the postal officials. In his speech he has dealt^ mainly with the 
retrenchment question; and. as I gave notice of a similar question. I 
shall not feel any necessity to move that. We congratulate the Postal 
Department for all its efforts in accepting almost all the important 
recommendations of the Postal Retrenchnieni ?Jcmmittee .... 
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Mr. D. K. Lahiii Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Except the 
recommendations of. the Telegraph Engineering Department. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: My friend reminds me about the .... 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Which ivcomniendalioir.' 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury will substantiate that. 
(Laughter.) We on this side of the llonso feel that the post otlice should 
be recognised more as a public utility department and should be judged 
mainly from that standard alone. Had it been a purely coniniercial 
department, I think the postal autlicrities would, for the purpose of 
economy, retrench or withdraw some of their branches in the outlving 
parts of the British Empire, say, some of their brandies on tlic Tihr'i 
border or the Afghan border or some lemote places where, 1 understand, 
they are not at all paying, but are really maintained for political purposes. 
T wish that the Postal Department siiould claim all that exjienditure 
they incur, apart from the little income they derive, from the Political 
or other Departments of the Governrnono of India. I know it is nsually 
urged, when these questions are raised, that it is a mere transfer of. 
accounts from one branch of the Government of India to another. But I 
think that is w^holly illogical, because it is also demanded at the samr 3 
moment that the post office should show r'.o doticit and that their commer-. 
cially kept accounts should show a !'alanr*ecl budget. In this connection, 
really there is a misapprehension — it may be — or it may be a well grounded 
apprehension in tho public mind that the fiostal side of the Indian Postal. 
Department is always paying; it has no dtdicit of its own; and the poini; 
of view from which we urge ibis moiter is with no grudge against the 
Telegraph Department. As a public utility department, that side also 
can claim compensation from the puhlh^ revoniu^ ; but on the ground th.-it 
the postal side is not paying its way, Ibero is always pressure for furlliev 
retrenchment and the. postal rates ju’e not diminisiied. 

I know the cases of the extra departmental agents M'ho aie not even 
considered as Government servants, though they discharge almost th- 
same duties that involve very great responsibility : they have} (o discha.vgo 
the work of the Savings Bank department, the Eegistraiion department 
and even to deliver telegraphic mossagos in villages: almost all this work 
is done by these poor agents. Tlioir pay v.'ries from thrcjc or five rupees 
to 15 or 16 rupees a month. It is higher in some provinces, but in Bengal 
it is very low. We have received rumennis representations from iliese 
extra departmental agents to have only a rupee or two acldof] 1o fheir jiay 
for their contingencies. The difficulty is that tliey arc a very big lot 
and even the grant of a contingency cf i rupee or tvo involves a la.ge 
amount. But I think it cannot he denied to them, riglitly s]i('aking; 
these poor men may not be wliole time offieois of tho departTnenl ; hi .I. 
why should they be asked to pay for those contingencies from their 
pocket? I understand, they have to sipnplv their own ink. paper a.nd 
stationery and they are seldom supplied with a table m* chair. They 
have no comforts, and I think they cannot claim miy leave : if they do, 
they must provide some snbs^h.de and tl;e responsibility for that officiat- 
ing man is on the permanent incumberii So tlioro ore various grievmc's 
on the part of these extra departmental agents for whom righti V we can 
filaim a contingency of two or tliree nipt'cs a month. Tli“t lin.^ bfon 
pressed before the department for a very long time; but the general 
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answer always was that the total amount becomes a very large sum. 
The Postal Department is not unsympathetic, but owing to the wrong 
in which the accounts of the Postal Department are kept, though 
in name it is run as a commercial department, — as a matter of fact, they 
suffer loss of much of their revenue from various other causes, for which, 
had they been a purely commercial department, they could claim com^ 
pensation. Even this year, the Honourable the Finance Member said 
that there has already been a great increase in the work of the Postal 
Savings Bank and Postal Cash CertnicaLes. But if we look into the 
figures, we will find tliat there has been very little addition to the postal 
revenue. 

As regards the Post Office Cash Certificates, I find there is a sum of 
Es. 3,30,000 credited for charges in connection with Cash Certificates 
work as compared with Es. 4,45,000 in the year 1931-32, though in thn 
previous year the work of the Cash Certificates was much less. 

As regards the savings bank deposits side, though, instead oi-* 
Es. 45,96,000, there has been a sanction in the present Budget for 
Es. 47 lakhs, yet the real work will be far in excess of it as the Honour- 
able the Finance Member himself said : 

“We estimate the net investment in post oflico cash certificates compares with 
average net receipts of about 2| crores annually for the period from 1917, when these 
certificates were first started, until March 31, 1931.“ 

1, therefore, suggest that more credit should be given to these items 
as well. 

As regards the further point about the postal side getting its full 
credit for its work as compared with the engineering side, 1 shii^ll raise 
that issue later on, because 1 have some definite suggestions to make. So 
I think it must be admitted that the Eetrenchment Committee have 
done their best, though as my friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, says that his mam 
point was that the higher officials in the department, the favoured few, 
have not been properly retrenched, though there has been sufficient 
retrenchment in regard to the lower paid subordinates. I know in the 
Postal .Department the pay of the higher officials does not amount ro 
very much, because wo all know that hi this Department there are 
very many highly paid officials. 90 per cent, or even more of the posts 
are held by the poor offici<Mls, and so by any degree of retrenchment wo 
cannot get a very large amount to help us to balance the Budget. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting 
the motion of my friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, specially for the reason tliat 
I know something about the working of this Department, having been 
intimately connected with the Postal and E. M. S. Union in Bengal. 
When T made my general observations on the General Budget, I stated 
that there has been :a very big jump under the hea;d ' ‘Provision for 
Depreciation and Interest on Capital Outlay’* and I also showed how 
Es.^ 28,56,000 were charged in these two heads. I also brought to the 
notice of the House the defective s.vsteih existing in regard to allocating 
the income from postage and message revenue. Now, Sir, rightly or 
wrongly, I think there is an impression that the telegraph side gets more 
income on account of the postage and message revenue. I, therefore, 
wish to suggest that separate telegraph stamps should be introduced which 
will reveal the correct position .... 
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Mr. S. 0. Mltra: That is a separate motion, and I shall move it 
separately. 

Mr. D. K. LahiTi Ohaudhury: I also emphasised the fact that the 
correct position should be placed before the House, and there should be no 
hide and seek policy in this matter^ 

Sir, there is much to be said on the credit share of the cost of 
combined offices. Although the number of combined offices has increased, 
only 33,89,000 have been shown as share of the cost of combined offices 
against Rs. 34,24,336 in the year 1932--33. Let me remind the House 
that yesterday when my friend, Mr. Bajpai, replied to the interruption of 
Mr. K. Ahmed, he said that a school does not mean the building. So, 
in this particular case of amalgamation of telegrapli and postal depart- 
ment, I should say that it does not mean the amalgamation of buildings 
also 

Mr. K. Ahmed I 1 did not say that. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: Now, this amount cannot cover the 
pay, leave provision or pensionary charges of the combined hands. I invite 
the Government to submit a statement showing the number of combined 
hands actually employed on telegraph duties, number of inferior staff 
engaged in combined offices together with the approximate expenditure 
for their pay, leave and pensionary charges, otherwise it will be difficult 
to believe tLat this credit is fair to the post office. It will be better if 
the whole income derived through the combined offices is credited to 
the post office and its proportionate share of cost of engiiu'cring branch 
is credited to the telegraph branch. 

While introducing the Budget on the 28th February, the Honourable 
the Finance Member stated chat the figures of the post office cash 
certificates and the savings bank deposits were most striking: 

“We estimate”, 

— said the Finance Member — 

“The net interest in the post office cash certificate this year is at 30 crores and net 
addition of savings hank deposits at 4-35 crores. Both these figures greatly exceed 
any previous report and I may point out thaw the figure of 10 crores for post office cash 
certificates compares witli average net receipts of al)Out 2^ crores annually for the period 
from 1917.” 

This will prove that the work of the savings bank and cash 
certificates departments of all post cflices has increased considerably. 
But only Es. 47,000 have been provided in the Budget for management 
of ppst office savings bank and Government security works against 
Es. 45,96,000 in the year 1932-33 and Es. 44,41,153 in the year 1931-32 . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shiinmukham Chetty) Order, order. 
The Honourable Member is repeating wJiat the previous speaker said. 

Mr. D. X. Lahiri Chaudbury: Rxcusii mo, Sir, I was repeating these 
figures to give additional force to my arguinents, because re^petition 
generally brings home the arguments more forcibly. 
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Now, Sir, tliore is another point to which I want to invite the attention 
of this House. Stamps worth six lakhs of rupees are paid to the Rulers 
of States free of charge. When the Department is not paying its way, 
stamps should not be given free of charge to them. 

There are many post offices which are maintained for riiilitary puriDOse:.^ 
Loss of these post offices should be deoiled to the Military Departmeno. 
The post office has to incur expenditui*.^ to arrange for special delivery 
of mails to Governors and other high officers in the provinces, and, 
therefore, the Provincial Governments should be asked to pay the expenses. 
If the post office gets credit on all items fairly, there can be no loss 
at all in the post ot'lice, and we can always have a balanced Budget. Witii 
these observations, Sir, I support the motion of my friend, Mr. Azhar Ali. 

Tiie Assembly then adjourned for Ijuiich till a Quarter Past Two 
of the Clock. 


Tlio Assembly re-assombled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in 
the Chair. 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I rise to support the motion moved by rny Honourable friend, 
Mr. Azhar Ali. The Honourable the Mover has referred to the conversion 
of departmental telegraph offices into combined offices. First of all, I 
would like to elaborate that point. That was a recommendation made by 
the Committee presided over by my Honourable friend, the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, Sir Thomas Ryan. In giving effect to 
that recommendation, only some unimportant offices have been converted, 
but the bigger ones have been left untouched, and their number will come 
close upon 50. Some ' of them may be enumerated — Jhansi, Naini Tal, 
Silcliar, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, Multan, Darjeeling, Shillong, Cuttack, 
Cocanada, Bezwada, and so on. Sir, Government cannot find their way 
to reduce the postal rates, because their income does not allow them to 
do so. But 1 find that they do not give much attention to the sources 
of revenue. The average pay of the head of the departmental telegraph 
offices may be calculated at Rs. 400, and the house rent may be calcu- 
lated at Rs. 50. If they combine the two offices, in one year alone they 
will be able to make an economy of about Rs. three lakhs. It may be 
argued that suitable hands may not be found to take charge of these 
combined offices. Sir, among the telegraphists there are some officers who 
were recruited from postal signallers and some of them are holding 
res|)onsible jobs. They may be placed in charge of these combined offices. 
Of course, all those offices cannot be combined all at once, but some 
offices may be combined now and they may train others, and suitable men 
will bo available in course of one or two years. In giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Postal Retrenchment Committee, presided over 
by my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, the posts of Deputy Post 
Masters General, Traffic, were abolished, but their places were taken by 
Directors of Telegraphs. If the Post Masters General cannot do justice 
to both the sides, they may be assisted by assistants in the grade of 
Divisional Engineer of Telegraphs. 
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Now, I shall discuss the long standing grievance of another importaxit 
branch, namely, the postal recruited telegraphists : 

“After the amalgamation of Posts and Telegraphs, in or about the year 1013, a 
system of recruiting Local Scale Telegraphist from amongrt the Postal Signallers was 
introduced, vide Director GeneraPs G. O. No. 8, dated 1st August 1015. According 
to this system, about three hundred specially selected signallers were transferred to the 
Telegraph side between the years 1913 and 1920. These, transfers were not purely 
voluntary, but a selection ba.scd on merit. During this time, there was no time-scale 
of pay in the Postal ILanch *ancl iliey were transferred with the express desire that 
their prospects would be much bettor in the Telegraph side. They are given an 
increased salary of 37 per cent, on an average. A Postal Signaller, on temporary 
transfer to the Telegraph Branch, is given an increased .salary of 20 per cent, of his 
pay ...” 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
May T ask my Honourable friend from what he is reading? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I am reading from an article which 
appeared in 1929 in the All-India Posttrl and El. M. S. Union’s magazine. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1929? (Laughter.) 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Yes. (Laughter.) My point is that even 
after so many years their grievances have not been redressed: 

“Tho intixiduction of the time-scale of pay and some other revisions in the conditions 
of the service in the Postal Branoli brought about many changes and those men found 
that the purpose of their choice had been defeated and they have been put to positive 
loss in many cases by such transfers of service. 

Tt may be argued that many of these men have been transferred to tho General 
Service with higher scale of pay and thereby their losses have been made up. But this 
assumption is not correct. According to the Departmental standard, a Local Scale 
Telegraphist is entitled to an increase of 40 per cent, on his transfer to the General 
Service. This increase of pay is a compensation for the conditions of General Service; 
and the Postal recruited tclegrapliists were as much entitled to it as others for the 
reason that they accepted all the adverse conditions attached to the General Service. 
Actually, therefore, Postal Signalleis of over three years’ service have been losers. 
There arc several other sysfenis of recruitment to one branch from another in the 
Posts and Telegraphs, but in no case the men are to suffer any loss; on the contrary 
they get a clear advancement. Those Postal Beeruited Telegraphists have suffered 
in various ways. The following arc their grievances : 

(1) Loss of benefit of all service in the Postal Branch. 

(2) Loss of benefit due to the Postal revision sanctioned after their entry in the 
Telegraph Branch. 

(3) Lo.ss of prospects of rising to Iiighcr appointments. 

(4) No hope in many cases of rising to the maximum in their present grade. 

(5) Consequent loss by the reduction in the amount of tho pension. 

These men while they were working in tho Post Office, were also serving the Tele- 
graph Branch almost equal] v with the Tclegraphi.'^ts and they were under the same 
Director General and the sariic Post Master General and as such drawing salaries from 
both Postal and Telegraph Branchcr. The Honourable Member, Industries and Labour 
Department, in a.nswer to a quesiicM i the Legislative Assembly, admitted that the 
telegraph work formed a part of the duty of postal signallers. In 1920, time scale of 
pay was introduced in the post ofiice.s whereby every member of the postal service 
was given the benefit of his past services and brought on to a pay according to his 
length of service Even all temporary and probationary periods were counted towards 
increment in pay Under orders of the Director General all previous services of a 
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clerk on transfer from one branch to| another in the Post Master General’s office, Dead 
Letter Office, Railway Mail Service Office, Postal Audit Office and Telegraph Offices 
were recognised and calculated for purposes of increment of pay. The *next below* 
rule was introduced where by the seniority of every one was safeguarded. But the 
signallers transferred from the post to the telegraph branch were alone deprived of 
these benefits. Representations were made separately and collectively by these men 
on many occasions and a memorial to His Excellency the Viceroy was submitted in 
May, 1923, but to no effect. In the beginning of 1926, the all-India Telegraph Union 
took up their cause and clearly showed that these men have really a very substantial 
grievance and asked the authorities to do them bare justice by counting their past 
services in the Post Office towards increment, if not for seniority. The Indian Telegraph 
Association recommended that these men should be brought on to a pay corresponding 
to that which they should have reached had they remained in the, post office and 
that half of their entire service in the Post Offices should count for service and incre- 
ment in the Telegraph Bran< h. In February 1^6 the Government of India called for 
a statement showing the extra cost that would be involved if increments are gi'anted 
to those men for their service in the Post Office. But after a consideration of more 
than a year the Government at last refused to do any justice to these men. The 
Government only agreed to return these men back to the Post Office if they so desired 
but did not consider it necessary to give them any assurance to safeguard their interests. 
Many of these men bad been recommended for Inspectorships while in the post office 
and many have passed the Telegraph Mastership or Electrical Supervisorship Examina- 
tions in the Telegraph side. How will these men be provided in the Post Office. Most 
of the men being in the Telegraph side for a long time had lost all touch with the 
post office work and they could not therefore accept a retransfer to the post office. 
Subsequently a memorial was submitted to the Secretary of State for India but it was 
not fonvarJied by the India Government. Now the question is why this batch of 
officials should be an exception to the general privilege granted to all other Government 
officials of counting their whole services for purposes of increment and seniority in the 
time scale of pay. Post§ and Telegraphs constitute one and the same department. 
These men were simply transferred from one branch to another in the same depart- 
ment. All these men were recommended for their good work in recognition of which 
they were transferred to the Telegraph side to better their prospects. Why should 
they lose the benefit of their past service while cacli and every member of the Depart- 
ment availed of it. Military telegraphists on transfer *’ 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. K. K. Shanmukliam Chetty) : Order, order. 
While it will be permissible for an Honourable Member to read out 
reasonable quotations from a publication, — the practice of simply reading 
out the publication as part of a speech ought to be seriously deprecated. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Sir, I have almost finished. I would 
^efer the Honourable Member to the magazine which I have mentioned. 
I hope he will inquire into their grievances and have them redressed. In 
1929, a deputation waited on Mr. Hogers, then officiating Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, and he was good enough to assure them that 
he would do his best to redress their grievances, but no consideration has 
lyet been given. With these words, I support the motion. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I should like, in the first place, to express by appre- 
ciation of the few kind remarks which were interspersed in the general 
volume of condemnation by Mr. Azhar Ali and Mr. Mitra. I would like 
to say that I associate myself with what they said with regard to the 
reliability and the good service of the postal and telegraph subordinates. 
I am glad that a few^ words of commendation were also extended to 
me personally by Mr. Mitra who said that I was a sympathetic, though 
he suggested at the same time that I was a wrongheaded officer. I shall 
deal as briefly os the time at my disposal requires with the various points 
raised. In the first place Mr. Azhar Ali repeated the old allegation that 
the Postal and Telegraph Department is topheavy. I am very sorry that 
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the Administration Eeport for the year 1931-32, which is in the Press, wiU 
not be in the hands of Honourable Members for a short time, but I should 
just like to read a few figures from one paragraph, about the strength of 
the staff, where I refer to the fact that the total staff is over 130,000 and 
that the large ninnber of superior, that is gazetted, staff in the Depart- 
ment is sometimes quoted as evidence that the establishment is topheavy. 
This impression should be corrected if it is realized that the number shown 
as 521 (in a statement here) of these officers includes 158 Divisional and 
other Superintendents, 48 -Post Masters and 80 Telegraph Officers most of 
whom are m executive charge of the larger Post and Telegraph Offices 
or of sections of these and 137 Assistant and Deputy Assistant Engineers 
most of whom are in executive charge of Engineering Sub-Divisions or in 
comparable posts. If these are excluded, there remain under 100 officers 
in such higher charges as are cnminonly envisaged by the general public 
as controlling the business of the Department, and I do not think that the 
administration of a Department on this scale could be run with a smaller 
number of officers; moreover, as Mr. Mitra has acknowledged, the great 
majority of these officers draw relatively low pay and most of them have 
risen from the lower posts in the Department. T do not think that the 
Department is in any way overstaffed at the top or that it is extravagantly 
paid. 


Certain statistics of retrenchment were cited by Mr. Azhar Ali. [ 
think he was relying mainly on answers given a little time ago to questions 
about individual cadres. I should like to read out some which 

have been compiled, which will, 1 hope, be soon in the hands oi Homitf- 

able Members and which will show that tlio incidence of rotienchment 
Sas been milc'h nioro equally divided than Honourable Members have 

admitted this morning. Under the heading of gazetted oflicers, we hav 
jS^nched-the stateLnt I am reading from has been ^ 
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As regards the Telegraph Engineering Branch, it is true that the upper 
class staff has not been retrenched quite to the same extent as in other 
branches. Now, somebody who has not studied the report very closely 
said that wc had not carried out the recommendations of the Eetrench- 
ment Committee. The Eetrenclirnent Ooininitlee made no recommenda- 
tion in regard to the retrenchment of the engineering staff except as regards, 
I think, one post, that of the Peputy Chief Engineer in my own office. 
They recoiiimended that that post should be abolished and replaced by one 
of a lower status. That measure was carried out. The general retrench- 
ment of tlie engineering staff was merely left by the Eetrenchment 
Committee to be further examined, separately from their own researches, 
and that examination has been carried out and has resulted in the retrench- 
ment that I have just mentioned, namely 9*8 per cpnt. of the total cost 
and 8*8 per cent, of the total strength. T%ere are very good reasons why 
it may not be possible to make retrenchment extensively on the engineer- 
ing side .and especially among the superior officers as it has been on 
the postal side. The Telegraph Engineering Branch is responsible for 
maintaining an immense net work of lines and a large number of offices 
and instruments throughout the country, and although the traffic of the 
Department has fallen within the last year or two, we have not been able 
to close down offices or remove a post or a mile of wire. These have to 
be kept up with the same efficiency as if they were heavily loaded. 
Eefercnce was also made to the fact that the engineering expenditure has 
increased greatly since the amalgamation of the posts with the telegraphs 
in 1914. iliat, of course, is inevitable ns a consequence of the develop- 
ment of telegraph engineering We have now very much more in the way 
of high-speed telegraph working between the principal centres in India, 
involving a very high standard of maintenance of lines and the mainten- 
ance of expensive and very delicate equipment; and, particularly, we are 
spending now a good deal of money on the extension of telephony. The 
trunk lines which have been in existence for some years are rapidly being 
brought up to n high state of efficiency. It is quite inevitable that the 
Department must continue to spend money on the extension and the 
maintenance of this system and, incidentally, on the staff necessary to 
maintain it. As regards the reductions, which some people say we have 
gone too far on the postal side, I can only say that we have a business 
which has been falling off lamentably and it is only common business 
prudence to reduce your staff comparably with the reduction of business. 
We have accelerated the process by the diminution of the numbers of 
deliveries of letters at various places. In doing so we were certainly doing 
something wln’ch wds not very pleasant to the public, but we had to do 
our best to reduce cost, and we did it on the advice of the Eetrenchment 
Committee. In all these matters we have acted strictly in accordance with 
the advice of the Eetrenchment Committee. We must cut our coat 
according to our cloth and that is what we have been doing. As regards 
the abolition of telegraph masters and telegraphists, I have just mentioned 
that wo have really made, or are making, very heavy retrenchments 
although we began later than other retrenchments. So much so that I 
have received letters couched in terms of abuse compared to which I think 
the worst T have heard in this House is quite friendly. (Laughter.) 

A good deal of weight was laid on the. course of remarks this morning 
on the reduction in the number of selection grade posts in the supervisory 
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staf^ in relation to the staff supervised. There has been a good deal of 
misunderstanding about that on the part of the staff, and I think, in con- 
sequence, on the part of some Honourable Members also who have derived 
their information from t])e staff interested. The lletrenchnient Committee, 
which is sometimes spoken of by members of mv staff as having recom- 
mended the adoption of a fixed percentage of eight as between the number 
of supervisory clerical posts and tlie mjmh('.r of supervised posts, did not 
make in fact any such recommendation. They endorsed the recommenda- 
tion of the Postal Committee of 1020 of which a member was the late 
Honourable Mr. Sarnia, then a Member of the Indian Legish\ture, that the 
number of supervisory posts should be determined on Tiothing Init the actual 
necessities of the situation, and as far ns possible we do fix the number 
of these posts with reference to the actual supervisory work to be done. 
There may have to be less su])ervision in one offjee and more in another 
and the numbers vary accordingly. It certairdy is true that, in the effort 
to secure every economy which we have lately been engaged upon in the 
hope of reducing expenditure, we have liad to cut down tlie number of 
supervisory and selection posts: and if in some places a larger reduction 
was found to be possible than in other places, it is simply a matter of 
luck. We cannot have any uniform rulr 3 of thumb foj- sell ling these 
matters. 


Mr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury: May T know from the* Honourable Mem- 
ber as to why 2f) selection grade posts were ri'du(*od in Tlengal? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The reason why 20 posts wore rediujod in Be^ngal 
were precisely what T liave stated, that the responsihlo officers on the spot 
found that it was possible, or in their judgment expedient, to reduce 26 
posts to a lower grade. 1 am quite vrilling to admit that, as has been 
alleged, different officers may actually euiploy different methods and may 
look somewhat differently at these problems. Wc have given them a cer- 
tain amount of guklauco, though there is not any rule of tliumb, but there 
are certain formulae for their help. It is always open to tlio local 
branches of the recogni/cd unions of the officials concerned to represimt 
such matters to the heads of the Circles who will (*ertainly give their closest 
attention to any representation that in any pnr[ieulnr place the thing has 
been over-done. We hfiv(^ not ilic sliglitest desire to vcdu(*o tlie number of 
these posts to an unreasonable exteut; but we must dtdermine the mimher 
of posts to be maintained with roiere.n(*e to the work to \n) dune, and not 
with reference to the consideration of providing a definite range of promo- 
tion. With regard to th(^ conversion of tidegraph offices into c.omhiTU'd 
post and telegraph offieiis, 1 do not tliink lfouoiirfil)le Mernh(*rs (*an realise 
the great disparity in the numbers. In all India, as I nunitioncd this 
morning, there arc only ItX) ‘‘departmental , ihat is to say, exclusively 
telegraph offices, wliile there are 4,201 combined post and tcli'graph offices; 
it is not the case, as was stated this morning, that wc have not [.ursued 
the policy of eonversion which was ri'commended l^y a Committee presided 
over by myself some vears ago, it naturally becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to make these conversions as time goes on, hecanso Ihe remaining 
offices are the biggest ones, uri the (‘(*onomy to ho secured is manifestly 
less where you have a telogra].li office which is exclusively and fully engaged 
on telegraph business than when you arc dealing, as wo were some years 
ago, with a large number of smaller telegraph offices not so fully worked. 
We are nevertheless even now pursuing this system; we will continue to 
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convert purely telegraph offices into combined offices, or rather to amal- 
gamate them with the local post offices and so make combined offices where 
it will pay us to do so. 

Eefcreiice was made also to the practice of converting post offices into 
extra-departmental post offices run by non-departmental agents. I think 
it was Mr, Azhar Ali who hinted that there was some objection to this 
practice. We only do this where we arc satisfied that the public service 
will not be materially impaired thereby, and our object in doing it is to 
secure a cheaper administration. If tliis motion should, though I hope it 
will not, go to the vote, 1 am glad to think that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, will for once walk into the same lobby with myself, 
because he will i-ealise, even if others do not, that this is one of the 
measures by which we can cheapen the service and, therefore, afford to 
extend it in the province i.n which he is specially interested. 

A good deal was also said, or rather read, this morning by Mr. Azhar 
Ali from a speech which he had prepared and which bore a certain like- 
ness to certain representations which have recently reached me, about the 
Inspectors of Post Offices and the K. M. S. It is the case that the 
lns])cctors of Post Offices and K. M. S. have expressed many grievances; 
wlien 1 had the pleasure of receiving a deputation from the principal Postal 
and li. AI. S. Service Association not long ago, these matters w^cre rather 
briefly touched on, and 1 promised that I w^ould go into the matter if I 
\vere furnished with a detailed statement of the grievances, and there is a 
statement which I subsequently received in which these grievances \vere 
set out with no lack of detail. I must confess that I have not up to date 
been able to devote my personal attention to that statement of grievances. 
I have been too busy preparing and ‘vetting’ replies to the innumerable 
questions that my friends, Mr. Mitra and Mr. Maswood Ahmad, with a 
little occasional help from Bhai Parma Nand and others, have been con- 
stantly asking on communal and other matters. But the examination is 
in hand and I shall certainly give my closest attention to the complaints 
of the Inspectors, though I shall not attempt now to express any opinion 
one way or the other on the validity of the complaints made. In that 
connection I think one point made by Mr. Azhar Ali %vas that the delega- 
tion of powers was only increasing work. My experience is that a delegation 
of powers has the great advantage of reducing work. It would somewhat 
reduce my own work, for example, if the Honourable Member who sits in 
close charge of me would delegate all his authority to me and not require 
me to explain anything that I propose to do ! I think with Inspectors it 
is much the same. 

Peference was made, amongst some heads of individual grievances, to 
the grievance of the Inspectors in having been deprived lately of their 
special classification for purposes of travelling allowance; that is in fact 
the same point that was also referred to this morning by Mr. Anwar-ui- 
Azirn in respect of Superintendents of Post Offices. There, again, I should 
like to transmit the blame to my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, and the Committee presided over by him. They made that re- 
commendation most deliberately after considering the objections which had 
previously prevailed against a similar proposal. Government have agreed, 
when the financial position of the department admits of it, to re-examine 
these matters, but they do not feel that they would be justified at the 
present time in restoring any of the special classifications. 
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1 urning to Mr. Mitra 's observations, I have already referred to the com- 
plaint that we have not carried out retrenchment on the engineering side. 
He laid some stress upon the fact that the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment is a public utility departinent and should be treated as such. In. 
fact it is treated in tliat way. The Department does undertake a good 
deal of work which a purely coriiTnercial department would not do. We 
have undertaken this morning, for example, to look more sympathetically 
than a merely commercial department or company might do to Mr. 
Anwar-ul-Azim s demand for increased services in tlie less romunerativG 
parts of his province. It is a fact, however that we are commercial enough 
to exact payment from other departments for the work done for them, and 
I think some of Mr. Mitra’s remtuks under that head must have been 
based on a misapprehension. For »)xam]ilo, we have postal arrangement'^, 
rather expensive and certainly uny^rofitablc, in places like Tibet. Wc do 
recover the full coat of these servi(!Os from the departments which press us 
to maintain them; and that is our general policy, — to charge other de])art- 
ments for what wc do for them. 


I was a little taken by surprise by the complaint that wc treat our 
extra-departmental agents unfairly by requiring them to ])r()vidc at tlK 3 ir 
own cost sealing wax, tables and chairs, and petty articles of stationery. 
It is a fact that wc make no specific allowance for these items, but they 
arc after all considered in the remuneration which is given for the work 
done. They know what they have to do in that way, and I am assured 
that there are plenty of people ready to come forward to be extra-(lef)art- 
mental agents on the remuneration at present offered. 1 do not think, 
really, that there is a prima facie case for making a special allowance, 
which would be bound to bo expensive in the aggregate. 


Complaint was also made this morning that we do not get sutheient 
credit for work done for the Finance Jlepartniont under such heads as 
management of the Post Ollice Havings JIank and (loveriimenl security 
work, charges in connection with cash certificates and so forth. Well, Sir, 
while we are remunerated, 1 would certainly he glad if I could get more 
credit from the Finance Dci^arinieiit which would improve the showing of 
my department, and I am glad to be able to (piote my Honourable friends 
opposite in support of my efforts. Put I must admit that wo are at 
present paid on what has been accepted as a rcasriiiMble basis, the basis 
of so much per unit of work or so much per cash certificate handled and 
so forth. And the provision in the Budget is simply based on our estimate 
of the amount of work we siiall have to do. It has been incjreased under 
the management of Post Ollice Savings Banks, ct(‘. Wc provided h.r 47 
lakhs in the current year as against 45*90 in the present year and consider- 
ablv smaller figures for fiast >cars. Wc have provided a somewhat smaller 
figure, 3-30 lakhs as against 3*43 for charges in connection with cash certi- 
ficates simply because wc thought that the amount of work might some- 
what fall off owing to the reduction of the return on the certificates. And 
if in fact more should come in, we shall automatically get greater credit 
and this matter will settk’. itself. 


Mr Chaudhurv referred to certain points which he had also mentioned 
in his’ speech on' the acnesrai T^udget. ITo referred to the large increases 
in the provision for depreciaiua. and for interest on capital. Well there 
are large increases, and I am not snrpr.sed that the v shonld hare 
attracted his attention, but they am easily explained As i;ega,ds the 
provision for depreciation, tlie increase is due partly to an increase in 
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the number of our assets, which we are always adding to, but in the 
main it is due to a change in the system of keeping the depreciation 
fund. As any Members of this House, who are versed in accoimls 
matters, will know, a depreciation fund may be kept on wh.it is called 
the “straight line** method or the “sinking fund** method. We used 
to keep it on the “sinking fund’* method, but now it is kept on the 
straight line. The result is that the ecnlrilnitiou lo the fund is greater, 
but on the other hand w’C receive interest. The Department receives as 
part of its revenue interest on the sums accumulated in the fund and 
ae a set off .against the bigger contribution there is an increase of revenue 
exceeding 16 lakhs in the estimate for next \ear. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury: Just one point, Sir. In this deprecia- 
tion fund has the Government adopte.d the policy of the Retrenchment 
Committee Report? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Sii*. in this respect the change which I haye 
already referred to is simply due to tho adoption of this recommendation 
in the Report of the Cowasji Jehangir Accounts Enquiry Committee, 

and the same is the case as regards the increase of interest on capital 
outlay. The same Committee considered that we have taken unduly short 
Tives* as the estimated lives of variou.^ kinds of plant and equipmeiiTJ. 
The consequence of adopting longer lives was that we liad to recast the 
capital account of the Department tis from tJie 1st April, 1925. We 
started then on the assumption that the existing assets were worth a 
certain amount, but we had to revise and increase that figure, because 
we have now’ to assume that those ass<*ts still Jiad a longer life before 
them than was originally estimated. Consequently w'e had to pay 
interest on c- larger capital figure Partly the increase in tlie 

interest charge is also due to the fact that we arc? required, as a com- 
mercial Department, or a Department Ivceping commercial accounts, r.o 
j>ay to the Finance Department interest cii the loss which has accrued. 
The w’hole increase of 'interest on capita ! is due roughly half and half 
to these two causes. 

I may just mention one other joint, although it was in.t referred 
' to specifically this morning. Mr. Chaudhury mentioned the other day 
that w^e Imve not taken account in the Budget for the cut in pay. A,^ 

ft matter of fact that impression is due to a change in the way in which 

the figures are exhibited and I can show him in detail, if he so wishes, 
that we have taken the cut in pay into account although it is not shown 
in the parallel columns side by side w'itli the previous year*s figures. 

Reference was also made to defects in the method by which w^ 
determine the telegraph branch’s share of the stamp revenue. I spoke 
at some little length on that subjeer, this morning, when T was checked 
by Mr. Mitra, but, as I stated th(?n. it is o fact tluit this distribution 
is not made on an arbitrary basis. Wo take detailed accounts in Iwo 
typical periods of the year of the value and the number of telegranis 
handled. We deduce from these fiofun'> tlie averagt? vain 3 of a telegram. 
We then apply that average value to the total number of inland telegrams 
paid for in cash during the year, and in that w’ay we get a figure which, 
there is good reason to believe, is rec.sonably accurate, i would ho\vever 
say, without in any way anticipating the result of the examination, that 
we are examining now the question which Mr. Chaudhury raised whether 
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it would be desirable to revert to the. fractiee of having separate tele- 
graph stamps. There are certain objections to that which are pretty 
obvious. It means increased stocks, increased accounting difficulties, 
and I think increased difficulty to the i»ublic. I should imagine that many 
inembei*s of the public who pay for their telegrams in si amps would prefer 
not to have to use distinct stamps for ihat purpose. However, we arc 
looking into the matter, and if it does seem to me, on the advice of my 
expert officers, that it would be a desirable change, I should certainly 
make a recommendation to the dovernment of India; but at the jireseut 
moment my feeling is that it is probably not a desirable change and that 
the existing system of apportioning revenue is sufficiently accurate. 
Before leaving ihat point, I would like to say thai. as T think it has 
fdready been mentioned in answer tr> a question in tho House, Ooveni- 
ment have already taken a decision l^o abolish the existing practice of 
having combined postage and revemie stamps, and to have from the 
1st April next year separate revenue stamps as they used to have many 
;^ears ago. That will obviate any defect m our accounting owincr'io any 
mistake in the way in which credits of stamp revenue to Local Govern- 
ments are calculated. 


lieplying to another point raised by Mr (Jliaudiiury, 1 would like to 
^ ^ say lliai Uie amaigainauon ut ullices is ^iuite a real one 

tliat when separaLe lelegrax^h and post office are conibined, 
it does not merely consist of putting ine two staffs in one building. Id is 
generally associated with considerable cheapening, because we usually 
employ in these combined offices post'd signallers who are less expensive 
than me telegraph signallers, and they are supervised by the same post- 
master instead of having a completely separate supervising staff. Air. 
Chaudhury asked for a statement giving certain jiarticulars with regard 
to the staff, etc., employed in the combined offices. I did not grasx> the 
precise details that ho asked for. In any case i could not at a moment’s 
notice give elaborate statements showing the numbers of the staff, and 
so forth. But when I see the printed copy of Mr. Chaudhury 's remarks. 
I shah see whether we can, without excessive labour, compile the infonna” 
tion he wants, and if we can do so,. I shall be happy to place it on the 
table of the House with a view to enabling him to draw any inference 
which he thinks reasonable. Air. Chaudhury questioned the sufficiency 
of the credit which we give to the postal side of the Pepartinent on account 
of the staff employed in tlie combined offices. The credit is a sum about 
34 lakhs of rupees. Well, I am open to conviction, but, so far as 1 know, 
this figure has been worked out in a reasonable manner, and it has 
certainly been accepted by the accounts officers so far, as giving a perfectly 
fair credit to the postal side for tho work done for the telegraph side. 
If, when he has seen the statement to which I liave just referred. Air. 
Chaudhury can point out any defects in our system of working, T shall 
be only too pleased to reconsider the api'ortionment of the expenditure; 
tut, at the present moment, I have no reason to believe that it is in 
any way incorrect. The suggestion that ihe telegraph earnings should be 
credited to the combined offices would moan, T think, the practical 
abandonment of our practic' of beeping separate postal and telegrap.i 
accounts. Time is getting on and T must bnng n.y retnarbs to n close. 

tsi "Si":: i*..* 
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they are given in return for a consideration. I shall read a very short 
sentence Irom the Heport of the Posxs and Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry 
Committee, 1931 : 

“Oiir own examination of the documents placed at our disposal leads us to endorse 
tlie view of the Butler Committee that the gi*ants of service stamps have been made on 
no general principle. Broadly speaking, however, the concessions have been made in 
most cases to attain throughout India a unified postal system, which w'ould conduce to 
the general convenience of the public, and the ultimate advantage of the Department. 
We are not, therefore, in a po.sition to recommend, immediately, either the stoppage 
of these concessions or the allocation of the cost thereof to any other department of 
Governmenl.” 

That is to^say, these stamps are given in return for substantial con- 
sideration, although owing to tlie fact Mial the sums have been ^xed at 
different times over a great number c£ years, the precise way in which 
the grants have been calculated may not perhaps have been uniform. 

A reference has been made to post offices maintained for railway 
purposes. I should be glad to have particulars of any office to which the 
Honourable Member refers, because I am not quite sui’c to what he does 
refer. We cannot always refuse to provide a post office where it is 
required, even if it is not in itself remunerative. For example, I was recent- 
ly advised by my office to close the I ttlo post office which the Members of 
this Assembly use just round the corner licrc. I do not think many 
Members opposite would approve the wHlidrawal of that facility, althougli 
it means some loss to the Department. 

1 think. Sir, I have dealt witli most of the points which have been 
raised and which bear directly on the policy of the Department. Pandit 
Sen referred to the grievances of certain signallers. He was reading 
from a document of 1928 or 1929. On his own showing, the grievances 
of these particular men have been repeatedly examined by Government 
who have not seen their way to redress the grievances, real or otherwise. 
Put, if only as a matter of historical research, I shall be interested to 
look up the papers on that subject, and see whether there would be any 
practical purpose served in reopening it ... . 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri OlLaudhuTy : And 1 1 opo you will he convinced. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I am always open to conviction and if the case 
seems to me to be one in which injustice was really done and which can 
now be reopened after all these years, I should not hesitate to recommend 
Government to reopen it; but I do not think it likely that it can be 
reopened. T think I have said enough to show that the policy of the 
Department is a policy of which the Mtmibers of this Assembly may 
approve. We may not be able to give ail the servic^es which we would 
like to give, especially in present financial conditions; but we certainly 
are doing our best to meet the requivenumts of the public, and T hope 
that the Honourable Member will not foil so dissatisfied, after what T 
have said, that he will press his motion for a cut. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All : Sir, I have not much to say in reply 
after the hopes and assurances given by Sir Thomas Ryan. I find also 
that he has admitted certain of my points and the points raised on this 
feide, and at the same time he assured us that he will give great consMera- 
tion’to our suggestions. It may be that our figures may be incorrect, hut 
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we have to see to the facts and I trust that when we get the next report 
perhaps we may find ^rreot figures and then we shall be able to work 
out our own conclusions. As regards the delegation of powers, I have 
not much to say in reply, but I am simply afraid that it may not laud 
us in neglect. I want that this delegation should be properly used and 
that in future the rights and privileges of people nuiy be well guarded. 
As regards the number of selection posts and the reductions, our only 
object is that the people should not suffer. It is quite correct that the peoj*le 
on the spot are the best judges; but wo shall feel highly obliged and the 
country will feel grateful if the officer in charge on the spot takes more parti- 
cular care about the people who are reduced. I have not more to say, except 
one remark about the top-heavy administration. I do not want to go into 
illustrations or reply to what my friend, Mitra, has said; but I may 
quote one instance and that will be enough to show that there is need 
for great consideration in future. Wo l ave got the post of a Financial 
Adviser. In spite of my knowing chat very good work has been put in 
by the Financial Adviser, my point is tint people in the Department now 
are quite competent to advise very reasonably and they know how to do 
the business and, at least, the present Accountant (icueral of Post Offices, 
I submit, will be able to do the same w(.rk as efficiently as is expected 
of him. I do particularly refer to this instance, and I mean that posts 
like those are really such that perhaps it may not be necessary in future 
to keep. I have nothing more to say in reply on account of the hopes 
and assurances that have been given and beg leave of the House to 
withdraw my motion. 

The motion w’as, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Equitahle Apportionment of Revenue between Postal and Telenraph 

Branches. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rupees 100.” 

Even after the very elaborate speech of Sir Thomas Ryan, I still move 
this cut only to show that- rightly or wrongly there is the apprehension in 
the public mind that the present system is defective in allocating the 
income on account of postage and the telegraphic message revenues. In 
my Budget speech I first suggested that there should be separate postal 
and telegraphic stamps, and I am glad, my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaiidhury, 
also supported today my views. The present system now is to take 
stock for two weeks in the year and from that to find out the average, and 
generalise from those figures. I think that the most that could be said 
about that system is that it is highly problematical. In any way the 
Director-General said that the change might not be desirable. By my 
motion I merely want to say that from this side of the House it will 
not be considered as undesirabl \ smd the general public will not be very 
much inconvenienced if like the revenue stamp, telegi/aph stamps are 
separately printed, so that we can really account for our revenues both 
on the postal and on the telegraphic side. It is not my case to prove that 
the telegraphs side has not been properly retrenched. What I w'anted to 
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show was that the postal side was not a deficit. one. Ileferring to the 
Budget, I said: 

“In the working expenses of the Budget, it is found that in all heads expenditure 
has been curtailed to certain extent on comparison with the year 1931-32 with the 
exception of engineering, where, instead of a decrease of expenditure, in comparison 
with the year 1931-32, the expenditure has increased year by year.’* 

There is further evidence also, which I do not claim as conclusive, that 
the telegraph side has not been properly retrenched; but all that I 
demand is tJiat, in all fairness to the postal side, when there is a desire in 
the public mind that there should be more accurate and scientific basis to 
calculate the revenue, instead of depending upon the very rough and ready 
method of finding out the aggregate for two weeks in the year and then 
multiplying it, a more serious attempt should be made. With these re- 
marks, I move my motion. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
{including Working Expenses)* be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir Thomas Eyan: Sir, in view of what I have already had occasion 
to say today on the manner in which the apportionment of revenue between 
the postal and telegraph branches is made, I do not think there is need 
for me to say very much more now. As I have already explained, we are 
examining departmentally this question of having separate telegraph 
stamps. If it is really the case, as Mr. Mitra suggests, that there the 
necessity of using a different kind of stamp for telegraphic purposes would 
not cause public inconvenience, certainly one obstacle in this matter will 
be removed. For a long time now we have had the present system in 
existence, since the separate stamps were done away with, and it is my 
impression that they were done away with as a measure of public con- 
venience to enable them to use the same stamps for both purposes. But, 
as I say, we are examining the matter, and we shall take full cognisance 
of what lias been said by the Honourable Member on this subject, with- 
out making any promise that I shall be able ultimately to fall in with his 
views. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, as this matter is under consideration, I beg 
leave of the House to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

'Orievancea of Ex-Approved Candidates in the Calcutta Oeneral Post Office, 

Mr. S« 0. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)* be reduced by Rs. 100.*’ 

Sir, these approved candidates were recruited from time to time since 
1926, and 40 of them had rendered continuous officiating service of nearly 
8^ years in various capacities, some of them having even held independent 
charges during the period, before they were discharged on the 26th June, 
1932. The Director-General in reply to one of my questions said that there 
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are at present 73 of them nob pixDvided for. I am informed that there 
are among them 12 graduates, 15 passed signallers, and the case of these 
approved candidates in Calcutta is one of very peculiar hartlshij). They 
entered the department in the hope that they would get permanent ap- 
pointment after six months probation as laid down in the Fundamental 
Eules and had it not been for extraordinary and untoward circumstances, 
most of them would have been appointed in permanent vacancies in the 
upper division clerical cadre long ago. It was under contemplation for a 
very long time to farm out the treasury work of the Calcutta G. P. 0. 
to contractors and all the vacancies which occurrcvl there were kept unfilled 
since 1920 on the plea that it would be necessary to absorb the clerks of 
the Treasury Department • in those vacancies on "the transfer of the work 
to contractors. The scheme, however, appears to have been ultimately 
abandoned, but in November, 1930, there was retrenchment of staff in 
the Post Master GeneraTs office and the Calcutta Stock Depot, and the 
entire surplus staff, numbering nearly 30, were absorbed in the vacancies 
left unfilled in the Calcutta G. P. O. which w^ouJd have otherwise gone to 
30 of these <?a;-approved candidates. Then, again, came the Director- 
General’s general orders under w’hich all vacancies in the Calcutta G. P. O. 
as elsew’here were kept unfilled in view' of pending retrenchment of staff 
and the approved candidates were told to wait until the effects of retrench- 
ment. The Posts and Telegraphs Itctrenchmcnt Advisory Sub-Committee 
found out that* there w*cro 228 surplus telegraphists in excess of require- 
ments and, in their report, submitted in September, 1931, recommended 
the alx>lition of these posts in future vacancies. To the painful surprise 
of these ca?-approved candidates, 23 surplus telegraphists of the Central 
Telegraph Office, Calcutta, w’erc pitchforked in 23 vacancies in the combin- 
ed Towm Sub-offices in Calcutta in June, 1932, and in spite of the Director- 
General’s assurance that they have been only temporarily provided there 
and wdll be again shifted to the Telegraph Office, not a single surplus 
telegraphist has yet been taken away from the combined offices. The plea 
made out by the Director-General was that it w'as necessary and expedient 
t6 keep the surplus telegraphists in reserve for filling up future vacancies 
as trained telegraphists are not easily available and it was on this plea 
that 23 vacancies in combined offices, which should have gone to the 
signalling passed cai-approvcd candidates, have been unnecessarily blocked 
in spite of loud complaints from the Presidency Post Master that there 
is considerable wastage of man power, as the Departmental telegraphists, 
unlike postal signallers, cannot be utilised for postal w^ork when fiiey have 
no signalling duties to perform. I understand that the Post Master General, 
Bombay, has not allowed a single surplus telegraphist to bo provided in 
any postal vacancy in his circle. Unfortunately, however, the Calcutta 
G. P. 0. has become the dumping ground for the surplus staff everywhere. 
I imderstand that eight more vacancies have again been filled up by eight 
surplus clerks in Howrah and Barrackpore Head offices and, to make the 
position of the ear-approved candidates stilj wwse, a postal clerk from the 
Rangoon G. P. 0. and a lady clerk from the Lahore G. P. 0., have 
secured transfer to Calcutta to block two more vacancies. The ear-approved 
candidates have thus been permanently deprived by this process of pitch- 
forking of any chance of getting any upper division clencal appointment for 
which they were originally recruited, as under departmental orders all 
vacancies in the clerical cadre are to be converted into lower division, but 
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their chance of being provided even in lower division clerical vacancies ap 
pears to be very remote considering that during the past eight months (M 
over only 18 ejc-approved candidates have been appointed 
in the lower division cadre. If things proceed ai 
this slow pace, it will take six or more years to provide 
all the caj-approved candidates. The department is, therefore, under moral 
obligatioji to provide them and save their careers from being ruined 
altogether. 1 understand that the esc- approved candidates in Bombay and 
other Presidency towns have not been put to so much hardship as no 
pitchforking was allowed there. I earnestly appeal to the Director-General 
to devise some special means to provide these men as quickly as possible 
in consideration of their special hardship. 

The niain case is this. These people entered the postal service, and 
after three and, in some case, of six years* approved service, they are 
now thrown out and iheir lot is really very hard. Of course, when a 
campaign of retrenchment is pursued, there must be hardship on some 
people, but If people from the telegraph department, unlike other places 
like Bombay and Madras, are dumped in Calcutta, there will be very little 
chance for these cos- approved candidates to find a place in the postal de- 
partment. I know the Director-General is considering their case sympa- 
thetically, but he should see that, as in other places, these people should 
not be put to any special hardship in the Bengal Circle due to people 
from the telegraph side filling up these vacancies. Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Clietty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir Tlxomas Ryan: Sir, I am afraid that 1 shall find it very difficult 
to satisfy my friend on this point. At a time when retrenchment is 
carried out on a very large scale, it is, I am afraid, inevitable that people 
who were aspiring to enter the service, or who were actually employed in 
officiating posts, or kept on waiting lists expecting appointments, must be 
disappointed. Unless there should be a substantial improvement in the 
/ postal business which will justify ua in increasing the staff again, I see 
little prospect of its being possible to offer posts to any large number of 
these unfortunate men to whom my friend refers. These “approved candi- 
dates “ are persons who would normally have been absorbed in the Depart- 
ment long before now, and I have complete sympathy with their position — 
as I have with all those who have been disappointed in their normal expecta- 
tions — ^but it would not be consistent with the policy of retrenchment or 
the inevitable results of retrenchment to employ them. The Honourable 
Member makes it a grievance that, instead of retrenching surplus tele- 
graphists, w^e have employed these in postal vacancies and have thereby 
further lessened the prospects of these candidates for securing employ- 
ment. When all is said and done, the postal telegraphist is a permanent 
Government servant, while the approved candidate at the most is a tem- 
porary or officiating employee, and surely it stands to reason that it is 
more correct for Government to provide, in a vacancy even outside his 
normal branch, for a permanent man rather than throw him out altogether 
and take on a man who is not yet on a permanent footing. That view 
evidently commended itself to the Retrenchment Sub -Committee, because 
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that Committee did not specifically recommend the retrenchment of any 
surplus telegraphists, but expressed the hope that we would do precisely 
this thing — -that we would be able to provide for them in vacancies in other 
offices. What the Honourable Member says rather surprised me — ^that this 
was found possible in Calcutta and not done in Bombay or elsewhere. 
The impression I have formed from his speech is that postal officials in 
Bombay and elsewhere have possibly failed to carry out the orders which 
were issued to them — not that the Post Master General, Calcutta, did 
wrongly in doing so. The only measure of consideration that I have been 
able to extend to these approved candidates I liave dojie. We were pledged 
in respect of such vacancies as had to be filled in tbe lower division, to 
give those vacancies to men of tJie postmen class in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department, and it was specially to meet the case of these ''ex- 
approved candidates*' as they are called, in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
especially in Calcutta where the case was represented to me personally, 
that I decided with the ap])roval of the (lovernmcnt that one half of the 
lower division posts should be reserved for those approved candidates who 
had previously hoped to get into the higher division. That was a measure 
of consideration for them, at the cost, I am afraid, of the postal officials of 
the postmen class. It was as much as we felt we could do, and T am 
afraid that I cannot further satisfy the Honourable Member. I should be 
only too glad to provide for these men, but T think the policy of utilising 
vacancies for the absorption of surplus permanent Government officials 
even if they belonged to the telegraph branch is the right one. It \vaa 
a policy which w'as recommended by the Eetrenchment Committee, and 
T think it is one which we must continue to follow so long as there re- 
main surplus telegraphists. I hope the Honourable the Mover will not 
press this motion to a division, because, if I do not fall in with his views, 
it is not because I do not sympathise with these men — I do sympathise 
with them, — but because circumstances do not admit of my giving them 
•a greater measure of consideration than has already been extended to 
them. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: I agree that my Honourable friend has tried to do 
his best for these people, hut I appeal to him that, if there are in future 
any chances for absorbing tlicsc eir-approved candidates, he will do his 
best to absorb them. With that hope, I beg leave to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is : 

“That a sum not exrcpcling Ps. 10,44.09.000 he granted to tlie Oovcnior Genei-cal in 
Council to defray tlie charges wliich will come in eoiirse of ])ayment during the year 
end’rg the 31st day of March, 1931, in respect of ‘Indian Post.s and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment (including Working Expenses)*. “ 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 25 — Interest on Debt and Eeduction or Avoidance of Debt. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The motion 
before the House is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Us. 2.14,88,000 he granted to the CTOvernor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course cf payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Interest on Debt and Induction or 
Avoidance of Debt*.** 
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Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : I do not find the 
iPinance Member in his seat ; otherwise I wanted to ask him one question. 
May I put the question? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Yes . 

Mr. B. Das: My question is this. We have said that the sum he has 
provided for the reduction of debt should not be j)rovided this year and 
should go towards reduction of taxation. He has evaded answering that 
question. T should like to have an answer from him. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member will get another chance on the Finance Bill to ask that 
question if he wants to do so. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Eiiral) : May I ask you to postpone this item and pass on to the 
next one? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Yes, the 
Chair has no objection; it is but fair to postpone* the consideration of 
this Demand. 

Demand No. 26 — Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is : 


“That a sum not exceeding Tls. 60,42,000 be granted to the Oovernor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934. in respect of ‘Interest on Miscellaneous Obliga- 
tions’.” 

The. motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 27 — Staff, Household and Allowances of tub Governor 

General. 

Mr, Deputy President (Sir. E. K. Shamnukham Chetty) : The question 
is : 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,36,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Staff, Household and Allowances of 
the Governor General’.” 

The motion, was adopted. 

Demand No. 29 — Council op State. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The question 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,04.000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Council of State*.” 

TThe motion was adopted. 


*For further discussion of this demand see pp. 1901 — 03. 
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Demand No. 25 — Interest on Debt and Eeduction or Avoidance op Debt. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
will now resume* consideration of Demand No. 25. The motion before 
the House is: 

“That ^ exceeding Hs. 2,14,88,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Interest on Debt and Eeduction or 
Avoidance of Debt’.” 

Mr, B. Das: I wish to ask the Honourable the Finance Member on© 
particular question. Wc have urged from this side of the House whether 
he can see his way no6 to provide any funds for reduction of debt in 
the Budget this year and to postpone it and utilise the sum for reduction 
of taxation. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I would like, in this connection, to ask the 
Finance Member a few questions. My lirst question is, why the sterling 
loans have not been transferred to the rupee loan during these days. 
The second is, why, when the rate of interest has been very much lowered 
in England, we have not taken advantage of that low rate of interest. 
My third point is, why any provision has been raiide at all for payment 
of War debt since we arc not paying War debt at all*. Considering that 
our Budget is in a very bad condition, is it not desirable that we should 
do away with this particular item altogether? The fourth question is 
this: We are putting a very large sum under the head “avoidance of 
debt”, just as my Honourable friend during the discnssioit on the Eailvvay 
Budget said that we were putting very large sums in the depreciation 
fund. Therefore, in these bad days is it not desirable that such large 
sums should not be set aside and some relief sliould be given to the 
tax-payers? 

.The Honourable Sir George Schuster: This is rather a novel form of 
debate. It seems that the House is content to receive answers from me 
and not to advance any arguments on the merits of a i)articular ease. I 
am very flattered by that attitude. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, has raised the question as to whether 
in a year of difliculty like the present it is necessary for the Government 
to continue making provision according to the terms of the existing con- 
vention for the reduction and avoidance of debt. That, Sir, is a subject 
with which T dealt at some length in one of the earlier stages of our 
Budget discussions. I do not know whether my Honourable friend was 
present when T dealt with this point, but I am afraid that if he was not 
convinced bv w'hat I said then, I have really nothing to add on the matter. 
To my own mind, the arguments which I then advanced were entirely 
convincing. As I regard the position, it is this. We have got in this 
year, as I have always made it clear, to face conditions of very great un- 
certainty. It would be most unwise for the Government, in conditions 
of that kind, to cut out a provision which is in a sense a safety provision 
in the Budget. On its merits, it would be entirely unjustifiable. Apart 
from that, one of the great objects, which w’e have bad in view in the last 
year and which, I think, we may claim that wo have gone a long way 

*Vide page 1900 ante. 
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to attaining with very beneficial results to the finances of the country, is 
the improvement of the Government's credit. Now, Sir, rightly or wrongly, 
there is nothing which creates such an adverse impression in the minds 
of the public at large both in this country and in London as any sugges- 
tion that the Government are helping themselves to get over their diffi- 
culties by the process of what is commonly known as raiding their own 
sinking fund. That is a course for which we should find it impossible to 
stand in present circumstances. When some Honourable Members have 
tliought that we were exaggerating the safety provisions in our Budget 
this year, I found it necessary to jioint out one particular element of 
•weakness in our present position which is not revealed in the budgetary 
figures, and that is the position as regards the Hallways. My Honourable 
friend knows perfectly well that although we take credit for the full amount 
of interest due to us on the Government’s advances to the Railways, the 
Railways are not, in fact, according to their own system of accounts, 
earning the money with which to pay that interest. They can only pay 
that interest by raiding their own depreciation fund. It may be held that 
the provision annually made for depreciation is too high and that in fact 
the Railways are not spending on replacements each year the same amount 
as they are setting aside for depreciation. But even if we take that into 
account, my Honourable friend will know, because he is a careful student 
of Railway accounts, that last year the amount which the Railways had 
to draw from the depreciation fund considerably exceeded the unexpended 
balance of their depreciation allocation for last year. Therefore, the Rail- 
ways are really down on the year. They are paying us in interest more 
than their earnings by way of net profits, even if you add to those net 
profits the unexpended balance of their allocation for the year to the 
depreciation fund. That, Sir, is, as I say, an element of weakness in our 
position and an additional reason for not further increasing that weakness 
by reducing our own provision for reduction and avoidance of debt. If 
Honourable friend is not convinced by those considerations, then his 
views on financial policy differ from my own, and I am sorry to say that 
wc shall have to agree fo differ. But I feel absolutely confident, and I 
hope that the House will share my confidence, that the view which we 
have taken of the position is the right one. 

/ Then, Sir, my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, put to me 
three questions. 1 am afraid, 1 must confess I did not understand the 
})urport of m\' lTouournl)lc friend’s first question, but it seemed to me 
that he had in mind that we might possibly reduce our sterling indebted- 
ness by increasing our rupee indebtedness. Surely my Honourable friend 
knows that when we l)orrow pounds sterling instead of rupees, we adopt 
that course not because it suits us better to borrow in London than in 
India, but because we want sterling. We have sterling commitments to 
.meet, not rupee (*ommitmcnts. It serves no purpose to the Government to 
raise rupees in order to meet sterling expenditure unless it, can convert 
those rupees into sterling and the amount of rupees which the Government 
can convert into sterling depends entirely on the exchange position and 
the amount of remittances which the Government can obtain through the 
market T can assure my Honourable friend that we limit our sterling 
borrowing to the extreme minimum w'hich is necessary in order to meet 
our requirements. We should never raise a penny more in London than 
we require to raise in order to meet our sterling commitments. The iiiain 
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commitments which we have to consider at present, apart from our current 
req^uirements which we have been able to meet through the ordinary remit- 
tance purchases in the market, are in regard to the repayment of sterling 
loans, and those have to be repaid in sterling and w e have to raise sterling for 
that purpose. Then, my Honourable friend aslced me why we had not 
taken advantage of the low rates of interest prevailing in London to con- 
ivert some of our ow'n high interest bearing sterling loans. That, Sir, is 
a Ppijiti which I thought 1 dealt with very fully in answering a similar 
/criticism made by my Honourable friend from Madras, Diwan Bahadur 
iRamaswami Mudaliar. I told him then thiat it w^as a matter on which 
I was not in a position to give full information to the House, because 
there are all sorts of considerations involved wdiich are not suitable for 
inclusion in a public statement, but 1 assured my Honourable friend that 
|we had the matter in the forefront of our attention and that he could 
Irely on us to take advantage of every opportunity that offered. 1 believe 
my Honourable iriend was satisfied wdth that assurance and 1 can say 
no more now. But I might mention this — that a notification was issued 
on the 7th of March to the effect that w^e w^ould repay the six per cent, 
loan which is maturing on the 15th June in London. Therefore we are 
committing ourselves to taking one step in the direction that my Honour- 
able friend desires. We are in a position in any case to give notice of 
repayment of that loan, because our ow’n existing sterling treasury balances 
are sufficient to meet that commitment even if we should not borrow 
further in London later in the year. Then, Sir, as regards the war debt, 
my Honourable friend again raised a question w’hich has been several times 
discussed in the course of these debates. I can supply no further 
information on that point. We regard the war debt as we must regard 
it, — as an existing liability for w’hich w’q have to make provision. It 
would be dishonest for us to put before the House Budget estimates 
which did not make provision for that liability. On the other hand, we 
are naturally doing all w’e can to get the whole question taken up in the 
course of this year, and considered together with the question of repara- 
tion payments under which we should benefit. If we can get our war 
debt liability reduced, postponed or cancelled, then undoubtedly our posi- 
tion will be pro tanto improved and it may be that that will provide us 
with a much-needed margin of improvement and wdii(*h wn’ll make it 
possible at a later date to reduce taxation. (Hear, bear.) The House 
ean be confident of this that w’e shall do our utmost in the matter and, 
as soon as our position has sufficiently improved, we shall certainly take 
•steps in the direction of relaxing some of those emergency measures which 
are so unpopular with this House and with everybody in the country. Sir, 
I think that that sufficiently answers the questions that have been raised 
and, rs I have no arguments to meet, I must content myself wilh giving 
the information. (Applause.) 

’ Mr, Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding ns. 2.14.88,000 be erranted t-o the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment d urine the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934. hi respect qi ‘Interest on Debt and Hodiiction or 
Avoidance of Debt*.” 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 30 — Legislative Assembly and Legislative Assembly 

Department. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shaninukham Chetty) : The question 
is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,92,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st "day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Legislative Assembly and Legisla- 
tive Assembly Department*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

, Qbmand No. 82 — ^Home Department. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The motion 
before the House is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,70.000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
lending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Home Department*.** 

Clasaification of Political Prisoners. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Mr. Deputy President, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Home Department* be reduced by Rs. 100.'* 


Sir, I know that Jail is a provincial subject, but my justification for my 
motion is to call attention to the interference by the Government of India 
as regards the matter of the classification of prisoners. 1 think it is within 
tlie memory of most of the Members present here that the question of 
classification was taken up by the then Home Member and that he then con- 
sulted sorn .0 of the Party Leaders before arriving at certain conclusions. 
We on this side of the House have all along urged that, in deciding ab^t 
the treatment of prisoners in jail, the motive for the crime in question 
should also be taken into consideration; but, for reasons best known to 
Government, that was' not done. The position taken up by them was 
generally that when a man is convicted and sent to prison, the jailor has 
to carry out the order of the judge. It is for the judge to decide whether 
' the imprisonment should be simple or rigorous and also the period of impri- 
sonment, and tliat he alone is to judge about the motive in awarding 
sentence. Once a man is convicted, the jailor has merely to carry out his 
orders and the duty of the jailor is only to see that the prisoner does not 
suffer in health. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy Tresident (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was occupied by Sir Leslie Hudson.] 


Now, that depends on the status of the prisoner, and the mode of life 
he is accustomed to, and, so far as I know, those were the consideratioaft 
that induced the Government of India to make some general rules for tbe 
olassifioation of prisoners. But in effect now we find that instead of the 
political prisoners getting proper treatment, the treatment meted out to 
them is sometimes vindictive. Even the principles that were laid doro 
bv the Government of India with regard to taking mto oonsideratwn 
factor of their education, mode of life, training and so on, lire not taken 
into account in treating the prisoners >n Indian jails. 
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Sir, I shall not go into individual cases. That is not my purpose now. 

I can cite innumerable instances where not only gentlemen, but very 
respectable ladies, coming from the highest social strata of Indian life, 
have been classed as ‘‘C** class prisoners, without any consideration wbatso-- 
ever, without the least compunction and often by way of vindictive punish- 
ment. Their previous career, their station in life, none of these things is 
held of any account. Even today, while coming here, I received a letter 
about the treatment of a certain gentleman, whom I do not know personal- 
ly, namely. Professor Nigam. He was tried in the Delhi Conspiracy Case 
and is now in the Cawnpore jail and his brother writes to me to say that 
he was a Professor in the Hindu College here. But he has been classed 
as “C**. I can cite any number of similar cases, but on the present 
occasion I shall i\ot go into individual cases. I would like to establish 
before the House that the Local Governments have not been properly 
instructed by the Home Department of the Government of India, that the 
so-called rules of classification that the latter have framed are not even 
enforced in the provinces, and I think it will be borne out by several 
Members on this side at least that several ladies, w’ho have been convicted 
in political cases, have been grouped and put along with women 
who have been sent to jail upon conviction for very heinous 
offences and that they were forced to live in the company of such 
degraded and desperate prisoners. I dare say, even this Gove^ment 
will not contend that the idea of punishment is merely vindictive instead 
of being corrective, and that they will not at least claim that they merely 
send these prisoners with a view to wreaking vengeance on them and 
thereby debasing them and destroying their morale. Instead of being 
corrective in any way, this mode of treatment of prisoners in jail really 
debases them. 

Further, there are other classes of prisoners who are prisoners only irt 
name, like State Prisoners under Begulation HI of 1818, who are never 
tried or convicted and had no occasion to disprove the so-called charges, 
which are hardly even known to them. These people are also tieated 
sometimes very harshly and like ordinary criminals. We hear of many 
cases of hunger strike which are generally due to misbehaviour and insulting' 
conduct of some of these jail officials. It is not always the fault of these 
jail officials, because I know from my own experience that in some prisons 
the Jail Superintendents do not know that the State Prisoners are not to. 
be treated like ordinary criminals with whom they arc accustomed to deal’, 
in the jails. For all these reasons I think it is time for the Government 
of India to initiate further principles which should be strictly followed, 
that considerations about education, social status, and mode of life to 
which these political prisoners are accustomed should be taken into account, 
before they are classified. 

I know, and one can easily guess from the uniformity of punishment 
under several sections, that in dealing with political crime there must be 
some instructions, direct or indirect, even about the quantum of punish- 
ment that is being inflicted on political prisoners. I know that, instead of 
issuing notices to these magistrates and giving them hints, recourse is had' 
to the Public Prosecutor to get up and say that he demands so much 
pulHsbinent in such cases. So really it 'is the policy of the Government 
of India to dictate to these magistrates directly or indirectly. If they do 
it, why should thev dictate only about their sentence? Why should noir 
they also enforce their own rules that the previous life and education ainl 
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status of prisoners siiould also be -considered in classifying them? There 
is a general impression that in political cases it is due to the 'sdndictiveness 
of the Government that they «are embittering feelings. On these grounds. 
I move this motion and point out to Government that, instead of doing 
any good by this classification, they have really made the condition of the 
political prisoners far worse in the Indian jails. 

Sir, 1 move. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Leslie Hudson): Cut motion moved; 


“That the demand under the head ‘Home Department' be reduced- by Rs. 100.” 

Ur. Muhammad Azhar Ali : Sir, I rise to support this motion. 1 had 
another motion in my name about the Aligarh and Muslim Universities 
which for want of time I have not moved today, and as 1 knew that my 
friend, Mr. Mitra, was going to move this motion, I thought that I should 
give preference to tliis, because I shall find more time on the Finance Bill 
to move that motion. 


£ir, this question of classification of political prisoners jias been engaging 
our attention for a very long time. The House knows w^ell 
that questions after questions have been put in this House 
and the Home department has always been moved with regard to 
classification. Sir, I am glad to be able to say that in my own 
province of the United Provinces, wherever such occasions have 
arisen, .the Home Member there has tried his level best to satisfy the 
pubic demand. But that is not the case everywhere. I also know, 
Sir, that the Congress people or those who have gone to jail for civil 
disobedience, or other political prisoners do not want that there shoujd be 
any expression of sympathy either in this House or outside. What they 
did they did in obedience to the country's cause and in obedience to their 
conscience. It is not for any kind of personal aggrandisement that they 
did this. Sir, the proper classification of prisoners, as my friend, Mr. Mitra, 
said, is very necessary. ' Those people who go to jail have to put up with 
circumstances in which their health suffers and their morals suBer and they 
cannot keep up their educational standards. If they are supplied with 
; proper books and papers, they might be enlightened on modem subjects 
and the subjects wdiich the country is at present discussing. Sir, it is all 
very well to say that certain people are put in the proper class, but we 
find e\erywdiere that there are complaints and very little attention is paid 
to this matter. Sir, it is indeed a hardship in itself to send patriots to 
jail and Government ought to recognise that. Over and above that, if they 
are put in a class which is not their due and which causes them incon- 
venience, it is a matter which not only is a disgrace to the country, but 
also gives the Government a bad name. Sir, w^e recognise that their sacri- 
fices are very great and they only go to jail for no crime of ^ y 

to serve their country. This the Government cannot deny that they are 
not doing all this for self-praise or for self-aggrandisement, and nobody will 
say that they have gone to jail from any selfish motives. Some people may 
say that they have gone for self-aggrandisement, but that is a far-fetched 
idea and nobody, having the least sense or wisdom in him, will ascribe that 
motive to these patriots. 

With these remarks,^ I support this motion. 
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lb. B. Das: Sir, I wish to voice the demands of the unfortunate 
province to which I belong. In that province, the province of Bihar 
Orissa, Sir, the rules are somehow or other always misinterpreted. There 
are curious ways of dealing with things and things happen there which 
never happen in the province of my Honourable friend. Sir Harry Haig,, 
the Home Member of which province was so much praised by my friend, 
Mr. Azhar Ali. Sir, in the Province of Bihar and Orissa, I think the 
prisoners of Orissa are not properly classed. The officials do not quite 
follow the lines laid down by the Govermnent of India by which they are 
to classify the prisoners. Prisoners, who belong to good family or of high 
social position, are to be classified to higher classes, but at" times they 
were classified, by some unwritten laws, to lower classes. I joined in a- 
deputation to wait upon my Honourable friend, ISir Harry Haig, when he 
was acting Home Member in 1929 and asked him to treat uniformly all 
car-legislators and we urged that all Ex-M. L. As. ought to be classed as 
*‘A” class prisoners. We drew his attention to the cases of Messrs, 
liafi Ahniad Kidwai and Nilakantha Das and they were classed as 
Class. Well, there is the case of Air. Earn Narayan Singh, car M.L.A.. 
from the province of my Honourable friend, Air. Gaya Prasad Singh, and 
who was not classed as an “A’’ Class prisoner in the second Satyagraha- 
movement. Air. Dwarka Prasad Alisra’s case is another instance. He 
was very much ill-treated by the Government of the Central Provinces 
and he was put into Class He was not even given clothes to wear 

and he was made to move from one jail to another with only a piece 
of blanket. I think the Honourable the Home Alember knows the case 
fully well. 

Then, there is the ill-treatment of women prisoners. That well-known 
Congress leader. Airs. Kamla Devi Chattopadhjaya, who I am glad, is 
today out of the prison, was made a Class prisoner. After we 
heckled the Honourable the Home Alember, she was transferred to a 
better jail and placed in a better class. I will cite one instance in my 
own town, x.e., that of Alts. Alaluti Devi. She was classified as a “C” 
Class prisoner and is still in prison. She is the wife of a }ounger cousin 
of mine. She is related to very many prominent people in India. She* 
has a relative here in the House, though not a Alember of the House-. 
Airs. Alalati Devi is a grand-daughter of tlie late Air. B. L. Gupta, once 
one of the Judges of the Calcutta High Court, and she is the daughter- 
in-law of the late Air. Gokulanand Chaudhury, a prominent leader of 
Orissa in his time. Her husband s eldest brother, Bubu Gopabandhu 
Chaudhury, is the leader of the Orissa Congress at present and he is the 
uncrowned king of Orissa. She belongs to the most advanced and respect- 
able family in Orissa. But when the Deputy Alagistrate tried her case 
which was started for picketing for the second or third time, she was 

classed as a “C* Class prisoner. This is a most heinous state of affairs. 

People, who belong to the highest family, who have got the highest social 
status in the country, are condemned as “C Class prisoners, because 
Government think they will thereby break their spirit and humiliate these 

leaders in the eyes of the public; but I may remind my Honourable 

friend, the Home Alember, that thereby you only create a halo to their 
name and fame. Those who are condemned as C Class prisoners, 
especially people, who, like Alalati Devi or Kamla Devi, occupy ver.v 
high positions in societv, their position and reputation in the country is 
enhanced thereby and the feeling of the country is irritated against the 
Government. I agree with the previous speakers that there should be 
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..proper classification of prisoners who, otheiwise, if they were not political 
prisoners, would have been classed as '‘B” Class or “A’' Class; and “A” 
Class prisoners should not be condemned to ‘‘C'" Class, simply because 
,tiiey are patriots and not criminals. I do hope that my Honourable 
.friend will bear this in mind and advise the Provincial Governments not 
to have this salutary rule misinterpreted against the political prisoners 
which apparently they have hitherto done. 

I believe. Sir, that we are on the threshold of peace and peaceful 
atmosphere and I hope rny Honourable friend, Sir Harry Haig, will do his 
bit to create that peaceful atmosphere which we are anticipating with the 
release of the White Paper simultaneously with the release of all political 
leaders including Maliatma Gandhi. (Interruption.) I agree with my 
interrupter that white is the emblem of peace. I am glad that hope is 
dawning and the white angel of peace is coming with the White Paper. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Sir, I wholeheartedly support the remarks 
made by the previous speakers. Evidently it is a fact, it is a bare naked 
fact, if I may say so, that justice and equity is being supplanted by 
barbarism and brutality. Number of instances have come before us, not 
only of ladies of ordinary station in life, but ladies of the most respectable 
families whose honour and dignity have been trampled under this malicious 
jail administration, and, if the Honourable the Home Member had the 
chance of visiting the jails and of hearing the woeful tales of respectable 
gentlemen and respectable ladies, he would find that practically barbarism 
is being practised there. If Government want ‘to prove their bona fides^ 
this is just the opportune moment when they should come with the 
utmost dignity just to show a little respect for these respectable ladies 
“who are suffering. • 

It has been said by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, that the judg- 
ment should be the judgment of the judges and the treatment in the jails 
should be administered, by the judgment which the prisoners receive. But 
what do we find? From Delhi, Simla and other places, orders are issued, 
and the prisoners suffer for that. If this is the way of the administra- 
^ tion, if this is to be justice, 1 should be the last man to co-operate with 
this Government, But I think it quite necessary at this moment when 
there is an atmosphere of peace and of waiting for the new Constitution, 
this should be the pioneer or initiative stage for better treatment of these 
prisoners and a real classification should be made of their daily life in 
jail. 

Another thing that was pointed out by my friend, Mr. Mitra, was that 
ladies and gentlemen, who come from very respectable families, who do 
not commit any crime like ordinary criminals, and whom sometimes the 
Courts oven do not find to be guilty, are treated in this manner. I want 
to emphasise this point particularly at this stage, so that my Honourable 
friend, the Home Member, will find some substantial means to classify 
these prisoners properly in the provincial jails and other places, and he 
should make it a point to see that these prisoners get proper treatment. 

I perfectly well remember that Jatin Das sacrificed his life on account 
of this maladministration in the jail. I maintain that, from the sacrifice 
o£ that great soul tho classification of prisoflier has staged; . H *. that great 
'eouk was saorifieed in thftt manner *for -thia claroifioation and treatment » 
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I 4o not think any Member in this House, with a clear conscience, can 
approve of the present policy which is being administered by the executive 
of the Government, I mean the Home Member. 

Mr. T. N, Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan lEtiral) : Mr. Chairman, I have great pleasure in support- 
ing wholeheartedly the motion so ably moved by Mr. S. 0. Mitra who has 
got such an intimate knowledge of the working of the jails in this country. 

I am not speaking on behalf of such felons who commit felonious crimes 
and go to jails. Such people are bound to suffer and they are bound to 
suffer in jails also. For such persons any amount of harsh treatment in 
jails will not be out of place. But I am talking on behalf of these 
patriotic ladies and gentlemen who have gone to jail for the cause of a 
high idea, for the cause of patriotism and for the cause of the country. 
It is on behalf of these ladies and gentlemen that I appeal to the Govern- 
ment to adopt a more humane treatment for them when they go to jails. 
Surely they will never ask for such treatment: they arc patriots and they 
go there and suffer; but any civilised Government should take into con- 
sideration their status and their position and the motives which prompt 
them to go to jails, and then the Government should give them the treat- 
ment which is their due. The Government themselves consider these 
ladies and gentlemen as equals to any of their best men: they have to 
mfidse peace with them and some of them have been called to the iRoimd 
Table Conference where they have been treated on terms of equality with 
the greatest men in Great Britain. I need not cite instances. So, when 
.feuch patriotic men and women suffer for the sake of the country, they 
should certainly be given better treatment in jails. 

Last year there was an adjournment motion in this House with regard 
to the treatment that was given to some ladies in the Delhi jail. Many 
tof the ladies were sent from the Delhi jail to various other jails and they 
refused to go, because they had to be segregated and to be set along with 
male prisoners. When they refused to go, they were treated very badly. 
That gave rise to an adjournment motion in this House. I am not going 
to multiply instances and cases where women prisoners were put to the 
greatest troubles and hardships. I may also take this opportunity of 
bringing to the notice of this House that great patriots, after they have 
gone to jail, after they have experienced jail life for a couple of montlis 
or more, have practically become physical wrecks. That shows there is 
something rotten in the state of Denmark. I need not quote many 
instances: we have got a recent instance in the case of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose who has gone to Vienna to recoup his health. 

lb. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): There was 
no question of “classification of prisoners” in his case. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: I am speaking of the treatment which 
they get in jail. 

M>. Di K. Lahiri Ohaudhuxy: Is it not a fact that he was beaten in 
jail? 

' The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): What is this fact 
to. which the Honourable Member is drawing attention? 
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Mr. D. S. Lahiri Oliaudliuxy: The fact is that when Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose was in jail, he was beaten. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: What is the Honourable Member’s 
authority for this fantastic story? 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: The authority is the fact that Govern- 
ment dare not institute a non -official inquiry. 

An Honourable Member: That was on a previous occasion. 

The Honourable Sir Hairy Haig: The Honourable Member has not 
given his authority. 

Mr. T. N. Eamakrishna Beddi: Then there is the case of Dr. Ansari 
who had to give up his political activities on account of considerations of 
health. There are many such instances. These go only to show that 
the Government want to prevent these patriots by terrorism from taking 
up the cause of the country. We have also been hearing of so many 
instances of hunger strikes in jails. I brought to the notice of the 
Home Member the case in the Eajahmundj^ jail where prisoners have 
been on hunger strike for the 90th or lOOtn day; and there are many 
such instances in various jails. Certainly most of these cases are due to not 
giving them proper classification in jails or proper treatment; the jail 
authorities want to ride rough-shod over them as they do with regard 
to felonious criminals. Most of these instances are due to the bad treat- 
ment they get in jails. So, this is the proper time to bring to the notice 
of the Government instances which are happening throughout the country 
of which the Honourable the Home Member himself might have heard, 
sfj that he might issue proper instructions to the various jail authorities 
to treat these prisoners much more humanely, and also instructions to 
Magistrates to give proper classification to the prisoners. With these 
words, I have great pleasure in supporting the motion moved by my 
friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

, Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I would 
like to draw the attention of Government and of the officers concerned in 
this question to an important point, that they should not provide so 
many facilities and luxuries in the jail which will produce an ardent desire 
in the minds of the poor or unemployed persons to commit ordinary 
political offences as to enjoy those facilities wriich arc given in the jails. 
I was once a non-official visitor of the jail and visited a jail with the Deputy 
Commissioner. Several persons in the jail, who were enjoying far better 
comforts and much better life than they could ever expect at home 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Go there and try. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: I hope you embraced them in jail.' 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: There are many persons in the jail 
who are enjoying better comforts than they do at home, and, if any Hon. 
ourable gentleman is in doubt, he should come with me and I shall. 
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iP* ?• Ohaudhury: The very recent statement made by some 

of the Nationalist leaders of your own province falsifies your statement, 
and it shows that even some of the prisoners were shot. 

llajor Nawab Ahmad Kawaz Khan: If anybody were to come with me, 

I will show him that these prisoners are enjoying better life there 

An Honourable Member: When? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Any day you like, any Honourable 
Member may accompany me together with a high official to judge whether 
what I say is correct • . . . 

An Honourable Member: Will you pay my travelling expenses? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz K ha n ; I will pay your travelling expenses 
if I am wrong, but you will pay the travelling expenses for both of us if I 
am right. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Sir, is betting allowed here? (Laughter.) 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: My point is that the necessities of 
life should be provided, and everything very necessary should bo supplied, 
but there should be no luxuries provided, nor should the prisoners be 
given any extra facilities in jails; because, in that case, many people would 
like to go to jail. I will just toll an instance. During war days, most 
probably it was, I think, in 1918 or 1919, in the Dehra Ismail Khan dis- 
trict, there was poverty, and people wanted that cheap grain shops should 
be opened. Some grain dealers refused to co-operate with us. Many poor * 
people came to me and I took them to the Honourable Mr. Latimer, the 
then Deputy Commissioner, and these people openly said that, on account 
of poverty, they will go and loot the shops, rand if they are arrested, they 
will go before the Magistrate and confess their guilt and tell 
him that they did deliberately commit the offence because they would 
like to get into the jail where they can get some food and also do some 
work. The result was that all the rich people and the banias held a con- 
sultation and subscriptions were raised to open cheap grain shops. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R K. Shanmukham Chetty) 

resumed the Chair.] 

Sir, naturally, when there is great unemployment in the country, it is 
not a theoretical thing that I am talking, but it is a fact that many people 
would like to go to the jail, because many prisoners in jails have more 
facilities and better comforts of life than they can get in their homes. 
Therefore, these amenities of life should not be afforded to such a large 
extent, as it may produce a desire in the minds of the people to commit 
crimes get into jails, and it will also be impossible for the Government 
to. provide for all such people in jails. All necessities of life should be 
met, but there should be no luxuries provided; but, if there are any hard- 
ships, these should be removed. 

Mr, Oaya Prasad Singh (Mus^affjirpur ettm Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, my friend, the Nominated Member from the North-West 
Frontier Province, 
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Majoy Nawab Ahmad Nawaa Khan: May 1 ask what is the difference 
between nominated and elected? As you are bound to your constituency, 
so I am also bound to mine, and it ns a great honour for a Nominated 
Member to belong to one party rather than to be trying and begging 
people for votes as elected Members do. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; My friend, the Nominated Member from the 
North-West Frontier Province, has spoken in his usual way. He has 
been true to the constituency which he represents, 1 mean the executive 
Government 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: 1 am following you. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: It is an irony of fate that my friend should 
stand up in this House and say that the treatment which is accorded to 
some of the political prisoners in jails is more comfortable than they, 
deserve, when the Legislative Council of his own Province should be dis- 
cussing or proposing to discuss a motion for the adjournment of the busi- 
ness of the local Council, relating to the harsh treatment meted out to the 
prisoners in the very jail of his Province. 

. ^ajor Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Has the gentleman read the reply? 

1^.. Daputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukharn Chetty) : Order, order. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Whatever the reply may be, — I have not cared 
to read it carefully 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Then you should first read it 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May 1 be permitted to continue, Sir? I did 
my friend the courtesy of listening to his sr>eech without intemipting him, 
and I will ask him to extend to me tlie same courtesy and listen to me. 
without Ihese constant interruptions which rue somewhat indecorous, 
f What I was saying, was tliis, that an attempt was made by the Npn- 
Official members of the Legislative Council of his own Province to rai&e a 
discussion 

/ . • 

Major Kawab Ahinad Kbft^: Firsts rend the reply given by the 

Government and then 

Oaya Praaad Singb: I think, Sir, the Executive Government should 
^ow greater sense of responsibility in Nominating Members to this Ifouse. 
(Applause from the Non-Ofifioial Benphes.) It is not doing Oredit to 
^ems^lves when they nominate Members who do not know what ordinary 
epu^sy is when they are sitting in this House. 

What I was saying was this, that there is deep dissatisfaction in the 
Province from which my friend, tlie Nominated Member, cqmes, tntK 
regard to the treatment meted out to political prisoners in the jails situaj^ 
in his own Province 

Mr. 0. 0. Bisvas: On a point of order, Sir. Are we discussing the 
classification of prisoners, or , classification of Elected and Ncunintted 
Members of the Assembly? (Laughter.) 
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Mr, Gaya Prasad Sin^: My friend says that he was for some time a 
non-official visitor of a jail in his own Province, and his impression is that 
the treatment in the jails is bettiT than they deserve. If that is so, 1 
think he has fully justified his nomination as a noii-ollieial visitor to 
that jail. My friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, and others who followed him have 
very clearly shown the profound dissatisfaction that exists on account of 
the kind of classification that is sought to he made in regard to political 
prisoners in different parts of the country, and also on account of the 
treatment which is accorded to them. My friend, Mr. B. Das, whom we 
are sorry to part with from our own Province, has referred to the cases 
of Mr. Ram Narayan Singh, who is an ca;-Member of this House from 
Bihar and also to the case of Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra, who was also an 
eaj-Member of this House from the Central Provinces, but iny friend forgot 
to mention the name of anotlier equally respected gentleman who comes 
from his own province of Orissa, and that is Pandit Nilakantha Das 

Mr. B. Das: He is an ''A” class prisoner. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The sort of treatment that is meted out to 
I audit Nilakantha Das is not at all satisfactory judging from the reports 
which are appearing in the press. T know the sort of feeling which existed 

between my friend, Mr. B. Das, and Pandit Nilakantha Das, 

! 

Mr. B. Das: Is it correct to reflect 

i 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
In the opinion of the Chair, the Honourable Member is not justified in 
making that statement. 

1&. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 am sorry. Sir, 1 should have said any tiling 
to reflect upon my dear friend, Mr. B. Das, • . x •; 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, aa all these discussions will appear in the press, 
will you kindly permit me to make a personal explanation? We are dis- 
cussing the question of classification of prisoners. Pandit Nilakantha Das 
is an “A** class prisoner. In fact, during the first Satya«gralia period, he 
was at first classed “B” and, at my request, my friend, Sir Harry Haig, 
classed him as ‘‘A**, while others have beem classed as “B** and “C" 
and so no question of ill-treatment arises, and that is why I did not 
discuss that matter. I feel that my friend should not have made that 
personal attack on me. 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, Mr. Ram Narayan Singh, if my infor- 
mation is correct, — I speak subject to coijrection, — was also for some time 
classed as an Class prisoner, and although sonie of the political 
prisoners are classified as '*A” Class, the treatment that is meted out to 
thorn is very vindictive. That is what I wanted to show. I never intended 
to cast any sort of reflection upOn the views of my esteemed friend, 
Mr. B. Das. 

Now, Sir, there is a sort of humiliatir(g treatment to which these 
political prisoners are subjected. Along with other ordinary criminals, 
these prisoners have to say Over\ day in the morning and evening “Sarfear 
8alain*\ That is a humiliating thing which these prisoners are asked to 
•do. The result is that this sort of treatment and the sort of classificati-r 
that is made creates bitterness all over the country. 

d2 
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Some Honourable Members have referred to the treatment which is 
accorded to ladies also who are very respectable and have igood social 
standing in society. 1 will just allude to one case in Delhi alone. There 
is a lady whose name is Balwanti alias Baldevi. She is the wife of one 
Damodar Das Vaid. She is put in “C** Class, although my information 
is that when her husband was a political prisoner he was given special 
class treatment. Mr. Darnodar Das Vaid is a respectable man .of some 
standing who carries on^ the profession of a vaid, and it was expected that 
this lady would be classed as a “B" Class prisoner. But she has been 
classed as a ''C’’ Class prisoner. My information is that she made an 
application dated the 18th January, 1933, to Mr. Pool, Additional District 
Magistrate, Delhi, requesting that 3he should be classed as a “B” Class 
prisoner. This application was sent to the police for enquiry and report. 
I do not know under what autliority .or under what law this was done. 
Her husband also put in an application before the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi, dated the 25th December, 1932. I will not multiply these instances, 
but I will only say that this sort of promiscuous classification results in 
creating an amount of bitterness in the country among the prisoners' 
friends and relations and other people and defeats the very object which 
the Government have in view. It is intended to cow down the 
spirit of the political prisoners; but it results in creating a great amount 
of dissatisfaction which it is to the interest of Government to avoid. 

The object of the punishment should be reformative and not vindictive. 
Instructions have, I understand, been issued by the Government of India 
with regard to classification of political prisoners. These instructions are 
in themselves not quite so satisfactory as they should be, but even as 
they are, they are not being properly carried out in many political cases 
where the judges and ma.gistrates are carried away by their conscious or 
unconscious bias and mete out .a sort of treatment which is neither 
desirable in such cases* nor equitable. With these few words, I support 
the motion which is before the House. 

Hr. 0. 0. Biswas: Sir, it is something to be grateful for that, at the 
end of a dull and dreary day, we have come upon something which 
provides* some excitement I Listening to mqst of the speeches which have 
'been made, I was wondering what we were discussing. The cut motion 
is, I take it, for the purpose of discussing the question of classification of 
political prisoners, but all sorts of matters have been imported into the 
debate, quite irrelevant to the topic raised. I am not at all certain even 
now whether Honourable Members, who have addressed the House, were 
objecting to the rules for classification of political prisoners, or to the 
application of those rules in individual cases. If, Sir, the rules are defective,* 
it is just as well that Honourable Members^, who consider them to be 
defective, brought the matter to the notice of the Government, pointing 
out in what respects they were defective and called for redress. On the 
other hand, if it is a question of application of the rules in individual 
cases, then we have got to consider to what extent the Central Govern- 
ment are responsible for it. Is it suggested that the Government of 
India issue directions by way of interfering with orders passed by the 
local authorities? Has there been any instance where it can be said, does 
any Honourable Member vouch for any statement, that the Central Gov- 
ernment have really dictated to the Local Governments as to how a par- 
ticular prisoner should be classified, or, even after he has been put in a 
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certain class, how he should be actually treated in jail? As most of the 
Honourable Members, ^Yho have addressed the House, liave admitted, the 
classification is, as a rule, made by the trying Court. Some one said that 
trial Courts are full of bias, prejudice, and so on. Well, Sir, if they are full 
of bias or prejudice, they are the Courts which have awarded the sentences. 
If you accept the sentences, you must accept the classification as well. 
If you are not in a position to quarrel with the one, T do not see how you 
can quarrel with the other. If, on the other hand, there are cases where 
the classification is not made by the Courts, but by the jail authorities or 
the executive, you have j^ot to show in what resi)ect the jail authorities 
or the executive have departed from the standing instructions. Sir, what 
is more to the point is this. Has there bcf;n finy instance where tlie 
attention of the authorities having been drawn to a specific complaint that 
the rules had not been followed, remedy was not forthcoming? That is 
the real point. What the Government can do is to lay down rules; it is 
their duty to see that those rules are satisfactory, that they are based on 
humanity, that they meet the requirements of the situation. It is also 
up to them to see that instructions are given that these rules are admi- 
nistered properly, and not in a vindictive spirit. That is about all that 
the higher authorities can do in the matter. Tf these rules are not 
properly administered in individual cases, that must be brought to the 
notice of the Government. If no relief is yet forthcoming, then, no doubt, 
it becomes a matter of legitimate comment. But it is no use indulging 
in sweeping generalisations and embarking on an indictment of Govern- 
ment as a whole, as if that was the deliberate policy of Government. I 
refuse to believe that that is the policy. Eules may or may not have 
been followed in particular cases. It is not claimed on behalf of the 
Government that none of their offic-crs who are charged with the duty of 
administering the rules ever exceed the lino. That is true not merely of 
tho jail department, but of other departments as well. But when such 
cases are brought to their notice, if they do not take any action, then of 
course they become open to criticism. The picture has been painted in 
such lurid colours by some of my Honourable friends that people will think 
as if the whole of tho jail administration throughout India in the case of 
political prisoners is one of unrelieved oppression, cruelty, barbarism 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: You know the result. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: I do not know if all my friends who have spoken 
can claim to speak from personal experience. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Yes, yes, from personal experience. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: ?^Ir. Mitra is speaking of other days. Here we are 
discussing not the question of treatment of political prisoners; we are 
discussing the question of classification of political prisoners. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Do you read newspapers? 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: I do. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: There are innumerable cases. Every day a number 
of cases are reported in newspapers about classifying respectable gentle- 
men and ladies in class 
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Mr 0. 0. Biswas: 1 refuse to accept my friend s arithraetic and 
regard the number as ‘‘innumerable”, in proportion to the large number 
of prisoners who have been sent to jail. As I have said before, if there 
are specific instances we have a right to ask Government, on their atten- 
tion being drawn to alleged cases of maladministration of the rules, whether 
action l.as been taken by them or not. I will ask my Honourable friend 
to confine his attention to existing conditions after the classification rules 
Averc made, not tJie conditions which existed before. That, as I under- 
stand it, is the only point which arises upon this motion. 


Mr D. K. Labiri Ohaudliuxy: If I may mention a particular case, and 
if 1 am not ruled out, may I mention the Rajshahi Mail Robbery Case, 
\^d.ore a son of a certain res/pectable gentleman was connected in that case 
but though sufficient proof was not forthcoming, the judge was compelled 
to give him punishment. I do not know why. It is a fact that after the 
judgment was over, the judge called for his father and told him: “I 
regret very much for the conviction of your son, but I had to do it.'" 
^Jhat particular prisoner has been put in “C” Class. A number of re- 
presentations were made to put hirn in “B” Class. Nothing has happen- 
ed so far. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: I do not know if my Honourable friend w'ould like 
the executive to interfere with the judiciary in these matters. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What about the Meerut case? 

Mjf. 0,. 0. Biswas: Notwithstanding the interruptions from my friends, 
I make bold to . say that the jail administration .... 


Mr. S, 0. Mitra: . . . . is not perfect? 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Nobody claims that it is perfect, but surely it is 
not “brutal”, “barbarous” and. all the other adjectives which have been 
applied. Take the civil disobedience prisoners who have gone to jail and 
come out. Can you honestly say what they have reported to you? I do 
not deny for a moment that tlicre may have been cases where the treat- 
mcint accorded to them was not in accordance with the rules, or where the 
classification was not to their liking, but it is quite different from stating 
that it is tlie deliberate policy of the Government to act in a spirit of 
vindictiveness. Let us not forget that by overstixting our case, we only 
spoil it. ' 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: You arc overstating Government’s case. 

Mr, 0. 0. Biswas: As a matter of fact, does not rny Honourable friend 
know that in a Bengal jail a lady prisoner was found writing love letters 
to a fellow prisoner? Is not my friend aware that in a jail in the Madras. 
Presidency a lady was found in a condition .... 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: You are overstating Government’s case and spoiling 
it. 


Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: I am absolutely at one ivith my friends* when th^ 
plead for humane treatment, when they urge that the prisoners should bo 
classified, according to their status and station in life, and that they should 
not: bo dealt with in a spirit of vindictiveness, but what I object to is the*, 
exaggerated picture painted in such lurid colours^ 
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m«(^ ^^S*°*I*think*?h^r Kuinuon Divisious : Muham- 

^ovod irmy fri^d cut. The moUon 

J T ?^ moving this cut was whether there should be aiiv classificaliuu 
k nou-political prisoners, there 

comfort n as regards status, social position and 

comfort m life; but, I submit that, in the case of political pviso.u rs, ti.ere 
ought not to be any classification. They are not offenders. They are not 
sent to jail for the sake of bemg punished. In fact, they are sent to iail 
for the sake of their opinions. So wealth, status in life or position sliould 
not be taken into consideration m convicting a political prisfuier. If poli- 
tical prisoners command any respect, it is not on account of tlioir woaltli 
or education, bub it is on account pf their political ideas and, therefore, these 
invidious distinctions are objectionable. The political prisoner, whether 
he is a Baja or an ordinary labourer, must be placed in the same class, 
whatexer that class may bo. All these troubles that we have in jails about 
political prisoners are due to this classification. When a political prisoner 
finds that a fellow prisoner is receiving better treatment, is getting better 
is placed in a more comfortable bouse, naturally he feels that he 
IS' hot being treated in a proper way, but if there were no classification, 
then there would not have been this feeling of resentment. 

Then, again, classification has been left at the arbitrary will of the 
Magistrates. 1 have myself seen in Moradabad, a man, holding landed 
property and having a higher social status, was placed in the Class, 
while others who did not enjoy that advantage were placed in the “B** 
Class, because one magistrate bolds one opinion and another magistrate 
holds another opinion. Tlierefore, I submit, that there ought nob to be 
this invidious distinction as regards political prisoners and all this classifi- 
cation of “A”, '‘B’* and should bo dropped in the case of political 
prisoners. With these words, I resume my. seat. 

(Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer got up to speak.) 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Cbetty) : Tlie iTonour- 
able Member is not debarred from speaking if he wants to, but the Chair 
would remind the House that as 5 o’clock is apyiroaching and the guillotine 
would fall, >Jou-Ofiicial Menibers would bo deprived of the opportunity of 
hearing the Government reply. 


Mr. 0. S. Range Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muharn- 
madaii Rural) : As the Honourable the Deputy IVesident has reminded nie 
that there are only five minutes between now and the guillotine, I will 
take only two minutes or one minute, leaving the Honourable the Home 
Member to comment on the situation arising from the discussion. Aftx^r 
hearing the speech of my friend from Moradabad, all that I have got to say 
is that the policy of the Government haB not been one of providing for 
equality and fraternity after the loss of liberty. We would rather ask for 
equality and fraternity behind prison bars' especially when there is a loss 
of liberty. j 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, the course of the debate has not 
left me a very long time in which to endeavour to deal with the various 
points that have been raised. The Honourable the Mover of the motion, 
Mr. S. C. Mitra, appeared to blame the Government of India for having 
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interfered with the discretion of Local Governments by laying down certain 
rules for classification. Now, Sir, I could well understand my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joshi, who, I see, is not in his place, taking the line that no 
person should live at a higher standard than the ordinary manual labourer 
and that, on that account, it is not reasonable for Government to recognise 
within the jails these social and economic distinctions. By another process 
of thought, my Honourable friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, arrived at the 
same position. But, Sir, I do not understand that that is the case that 
Mr. Mitra wishes to put before the House, and, therefore, I find some 
difficulty in understanding why the Government of India should be censured 
for doing, in fact, what was the demand tliree years ago of the Members 
of this House, namely, that a further distinction in the classification of 
prisoners should be introduced. Before that time, there was one very 
limited class known as the Special Class in which a very few individuals 
were placed on special grounds. 

When the question of revising the classification rules came under consi- 
deration, it was generally felt that it was desirable to interpose a class 
between that very limited special “A** Class~to which T notice that my 
Honourable friend, Mr B. Das, thinks all Members of this Legislative 
Assembly are as of right entitled (Laughter), — and the “C** Class in which 
the ordinary prisoner naturally comes. Accordingly, a new class — *‘B'' 
Class — ^was devised for persons of definitely superior status and economic 
•condition and habit of life. 

Now, I do not think that there is really any serious complaint as to 
the nature of the classification introduced by these rules. T do know, for 
there have been many questions directing my attention to this point in the 
House, that complaint is made that Local Governments do not always 
place prisoners precisely in those classes in which Honourable Members 
would desire to see them. Last September, that question was raised, and 
I was able to tell the House in connection with a representation which we 
received from an imporJ>ant Liberal Association in Western India that wo 
had addressed Local Governments on the subject of the general principles 
•of classification and had in. fact assured ourselves that the Local Govern- 
^ ments were fully cognizant of the principles that had been laid down and 
' were fully applying those principles. I would remind the House that the 
classification is made in the first instance by the trial Courts and that^ it 
is open to revision by the Local Governments. The final responsibility 
rests on the Local Governments, but the Government of Tndia^ have the 
responsibility of laying down the general principles and satisfying them- 
selves that those general principles are observed. 

Now, it has been said that in the case of, what are called, political 
prisoners, there is a policy of making the punishment vindictive,^ humi- 
liating, barbarous — ^I do not know that I can enumerate all the adjectives 
which have been attached to this treatment of political prisoners. But, 
I think. Honourable Members may perhaps have a somewhat incorrect 
view of the actual conditions in our jails. 

Mr . S. O. Mitra: Why then are there so many hunger-strikes? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: When I had occasion a few months 
ago to visit Ajmer 


(It being Five of the Clock.) 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) ; Order, order. 
The question is: 

That the demand under the head ‘Homo Department* be reduced by Rs. 100.**; 

The motion was negatived. 

^ Mr. Deputy Presideut (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 


That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,70,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Home Department*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 33 — ^Public Service Commission. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 

fei] 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,51,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Public Service Commission*.** 

(At this stage an Honourable Member was leaving the Chamber.) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
No Honourable Member can leave the House when the Chair remams 
standing. 

The motion was adopted. 


DemaniI No. 84 — ^I^gislative Department. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 

ISTI 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,04,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Legislative Department*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 35 — Department op Education, Health and IjAnds. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,43,000 be granted to the Governor General In 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Department of Education, Health 
and Lands*.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 36 — ^Finance Department. 


Hr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 

is : 


“That a sum not exceeding Es. 9,32,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Finance Department*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 38 — Commerce Department. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks. 3,51,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Commerce Department*.** 

The motion was adopted. - 


DEiilAND No. 41 — Central Board of Kbvenub. 

Mr. Dsputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is : 


“That a sum' not exceeding Es. 1,71,000 be granted to the Governor General In 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the yealr' 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Central Board of Eevenue*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 42 — Payments to Provincial Governments on Account of 

AbMINlSTRATION OF AgBNCY SUBJECTS. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question' 
is : 


“That a sum not exceeding Es. 1,64,000 be granted to the Governor General in’ 
Council to defray the charges which will oomc in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Payments to Provincial Govern- 
ments on account of Administration of Agency Subjects*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 48 — Audit. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 

isr.* 


“That a sum not exceeding Be. 88,52,000 be granted to the Governor G^eneral in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the yda» 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Audit*.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 44 — ^Administration of Justice. 

Hr. Dopnty President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question, 
is : 


“That a sum not exceeding 58,000 be granted to the Governor General iia 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Administration of Justice*.** 

I ^ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 45 — ^Police. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Sbanmukliam Clictty) : The question- 
is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Its. 1,88,000 be granted to the Governor General In 
Council to defray the charges which will oome in course of payment during the yead 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Police*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 46 — Ports and Pilotage. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs, 10,78,000 be granted to the Governor General in- 
Council to defray the charges which will oome in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Ports and Pilotage*.** 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 47 — ^TiionTTiousES and LionTSHiPS. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question • 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,19,000 be granted to the Governor General inr 
Conncil to defray the charges which will come in cour.s 0 of ptayment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Lighthouses and Light .ships*.** 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 48 — Survey op India. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question • 
is: 

“That* a sum not exceeding Rs. 16,24,000 be granted to the Governor General im 
Council to defray the charges which, will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the ‘Survey of India*.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 49 — Meteorology. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


**That a sum not exceeding Bs. 17,09^000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
^ding the 31st day of March^ 19^, in respect of 'Meteorology*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 60 — Geological Survey. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


"That a sum not exceeding Bs. 1,73, OCX) be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Geological Survey*.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 51 — ^Botanical Survey. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
ii: 


"That a sum not exceeding Bs. 1,34,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Botanical Survey*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 52 — ^Zoological Survey. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

"That a sum not exceeding Bs. 83,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Cbuncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ohding the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Zoological Survey*.* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 68 — AROH.fflOLOGY. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

•‘That a sum not exceeding Bs. 9,08,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of j^yment during the year 
^'ding the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of •Archsaology*.* 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 54 — ^Mines. 

Mr. Doputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chettv) : The question 
is: 

“TUt a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,M,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Mines*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 65 — Other Scientific Departments. 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chettv) : The question. 

is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,66,000 be granted to the Governor General in- 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Other Scientific Departments*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 66 — ^Education. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 5,84,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Education*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 67 — ^Medical Services. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question, 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,17,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will c^me in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Medical Services*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 68 — ^Public Health. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6.58,000 be' granted to the Governor General im 
Council to defray the charges "which will come in coiirrc of pnvment during the year, 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Public Health’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 59 — ^Agtiiculturb. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shaninukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

**That a aum not exceeding Bs. 9,15,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment daring the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1934 in respect of ‘Agriculture*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 60 — Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Department 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Hs. 3,06,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of p^ment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1^, in respect of ‘Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Department*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 61 — Civil Veterinary Services. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Hs. 5,78,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Civil Veterinary Services’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 62 — ^Industries. 

" Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


“That a eum not exceeding Ba. 1,50,009 be granted to the Governor General in 
Oouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
•ending the Slst day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Industries*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 63— Aviation. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shenmukbam Chetty) : The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 9,63,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Obuncil to defray the charges which will oome in Course of payment daring the year 
OTding the 31st day of March, 1934,. in respect of ‘Aviation*.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 64 — Commehcial Intelligence and Statistics. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. li. K. Shanmukliam Chetty) ; The question 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,63,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Commercial Intelligence and 
fitatlstlcs^** 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 65 — Census. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 11. K. Shanmukbam Chetty) : The question 
is: 

“That a eujm not exceeding Rs. 73,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
onding the 3l8t aay of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Census*. “ 

The motion was adopted. I 


Demand No. 66 — ^Emigration — Internal. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Rlianmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 25,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Emigration — Internar.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 67 — ^Emigration — ^External. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,89,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges /wh'iph will come, in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat day of March, 19^, in respect of ‘Emigration — External*.*' 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 68— Joint Stock Companies. 

Mr. Deptlty President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

“T^i a sum not exceeding Bs. 1,15,000 be, granted to the Governor General in 
Councllto defray the, charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Joint Stock Companies*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 69 — ^MiscEiiLANEous Departments. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

**That a sum not exceeding Bs. 5,37,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat day of Marco, 1934, in respect of 'Miscellaneous Departmente*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 70 — ^Indian Stores Department. 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

"That a sum not exceeding Es. 4,67,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Indian Stores Department*.'* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 71 — Currency. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

"That a sum not exceeding Es. 43,39,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Currency*.** * 

The motion was adopted. 


' Demand No. 72 — Mint. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
' question is : 

"That a sum not exceeding Es. 17,66,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the yeaa 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Mint*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand. N o. 73 — Civil Works., 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is : 


"That a sum not exceeding Es. 1,82;33,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the yeat 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Civil Works’!** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 74-T8ut»EttAN»uATioN Allowances and Pensions. 


Mr. .'Prssid^t (Mr.; K. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

^ “That a sum not exceeding Re. 75,27,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
C^ouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
^ding the 31st day of M^rcli, 1034, in respect of ‘Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions*.*’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 75 — Stationery and Printing. 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 35,22,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
(Council to defray tlio charges which will oome in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Stationery and Printing*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 76 — ^Miscellaneous. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es, 6,10,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Douncil to defray the charges which will oome in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 76A-t-Expenditure on Eetrencuep Personnel charged to 

Ebvenue. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

“That a sura not exceeding Rs. 6,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
(Council to defray the charges which will oome in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Expenditure on Retrenched Personnel 
charged to Revenue*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 77— Eefunds. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E, K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 


“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 93,25,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come . in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat day of March, 1934, in respect of. ‘Refunds’. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 79— Baluchistan. 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

**That a sum not exceeding Es. 27,25,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1034, in respect of *Baluchistan*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 80 — ^Dblhi. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

*‘That a sum not exceeding Es. 42,25,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1034, in respect of *Delhi'.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 81— Ajmer-Mbrwara. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Ghetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks. 13,67,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1034, in respect of *Ajmer-Merwara’.“ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. '82 — ^Andamans and Nicobar Islands. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. E. Shanmukham Ghetty) : The 
^question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 31,60,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1034, in respect of 'Andamans and Nicobar Islands'." 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 83 — Bajputana. 

Mr. Deputy Preiddent (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ghetty) : The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 4, ^,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Cminrii to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1034, in respect of 'Eajputana'." 

The motion was adopted. 



TB!E general BUOGETr-*LIST OF DEMANDS. 


Demand No. 84 — Central India . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

'*That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,43,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of p{iyment during jthe year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1034, in respect of 'Central India*.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 65 — ^Hyderabad 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

"That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,63,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Hyderabad*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 85A— Aden. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

"That a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,05,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Aden*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No, 87 — ^Expenditure in England — ^High Commissioner for 

India. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

"That a sum not exceeding Rs. 24,67,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council lo defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Expenditure in England — High 
Commissioner for India’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 88 — Capital Outlay on Security Printing. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

"That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will oome in course of piymcnt during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1034, in respect of ‘Capital outlay on Security 
Printing*.** 

The motion was adopted. 



1930 


tSeUSLAXIVE A88BHBLX. 


jilOTH Maboh .1983. 


Demand No. 89~Fobb8X Capital Outlat. 


Hr. Deputy i^eiddant (Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Cbe%): The 

question is : 

^ “That a sum not exceeding T?«. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
(Jotiiicil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March^ 1934| in respect of ‘Forest Capital Outlay*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 90 — ^Dirigation. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding lie. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to tiofray tlic charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Irrigation*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 91— Indian Posts and Telegraphs. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) . The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 15,78,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs*.** 
i 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 93 — Capital Outlay on Currency Note Press. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : ^ 

“That a sum not exceeding R-s. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in couiye of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Currency Note 
Press*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 94 — Capital Outlay on Vizag.\patam Harbour. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 32,14,000 be granted to tbo Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Vizagapatam 
Harbour*.** 

The motion was adopted. 



1931 


THE OBNBBAIi BDDQBT — tUBT OF DEMANDS. 

Demand No. 95 — Capital Outlay on Lighthouses and Lightships. 

Mr. Oepsty Presidont (Mr. B. K. Shamnukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“That a snin not exceeding Re. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Coiincii to defray the charges which will come in course of ])ayment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Lighthouses and 
Lightships’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 96 — Commuted Value op Pensions. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 35,51,000 bo granted to tho Governor General in 
(council to defray tho charges which will come in course of iiayment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1034, in respect of ‘Commuted Value of Pensions’. “ 

The motion was adopted, 

1 

Demand No. 96A — Expenditure on Retrenched Personnel charged to 

Capital. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which ivill come in course of payment during the year 

ending tho 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Expenditure on Retrenched Personnel 
charged to Gapitar.** i 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 98— Interest-free Advances. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty). The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 64,53,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of TnteresI- free Advances*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 09 — ^Loans and Advances Bearing Interest. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shamnukham Chetty): Tho 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,38,37,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Loans and Advances bearing 
Interest*.*' ® 

The Assembly divided: 

(After the bells had stopped ringing.) 



1932 


LBaiSZiATlVll AS8B1IBLY. ; [IOtH MaROH 1988. 

Hr. Amar Nath Dutt: On a point of order, Sir; aftw the motion waa 
put the Chair was pleased to observe *'The Noes have it” and a diviaion 
was not challenged by any Member of this Housa (Interruption)* and so 
I submit that ^e Chair’s 'No* is the final decision. 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr. B. E. 'Btianmukham Ghetty) : The Chair’s 
decision was that it thought that the Noes have it; ^a final decision has 
not been taken and a division had been challenged. The ‘;Ohair has yet 
to give a final decision. 

An Honourable Member: But they have not challenged it. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
said that it thought the Noes have it and a final decision was not given. 
The final decision will now be given. The question is: 

*'That a sum not exceeding Bs. 5,38,37,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1034, in respect of ‘Loans and Advances bearing 
Interest’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
13th March, 1033. 









